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preface: 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  sixth  voluHie  of  the 
"  Annual  Biography  and  Obituafy/*  some  apology 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  •*  Analysis  of  recent  Biographical 
Works,"  and  the  "Neglected  Biography." 

The  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  very  mate- 
rially exceeded  the  limits  which  have  been  preiscribed 
by  precedent  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  for  the  ne- 
crology of  celebrated  persons.  But  the  impossibility 
of  doing  justice  to  so  extraordinary  a  character,  in 
a  narrower  compass,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to 
all  who  reflect  on  the  immense  variety  of  incidents 
which  sueh  a  biography  must  necessarily  comprise. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Buona- 
parte, a  nmltiplicity  of  published  works,  and  some 
private  documents,  have  been  consulted ;  and  among 
^other  illustrations  of  his  splendid,  but  guilty,  career, 
will  be  found  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  an  account 
of  the  state  of  parties  and  public  feeling  in  France 
after  the  period  of  his  first  abdication. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

If,  in  the  detail  of  events  in  which  the  British 
arms  were  conspicuous,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  and  their  commander, 
than  to  those  of  the  English  armies,  it  will  doubtless 
be  remembered  in  excuse,  that  we  are  discussing  the 
biography  of  Buonaparte,  and  not  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

The  length  of  this  article  will,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  two  heads  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  "  Neglected  Biography"  will,  how- 
ever, be  continued  in  the  seventh  volume. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Mr.  Hargrave,  King's 
Counsellor  and  Recorder  for  Liverpool,  illustrated 
by  many  highly  important  original  documents,  and 
unpublished  letters  of  Messrs.  Sheridan^  Grattan, 
Curran,  Whitbread,  Judge  Buller,  and  the  late  Lords 
Camden,  Thurlow,  Petre,  Kenyon,  Mansfield,  Lough- 
borough, and  other  distinguished  characters,  will 
be  given  in  our  next. 

Several  memoirs,  and,  among  others^  those  of  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  (including  original  letters  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  the  Archduke  Charles,)  Mr. 
John  Scott,  Mr.  Keats,  Admiral  Hunter,  Mr.  Perry, 
late  proprietor  of  the  Morning>  Chronicle,  and  Mrs, 
John  Hunter,  have  *been  prepared,  but  are  also  un- 
avoidably delayed. 
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No.  I. 

NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

JrtiSTORT  is  the  grouping  of  figures  in  a  pictivre ;  the  humbler 
province  of  biography  is  the  delineation  of  the  whole-leQgth 
resemblance  of  a  particular  individual.  But  it  sometimes 
hi^pens  that  the  memoirs  of  an  .illustrious  public  character 
are  so  complicated  with  general  history^  as  to  render  them  an 
epitome  of  the  principal  events  of  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished.  '  This  observation  will  be  found  to  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  life  and  achievements  of  Napoleon  Buon- 
aparte; whose  biography,  properly  discussed,  must  lose  its 
individuality,  and  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  annals,  not 
merely  of  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits, but  of  all  the  states,  and  of  all  the  leading  characters 
concerned  in  their  government  and  administration,  civil  or 
military,  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  (or,  as  he  has  himself  chosen  to  write 
the  name,  Bonaparte,)  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  a  small  town  in 
Corsica,  on  August  15th,  1769.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Carlo  Buonaparte,  a  lawyer,  of  Italian  extraction,  and  Letitia 
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2  NAPOL£ON   BUONAPARTE. 

Raniolini*  The  celebrated  Corsican  general,  Paoli,  was  his 
godfather. 

The  family  of  Baonaparte  was  respectable  and  ancient, 
although  it  had  pever  been  ennobled.  His  n^other  was  more 
celebrated  fbr  her  beauty  than,  it  is  currently  believed,  for  her 
chastity;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  Napoleon  was  in  &ct  the  son 
of  the  Count  Marboeu^  the  French  governor  of  Corsica. 
However  tliis  may  have  been,  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Count 
was  the  staunch  and  persevering  friend  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon.  Through  his  powerful  interest  our  hero  was  introduced 
to  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Brienne,  in.  Champagne,  in 
the  year  1779,  being  then  only  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  a  iact, 
to  which  the  annals  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  eighteentli  centuries  afford  a  melancholy  but  ample 
illustration,  that  France  has  generally  been  distinguished, 
above  all  other  nations,  by  the  consummate  talents  and  pro- 
found' tactical  knowledge,  of  her  generals.  Much  of  this 
dangerous  supremacy  was  doubdess  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
warlike  character  of  the  people,  and  the  universal  predilection 
of  the  ancient  nobility  for  the  study  of  the  military  art;  but 
noch  is  likewise  to  be  attributed  to  the  institutions,  admirable 
in  their  kind,  by  which  this  martial  spirit  was  fostered  and 
directed  by  the  government  Although,  from  the  death  of  the 
great  Miurshal  Saxe,  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution, France  produced  no  illustrious  commander  exc^t 
Marshal  BeUeisle ;  yet  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  his  successor, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
attention  upon  the  internal  economy  and  discipline  of  the 
military  schools ;  of  which  there  were  in  France,  in  the  year 
1779,  as  many  as  thirteen. 

Little  is  known,  and  if  known,  nothing  would  be  worth  re- 
cording of  Buonaparte  until  his  arrivd  at  Brienne.  Schools 
are  moral  satellites,  inferior  worlds,  exhibiting  in  miniature  the 
same  phases,  and  obscured  by  the  same  passions  as  the  pre- 
siding planet  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  a  man  wh6 
standi  alone  among  his  fellow-creatures,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime^  should,  when  a  boy,  have  separated  himself  from  bis 
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NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE*  3 

8cbool*feUows,  and,  retiring  within  the  recesses  of  his  oven  sin .' 
gularlj-constracted  mind,  have  looked  down  upon  other  students 
as  human  creatures  with  whom  be  could  have  ndtber  common 
ties,  nor  kindred  syrapadiies,  excepting  when  they  ministered 
to  bis  prevailing  taste,  or  gratified  his  ambition.  He  was  soon 
distinguished  by  the  sullen  austerity  and  inflexible  intrepidity 
of  bis  temper*  He  addicted  himself  at  this  period  with  much 
earnestness  to  Ae  preliminary  studies  of  the  military  art,  and 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  branches  of  the  mathematics : 
but  general  literature^  and  particularly  the  belles  lettresy  at^ 
tracted  bat  an  insignificant  portion  of  his  attention.  The 
Ancient  History  and  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  were  resorted  to 
by  Napoleon  as  a  recreation  from  his  severer  professional 
studies. 

It  was  the  cnstom  at  Brienne  fi)r  the  students  to  receive  a 
portion  of  ground,  which  they  cultivated  for  tlieir  own  amuse- 
ment. Buonaparte  enliu*ged  his  share  by  pnrchasiiig  a  con- 
tiguous plot  bel<mging  to  one  of  his  companions.  This 
garden  be  cultivated  with  the  most  assiduous  car^  surrounding 
it  with  pallisades,  and  forming  within  bowers  and  recesses,  to 
which  he  retired  to  pursue,  without  interruption,  his  favourite 
occupations.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  this  retreat, 
principally  in  the  invention  of  military  manoeuvres,  the  construc- 
tion of  plans  of  fortifications,  and  in  the  arrai^moit  of  ideal 
armies  in  mimic  (tfder  of  battle.  No  ^ider  could  dart  fsom  its 
lines  of  concentricity  upon  a  recreant  fly  which  had  prc^med 
the  arcanum  of  his  medbes  with  greater  avidity  than  did  our 
young  hero  upon  any  of  his  school-fellows,  who  ever,  accident- 
ally or  otherwise,  invaded  his  verdant  dominions.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  tenacity  is  recorded.  On  St.  Louis's  day, 
in  the  year  1784,  a  peculiar  festival  at  Brienne,  all  the  students, 
with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  abandoned  themselves  without 
reserve  to  a  variety  of  sports  in  commemoration  of  the  day. 
Among  other  diversions,  fire-works  were  exhibited  in  a  garden 
adjoinii^  Buonaparte's  enclosure,  in  which  had  been  d^)o* 
sited  a  considerable  quanti^  of  gunpowder.  This  nnfor- 
^nately  ignited,  and  a  dreadful'  explosion  was  the  consequence : 
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4>  NAPOLEON   BUONAPARTE. 

severid  of  the  youths  attempted  to  escape  through  Buonaparte's 
garden,  when  the  ferocious  boy  was  seen  armed  with  a  pick- 
axe, and  dri^ng  such  of  his  companions  back  into  the  fire  as 
had  tno^assed,  even  in  this  terrible  emergency,  upcm  his 
territory;  nor. did  he  desist  until  he  had  seyerely  wounded 
those  who  had  broken  down  his  fence. 

Disgusted  with  the  puerile  amusements  of  his  fdlow-students^ 
Buonaparte  instituted  Pyrrhic  games,  wh^re,  acoordii^  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancients,  he  marshalled  the  boys  in  parties, 
represenUng  alternately  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  In  these  mimic  contests,  tlie 
embryo  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Germany  was  beheld  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  encounter,  directing,  reproaching,  ex« 
horting,  and  kindling  in  the  breasts  of  his  associates,  a  spark 
of  that  mifrtial  oithusiasm  which  already  burned  in  his  own 
bosom. 

The  winter  of  1784  happened  to  be  extremely  severe,  and 
the  fields  of  Champaigne  were  long  covered  with  snow. 
Buonaparte  availed  himself  c^  this  circumstance,  and  directed 
his  companions  (whose  awe  of  his  bold  originality  of  character 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  command  them  at  pleasure)  to 
raise,  under  his  superintendahce,  an  extensive  and  regular 
fortification;  in  which  forts,  redoubts,  bastions,  ravelines, 
&c.  were  constructed  in  snow,  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of 
military  art  These  works  were  alternately' besieged  and 
defended  by  our  hero,  who  ordeired  all  the  cyperadons.  Whilst, 
however,  Buonaparte  exhibited  so  many  striking  proofe  of  the 
precocity  and  strength  of  his  genius,  his  disposition  still 
remained  rugged,  and  his  manners  repulsive  and  unamiable 
to  the  last  possible  degree.  If  he  was  at  this  period  a  pro- 
digy of  military  talent,  he  was  careless  of  giving  offence  to  his 
equals  or  superiors,  and  uniformly  disdained  either  apology  or 
jiqiaratbn. 

In  October,  1784,  Napoleon  underwent  an  examination  by 
thiB  CSievalier  de  Renault,  who  found  him  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  fortification ;  and,  although  some  of  his  masters  objected  to 
certain  points  pf  bis  conduct,  he  was  elected  to  the  Militai^ 
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School  of  Paris ;  a  h^  distinclion  at  that  'tiiiie»  and  in  the 
present  iii8ttaee  equally  honourable  to  the  diaoerament.of  the 
chevaUeTyaad  the  aiiilities  of  the  pupiL 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  young  Napoloatt  pinrsiMd,  with 
unremitting  asnduity,  his  military  studies.  It  iwk  here  that 
Ke'fiiBt  contracted  an  intimacy  with  LauriMon  and  DufkHit^ 
which  he  remembered  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  Francey 
and  invested  with  the  dictatorship  of  Europe.  M<Nige»  hia 
preceptor  in  the  Military  College  of  Parisi  is  said  to  have 
fiMPetold  his  future  greatness. 

In  1785»  being  found  property  qualified,  Buonaparte 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery;  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  his  corps.  About  this  period,  the 
death  of  the  Count  Marbceuf,  who  had  hitherto  supplied  hiI^ 
with  money,  rendered  the  young  warrior^s  Randal  operations 
£ur:  less  satisfiurtory  than  his  military  plans.  It  was  now  that  a 
dear  indication  of  approaching  revolution  in  France  appealed ; 
and  Budnaparte,  who  had  distinguished  himself  amongst  his 
brother  officers,  as  much  by  the  tenacity  and  turbulence  of  hia 
temper,  as  by  the  transcendant  superiority  of  his  goiius, 
strenuously  espoused  the  popular  party ;  which  he  maintained 
with  so  much  zeal  and  violence,  that  his  companions  were,  on 
a  particular  occasion  upon  the  point  of  drowning  him,  wh^i 
he  was  fortunately  rescued  firom  their  grasp.  He  soon  after- 
wards deserted  their  sodety  altogether,  and  in  this  state  of 
ascetic  sedusion,  we  must  for  the  present  leave  him,  in  order 
to  states  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  ox^pn  and  progress  of 
that  stupendous  revolution,  in  the  conduding  scenes  of 
which  Buonaparte  was  destined  to  become  so  prominent  an 
actor. 

.  Originally,  France,  as  wdl  as  Spain  and  Portii^,  anjoyed 
political  freedom.  We  say  political,  because  in  these  states, 
and  in  France  especially,  the  authority  of  the  severe^  was 
hdd  in  dieck  by  a  numerous  martial  and  resolute  aristocracy. 
Elxc^ting,  however,  in  the  towns  which  obtained  royal  char- 
ters of  emancipation  from.the  yoke  of  the  nobles,  the  peasants 
at  large  were  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the 
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5  NAPOLSON   BUONAPABTE. 

potent  barons,  whose  fields  diey  cultivated,  whose  battles  they 
fin^ht,  whose  behests  they  obqred,  at  whose  firowns  they 
trembled,  and  at  the  shrine  of  whose  lust  and  cupidity  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  their  whole  property  were  oflfered  up 
in  daily  sacrifice. 

The  first  eonsiderable  augmentation  of  their  power  which 
the  kings  of  France  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  received,  was 
firom  the  annexation  of  the  provinces  held  by  the  sovereigns 
of  Eng^d :  an  event  which  was  nearly  accomplished  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  Before  that  era,  the  French 
monarch  was  only  the  first  baronr  of  his  kingdom ;  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  his  more  powerful  vassals ;  and  dependmg  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  splendour  of  his  exalted  rank,  and  the 
necessary  charges  of  his  civil  administration,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  crown  lands,  joined  to  an  inconsiderable  revenue 
imposed  upon  their  merchandize.  In  process  of  time,  the 
rich  foreign  inheritance  of  our  Henry  II.  merged  by  suc^ 
cessive  conquests  in  the  persons  of  the  French  kings,  and  they 
became  more  powerful  themselves,  and  consequentiy  better 
enabled  to  extend  protection  to  their  subjects. 

The  feudal  system  united  at  difierent  extremities  of  one 
vast  chain  (of  which  the  sovereign  was  the  first,  and  the 
humble  possessor  of  a  solitary  knight's  fee,  die  last  link^  all 
who  aspired  to  the  rank  an^  character  of  gentiy.  But  well 
adapted  &s  this  system  was,  Irom  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ofaoonquermg  people,  dispersed  amongst  a  vanquished  but 
more  numerous  nation,  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  latter,  and 
establish  the  security  of  the  former  from  external  assaults,  while 
the  conquest  itself  was  recent;  it  was  proved  in  a  short  time, 
fi'om  its  inherent  vices,  to  be  equally  and  necessarily  a  scourge 
to  the  peasants,  and  a  perpetual  grievance  to  the  sovereign. 
A  community  of  interests  soon  established  die  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  monarch  and  the  lower  orders  of  his  subjects 
in  mitigating  the  rigours,  and  repressing  the  excesses  result- 
ing from  a  state  of  feudality.  The  humiliation  of  the  nobles 
was  a  &vourite  object  with  Louis  XI.  The  rack,  the  dungeon, 
and  the  axe,  were  unsparingly  employed  by  that  great  poli- 
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ticiaa,  and  still  greater  Ijrruit  A  ntstcemary  Ktandidg  imjr 
eiifi>toed  his  mandates ;  and  th6  noblels,  vidiout  union  amoofit 
themselTes,  or  military  experi^ice^  and  destitute  of  popular 
support)  were  reduced  to  full  and  unqualified  submission^ 
But  whilst  the  sovereign  thus  extended  his  authority  over  the 
noUes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  became,  in 
consequence  of  their  firanchise,  great  and  ptoaperous,  tha 
villager  or  serf  reniained  still  exposed  to  the  tyraliny  of  iha 
seigneur.  The  religious  wars  which  des<^ted  Fiance  from 
the  time  of  Frands  L  to  the  apostacy  o(  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
asoendani^  acquired  and  mituntained  during  a  great  part  6f 
that  melancholy  interval  by  the  house  of  Cruise^  exalted  once 
more  the  power  of  the  principal  nobility  oh  the  ruins  of  the 
just  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  dearest  rights  c^the 
people. 

The  patemal  government  of  Heniy  IV.  dcatrized^  but  did 
not  efifectuaUy  heal  the  wounds  of  his  cduntry.  The  Icmg 
minority  which  succeeded  the  assassination  of  that  gi^eat 
and  good  prince,  and  the  faction  to  whidi  it  gave  rise,  had 
plunged  every  part  of  the  empire  in  the  most  frightful  disorder; 
when  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm  appeared,  and  wielding  the 
scqptre  of  an  all-pervading  despotism,  quelled  the  waves  of  po* 
pular  commotion  into  that  gloomy  add  awful  calm  which  com* 
monly  succeeds  the  rage  of  the  tempest.  In  the  iron  grasp  of 
Ridilieu,  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  the  remaining  liberties  of 
the  people  were  crushed;  and  ai^nmiformity  df  slavery  succeeded 
to  the  caprices  of  wanton  licentiousness,  Ildub  XIV.  was 
not  only  the  most  formidable,  but  in  fact  the  most  absolute 
monard)  in  Europe;  and  his  internal  administradon,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  civil  liberty  is  concerned,  presents  a  revolting 
picture  of  lawless  oppression*  To  enter  into  minute  par* 
ticulars  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  object.  We  must, 
therefore,  now  proceed  to  discuss  the'  form'  of  the  French 
constitution,  and  the  practical  results  of  the  system  of  achnif 
lustration. 

The  first  and  greatest  tribunal  was  that  of  the  Stiites-Gi- 
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neral  of  tlie  kingdom,  which  consisled  of  the  King  and  the 
fepregentatives  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  enfranchised 
part  of.  the  population.  -  This  august  court,  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  were  united  in  Jure  et  in  esse  was  very 
rarely  assembled.  The  last  convention  of  the  States  General 
took  place  in  1617*  A  more  coni^enient  instrument  was  found 
to  interpose  the  mockery  of  an  interm^ediate  power  between 
liie  isovereign  and  his  subjects.  Courts  of  justice,  called  par- 
Iiaments»  whose  members  Were  lawyers,  and  whowere  nominated 
for  life  by  the  king,  were  gradually  established  and  dispersed 
thiVittghout  the  provinces.  It  was  a  most  important  branch  of 
their  fimctions,  to  renter  the  sovereign's  edicts ;  after  which 
enr<Ament  they  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  In  case  of  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the^  magistracy  to  raster  the  edict  proposed  to 
them,  the  alternative  adopted,  was  to  hold  what  was  called  a 
Bed  of  Justice;  when  the  king,  in  person,  went  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  compelled  the  record  of  what  he  de^mL 

This  was  the  only  barrier  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  kia^y 
tynumy*  In  the  administration  of  justice  Ihe  institution  of 
juries  was  unknown.  Torture  was  frequently  inflicted;  and 
leitres  de  cachet  placed  the  personal  liber^  of  every  French- 
man at  the  disposal  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  minister's  valets. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  from  all  taxation ; 
which  fell  vdth  insupportable  weight  upon  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people*  Myriads  of  monks  and  nuns  covered  the  land, 
and  devoured  its  richest  fruits.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
burthened  with  the  gratuitous  performance  of  many  oppressive 
duties  for  their  advantage.  To  complete  the  picture.  Protest- 
antism was  proscribed;  and  the  dissenters  from  the  Catholic 
fiuth  were  kindly  disencumbered  of  all  secular  cares  by  the  se- 
questration and  destruction  of  their  property;  their  understand- 
ings enlightened  by  the  conflagration  of  their  own  dwellings; 
and  their  souls  consMeraUy  mortified  by  the  forced  maceration 
and  torture  of  their  schismatical  bodies.  Such  was  the  state  of 
civil  polity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  k  Grattdl  Yet,  in  the  course  of 
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tHat  tdgn,  menbf  the  most  powerful  atld  extensive  geniiis  ineverj 
branch  of  learning,  nsefiil  and  ornamental,  as  well  as  in  every 
department  of  civil  and  military  admiiustration,  flourished. 
'  The  profligate  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  aggravated 
the  evils  of  the  state;  and  when  Louis  XV.  mounted  the 
throne,  the  court  exhibited  an  arena,  on  which  prostitutes  and 
valets  de  <Aambre  contended  for  the  mastery  over  the  feeble  and 
enervated  mind  of  the  royal-  rake.  The  first  employments  of 
the  state  were  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  most  unworthy 
and  incapaUe  indiyiduals  to  gratify  a  Pompadour  or  a  Bftrr& 
To  form  a  correct  notion  of  this  court,  the  reader  must  con«- 
ceive  the  women  generally  to  have  been  devoid  not  only  of 
virtue,  but  its  apology  and  substitute,  shame;  and  the  men 
emasculated  of  every  generous,  decent,  and  patriotic  feeling. 
Finally,  the  finances  became  disordered,  and  a  new  spirit  arose 
among  the  parliament,  which  commumcated  with  electrical 
rapidity  to  the  people,  and  menaced  the  kingdom  with  dvil 
war.  The  dilutes  respecting  the  bull  unigenitus  roused  the 
representatives  to  a  system  of  vigorous  opposition  to  the  mea* 
snres  of  government,  which  it  could  not,' in  the  event,  control^ 
and  whidi,  supported  by  the  incUgnant  aid  of  the  people,  may 
be  considoied  as  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  revolution.  ' 

During  this  reign  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  France,  the 
consequences  of  which  were  not  at  that  time'  generally. fore* 
se^.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,'  Grunm,  and  a  host  of 
other  writers,  assailed  by  argument  and  rkfieule  not  only  the 
Romish  superstition,  but  the  errors  and  corruptions  of.  the 
govenmient.  It  has  been  the  curse  and  calamity  of  the  French 
nation,  that  the  speculations  of  these  writers  overshot  thdr 
mark :  that  in  undermining  Pa|pacy,  they  s^iqied  at  ^e  same 
time  the  foundations  of  all  revealed  rdigion;  and  in  their  man- 
ner of  e3q)osing  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power  they  indiqioised 
tbeir  prosdjrtes  to  submit  to  those  necessary  restrictioiis,  wkh- 
out  which  liberty  is  only  a  doak  for  licentiousness,  and  wild 
experimaits  to  attain  impracticable  perfecti<m,  convert  reform-* 
ation  into  revointion,  render  the  possession  of  property  in- 
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secure)  demoratite  the  people^  And  temuBflte  in  that  liiMurchy 
from  which  militaiy  usurpation  is  hail^  as  a  deliyertoce. 

Oil  the  Acd^ion  of  Louis  XVI.,  a  prince  honourably  dis** 
tinguished  from  his  predecessors  by  the  purity  of  his  morals, 
and  the  natural  berieyolence  c^  his  dispositioO)  the  governr- 
nsnt  appeared  to  repose  in  tranquillity  on  its  ancient  foundar 
tiotts*  But  France,  humbled  in  the  dust  by  the  reverses  which 
signalized  the  latter  yeand  of  the  war,  tenpinated  by  the  peace 
of  Verssilles  in  1768,  cherished  the  hope'aud  unextinguishf- 
able  desire  of  vengeanix.  The  unhappy  disputes  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies  afforded  the 
opportunity.  The  treacherous  De  Choiseul^  who  then  pre<- 
sided  over  the  oouucils  of  France^  directed  her  jkets  and 
armies  to  cooperate  with  the  Americans.  The  result,  no 
Englishman  who  merits  that  tide,  would  wish,  if  he  could 
ayoid  it,,  to  remember.  He  did  not  live  to  behold  the  conse- 
quence of  his  system  of  policy;  but  it  was  ordained  that  his 
sovereign  should  drain  to  its  last  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  retri^ 
button*  The  detachment  of  the  French  army  which  triumphed 
with  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  imbibed  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  catise  for  which  they  had  contended.  Their 
opinions  were  communicated  to  their  brethren,  and  were  gra- 
dually adopted  by  an  infinite  majority  of  the  people.  Skill, 
the  march  of  the  revolution  might  have  been  retarded,  had 
not  the  government  proclaimed  its  insolvency  by  dishonouring 
oertain  bills  drawn  from  Martinique.  Various  expedients 
were  successively  devised  by  the  minister  Tuigot,  Necl^er,  and 
Calonne^  to  restore,  or  at  least,  to  improve,  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Retrenchments  were  made  in  the  disbursean^ts  of 
the  royal  household;  loans  were  raised  by  Neckar  upon  the 
credit  of  the  revenue^  and  new  taxes  were  attempted  to  be 
levied.  The  king^s  edicts  were  refused  to  be  registered  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris*  The  members  remonstrated,  and 
were  exiled.  The  other  executive  assemblies  of  France  were 
equally  refractory.  The  king,  at  lengthy  nominated  a  Con« 
mention  of  140  persons  of  the  highest  rank.    They  were  ^ually 
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avterte  to  dt^  te#  tases^  whidi  were  intended  lo  iqaply  to  tbe 
nobility  and  clergy  as  well  sM  the  peof^.  The  Pariiameut 
of  Paris  bang  recalled,  another  experiment  waa  tried  u{)on 
their  submission*  The  king  held  a  Bed  of  Justice,  with  the 
view  q(  causing  the  edicts  for  the  new  taxes  to  be  registered. 
A  long  discussion  took  plaice  in  his  presence ;  at  the  dote  of 
which  His  Majesty  commanded  the  edicts  to  be  registered; 
The  Duke  of  Orlean3  boldly  remonstrated  against  this  despotie 
measure:  he  was  exiled,  and  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Parliament  arrested.  The  king,  howeVer,  soon  recalled 
the  Dukcf,  and  released  the  impriik>ned  members.  The  mutual 
hostility  between  the  King  and  Parliament  still  subsisdng,  a 
scheme  was  tried  fi>r  constituting  a  new  court,  whidi  was  to 
supersede  the  Parliamait  in  its  most  important  functions^ 
This  proposition  was  fiercely  opposed,  and  finally  abandoned^ 

The  government,  hdted  and  despiaedi  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Necker,  by  the  people;  crippled  in  its  finances,  and  desti^ 
tute  of  any  fixed  principle  of  action,  altematdy  coercing  and 
conceding^  at  length  resolved  on  the  decLuve  measure  of  aa^ 
sembling  the  States-GeneraL  It  was  determined  that  the 
number  of  deputies  should  be  1200,  of  which  600  were  choseit 
by,  and  to  represent,  the  people. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  narration  of  the  ever-memorable 
effects  of  this  measure,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  amiabfe^ 
but  unfortunate^  Louis  to  state,  that  he  had  spontaneously 
eflfected  many  important  ameliorations  in  the  adminiatratioo^ 
The  Protestants,  so  kmg  the  victims  of  the  most  cruel  and 
impolitic  persecution,  were  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  rkes.  The  torture  was  abolished  in  judicial  proceed 
idgs ;  and,  as  fiir  aa  the  royal  example  and  precepts  could 
counteract  the  unfeeling  rapacity  and  eastern  luxury  of  the 
court,  the  finances  were  eooncMnicaUy  and  wisdy  adnnnistered^ 
Stilly  however,  the  main  grievance  of  the  emjMi^  the  power 
of  causing  arbitrary  axrests;  the  exanption  of  the  nobility 
(estimated  at  100,000  individuals,)  and  the  clergy  (reck<»ied 
at  80,000,)  from  all  share  of  the  pubMc  burth^is;  and  the 
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subjection  of  the  peasahtiy  to  the  despotic  jurisdidtioii  of  ibe 
seigiieim,  remained  unredreiGied« 

All  France  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the 
sension  of  the  States*Genera],  which  todc  place  on  4tb  May, 
1789 ;  but,  upon  the  representatives  of  the  peo^de,  the  regards 
of  the  nation  were 'fixed  with  the  fervour  of  hope,  and  the  in* 
tensity  of  attachment.  Hardly  had  this  august  ^kssembly  met; 
when  a  question  of  the  first  magnitude  in  its  results  was  agi- 
tated. 'Tliis  was  no  other  than,  whether  the  delegates  of  the 
dUbrent  orders  should  carry  on  their  deliberations  in  sq>amte 
diambers,  or  in  one  body.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
strenuously  contended  for  the  latter  expeditot.  They  rea- 
soned, and  most  justly,  tfaiit  it  was  usdiess  to  equalize  theif 
numbers  with  that  of  the  repi^esent&tites  of  th^  nolMlity  and 
dergy.  If  these  two  orders,  having  personal  mterests,  not  only 
separate  from,  but  even  hostile  to,  the  general  interests  of 
the  nation,  were  to  have  distinct  voices,  it  Was  dear  that  in 
all  contests,  (and  many  such  wereaiitidpated'  betwe^en  the  po- 
pular part  of  the  national  representation  and  the  nobility  and 
dergy,)  every  proposition  emanating  firom  the  former^  and  en- 
trenching upon  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  would  be  opposed 
and  rejected  in  the  Upper  Houses.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
perspicuous  notion  of  the  wantof  common  foresight,  and  even  of 
common  saiae,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  than  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  entirdy  unprepared  for  a  dilemma  it  had 
itself  created.  All  business  was  suspended  vrhilst  the  vital 
question  was  discussed  between  the  privil^ed  order  and  the 
popular  representatives*  By  degrees,  different  members  of 
the  nobility  and  the  dergy  united  themsdves  to  the  Commons, 
who,  thus  fortified,  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  assumed  tlie  title 
of  National  Assembly;  therdiy  redudng  those  who  composed 
the  privileged  order  to  the  rank  of  private  individuals.  It  was 
then  that  the  King  interfered,  and,  annulling  the  arrSts  of  the 
assembly,  decided  for  the  deliberation,  by  separate  chambers, 
on  matters  which  rdated  to  the  privileges  of  the  difik^ent  orders. 
At  an  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  States-General,  at  Ver-« 
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saillesyinthepresence  of  the  king,  he  attmpted  tocilrry  this 
measure  into  eaoecutioD.  At  his  departure^  an  usher  sumii\oiied 
the  representatiTes  of  the  Conmims  to  leave  the  hall ;  when 
Mii«beaa  made  this  daring  and  detarininedre[dy:  '^Tellyoav 
master,  that  we  will  not  disperse  but  at  the  pdnt  of  the  baycmet  Pf 

During  this  struggle,  the  royal  cabinet  was  rent  by  internal 
Actions;  the  queen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  with,  th^r 
interested  adherents,  advised  .  the  most  despotic  measures 
agaipst  the  assembly.  Necker,  whose  influence  was  upon  the 
wane^  reoommoided  conciliatory  expedients,.  The  King,' weak 
and  hrraMHute  in  his  conduct,  but  pure  and  benevolent  in  his 
designs,  had  not  capacity,  to  discecn,  nor  vigour  to  pursue 
a  manly  and  consistent  course.'  Thus,  after  opposing  the 
union  of  the  orders  in  one  assembly,  he  sent  a  mandate  to 
such  of  the  nobility  and  d^rgy  as  had  already  joined  the 
commons,  to  unite  themselves  to  them.  Having  conceded  this 
most  important  point,  it  behoved  the  king  to  capitulate  to  A 
power,  iriiich,  supported  as  it  then  was  by  the  people,*  was  in 
Act  the  depository  and  orgm  of  the  sovereign  wU).  By  an 
act  as  it  would  almost  appear  of  judicial  blindness, ;  the 
numarch  having  unchained  and  unmuzzled  the  lion,  attesqpted 
to  replace  his  fetters  by  a  rope  of  straw.  Troops  were  ofdered 
to  march  to  Paris  from  the  frontiers.  M. Necker  was.dis* 
missed,  and  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  cklay* 
The  sword  was  dmwn  and  suspended  by  a  single  hair  over.the 
AssemUy.  Ere  this  crisis  had  amved,  tumults  had  brok^i 
out  in  Paris,  in  which  some  soldiers  of  the  guards  had  joined 
the  people.  The  dismission  of  Necker  exasperated,  but  did 
not  intimidate  the  multitude.  On  July  14th,  1789,  a  body 
of  upwards  of  40,000  men,  headed  by  detachments  of  the 
very  army  which  was  to  overawe  and  crush  them,  attacked 
the  Bastflle.  The  fortress  was  stonned,  and  the  governor 
assassinated. 

It  was  now  that  Louis  tronfaled  on  the  verge  of  that  awful 
precipice,  to  which  he  had  been  unconsdously  led  by  weak  and 
irresolute  oounsdlors.  He  repaired  unintended  to  the  assembly, 
whose  members  were  now  the  undispiited  masters  of  France^ 
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It  would  require  rolumes  to  rebouut  all  the  events  wkkh  in* 
tervened  between  dii^  and  die  period  when  Baomqpiarte  re* 
appears  on  the  scene :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ohservey  ti^at  tke 
assembly,  in  their  .thirst  for  innorationy  not  only  removed  the 
real  grievances  of  the  country,  but  reduced  the  royal  authority 
to  a  mere  pageant  By  abolishing  theorder  of  nobility,  they 
deprived  the  sovereign  of  his  nfitural  danders,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  a  power  which  could  mediate  between,  and  hold  in 
check,  the  royal  prerogative  and  die  encroadunaits  of  a 
popular  assembly. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  emigrated.  .  By  their  pusQlanimous 
flight,  the  King  and  Queen  were  leA  exposed  and  undefended, 
not  only  to  the  rude  violence  of  the  Parisian  mob,  but  to  the 
more  dangerous  assaults  of  the  republican  party  in  the  as* 
aembly;  the  leaders  of  which  were  aow  denominated  jacobiks. 
The  uneasy  position  of  the  King,  and  the  affectionate  feelings 
which  ^wed  in  his  benevolent  heart  towards  bis  expatriated 
relations*  and  their  fioUowers,  (unhappily  mistaken  by  him  for 
his  real  friends,)  led.  him  to  permit  a  sort  of  interior  cabinet  in 
his  councils,  composed  of  the  adherents  of  the  former  rigime^ 
distinct  from,  and  in  secret  opposition  to,  his  accredited  minis- 
ters. Hence  jealousies,  tumults,  massacres  on  the  part  of 
the  people;  and  indiscreet  and  even  apparently  treacherous 
and  equivocal  acts  on  that  of  the  King.  A  situation  so  per- 
plexing could  not  last  long.  Louis,  who,  had  he  been  treated 
by  the  assemby  as  his  acknowledged  virtues  deserved,  would 
probably  have  adhered  with  unshaken  and  honourable  firm* 
lEiess  to  the  constitution,  attempted  to  .escape  to  the  frontiers* 
He  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  Paris :  from  that  hour, 
althoi^  the  hypocrisy  of  decent  respect  was  for  some  time  main- 
tained between  the  King  and  the  National  Assemby  (which  was 
abandoned  when  the  second  assembly  met),  all  real  confidence 
was  destroyed.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emigrants,  and  proposed  to 
enter  France,  apparently  crippled  in  power  and  resources,  with 
great  armies,  to  restore  the  ancient  monarchy..    No  possible 
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crent  could  have  been  more  &tal  to  Louis;  and,  as  if  to 
.  deprive  him  of  all  hope,  the  National  Assembly,  whichdiad 
•rendered  sucli  importaat  services  to  France,  bat  had  at  the 
same  time  undermined  and  exposed  to  the  licentious  gaae  of 
the  nibble  the  foundations  of  the  monarchy,  dissolved  them- 
selves; and,  by  a  self-denying  ordinance,  none  of  the  m«sibers 
could  be  re-elected  in  the  Convaition  about  to  meet. 

In  the  National  Assembly,  Louis  had  many  warmfiriends  and 
zealous  defenders.  In  the  Convention  he  had  ftw  partisans; 
and  the  r^gal  form  of  government  still  fewer.  The  members 
of  the  fimner,  widi  very  rare  exceptions,  were  either  fnrknis 
lealots  for  republicanism,  or  selfish  demagogues,  who  courted 
crime  and  anarchy  as  the  steps  by  which  they  could  ascend  to 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  and  then  divide  the  spoils  of  their 
deluded  country. 

The  allies  entered  France  defenceless  on  her  frontier,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto.  The  oriminal 
folly  and  unparalleled  presumption  of  this  document,  nerved 
every  arm  and  fired  every  heart  for  vengeance.  Until  their 
arrival  in  Champaigne,  they  encountered  no  serious  oppo* 
sition,  but  were  there  entangled  in  difficult  defiles  in,*  the 
forest  of  Ai^nne,  (the  Thermophyke  of  France.)  Foiled  also 
by  die  genius  of  Dumourier,  and 'destitute  cf  the  commonest 
supply  of  provisions,  they  ingloriously  retreated.  .The  advance 
of  the  allied  armies  was  the  signal  for  commotion.  The 
Thttilleries  were  forced  on  the  fetal  10th  of  Ai^;ust  1*192;  the 
King  deposed  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  and  the  govern- 
ment  declared  to  be  in  words,  what  it  had.  long  been  in  beftf 
a  republic  While  these  important  transectiGiui  occurred  at 
Paris,  the  allies  continued  to  retreat,  and  Dumourier  to  pur- 
sue. The  batde  of  Gtenaf^  decided  for  the  time  the  fete  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  the  repuhlican  general  advanced  as  a 
Gooqueror  to  the  firontiers  of  Holland. 

The  feraous  fintemising  decree  of  the  Convention,  the  at? 
tempt  to  open  the  nav^;adon  of  the  Scheldt,  but  really  and 
infinentidyiy^  the  fears  of  the  British  government  for  the  loyaltjr 
of  the  people,  assailed  by  astfiil  demagogues,  precq[Mtaited  bodt 
countries  into  a  war.  ^L^ 
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It  was  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  that  the 
arms  of  the  republic  prospered ;  her  victorious  .  banners 
were  unfurled  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  but  the  laurels  of  the  • 
French  armies  were  tarnished  by  the  enormous  guilt  of  the 
fectbns  at  home.  In  (^position  to  common  decency^  and  in 
violation  of  common  justice,  the  C!onyention  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the;  incongruous  characters  of  legislators,  judges,  and 
executioners ;  and,  after  a  trial  sjdll  thore  irregular  and  iniquity 
ous  than  that  of  our  unfortunfite  Charles  L,  they  condemned 
their  virtuous  but  loo  irresolute  sovereign,  to  death;  and  he 
was  aocQcdingly  guillotined  on  the  21st  January,  179$. 

When  ibis  unfortunate  ps'ince  followed  the  natural  dictates 
of  his  heart,  he  was,  so  &r  as  the  limitation  of  his  talents 
would  allow,  an  example  for  all  future  monarchs.  It  was  his 
misfortune,  and  the  calamity  of  his  country,  that  he  was  swayed, 
oa  too  many  occasions,  by  the  advice  of  sycophants,  who  con- 
sulted not  the  real  interests  of  their  master,  combined  as  .they 
were  with  those  of  r^j^enerated  France,  but  the  gratification 
of  their  resentmait»  and  the  restoradcm  of  their  own  authority. 
Immortal  infiuny^  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  posterity,  will 
attach  to  the  ferocious  demagogues  who  so  wantonly  and 
cruelly  shed  his  blood,  whilst  the  tear  of  the  historian  will  be* 
dew  with  generous  ^mpathy  the  page  in  which  he  records  his 
unhappy  &te.   .' 

.The.death  of  the  king  dissolved  the  feeble  tie»  which,  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  common  object,  the  destructiixi  of  monarchy 
and  the  monarchy  had  held  tog^her  the  lea^ng  members  of 
the  Qonventipn.  .  A  schism  took  place  between  the  Brissotines 
and  the  fiiction  of  the  Mountain,  composed  of  ultca^jacobins. 
Blood  was  q>ilt  in  torrents,  and  the  trophies  of  the  Mountain 
were  erected  on  a  pjrramid  of  human  heads. 
.  A  phrenzy.  seized  the  Convention ;  Christianity  was  pro- 
scribed; every  thing  in.  the  shape  of  decency  and  consist* 
ency  was  utterly  abandoned^  and  vice  in  its  most  hideous 
excesses  triumphed  unreproved.  Never  in  the  annald  of  the 
world  was  thare  seen  a  groupe  of  legislators  presiding  over 
die  destiniqs  of  a  great  and  roighly  empire,  so  utterlv  base. 
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SO  remorselessly  wicked*  Whilst  the  destroyers  of  loyalty 
and  Louis,  were  executing  justice  upon  each  other,  die 
armies  were  neglected,  and  Dumourier  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 

Discomfited  in  a  series  of  less  important  actions,  the  conv- 
meoceraent  of  the  campaign  of  1 793,  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
for  the  French  an  era  of  calamity.  Dumourier  retreated  to 
Conde,  on  the  French  frontiers,  and  attempted  to  seduce  his 
army,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in 
the  restoration  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful :  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  rejected  the 
overture  with  disdain.  Dumourier  fled  for  his  life,  leaving  an 
army  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters,  diminished  in  numbers, 
distrustful  of  their  generals,  and  wanting  arms,  clothing,  and 
every  species  of  military  equipment  On  the  side  of  Germany 
and  Italy  the  French  were  equally  unsuccessful. 

In  Brittany  and  the  ancient  province  of  Poictou,  the  roy- 
alists took  up  arms,  and  so  formidable  was  this  insurrection, 
that  tliey  advanced  within  100  miles  of  Paris. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Italian  states,  joined 
the  coalition.  Thus>  on  every  side  tlie  republic  was  assailed ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  oppressive  force  on  the  extremities, 
was  the  increase  of  the  elastic  and  repellent  central  power. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  and  cursorily  sketched  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  French  revolution  up  to  the  period  of  • 
Buonaparte's  conspicuous  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action, 
we  must  once  again  take  up  the  disjointed  thread  of  our 
biography.  We  left  our  hero  retired  within  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  brother  officers ;  and  sustaining  at  a  riper  age  tlie 
consistency  of  those  singular  maxims,  and  no  less  singular 
manners  which  distinguished  him  as  a  boy. 

Buoni^arte  did  not  remain  long  in  the  regiment  in  whicli 
he  was  first  enrolled.  He  quitted  that  corps  and  repaired  to 
Corsica,  where  he  resided  some  time  vnth  his  mother,  then  a 
widow,  and  in  indigent  circumstances.  Whilst  he  remained 
in  this  state  of  seclusion,  he  continued  bis  professional  studies, 
amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  composing  a  History  of  Cor- 

voL.  VI.  c  r^         I 
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sica,  which  was  approved  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  RobertsoA 
of  Fl-tince.  He  soon  afterwards  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  until  the  year  1790. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remind  our  readers,  th^ 
Buonaparte  warmly  and  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy* It  was  only  in  the  progress  of  so  mighty  a  revolu- 
tion, which  prohibited  all  artificial  distinctions,  that  a  master 
mind  like  his  could  hope  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth  and  rank.  Talents  may,  after  a  particular  period,  create 
circumstances,  when  their  possessor  can  range  in  a  certain 
orbit;  but  an  opening  must  in  the  first  instance  be  afibrded 
for  the  display  of  these  talents. 

In  1791,  Buonaparte  having  re-entered  the  army,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  of  artillery,  in  the  regiment  of  Grenoble, 
and  quartered  at  Valence  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  Ajaccio  to  organize  a  battalion  of  national 
volunteers,  and  seize  the  small  isles  that  lie  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.  During  his  performance  of  this  service,  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  countryman  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  since 
so  well  known  in  the  diplomatic  world.  The  difference  of 
their  political  sentiments  metamorphosed  their  fl-iendship  into 
the  most  implacable  hostility,  and  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped 
imprisonment  from  the  machinations  of  Di  Borgo.  He  theii 
left  Corsica,  and  proceeded  to  Nice  with  his  regiment,  where 
he  superintended  as  an  artillery  officer  between  St.  Remo  and 
Nice.  It  was  also  a  part  of  his  duty  to  collect  supplies  for  the 
French  army  of  Italy  from  the  southern  departments  of 
France;  a  service  at  that  time  attended,  IVom  the  perturbed 
state  of  the  districts,  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  some 
personal  danger. 

Hitherto  Buonaparte  had  been  employed  on  occasions  whidi 
only  required  ordinary  talents ;  but  the  time  was  approaching 
when  this  military  meteor  was  to  astonish  and  terrify  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  by  its  portentous  brilliancy.  The  first  occasion" 
wiiich  drew  into  particular  notice  the  splendid  abilities  of  Na^ 
poleon,  was  the  capture  of  Toulon^  which  surrendered  to  Lkird 
HiX>d  and  an  allied  military  ibrce,  composed  of  detachments 
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from  the  furmies  of  almost  evexy  power  in  hostility  with  France^ 
His  Lordship  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Frendi 
King,  in  179S»  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  the  constitution 
accepted  by  Louis  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1790.  The  ele- 
ments of  disMMitent  existed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  possession  by  an  enemy,  of  the  first 
ste-port  of  the  republic,  and  that  enemy  proclaiming  its  ad- 
herence to  a  form  of  government  which  had  still  many  sup- 
porters among  the  pec^le,  was  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity 
which  taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  terrible  energies  of  the  Con- 
vention. A  large  army  was  raised,  armed,  and  equipped 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  furnished  with  a  tremendous 
ardllery. 

The  town  and  harbour  of  Toulon  are  commanded  and 
almost  environed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  precipitous  hills. 
The  possession  of  these  hills,  and  of  the  batteries' raised  upon 
them,  was  an  object  of  primary  importance  to  both  armies. 
Desperate  effi>rts  were  accordingly  made  for  their  acquisition 
or  retention  by  each,  with  various  and  alternate  fortune;  but 
the  French  gained  ground  upon  the  besieged.  In  this  situation 
the  ^pointment  of  a  competent  officer  for  the  scientific  direc- 
tion of  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers,  engaged  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  conventional  commissioners,  Barras  and  Fre- 
ron,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Buonaparte,  who  was  then 
serving  as  an  ai^ery  officer.  On  entering  his  new  command, 
he  perceived  the  importance  of  occupying  a  strong  position 
called  Malbusquet,  which  commanded  the  tower  and  arsenal. 
On  this  height  he  constructed  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon, 
and  ccmunenced  a  tremendous  bombardment  The  allied 
forces  made  a  sally  to  recover  the  post.  They  succeeded  ip 
their  original  design;  but  pursuing  the  enemy  with  precipitate 
courage,  too  far,  were  overpowered  by  the  French,  and  compel- 
led to  retreat  wilii  great  loss ;  as  well  as  to  resign  Malbusquet. 
Fiom  this  period  )he  assaults  of  the  besiegers  became  more 
terrible,  the  lines  of  the  besi^ed  growing  every  day  more 
ccmtnicted.  Throughout  the  operations  of  this  protracted 
siege,  the  courage,  promptitude,  and  genius  of  Napol^n,  drew 
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from  his  general,  Dugomier,  who  afterwards  commanded  a 
French  army  in  Spain,  a  public  and  highly  flattering  acknow- 
ledgment. It  is  stated  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement, 
Barras  found  fault  with  the  direction  of  a  gun  which  had  been 
pointed  under  the  order  of  Buonaparte:  the  young  gentle- 
man requested  he  would  attend  to  his  duty  as  a  Naval  Com- 
missioner ;  "  I  will  do  my  duty,*'  said  he,  "  according  to  my 
own  judgment,  and  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  with 
my  head."  Neither  friend  nor  foe  could  induce  him  to  forego 
any  purpose  upon  which  he  had  previously  formed  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  results  of  the  siege  are  well  knovm.     On  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1793,  the  Allies  finally  evacuated  the  town,  burning  the 
arsenal,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour.     On  this,  as  well  as  on 
too  many  other  occasions,  the  victories  .of  die  French  were 
dishonoured  by  unwarrantable  cruelty  and  bloodshed;  and  it 
is  stated  upon  respectable  authority,   that  Buonaparte    was 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  greater  criminals,  in  putting  to 
death,  in  cold  blood,  a  number  of  unfortunate  royalists  who 
were  found,  after  the  departure  of  the  Allies,  in  the  town. 
But  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  gross  excesses  indulged  in 
by  the  revolutionary  powers  when  victory  attended  their  arms. 
The  recovery  of  Toulon,  the  capture  of  Lyons,  the  sub- 
mission of  Marseilles,  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  York 
by  Houchard  before  Dunkirk,  and  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Maubeuge  by  Jourdan,  placed  the  Convention  in  comparative 
security,  and  enabled  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  re^ 
markable  combination  of  profligate  guilt  and  splendid  talent, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  immense  military  resources  which 
the  Convention  (by  the  famous  decree  proposed  to  Barrere, 
of  arming  and  employing  the  whole  male  population  of  France 
in  defence  of  the  country,)  placed  at  their  disposal.    The  cam- 
paign of  the  years  1794  and  1799,  were  accordingly  eminently 
successftil.     Pichegreu  on  the  side  of  maritime  Flanders,  and 
Jourdan  on  that  of  the  Sombre  and  Meusci  after  many  san- 
guinary battles,  drove  the  allied  forces  from  the  Netherlands 
into  Germany. 
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HoUaud  wto  alsQ  amquered  by  this  genend,  and  the  Rhine» 
firom  its  oonfla^ce  with  the  sea  to  Basle,  was  a  line,  which 
bounded  on  that  frontier  the  acquisition  of  France. 

Dugomier,  on  the  other  hand,  signally  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  compelled,  the  King  of  Spain  to  sue  for  peace.  The  in« 
surrection  in  the  western  departments,  prolonged  chiefly  by 
the  in&mous  cruelties  and  flagitious  conduct  of  the  agents  of 
the  Convention ;  the  c^ture  of  her  colonies  by  England ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Brest  fleet  by  Lord  Howe,  (on  the  memor- 
able 1st  of  June,  1794,)  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  armies 
in  Germany,  in  1795,  were  the  principal,  and  perhaps,  only 
deductions  from  the  achievements  of  France,  Glorious,  how- 
erer,  as  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Republic  at  this 
juncture^   ^^  within  were  rottenness,  wounds,  and  putrifying 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  faction,  called  the  Moun- 
tain, had  triumphed  over  the  Brissotines.  The  incarnate 
fiend  Robespierre,  Henriot,  C!ollet  d'Herbois,  Barl*ere,  and 
other  cbie&  of  that  party,  ruled  the  Convention  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  So  blood-thirsty  a  set  of  miscreants  had  probably  never 
before  united  themselves  with  such  unyielding  decision,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  particular  object,  as  were  to  be  found  among  this 
knot  of  ultra-republicans.  At  length  Robespierre  conceived 
the  design  of  raising  himself  to  the  supreme  ^authority. 
Blinded  by  his  ambition,  he  did  not  perceive,  or  at  least  did 
not  regard,  the  insurmountable  di£Sculties  which  impeded  the 
execution  of  his  project.  Possessing  no  one  quality  which 
could  command  the  esteem,  nor  any  endowments  which  could 
escite  the  admiration  of  the  French ;  having  no  great  and  ac- 
knowledged public  services  to  plead  ;  unknown  to,  and  tliere- 
fore  disregarded  by,  the  armies ;  alternately  the  director  and 
the  tool  of  the  ruffians  of  a  Jacobinical  mob ;  lie  had  acquired 
his  influence  only  by  a  dexterous  appeal  to  the  passions  and 
fears  of  the  multitude.  His  colleagues  in  guilt  were  alarmed 
when  they  saw  the  heads  of  their  associates  falling  in  hecatombs 
under  the  guillotine.  They  first  abandoned,  and  then  ac- 
cused him.    The  Convention,  whose  members'  hated  Robes- 
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pierre  even  more  than  they  feared  him,  seised  with  alacrity 
the  opportunity  of  combining  their  safety  urith  their  ven-^' 
geance.  After  a  brief  but  ineffectual  struggle,  this  assassin 
perished,  with  his  remaining  supporters,  on  the  scaffi>ld ;  and 
widi  them  soon  after  expired  the  reign  of  blood. 

After  a  long  dreary  night  of  crime  and  horror,  the  first 
dawning  streaks  of  a  more  auspicious  day  began  to  appear  on 
the  political  horizon  of  France.  The  Convention,  who,  while 
they  converted  their  country  into  one  vast  slaughter-house, 
had  saved  it  by  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  their  measures  firom 
foreign  subjugation,  and  civil  war,  appeared  to  resume  the 
feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  men.  The  exiled  members  of 
the  Brissotine  party  were  recalled;  the  prison  doors  were 
opened;  the  operations  of  the  guillotine  were  suspended;  re- 
ligion, the  only  perfect  source  of  morality,  and  the  only  con- 
sistent and  infallible  guide  and  protet^r  of  human  virtue, 
raised  her  declining  head ;  and  France,  from  the  refermatioD, 
however  imperfect,  of  her  governors,  could  once  more  urge 
some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  civilized  country. 

In  the  short  space  of  six  years,  this  nation  had  tried,  and 
tried  in  vain,  the  efficacy  of  the  administration  of  a  republic, 
thinly  disguised  under  the  veil  of  a  monarchy,  and  then  of  an 
avowed  republic.  The  first  experiment  utterly  failed,  as  well, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  from  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  of 
Louis,  as  from  the  absurd  and  tyrannical  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  necessary  exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
second  experiment  also  failed,  not  only  from  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  the  Convention,  but  from  the  moral  impossibility  of 
governing  a  corrupt,  licentious,  turbulent,  and  powerful  na- 
tion, by  a  system  adapted,  generally  speaking,  only  to  small 
and  virtuous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland;  or  the  emanci- 
pated colonies  of  a  free  people,  like  the  United  States  of 
America.  A  new  constitution  was  therefore  prepared  and 
adopted,  which  divided  the  legislature  into  two  chambers,  and 
intrusted  the  executive  administration  to  a  Directory  composed 
of  five  members ;  thus  assimilating  it  in  some  degree  to  the 
British  constitution . 
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We  left  pur  bw>  a$  iim  <^»e  of  the  jeax  119^  d^tiii- 
gttisbed  Iqriili^  itpprobatiw  of  General  Dugomier,  and  sig- 
Haliaed  hy  Im  3Ka}»  l^r^Y^ry,  and  talents,  at  tibe  si^e  of 
TauloD,  whs&ce  he  obt^ioed  the  rfuik  of  g^aai&faL  Soon  a^ 
the  caplare  of  that  city,  he  repairfd  to  Nice,  where  he  waa 
wrce^t^  w,  the  charge  of  being  a  terrorist,  and  of  having 
been  imi^cated  in  the  saQguinary  and  atrpcious  scenes  which 
fiDUonred  the  evaciiatjpp  pf  Toulon.  He  wa^  soon  after  re* 
leaaed*  but  was  deprived  of  l^is  pommand  in  the  artilleryi 
although  he  was  not  dismissed  the  service.  He  was  subse- 
fjp^pAj  (^fered  .a  conunai^d  in  the  infantry,  which  he 
depUoed.  Whi)e  at  Nice,  his  fittentiop  to  his  military  studies 
waa  uniforfl^  ap4  «iOr^ff)itting. 

From  this  city  3uQn^>fMrte  repaired  to  Fari3  to  prefer  bis 
jQompIaint;  but  cpuld  only  ob^in  the  fc^ewal  of  the  offer  of  a 
commaod  in  th^  infimtiy^  I>isg.9^te4  with  tlie  conduct  of  his 
jiuperiors,  he  then  demanded  hi^  disc^arg^  and  permission  to 
jDBpair  to  CoiiataiM;io^e9  both  of  which  requests  were  refused 

him. 

In  179i|  }ie  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Ajaccio,  his  native  town,  which  was  wholly 
uosuccessfuL  The  period  which  intervened  between  this  event 
fund  his  i^{{)Qintnient  to  command  the  troops  destined  to  pro- 
tect the  Convention,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
.forlorn,  epochs  pf  his  life.  Destitute  of  money  and  powerful 
fp^ds,  he  is  said^  about  this  time,  privately  to  have  visited 
gnglpuid,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Adelphi. 
Yfl^  hi^  views  were  in  this  extraordinary  measure,  it  is  not 
j^y  to  determine.  But  for  the  struggles  of  the  Convention, 
th^  orimi  and  progress  of  which  we  have  now  to  record, 
Buonapa^  luight  never  again  have  emerged  into  the  active 
^alks  of  his  profession.  He  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  innumerable  crowds  of  whom  history  vouchsafes  no 
'X(fiOK49  had  not  his  services  been  thus  imperiously  called  into 

Q^pii^tionr 

Jt  .wp^d  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  were  we 
4p^fflter  into  a  review  of  the  directorial  constitution,  firamed  by 

c  4       ■  '      •■    ^ 
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tbe  Conventioii,  and  mibmitted  to  the  Freneh  people.  Hie 
separation  of  the  legislature  into  two  bodies,  one  called  the 
Oouncil  of  Andentsy  the  other  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
was  a  measure  which  ^>pears  to  hare  been  suggested  by  the 
American  constitution.  The  placing  the  executive  authority 
in  the  hands  of  five  members,  and  renewing  them  at  britf 
intervals,  seemed  Calculated  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  against  the  encroachments  of  the- governments  How 
&r  the  issue  corresponded  with  these  expectations,  wiA  shortly 
appear. 

Ataaidat  the  multitude  of  arbitrary  and  oppress»ve  acts  of 
the  Convention,  none  were  more  bitterly  censured  than  tbe 
edict,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  comprising  the  Conven- 
tion should  be  re-elected  for  the  new  legislature;  and  if  the 
Department  would  not  re-elect  two-diirds,  the  Convention 
would  become  an  eleclive  body,  and  supply  die  deficknejr  by 
its  own  nomination.  The  majority  of  the  sections  of  Paris 
were  di$[tinguished  by  their  active  opposition  to  these  Jsws. 
Many  angry  altercations  arose  between  them  and  tbe  Gon^ 
vention.  Expedients  were  ineflk^tually  tried  to  compromise 
the  dispute :  at  length  the  sword  was  uplifted  by  both  parties.' 

On  October  5«  1795,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  between 
the  troops  of  the  contending  iacdons :  those  of  the  Conventi<HA 
were  nominally  commanded  by  Barras,  but  really  and  in 
,  effect  by  Buonaparte,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  artiU^y. 
The  issue  was  for  some  dme  dubious,  but  was  at  length  -de- 
cided in  &vour  of  the  army  of  the  Convention.  The  insure 
gents  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Nearly  8000  of  the 
Parisians  are  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle.  The 
Convention  dissolved  itself  October  27th,  of  the  same  year.   •' 

The  sitting  of  this  infernal  synod  continued  t!Hi1y«-Geven 
months  and  four  days ;  they  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
successor  of  an  hundred  kings ;  and  in  one  day  broke  tbe 
sceptre,  for  which  an  existence  of  fourteen  centuries  had  pro^ 
cured  almost  a  religious  veneration.  They  converted  Fiance 
into  an  armed  nation,  which  sent  a  million  and  a  half  ^rf"*  men 
into  the  field  to  repel  its  enemies ;  and  who  defeated  the  ^mgt^ 

6 
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hiiuitioa  of  ali  the  gneat  powers  of  the  cMitiaent»  aad  subdued 
HoUaad.    This  CoiiTeiitioii  enacted  11»310  Ibptb;  aad  dar- 
ing its  conltnuaiioe,  560  con^Mncies,  and  140  insurreetims' 
were  denooBced;  and  18,613  persons  put  to  death  by  the 
gatUotine.    The  civil  war  at  Lyons  cost  31^200  meu^  and 
that  at  Maneilles^  780.    At  ToidcMi,  14»S£5  Irres  wesre  sacii- 
fioed:;.and  in  the  south  of  France,  after  the  fiill  of  Robespierup, 
?ao  individnab  perished.    The  war  in  La  Vendte  caused  the 
destractiiHi  of  900,000,  and  more  thm  20,000  dwellings; 
4790  persons  conunitted  suicide^  through  fear  <^  the  dreadful 
enormities,  the  massacres,  and  the  legal  cruelties  that  were 
committed;  mid  3400  women  died  of  premature  deli^ries 
from  the  aEmie  cause;  20,000  human  beii^  died  of  famine, 
and  1550  were  driren  to  incurable  insanity.    In  the  colonies^ 
124^000  white  men,  women  and  children,  and  60,000  pe<^e 
of  ookmrwereinhumanly  niassacied,and  two  towns,  and  3200 
habitations  burned.    The  loss  of  men  by  the  war  alone,  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  800,000;  and  123»789  emigxanU 
were  fi>r  ever  excluded  fr«Mn  entering  France.     Such  were  the 
wento  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  bloodiest  and 
most  execrable  assraibly  of  miscreants  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  history,  from  the  remotest  ages  o(  barbarism  to  the 
present  time. 
.  The  services  performed  by  Buonaparte  were  too  important 
to  be  passed  over.    Accordingly  Barras,  at  this  period  one  of 
the  directors,  appointed  him  general  of  the  army  of  the  in- 
terior, a  situation  of  peculiar  trust,  some  emolument,  and  more 
ittfluenoe.    In  the  bq^inning  of  the  year  1796,  Bnon^Mrte 
received  from  Barras  die  hand  of  his  mistress  Josephine^  the 
widow  of  Vicomte  Beauharnois,  in  marria|(e,  with  a  dowry  of 
500^000 francs;  and  from  Camot  the  ooniinand  of  the  arrny^ 
of  Itafy.     Hitherto  the  war  in  that  country  had  been  con- 
sidered  only  as  a  sort  of  episode.    The  French  army  was 
stationed  in  the  Genoese  territory,  on  the  southern  acclivity 
of  d^  mountains,  inferior  in  aumber,  and  still  more. so  in 
iposition  to  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  troops;  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  passes  and  heights  of  the  Alps.    At  tlie  open.- 
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ii^  of  the  camiMUgD,  the  FreDch  bad  their  right  supported  by 
Savona,  and  their  left  by  Monteootte :   an  advanced  guard 
was  stationed  in  iiont  of  Voltri.    On  April  dth  17d6»  Oe* 
neral  Beaulieu  attack^  the  post  of  Voltri,  and.  compelled  the 
French  to  retreat  to  their  last  entrenchment  at  Montenotte. 
Here  his  progress  was  arrested  by  a  redoubt,  hrid  by  about 
1500  men,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  carry.    In  the 
meantime  Buonaparte  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  pe» 
uetrate  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies ;  and  ukimately 
compelled  them  to  fly  .with  the  loss  of  4000  men  and  several 
standards*    By  continued  movements  Napoleon  then  placed 
his  army  on  the  northern  side  of  the  maritime  Ajps.      Pur* 
suing  his  advantage,  on  the  Sd  April  he  succeeded  in  calling 
oiFacorps  of  1,500  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 'General 
Provera,  who  had  retired  to  the  summit  of  a  moimtain,  where, 
during  that  day,  and  part  of  the  14th,  he  kqpt  in  check  the 
left  wing  of  the  French  army.     Whilst  these  operations  were 
in  progress,  a  desperate  struggle  took  place  between  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  French  army  and  the  main  body 
of  the  allied  fcHnces.     The  French  formed  in  close  columns  of 
division,  crossed  the  Barmeda  under  the  enemy's  fire,  with  the 
water  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  assailed  the  right  wing 
and  centre  of  Beaulieu's  army,  while  a  column  was  detadied  to 
penetrate  into  the  rear  of  their  line.    Suo^ess  attended  all 
these  manceuvres,   the  allies  were  worsted  with  the  loss  qf 
10,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    Defeated,  but 
by  no  meuis  disheartened,  the  gaUant  Beaulieu  at  day^break 
on  the  15th,  having  collected  a  force  of  7,000  men,  tlie  flower 
of  his  army,  carried  by  surprise  the  village  of  Dego.    The 
occupation  of  this  post,  the  key  of  the  whole  French  positions, 
was  desperately  contested.     The  battle  lasted,  widi  various 
success,  natjl  the  afternoon.     Several  French  generals  were 
killed  or  dangerously  wounded,  but  the  post  was  finally  re> 
taken,  with  a  loss  to  the  allies  of  nearly  2000  men. 

The  campaign  had  only  lasted  six  days,  and  had  already 
cost  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  16,000  men,  and  a  chain 
of  positions  almost  impregnable.    Other  actipns  of  less  im- 
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portance  followed  |  tbe  allies  were  driven  firom  one  pOBitknf 
to  another;  nddier  riv^  nor  redoubt,  dot  the  difficult  pgBses 
d(  the  mountains,  eoold  dieek  the  progress  of  the  pursuing 
army.  From  the  15th  to  the  24di,  Buonaparte  conttmied  to 
advance  in  Piedmont,  compiling  his  enemy  to  retire  before 
him  by  skiUiil  and  combined  operations  on  his  wings.  Dnr^ 
ing  this  period  Ceva,  a  strong  fortress,  was  blodcaded  by  d|e 
French,  and  Cherasco,  a  town  containing  extensive  and  most 
acceptable  magazines,  captured. 

Hie  fruits  of  diese  achievements  attested  their  importance. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  implored  for  peace,  whidi  was  gianted 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  ExiUes,  Tortona,  Coni,  Alex<- 
andria,  and  Chateau  Dauphin.  This  treaty  was  in  efcct  a 
surrender  at  discretion. 

The  omdnsion  of  the  armistice  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
enabled  Buonaparte  on  the  39th  April,  to^pursue  his  march  to 
the  Po.  By  a  variety  of  mQitary  and  diplomatic  feints,  he 
completely  deceived  Beaulieu,  crossing  that  river  at  Platenza 
instead  of  at  Valenza;  dius  rendering  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Austrian  general  on  the  Tesino,  and  his  redoubt 
at  Pavia  perfecdy  useless.  The  French  army  likewise  en- 
tered Tortona,  Ceva,  Coni,  and-Casel,  in  which  {daces  tfa^ 
found  abundant  supplies  dP  every  description.  These  events 
happened  between  the  S9dk  April  and  lOth  May.  Tie  pas- 
sage of  the  Po  alarmed  all  the  nunor  states  of  Italy,  and  Buo> 
naparte  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Duke  of  Panna, 
when  that  Prince  purchased  his  neutrality  by  stipulating  to 
furnish  great  supplies  of  provisions  and  transports.  This  con* 
vention  is  remarkable^  chiefly  for  its  being  the  first  instance 
of  dmt  spcdiation  of  the  precions  monuments  of  the  fine  arts^ 
which  distinguished  all  Buonaparte's  subsequent  negociations 
in  Italy;  ai|d  occasioned  to  the  degenerate  Italians  a  more 
lively  regret  than  the  loss  of  an  hundred  batdes.  It  was  a 
rigorous,  unjustifiid>Ie,  and  certainly  impolitic  step  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror;  and  had  he  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
he  would  have  had  sufficient  cause  to  have  dejdored  it.  Sub^ 
mission  was  ifow,  however,  the  order  of  the  day.    TJie  go- 
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▼emmeDt  of  Voiice  oonunanded  Louis  XVIIL  to  qoit  its  ter- 
ritorjr.  Tuscany  sued  fiir  fiivor.  Naples  ii^;ocialed  finr  peace. 
The  cental  searportoctf  Lombaidy  weredoscyl  against  the  Eng- 
lish flag.  BttomqMurte  continued  to  advance,  but  in  order  to 
V9ach  Milan  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  Beaulieu,  who  occupied 
a  strong  positifm  on  the  Adda,  which  could  only  be  ^proached 
by  the  bridge  of  LodL  His  whole  army  ranged  in  order  of 
iMtde,  and  supported  by  SO  pieces  of  cannon,  defended  the 
passage  of  the  bridge,  which  was  continually  swq>t  by  showers 
of  giape  shot  Buon^mrte  had  here  a  narrow  escape  from 
death.  He  had  been  standing  by  a  statue,  the  head  of  which 
was  Carried  off  only  a  few  moments  after  he  had  quited  the 
pedestal. 

The  principal  part  of  the  French  army,  formed  in  dose 
columns,  attempted  to  pass  the  bridge  at  the  pas  de  charge  i 
abouting  Five  la  Beptsilique  I .  .They  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Another  eflfort  was.  made  with  the  like  suc- 
cess: the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Bucmaparte,  prod^I 
beyond  any  modern  commander  (excepting  only  Frederick  the 
Great  pf  .Prussiii)  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  ventured  upon 
A tjiirdtrial.  Generals Berthier,  Masseipa,  Lasnes  the  qbief 
of  Brigade^  Dupat,  the  fchief  of  Battalion,  Cervoni  and  D«l- 
Jemagne,  placed  themselves  at  the,  head  of  the  troops,  and 
passed  the  bridge.  Whilst  the  attention  of  Beaulieu  was  drawn 
to  this  memorable  spot,  his  army  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the 
rear  by  a  detachment  oi  the  French  forfses  which  had  crossed 
.tiiie  Adda  below  LodL  Thus  placed  between  two  fires,  the 
Austrians  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  betw^n  2  and  SOOO  men,  who  were 
either  killed  or  put  iars  de, combat*  This  terrible  battle,  in 
which  the  French  army  suffered  most  .severely,  and  in  whidi 
Buonaparte  has  been  abcused,  w^^  Justice,  of  equal  rashness 
aiyd  inhum^auty,  dedded  the  fatp  of  the  .Milanese.  ^ 

The  gallant  Beaulieu  retired  with  the  wreck  of  his  army 
under  the  walU  of  Mantua.  Pizzighiton^  Ci-^nona,  and 
Payia,  surrendered  to  the  French;  and  on  the  15th  May, 
JBuonaparie  entered  the  town  of  Milan,  not  only,  as  acon-> 
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qnerdr,  bat  at  that  penold,  aif  a  deliverer.  Nothing  could  be 
more  brilliant  than  the  Cortege  vihidk  welcomed  him  to  the 
capital  of  Lombaitly;  and  which  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  tether  with  an  immense  po- 
pulation. The  rgoicings  o(  the  Milanese  were  undoubtedly 
sincere.  The  perverse  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria  had  led 
the  Administration  to  treat  the  Italians  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sublime  Porte  governs  the  Greeks,  or  as  Pha- 
raoh took  Care  of  the  Israelites ;  that  is,  by  absorbing  their 
wealth,  discouraging  their  trade,  prostrating  their  spirit,  and 
disposing  of  their  persons. 

It  was  always  a  fiivourite  maxim  of  Buonaparte,  to  subsist 
and  enrich  his  troops  and  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  van- 
quished. Before,  therefore,  the  last  fragments  of  the  feast  which 
had  been  given  to  the  French  general,  on  his  entrance  into 
Milan,  wereconnumed,  or  the  inhabitants  had  found  leisure  to 
compose  and  reassure  themselves,  they  were  required,  in  com-^ 
mon  with  the  people  o(  the  other  districts  of  Lombardy,  to 
contribute  their  quota  towards  a  fraternal  present  of  30,000,000 
livres;  which,  it  was  delicately  insinuated  by  a  prodamation 
litmi  Buonaparte,  their  new-found  relations  might,  it  was  pro- 
bable, be  induced  to  accept.  To  speak  seriously,  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  the  French  authorities,  combined,  probably,  with 
the  presumption  and  excesses  of  their  soldiers,  and  for  which 
they  have  in  every  age  and  under  every  form  of  government  been 
remarkubk,  greatly  exasperated  the  Italians.  Only  nine  days 
had  elapsed  since  the  triumphal  entry  of  Buonaparte  into  M8an^ 
when  the  inhabitants,  taking  advantage  of  his  departure  for 
Pavia,  rose  against  their  dear  brethren,  (as  they  were  entitled 
in  the  proclamations),  demolished  the  tree  of  liberty,  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  tri-cdoured  cockade.  Buonaparte  im- 
mediately returned  with  a  small  force,  ordered  a  great  number 
of  hostages  to  be  arrested,  and  those  persons  to  be  shot  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms ;  holding  at  the  same  time  die  heads  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  responsible  for  the  public  tranquillity; 
finally  consummating  the  work  of  regeneration  by  permitting 
Milan  to  be  fMllaged  by  his  soldiers.      Whilst  he  was  so 
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tjccupied,  (he  insurrection  extaid^  itself  fit  the  sirnie 
ment  to  Vaknza,  Pavia,  and  Lodi.  The  assassinations  of  the 
French  became  fireqaait,  and  the  garrisota  of  Payia  was  dia«- 
armed  by  the  peo^e.  The  TilUige  <^  Binaseo  was  attemftted 
to  be  defended  by  a  number  of  armed  peasants.  They  weve 
soon  overcome;  but  Buomqiarte  directed  the  place  to  be 
burned.  Pavia  presented  for  some  time  a  more  serious  resist- 
ance, the  French  garrison  in  the  castle  having  been  made 
prisoners ;  but  the  skill  and  resolution  of  Buonaparte's  troops 
prevailed.  As  a  punishment  for  their  turbulence,  he  ordered 
the  whole  municipality  to  be  shot,  and  200  hostages  to  be  ar* 
rested,  and  immediately  sent  into  the  interior  of  France. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  system  of  intimidation 
more  complete  or  more  decided  than  the  one  so  rigorously 
adopted  by  Buonaparte.'  Like  the  disciples  of  Mohammed, 
he  cari*ied  in  one  hand  an  unsheathed  weapon,  and  in  the 
odier  the  manna  of  French  liberty,  and  where  the  unfortunate 
victim  was  slow  of  conversion,  the  sword  was  always  at  hand 
to  convince  him  of  his  error.  From  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
these  acts,  we  collect  thai  the  governing  principle  in  the  mind 
of  Buonaparte,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  was 
that  of  military  submission  and  passive  obedience.  The  Duke 
of  Modena  now  humbled  himself  before  the  conqueror,  who^ 
according  to  custom,  cmly  extorted  money,  provisions,  and 
pictures.  On  entering  the  Venetian  territories,  Buonaparte 
addressed  a  piodamalion  to  the  government  and  subjects  of 
that  andent  repuUic^  declaring  that  the  French  armies'should 
preserve  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  and  pay  for  eveiy  thing 
they  required  in  ready  money. 

At  Borghetto^  he  attacked  and  routed  the  Austrians  with 
the  loss  of  3000  men;  and  at  Castebiuovo,  captured  several 
magazines.  At  this  juncture,  the  Austrians  were  driven  out 
of  Italy,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  confines  of  Germany. 
On  June  1st,  Verona  was  taken ;  and  in  omsequence  of  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  Buonaparte,  the  Count  de  Lille^ 
(Loub  XVIII.,)  was  compelled  to  quit  the  Venetian  territory. 

The  contmual  defeats  which  had  marked  the  career  of  tb^ 
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bnife^  but  nafortaiiAt^  Beaulieu,  ituliiced  the  Austrian  go^ 
^tirniiiait  to  dMifide  the  chief  oofnmaiid  of  their  Italian  army 
to  GMniend  Wurmaer,  an  old  and  celebrated  military  tactician. 
Mantua,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Italy,  without  the  possession 
of  which  the  conquests  of  Buonaparte  were  insecure,  was  no# 
invested  by  a  part  ct  the  French  forces*  Previous  to  hia 
entering  Tyrol,  Napoleon  issued,  on  the  14tli  of  June,  a  pro« 
damation  to  the  brave  and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  that  ro- 
mantic r^ion,  promismg  that  his  troops  should  mamtain  the 
strictest  discipline^  and  pay  ready  money  for  whatever  they 
m^t  stand  in  need  c^^  if  the  Tyrolese  would  remain  tranquil ; 
but  threatening  them  willi  the  utmost  vengeance  of  military 
execution  if  they  annoyed  the  march  of  the  French. 

Brifliant  as  had  hitherto  been  his  progress  in  Italy,  the 
situation  of  Buonaparte  was  yet  insecure.  Commotions  en- 
sued in  the  imperial  fiefs,  and  in  Tortona,  which  were 
repressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  rapidly  as 
on  former  similar  occasions.  The  recurrence  of  these  insu»- 
ipecttons  ateong  the  inhaUtants  of  a  country  known  to  aMioi\ 
and  most  deservedly  so,  their  rulers,  and  to  desire  almost  any  ^ 
event  that  would  conduce  to  burst  their  bonds,  is  a  proof  of 
the  anmercifol  and  impolitic  rapacity  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
agoits,  and  of  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  French  sddiers.  : 

Free  from  the  apprehension  of  an  immediate  attack  from 
Ae  attikj  df  Wurmser,  and  having  provided  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  6f  the  si^;es  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  die  fortress  of 
Mantua,  slnd  the  suppression  of  the  insurrectbn  in  his  rear,. 
Buonaparte  was  enabled  to  amuse  himself  with  the  harlequin- 
ade of  an  expedition  t^ainSt  Ae  Bapal  territories.  It  would 
be  only  a  meagre  digression  from  more  important  matters^  t& 
enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of  the  operations  of  this  paltry 
ecMitest:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  efficacy  of  cowls^  rosaries^ 
reliqueS)  and  processions  was  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  The 
patron  saints  of  the  Vatican  were  absent  from  their  charge,  or 
else  Its  thunders  were  harmless;  for  its  s<ddiers  were  beaten 
and  its  subjects  disaffected.  After  a  triumphal  mardi,  ul 
yA/kh  Bologna,  Foit  Urbino»  and  Ferrara,  surrendered  with- 
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out  any  preVkxi^  opposition,  the  Pope  was  cotiBtnuiied  to  sub- 
mit to  an  anntstice  on  these  disgraceful  terms ;  —  that  his 
Holiness^should  send  as  soon  as  possible  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  from  the  executive  directory  a  definitive 
peace,  by  offering  the  necessary  reparations  for  the  outrides 
and  losses  sufl^red  by  the  French  in  his  territory;  that  the 
.ports  belonging  to  the  Pope  should  be  shut  against  the  vessels 
of  ;the  powers  at  war  with  the  Rq)ablic,  and  be  open  to  Frendi 
ships ;  that^  the  French  army  should  continue  in  possession 
of  the  legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara;  that  the  citadel  of 
Ancona  should  be  put  in  the  possession  of  the  French  within 
five  days,  with  its  artillery  and  stores ;  that  the  Pope  should 
give  up  to  the  French  R^ublic  100  paintings,  hosts,  vases» 
or  statues,  in  the  choice  of  commissioners  who  should  be  sent 
to  Rome;  among  these  articles,  was  one  enacting  the  bust  in 
bronze  of  Junius  Brutus,  and  that  in  marble  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tus, both  placed  in  the  cf^itol,  should  be  given  up« 
w.  The  progress  of  the  war  having  brought  Buonaparte  to  the 
fixMitiers  of  Tuscany,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oiqportuiiity  to 
tletach  a  column  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  L^om, 
'  which  surrendered  without  jresistance.  Seals  were  placed  upon 
«U  English  pr«^ier1y,  which  was  sought  after  by  the  French 
agents  with  inde&tigable  rapacii^,  and  wherever  found,  imme- 
diately confiscated.  The  Grand  Duke  was  compelled  to  in- 
vite Buonaparte  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Florence,  and 
during  the  entertainment,  the  French  general  received  the 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  in  which  were 
found  great  magazines. 

During  this  period  of  comparative  leisure,  Buoni^Mirte  ex- 
hibited another  distinctive  trait  of  his  disposition,  by  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  literature  and  learned  men,  particu- 
larly the  astronomer  Oriani,  and  the  illustrious  members  of 
the  university,  of  Pavia.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Leghorn, 
Buonapalte  conceived  and  executed  a  project  for  regaining 
his  native  island,  Corsica,  from  the  English.  In  this  expedi- 
tion he  completely  succeeded. .  The  whole  island  was  reduced 
in  the  splioe  of  three  weeks,  and  the  English  troops '  con- 
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ctramed  to  seek  i^gb  at  Fcffto-Fenrajo,  in  the  iriand  of  l^lba. 
At  diis  periodi  ^w]libt  Ae  witr  languished  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
Wunnser  wim  em^oyed  in  re-orgamang  the  Austrian  army,' 
whidi  was  powerfully  reinforced,  and  had  thrown  up  strong 
-entrenchments  from  the  head  nf  the  Lake  of  Garda,  to  the 
Adige.  These  works  were  carried  by  the  French,  after  a 
brie^  but  severe,  contest  Insurrections  appeared  in  the 
B<Hnagna,  which  were  quelled  by  a  division  of  the  French 
igocfps  under  Augerau  in  die  usual  way.  Devastation  and 
blood  tracked  the  fooMeps  of  these  pretended  apostles  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

The  si^  of  Mantua,  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  was  vigorously 
pressed,  and  the  town  most  gallantly  defended.  Desperate 
.sorties  were  made  by  the  besiq^,  some  of  which  were  to  a 
-tiertain  extent  successful;  but  in  die  event  the  French  were 
enabled  to  open  the  trenches,  and  bombard  the  town  in  the 
most  fiirious  manner.  Wurmser  now  formed  a  plan,  the  cdn- 
ception  and  execution  of  which  proved  the  great  talents  of  that 
veteran  xxnnmander.  Assembling  his  army^  and  concentrat- 
ing its  forces  to  a  pointy  whilst  the  French  were  occupied 
in  diflfereat  directions,  he  suddenly  broke  through  their  line, 
on  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Oarda,  on  29th  July.  Follow- 
ing up  his  successes  the  two  next  days,  he  compelled  the 
French  to  evacuate  Brescia,  Veirona,  and  other  posts,  and  to 
raise  tlie  siege  of  Mantua;  on  which  occasion  the  artillery, 
and  stores  of  die  besiegers,  were  ci^tured.  The  further 
^vence  of  Wurmser  was  now  impeded  by  Buonapafte  in 
person,  who  rallied  his  troops,  and  in  die  affiiir  at  GisdgliiAie, 
August  dd,  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps:  still  the  po- 
sition of  the  French  was  highly  critical.  In  these  reverses 
BuoM^arte  reaped  the  just  reward  of  his  cruelly  to  the  Italian 
peasants.  His  excessive  severity  rendered  the  French  so 
unpopular  in  Italy,  diat  upon  the  first  successes  of  Wurmser, 
before  Buonaparte  left  the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  French  army 
was.  every  where  received  widi  fsecration  and  insult.  Their 
sick  and  wounded  were  refused  waggons  to  convey  them  to 
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their  quarters^  and  many  expired  on  the  roady  covered  with 
blood  and  dust;  the  peasants  firequently  spit; in  their  faces, 
and  insulted  tliem  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Their  supersti>- 
tion  represeiited  Uie  French  as  infidels,  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  drive  from  their  country. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Buonaparte  was  rescued  from 
death  or  captivity  by  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of 
presence  of  mind,  which  are  peculiar  to  great  and  powerful 
genius.  Having  proceeded  to  Lonado,  where  there  was  a 
small  number  of  troops,  he  found  the  place  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  Austrian  division,  whose  commander 
had  sent  a  messenger  to  summon  the  French  to  capitulate. 
Napoleon,  perceiving  the  danger,  had  recourse  to  sti-atagem; 
for  as  he  had  only  a  few  hundred  men  at  Lonado,  surrender 
was  inevitable,  had  tlie  enemy  fulfilled  his  intentions.  He 
accordingly  ordeied  the  messenger  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  the  bandage  taken  from  his  eyes;  assuring  him  at  the 
same-time,  that  if  his  general  hidulged  the  vanity  of  thinking 
to  take  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  had 
only  to  advance^  that  he  ought  to  know  the  latter  wais  at 
Lqnado,  as  every  one  knew  the  republican  army  was  at  that 
place;  and  that  all  the  general  and  superior  of&jcers  beIong«- 
iQg  to  the  division,  should  be  responsible  for  the  personal 
iijisult  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  general-in-chief» 
He  then  protested,  ;hat  if  Wurmser's  division  did  not  in  the 
space  of  eight  minutes  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  shew 
no  mQ|cy  to  any  of  them.  The  officer  appeared  confounded 
at  fielding  Buonaparte  present,  and  returned  with  his  answer. 
Every  preparation  was  affected  to  be  made  for  attacking  the 
enemy,  when  in  an  instant,  the  entire  column,  consisting  of 
4000  men,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  laid  down  their  armjs. 

On  5th  August  ^^apoleon  caused  the  whole  army  tp  make 
a  retrogade  movement,  with  a  view  to  decoy  Wurmser  into 
a  position,  wherc  his  left  wing  could  be  completely  turned. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  Wurmser  advanced,  and  was  as* 
sailed  at  all  points  ;  after  a  warm  action,  the  French  were 
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victorious.  The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men  and  18  pieces  of  cannon.  The  results  of  this  action 
vere  proof  sufficient  of  its  impoHiance  to  the  conquerors. 

The  next  day,  August  6th,  the  Austrians  were  compelled 
to  abandon  tfie  line  of  the  Mtncio,  and  Verona  was  re- 
captured. 

An  interval  of  nearly  a  month  elaps^  after  this  battle  before 
the  campaign  was  seriously  resumed.  At  length,  the  gallant 
Wurmser,  haying  collected  the  remnant  of  the  brave  army 
whidi  he  had  commanded,  proceeded,  September  4th,  towards 
Bassano ;  a  town  situatfed  on  the  approach  to  the  gorges  of  the 
Tyrol;  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  the  French.  A 
terrible  struggle  ensued.  The  Austrians  fought  with  dauntless 
heroism,  and  the  fate  of  die  battle  was  for  a  considerable  time 
oneertain.  At  length  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  triumphed. 
The  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  disputing  every  inch 
of  gronnd  in  dieir  retreat.  The  action,  however,  still  conti- 
nued. The  Austrians,  stiongly  posted,  and  ably  commanded, 
availed  themsdves  to  the  utmost  of  the  natural  advantages  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  most  -difficult  countries  in  Europe. 
Turned,  however,  on  their  flanks,  victory  once  more  declared 
lor  Buonaparte.  4000  prisoners,  20  pieces  of  cannon,  40 
wagons,  7  standards,  a  vast  number  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  and  the  possession  of  Trent  die  next  day  were 
the  fruits  of  diis  sanguinary  encounter. 

It  may  in  this  place  be  proper  to  moke  an  observation, 
which  t^lies,  without  exception,  to  the  first  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  Buonaparte.  There  is  no  record  of  die  losses  of  the 
French  army  in  detail  published  by  their  general,  although 
diey  must  of  necessity  Irnve  been  enormous.  '  The  active  na- 
ture of  the  warfiure,  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the  des- 
perate oppo^tion,  and  the  murderous  hatred  of  the  peasants, 
must  have  thinned  very  considerably  the  ranks  of  the  repub- 
Hcans ;  but  the  Directory,  with  Camot  at  their  head,  patron- 
ised in  an  especial  manner  the  French  army  in  Italy,  ai\d 
continual  reinforcements  supplied  the  chasms  made  by  the 
swords  of  the  Austrians  in  the  field,  or  completed  in  the 
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French  hospitals.  We  ^may  also  remark^  that  Buonaparte 
thoroughly  debauched  the  troops  under  his  command ;  who 
were  permitted  constantly  to  level  in  eveiy  qpedes  of  cruelty 
and  licentiousness.  Until  this  juncture,  the  army  was  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  R^ublic.  The  generals  were  modest  in  theis 
deportment,  moderate  in  their  equipment;  and,  as  &r  as  could 
be  expected  of  them,  disinterested  in  their  views.  The  sol- 
diers, comprising  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France,  were  en* 
thusiastically  attached  to  the  Republic.  They  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror  from  the  suggestion  of  imposing  upoo 
their  country  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  sovereign ;  even  had 
that  sovereign  been  the  most  fortunate  and  admired  of  their 
leaders :  but  Italy  was  the  grave  of  their  civil  virtue.  Cor- 
rupted by  the  enormous  contributions  levied  on  the  vanquished, 
and  divided  amongst  them,  by  their  commander,  avarice,  com- 
bined with  the  love  of  glory,  extinguished  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty ;  and  the  army  became,  as  it  were,  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  Buonaparte.  The  Directory  saw  and  dreaded  thq 
certain  effects  of  this  degeneracy  of  character;  still  their  fears 
were  disguised  under  the  mask  of  adulation.  But  to  return 
from  this  digression. 

From  the  6th  to  9th  September  the  Republicans  advanced 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  marching  twenty  leagues  in  two 
days,  passing  through  the  most  difficult  defiles,  and  discom- 
fiting the  Austrians  in  every  encountei*.  In  their  progress  to 
Bassano,  the  head-quarters  of  Wurmser,  and  in  the  com*se  of 
the  six  days,  terminating  on  the  8th  S^tember,  they  had 
defeated  the  enemy  in  two  battles  and  four  skirmishes ;  and  had 
wrested  from  them  21  standards,  several  thousand  prisoners, 
and  70  pieces  of  cannon,  having  marched  in  that  period  45 
leagues. 

At  this  juncture,  Wurmser  conceived  a  daring  enterprise, 
which  he  executed  with  equal  skill  and  intrepidity.  Having 
collected  the  remains  of  his  miserably  diminished  army,^he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  Mantua.  Eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  French  generals  by  a  most  rapid  counter-march,  and 
surprising  and  defeating  their  posts  before  that  ci^,  he  ac- 
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eomplished  his  design  in  the  presence  of  the  conqueror.  This 
was,  in  all  its  circamstances,  the  mostbrilUant  exploit  achieved 
by  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  and  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on 
die  military  science  and  bravery  of  Wnrmser. 

On  the  15th,  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  so  strongly  reinforced, 
sallied  forth  to  preserve  Ae  important  position  of  La  Favorite 
and  St  George ;  but  after  a  desperate  action,  whidi  cost  them 
tipwaidar  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  they  were  obliged  to  relin-* 
qnish  it.  From  this  time  the  French,  who  were  in  possession 
of  two  of  the  city  gates,  closely  bloclcaded  Mantua,  and 
fiunine  began  its  inroads  upon  the  garrison.  The  interval 
whidi  ekpsed  between  the  entrance  of  Wurmser  into  Mantua, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  Austriaa  army  imder  General 
Aivinzi,  was  employed  by  Buonaparte  in.  consolidatmg  his 
conquests.  Modena,  Fozzio,  and  Ferrara  were  moulded  into 
a  small  State.  Tumults  wesre  vigorously  repressed,  and  mag- 
nificent ieCes  solemnized  at  Milan. .  All  liiose  engines  of  com*  - 
mand  which  hope,  fear,  or  splendor  could  supply,  (audit  must 
be  admkted  some  important  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of 
die  people )  were  successfully  employed  by  Napoleon.  Anthony, 
after  the  batde  of  Philippi,  did  not  possess  more  real  power 
Vk  die  western  regions  of  Asia,  than  the  French  Pro-Consul  in 
Italy.. 

If  the  V  Directory  assiduously  seconded  the  efforts  of  Buon- 
i^Morte,  the  Austrian  government,  on  its  side,  was  by  no  meansT 
suj^ine.  The  army  under  Aivinzi, .  composed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  volunteers,  many  (rf*  them  of  noble  families,  collected 
diemselves  in  die  deboudhh  of  the  TyroL  '  The  force  imme- 
tBately  opposed  to  them  was  too  weak  to  encounter  so  for- 
midable a  host;  it  was  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  Adige  and 
Roverido,  Trent,  Bassano,  and  '\ncenza  were  abandoned. 
Buonaparte  hastened  with  reinforcements  to  support  his  line ; 
and  it  must  not  here  be  forgotten  that  at  least  half  the  French 
army  was  detained  before  Mantua.  On  the  2d,  3d,  7th,  and 
12th  November  various  engagements  took  place,  with  alternate 
success.  Indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  feints  to  • 
discover  the  real  designs  of  Aivinzi :  but  it  is  evident  that  iho^ 
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advantagesy  on  the  whole,  daring  these  skfamshes,  were  olv 
tained  by  the  Aufitrians.  On  the  15th,  a  general  and  decisive 
battle  was>  expected  and  desired  by  both  armies.  Accordingly 
Bttonaparte,  haying  collected  the  divisions  of  Angeraa  and 
Massena,  proceeded  by  a  night  march  to  execute  a  design  he 
had  fiirmed  of  penetradng  upon  the  flank  and*  rear  of  the 
Austrians,  and  capturing  their  park  of  artiUery  and  magasnnes* 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  foiled.  On  approaching  the  village 
of  Areola,  a  portion  of  the  French  lurmy  was  compelled  ta 
march  on  a  dike  constructed  between  impracticable  morasses,, 
and  to  piXMseed  to  a  little  bridge  leading  to  the  village,  which, 
was  occupied  by  the  eaemy  in  great  force^  who  raked  it 
with  a  tcemendous  fire  of  musketry  and  gn^e*shpt  The 
efforts  of  the  French .  to  pass  this  bridge  were  unavailing 
and  the  slaughter  with,  which  their  repeated  attempts  were 
attended  was  dreadful.  Vainly  did  Buonaparte  put  himself  at 
the  bead  of  the  column :.  his  horse  was  overthrown,  and  hi& 
troops  retreated  in  confusion.  A  moment  at  length  arrived 
when  it  appeared  practicable,  by  an  immediate  chai^  upon 
the  French  column,  to  have  secured  over  the  Republicans  a* 
deeded  victory :  it  jvas  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved.. 

Finding  the  village  impregnable:  in.  firtrnt.  Napoleon  sent! 
round  by  a  ditour  a  considerable  detachment,  which  in  the 
evening  forced  it ;  but  he  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  it  at 
night.  Thus  ended  the  first  day's  encounter,  in  which  it  was. 
evident  that  Buonaparte  had  been  repulsed.  At  day-break,, 
on  the  I6th  Noveml)er,.  the  Austrians^attacked  tlie  French  ia 
every  direction.  The  left,  wing  of  the  Republican  army  dis- 
comfited the  right  of  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss-  of  1500 
prisoners,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  standards.  The 
column  under  Augerau  repulsed  the  assailants,  but  could  not 
retake  Areola ;  nor  could  Buonaparte  pass  a  canal  which  de^ 
scended  into  tlie  Adige.  Thus,  on  the  close  of  the  second 
day's  battle,  the  victory  was  still  undecided.  On  the  I?th  the 
French  army  attacked  the  Austrians  in  their  turn,  and  the 
batde  once  more  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  centre  of 
the  French  line  fell  back ;  when  Napoleon  ordered  a  detach* 
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ment  to  place  themselves  in  ambuscade,  and  charge  die' 
assailants  in  flank.  His  manceuvre  succeeded,  and  the  Aus-' 
trians  could  no  longer  stand  their  ground ;  but  on  the  right 
wing  of  Buonaparte's  army,  they  outnumbered  the  French,, 
and  kept  them  in  check.  Napoleon  then  detached  twenty-* 
five  men  of  the  corps  of  guides,  with  a  trumpet  to  each,  with* 
orders  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Austrian's  right  wing, 
Mow  dieir  trumpets,  and  charge. 

This  stratagem  succeeded :  the  Austrians  began  to  retreat,* 
but  still  resisted,  when  a  small  column  of  French  troops' 
assailed  them  unexpectedly  in  the  rear,  and  compdled  them 
to  abandon  their  post  At  this  moment  Massena  took  pos-' 
session  of  Areola;  and  the  battle,  which  had  lasted  three dayv 
was  thus  decisively  concluded.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
desperate  actions  fought  during  the.  whole  war,  and  had  very 
nearly  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  French  army.  The  loss 
of  the  Austrians  was  estimated  at  about  13,000  men  in  IdHed,^ 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  four  standards,  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  many  waggons.  The  loss  of  the  French  pro- 
bably equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  their  enemies. 
Whilst  this  awful  struggle  lasted  between  the  main  bodies  of 
the  two  armies,  the  Austrians,  on  the  other  part  of  the  Kne, 
carried  ,the  important  posr  of  Rivoli,  and  thereby  uncovered' 
die  blockade  of  Mantua. 

Buonaparte  having  made  his  dispositions  for  pursuing  the 
discomfited  host  of  Aivinzi,  reinforced  the  division  which  had' 
been  charged  with  the  defence  of  Rivoli,  and  Mantua  remain- 
ed blockaded.  Still,  however,  Rivoli  was  not  yet  retaken,^ 
and  the  division  which  had  been  stationed  there,  was  repulsed. 

On  21st  November  the  French  General  so  strongly  rein-' 
forced  that  division,  and  took  such  measures  for  calling  ofl^ 
the  portion  of  the  Austrian  army  which  had  advanced  to  Rivoli,'. 
that  it  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  •  On  the'^Srf 
Wurmser  made  an  unsuccessful  so7tie  from  Mantua,  ami 
Buonaparte  got  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Bergamo.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  while  Alvinzi's  forces  were  stationed  partly 
on  the  Brenta  and  partly  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  French  oc- 
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copied  the  line  of  the  Adige,  Mantua  was  reduced  to  tbela^t 
extremity,  the  garrison  subsiating  sol^j  upon  horse^tesh* 

A  short  period  of  comparative  (ranquiUity  icdlowed  the  san* 
giiinary  battle  of  Areola^  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to  take  a 
oentrai  poaition  at  Verona ;  to  pv^hrow  th^  Fope^  and  to  draw 
from  the  different  divijsions  of  his  army  a  dispc^saUe  column  of 
15yO0O  n^en,  which  was  destined  to  in^ch  to  any  part  of  the 
French  Gne  that  was  menaced.  Employment  was  very  soon 
affi)rded  them*  On  the  12th  and  13th  January,  1797,  Alvins 
commenced  a  g^eral  attack  upon  the  outposts  of  the  Rq)ub** 
l|cans,  aiid  so  ably  and  skiifoUy  were  hia  ulterior  4§iHgns  con- 
certed, that  for  some  time  they  elu4ed  the  penetration  of  Buonaf- 
parte.  Under  the  mask  of  an  a«g^ult  upon  the  v^cie  of  the 
enemy's  line, .  Alvinzi  meditated  two  ei)tei^i?es ;  the  first  to^ 
enforce  the  important  positions  of  JLa  Corona  and  Rivoli,  which 
covered  the  delmckis  of  the  Alp%  and  the  Lake  of  Garda;  and 
the  second,  to  penetrate  with  a  numerous  force  to  Mantua*  In^ 
both  these  designs  he  for  a  time  succeeded :  the  post  of  Xa 
Corona  was  taken,  and,  but  for  the  activity  and  foresight  of  the 
French  general,  the  wfacJe  of  the  division  under  Joubert,  which 
still  occupied  Ilivoli,  and  which  was  nearly  surrounded,  must 
have  been  destroyed*  AvaiUng  himself  of  bis  disposable 
column,  Buonaparte  marched  to  the  relief  of  Joubert.  On  the 
14tl)  the  batde  raged  at  this  point  with  considerable  fury* 
The  right  wing  of  the  Republicans  was  driven  back  in  great 
disorder,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  that 
they  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  post  of  RivoU,  on  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  safety  of  their  whole  army  depended"^ 
On  the  15th,  however,  fortune  again  favored  the  French 
standards ;  the  Austrians,  who  had  imprudently  extended  their 
line,  were  vigorously  attacked  in  the  fiank  as  well  as  in  the 
centre;  and  a  column  of  6000  men  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms*  On  the  side  of  Mantua,  a  division  of 
'  Austrian  troops,  commanded  by  Provera,  crossed  the  Adige, 
defeated  the  French  corps  opposed  to  them,  and  pressed  on 
rapidly  towards  that  fortress*  Buonaparte,  recalled  from  RivoU 
by  this  manceuvre,  so  disponed  his  forces,  as  at  once  to  surround 
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Pravera^  nd  vqpel  n  dfnper^e  aaUy  made  by  Wimnser. 
On  this  tryiiig  oecmem  hk  aotivky  and  skill  frustrated  aU> 
tbe  plans  of  hia  caemiaa.  Pvoveia's  folamn  surrendered, 
and  the  blockade  of  Mantua  waa  nsanniad.  In  fi»iir  .dajra 
Buonaparte  had  fought  and  coaqiured  in  two  pitched  battles, 
and  sue  inferior  aetRNoa ;  baring  captored  during  that  period 
25,000  iniaoaers^  SO  standards,  GO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
great  qnantitjr  of  b^ggag^  bendes  kiUlng  and  wounding  6000 
men.  This  signal  victory  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 
&te  of  Italy. 

The  d]£ferent  troops  of  the  republican  army,  not  engaged  m 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  Tyrol.. 
Trent,  Bassano,  and  Roreridp,  were  sucQassivsly  recapturadr 
and  the  Austrians  diminished  daily  in  number,  and  although 
they  every  where  presented  a  most  eourageous  resistanee,  they 
were  at  length  compiled  to  -a  precipitate  and  discNrderiy 
retreat  The  fate  of  Mantua,  tbe  prise  for  which  the  Austrian 
Government  bi^}  devot^  the  armies  of  Wurmser  and  Alvinxi  to 
destmetioD,  could  no  Ipnger  be  witMield.  It  was  surrendered 
by  the  former  general,  who  had  made  frequent  sallies,  but  was 
4wfy?  overcome;  his  v^lor'and  mtrepidity  had  gained  him 
the  lohniration  even  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  fought  Hia 
Aeg&  is  said  to  have  cost  the  French  94^,000  men. 

On  the  Sd  Febru^,  1797,  a  conference  was  held  between 
Geperals  Wurmner  and  Serruri^r,  to  fix  tbe  articles  of  capita- 
Lption;  when  it  appeared  that  the  hospitals  were  crowded  widi 
mi^  apd  that  aU  the  hqrsea  haii  been  devoured  by  that  part 
of  the  garrison  which  had  survived  the  dreadful  confliets  mihr 
ont,  and  the  horror^  within  the  walls.  On  this  oecfl^ipn 
Buonaparte  displfiyed  the  generosity  of  asoUier  to  the  v^eran 
G^eral  Wurmser,  who,  although  70  years  of  age,  had  per- 
formed deeds  that  would  have  shamed  thousands  of  moire 
youthful  heroes.  Mantua  was  taken  possession  <^f  February  dd. 
The  Austrians  ni^irdied  put  with  the  honors  of  war,  but  laid 
4o«^  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  became  prisonea-s.  General 
Wurmser  was  eK&oaptedi  together  with  his  whole  suite,  the 
g^eral  officers,  the  etat-major,  and  whoever  else  the  brave 
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veteran. thought  proper  ta  nominftte.  He  vitas  altbwed  100^ 
cavalry^  6  pieces  of  caimoa  and  their  wa^nonB,  and  500  per*' 
sons  of  his  own  selection;-  and  the  700  men  by  whom  he- 
was  accompanied,  were  not  to  appear  in  an  hostile  manner- 
against  the  Republic,  for  the  space  of  three  mondis.  The^ 
rights,  privileges,  and  pn^erty  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be- 
preserved  invicdate,  and  na  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  re— ' 
specting  their  conduct  wha  had  esponsed  the  cause  of  the 
Emperor. 

On  this  occasion  Buonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  abounding,  as.  iffiual,  in  bombast  and  gasconade.  The 
conquest  of  Mantoa  enaMed  him  'to  amuse  himself  by  at- 
tacking the  Papal  domimons,  upon  the  grotind,  that  during 
the  temporary  reverses,  of  the  French  army,  his  Holiness  had^ 
attempted  a  diversion  in  &vor  of  the  Austrians  with  his  troops- 
Before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  s  diplomatic  cor-» 
respondence  took  place  between  Buonapaite  to  the  Pope. 

No  serious  oppositicm  was  experienced,  nor  could  have  been^ 
manifested :  his  Holiness  was  compelled  to  subscribe  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  was  required  to  pay  80,000,000  livres,  to  cede* 
the  Comtat^Venaissin,  and  Avignon,  Bologba,  Ferrara,  and^ 
Romagna,  aa  well  as  to  surrender  an  immense  number  of  ma-< ' 
nuscripts,  and  the  most  valuaUe  of  his  pictures. 
'  Buonaparte  then  ofiered  his  protection  to  the  Rq)ublic  of 
St.  Marino,  (a  pditicELl  curiotity,)  which,  with  a  population  of 
5000  inhabitants,  had  preserved  its  liberties  and  independence 
from  the  fifth  century.  The  reply  of  the  government  of  this- 
little  territory  to  the  cajoling  overtures  of  the  French  general,* 
reminds  us  of  the  heroic  ages  of  <5reece  and  Rome.  "  Tell  him,"' 
said  they,  *^  that  the  Republic  of  Marino,  content  with  her 
mediocrity,  is  afraid  to  accept  the  generous  offer  he  has  made  of 
aggrandizing  her  territory ;  the  consequences  of  which  might* 
compromise  her  liberty." 

About  this  time  Napoleon  gained  a  good  deal  of  eclat^  from 
the  literary  world  for  his  conduct  respecting  the  village  of 
Pietola,  the  ancient  Andes,  where  Virgil  was  born.  He  gave 
orders,  that  the  ancient  putrimony  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  the« 
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prince  of  Ladn  poets,  should  be  particularly  disitngiiisbedy  and 
that  its  inhabitants  should  be  indemnified  for  all  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  during  the  war. 

Splendid,  however,  as  were  the  fortunes,  of  our  hero  at  this 
period,  the  other  branches  of  his  &mily  had  beoi  no  less  as- 
siduous in  the  advancenent  of  their  interests.>  His  brothers,  i^ 
Joseph  and  Lucien,.  availed  themselves  of  the  credit  that  Na- 
poleon*s  successes  attached  to  their  name,  and  with  very  little 
either  of  talents  or  property,  contrived  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
Legislative  Body.  Louis,  his  third  brother,  received  an  ap» 
pointment  as  a  lieutenantrcolonel  in  the.  army  of  Italy;  and 
Jerome,  though  a  mere  school-boy,  was  hmdsomely  provided 
for«  A  part  of  the  General's  immense  wealth  was  also  devoted 
to  the  devation  of  his  mother  and  sisters* 

The  attration  of  the  Austrian  and  French  goveniments  was 
intently  fixed  on  Italy,  and  every  exertion  was  made  by  the 
former  to  recover  the  possessions  it  had  lost;,  and  by  the  latter, 
to  secure  the  immense  advantages  it  had  gained^  Acoordin^y 
a  new  army  was  created  in  that  quarter,  for  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  had  so  gloriously  distinguished  himself  in  Ger- 
many in  the  course  of  the  preceding  campaign  in  1796r  as  to 
have  obtained  and  merited  the  title  of  the  saviour  of  his 
coqntty.  On  the  oth^  hand,  divisions  of  French  troops^ 
commanded  by  KeUerman  and  Bemadotte,  drawn  fram  the 
French  army  oa  the  Rhine,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  united  themselves  to  Buonaparte's  forces. 

The  period  between  5th  February  and  16th  March,  1797, 
was  marked  by  many  severe  but  partial  actions,  in  which  the 
French  were  successful,  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on 
the  side  of  the  Tyrol.  On  the  16th,  the  hostile  armies  lined 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Tagliamento,  and  Buonaparte  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  sharp  frost  which  had  choked  up  the  Alpine 
torrents,  and  diminished  considerably  tlie  violence  of  the 
stream,  resolved  to  ford  the  river  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  This 
enterprize  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Austrians,  dis-* 
heart^ed  by  continual  defeat,  did  not  make  the  spirited 
resistance  which  was  expected.     The  action  that  followed  was 
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rather  a  rout  than  a  battle;  altfaou^  the  loss  of  tlie  Austrian^ 
was  not  Tery  considerable. 

Buonaparte  was  now  on  die  point  of  entering  the  diflScult 
passes  of  the  Alps.  On  the  18th  his  troops  arrived  at  Gra- 
disca,  (scaling  mountains  heretofore  deenied  inaccessible  to  a 
military  Carcey)  which  they  captured,  together  with  2000  pri* 
soners,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  ten  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  eight  standards.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
(March)  they  found  at  Qoritz  considerable  magazines,  and  on 
the  23d  another  division  of  their  army  took  possession  of 
Trieste.  In  the  mean  time  a  column  of  the  Austrian  army^ 
which  had  separated  itself  from  the  nuun  body,  was  pursued 
by  the  French,  overtaken,  surrounded,  and  captured;  and 
another  column,  which  had  proceeded  from  Clagenftirth,  was 
encountered,  and  beaten  at  Tarvis.  This  action  was  fought 
on  the  summit  of  that  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  which  is  the 
common  frontier  to  the  Friuli,  Carniola,  and  D^almatia.  The  - 
snow  upon  the  height  on  which  the  battle  took  place  was  up- 
wards of  three  feet  deep.  The  result  of  these  different  engage- 
ments was  the  capture  of  5000  men,  4  generals,  SO  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  die  baggage  of  die  Austrian  army. 

While  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  Republican,  forces 
were  thus  driving  the  enemy  before  them  in  the  direction  of 
Carinthia  and  Hungary;  the  left  wing,  which  had  been 
charged  with  die  subjugadon  of  the  Tyrol^  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion to  the  enure  satisfaction  of  their  commander.  Ascending 
the  dangerous  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
river  Lavis  were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  with  a  loss  to . 
the  Archduke  of  6000  men.  The  remainder  of  the  detachment 
cut  off  from  Botzen,  wandered  as  fugitives  among  the  mountains. 
Advancing  to  Claufen,  the  French  were  strongly  opposed  by 
an  Austrian  division.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinately 
contested.  It  was  decided  by  the  Republican  light  infantry, 
who  climbed  rocks  nearly  perpendicular,  which  enabled  them 
to  turn  the  position  of  the  enemy.  At  Botzen  and  other 
places,  considerable  magazines  were  found,  and  the  Austrian, 
hospitals  fell  into  Uic  hands  of  Buonaparte. 
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On  the  28Ui  the  centre  and  ii|^t  wings  4if  die  French  amy 
^ere  encamped  at  VilUch,  on  the  river  Drave^  and  baiving 
cletfedall  the  passes  of  the  Alps  on  the  fi9th,  tod:  possession 
of  Clagenfiirtti  on  the  Ist  of  April,  ^sid  entered  Laubach^ 
the  capital  of  Camiola. 

Bemadotte's  division  and  a  corps  was  detached  by  Buon-> 
a\ysrte,  *to  open  a  conununication  with  the  left  wuig,  under 
Joubert,  at  Brixen,  who,  on  28th  of  March,  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  almost  impregnable  posilien  of  Inst)nieL  Sinee 
the  commencement  of  this  campaign,  Prince  Charles  hsd  been 
with  heavy  loss  entirely  driven  horn  the  Venetian  territories ; 
from  the  higher  and  lower  Camiola,  Carinthia,  the  diskrkt  of 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol  Pursuing  their  vio- 
torious  march  towards  Vienna,  several  spirited  acdoos  took 
place  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  and  the  rear 
of  the  Austrian  army.  At  the  defile  of  Neumarck,  a  desperate 
acdon  was  fought  between  the  Austrian  battfdion,  which  had 
taken  Kehl  the  preceding  year,  and  the  grenadiers  of  General 
Massena's  division :  this  was  a  battle  between  the  dsie  of  both 
armies;  but  after  a  glorious  and  protracted  stru^le,  the  star 
of  the  Archduke  was  again  edipsed,  and  the  Austrians  gave 
way.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hundamarck,  where  the  French  again 
triumphed,  they  ate  the  breed,  and  drank  the  brandy  on  the 
field  of  batde,  which  had  been  prqwu*ed  for  their  enemies. 
From  this  period,  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Austrians  at* 
tempted  no  further  serious  resistance,  but  fell  back  with  the 
greater  rapidity  on  the  moimlains  which  rise  within  sight  of 
Vieima. 

Sudi  was  the  moment  judiciously  selected  by  Buonaparte, 
whose  troops  occupied  Kintenfield,  Murau  and  Judenberg  to 
attempt  a  negociadon  for  peace  with  the  Austrian  general.    ; 

In  no  jjistance  in  the  course  of  his  eventfiil  career  did  Buon* 
aparte  shew  more  practical  good  sense  than  in  making  this, 
overture.  Notwithstanding  the  rupture  of  this-n^ociation, 
the  Archduke  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  request  a  suspensicm  of 
hostilities  for  four  hours,  which  Buonaparte  refosed  to  grant. 
The  situation  of  the  Austrian  government  now  became  very 
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ciidcal.  Qheliiore  signal  defeat^  and  Vbsnna  would  be  the 
prize  of  the  conquererl  Ail  the  hopes  entertained  from  the 
Iflilents  and  popularity  of  the  Archduke  Qiarles  had  vanished. 
In  this  dilemma,  two  Austrian  noblemen  waited  upon  Buon- 
aparte, and  discussed  iiith  him  tlie  conditions  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  ten  days,  which  was  accordingly  concluded. 
By  this  convention  Buonaparte  established  his  communication 
with  Italy^  and  placed  the  right  and  left  wings  of  his  army^ 
beibre  which  the  centre  was  considerably  advanced,  in  a  state 
of  security. 

However  splendid  the  victories,  and  formidable  tlie  progress 
of  Buonaparte,  tlie  armistice  was  to  him  almost  as  necessary 
as  to  the  Archduke.  He  had  advanced  into  the  centra  of  the 
Emperor's  dominions,  with  an  army  invincible  in  its  spirit,  and 
perfe<£  in  its  discipline;  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  idola- 
trously  attached  to  its  general,  but  greatly  diminished  by  in- 
cessant encounters ;  witli  on  immense  tract  of  hostile  country 
to  preserve  in  subjection ;  destitute  of  magazines,  and  depend- 
ing for  reinforcements  and  military  supplies,  scantily  gleaned 
from  Italy,  already  swept  of  its  materiel  by  the  contributions 
so  rigorously  levied ;  above  all,  cut  off  by  its  advanced  position 
from  any  dired^  communication  with  the^  Republic,  and  600 
miles  distant  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  In  such 
circumstances,  if  the  progress  of  the  French  army  had  been 
arrested,  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  immediate 
fimline,  if  the  Italian  peasantry  would  have  risen  in  a  mass, 
and  cut  off  its  retreat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archduke 
was  m  the  centre  of  his  resources ;  the  gallant  population  of 
Hungary  would  have  crowded  to  his  ranks :  in  his  rear  was 
the  strong  line  of  the  Styrian  mountains ;  and  beyond  that 
line  an  immense  tiact  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  abounding 
in  fortresses,  highly  populous,  and  exuberantly  rich  in^natural 
productions. 

The  clear  view  taken  by  Buonaparte  of  the  complicated 
embarrassments  of  his  situation;  and  the  dread  felt  by  the 
Austrian  government,  of  the  unknown  and  irreparable  evils 
which    might    be    infli^^ted    on    the  empire   by   the  further 
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pnigress  of. its  anns,  soim  imiaght  bothpnties  to  an 
t^able  lUiderstaiidiiig.  By  the  terms  of  thfe  preliminary  traalyy 
Austria  resigned  all  claim  to  the  Netherlands,  which  weire 
thenceforward  incoiporated  with  France;  and  to  the  Milar- 
nese,  which,  With  Ferrara,  Modena,  Romagna,  and  Bologna, 
-composed  a  new  state,  styled  a  Republic,  and  oi^nized  upon 
the  French  model,  the  ancient  Republic  of  Venice,  which 
for  twelve  centuries  had  engaged,  by  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
its  measures,  the  admiration  of  Eun^ ;  had-  been  on  mate 
than  one  occasion  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks;  and  the  emporium,  during  die  middle  ages,  of  the 
entire  commerce  of  the  Levant.  The  administration  of  dus  ve- 
nerable and  illusdrious  state  fell  under  the  displeasure  cf  Buon- 
aparte, who  alledged,  thi^t  it  had  encouraged  die  assassin- 
ation «f  the  French;  that  *ithad  assmned  a  hostile  attitude, 
levied  troops,  collected  military  stores,  and  formed  a  con- 
spiracy- •CO  cut  oif  idl  intercourse  between  the  French  army 
then  advancing  to  Vienna  and  Lombardy. 

The  logic  of  a  conqueror,  whose  sword  was  as  temble  as 
his  oonsdence  was  now  proved  to  be  elastic,  prevailed.  A 
deqierate  opposition  was,  however,  ofiered  by  the  Venetian 
peasantry  at  Verona ;  but  the  conijuest  of  Venice  was  only  a 
pastime  to  the  vanquisher  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  Carnage 
f^utted  her  vulture-beak  while  hovering  round  the  French 
army.  In  a  short  time,  the  forms  of  the  ancient  RepuUic, 
which  were  completely  digarchical,  were  abolished,  and  a 
nervdess  skeleton  of  a  free  state  substituted  in  its  stead ;  when 
the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  added  by  Buonaparte  to  Aus- 
tria, as  an  indemniikation  for  her  losses,  and  greedily  aC' 
cqited  by  that  power.  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  afford 
a  darker  instance  of  deliberate  perfidy  and  cruelty  than  was 
exemplified  ki  the  conduct  of  these  trafiickers  in  the  spoils  of 
an  independent  and  unofiending  country. 
'  A  revolution  was  effected  at  Genoa ;  and  that  state,  the  very 
name  of  which  recalls  -so  many  moving  and  glorious  recollec- 
tions, was  demoralized,  scion  les  regies  de  France. 

At  this  moment  Buonaparte  was  actually  the  monarch  of 
Italy,  and  might  then,  with  some  appearance  of  ultimate  suc- 
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cewin  his  U9iit|Miikiod|  bare  anuloed  the  diadem.  Wis  izre* 
siatibk  pcywer  was  shown  bj  (»nuiibliiig  into  dust  the  ppeater 
pait  of  the  aadettt  adotiiiiisMtioft  (^  Lombardyy  and  fenoing 
out  6f  the  crude  matorialsy  iinsighlfy  phantoms  of  npsblks. 
Hia  independence  of  the  Directory  alarmed  them;  partico- 
krly  as-they  had  now  mdre  than  ever  occasion  for  his  services^ 
A  ^uqput^s  had  arisen  betti^een  the  Coimcil  of  Five  Hnndred 
aad  the  Directory,  whidh  siloh  pvoeeeded  to  eKtresiitifik. .  In 
defianoeof  alllttw^aodmiaoekery  of alljusliioe^  theDirecto- 
riill  troopsy  under  Auga^an,  entered  the  hiiU  of  the  Counoil^  ar«» 
rested  Picfaqpteu^  the  president,  Gaieral  WiUot^  and  mny 
other  Aftember%  who,  without  the  decent  hypocrisy  of  a  trialy 
were  ttiansported  to  the  sultry  and  p<Hsonou8  r^gbns  of  Cay- 
enne; two  members  of  the  Directory  were  likewise  pJroscrtbed; 
but  one  of  them  (Camot)  escaped.  That  portion  of  the  press 
which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Counail  of  Five  Hundred, 
^Lperienoed  the  i^ath  of  the  three  victorious  directors:  bxtj^ 
two  journals  were  suppressed^  and  all  the  persons  conoernedi. 
in  their  publication  transported. 

From  that  moment  the  French  Republic  was  no  more;  aiid 
the  Directorial  authority  resembled  the  last  Roman  trium- 
virate. Little^  however,  did  the  guilty  and  imbecile  directors 
imagine,  that  they  were  only  the  pioneers  of  Buonaparte.  On 
the  return  of  the  general  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  applause.  AU  ranks  and  parties  in  the  state 
vied  with  each  other  in  extolliiig  him.  His  own  demeanour  was 
extremely  cautious  and  prudent.  He  aiSfected  to  live  retired; 
to  avoid  aU  occasion  of  exbibittng  himself  to  the  people  or 
lending  the  aid  of  his  powerfiil  talents  to  the  support  of  any 
particular  par^.  In  domesde  and  social  life,  his  manners 
were  decent  and  regular.  By  adhering  to  this  wise  system* 
lie  acquired  an  asc^denoy  which  no  general  of  the  Republic 
had  yet  att^ed. 

In  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  two  n^[Ociations 
lor  peace  attempted  by  tlie  British  Governnlelit,  an  im* 
meuse  army  was  assembled  on  the  northern  coasts  of  France, 
to  which  die  pompous  denomination  of  the  army  qf^Eng" 
land  was  given,  aud  the  supreme  command   confirmed  to 
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Buonaparte.  Rafts  were  oonstrueted,  flodlks  of  gunboab  oc* 
cupied  the  harbour^  vafN>iiri0g  procliunations  were  published; 
in  short)  die  &rce  of  invasion  was  kept  up  to  the  last  mo* 
ment,  under  cover  of  which  the  Directory  conceived  the  ro* 
flaantic  i^iea  of  establishing  a  military  colony  in  Egypt,  with  a 
view  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  our  Indian  empire. 
•  It  would  be  idle  to  expatiate  on  the  monstrous  iirjustice  of 
this  scheme,  so  far  as  it  respected  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Egypt, 
which,  under  the  government  of  the  Caliphs,  and  during  the 
reign  of  the  illustrious  Saladdin,  had  resumed  some  part  of 
her  ancient  splendor,  had  beconie  a  province  of  die  Turkish 
empire,  and  had  again  iiilten  into  that  abject  and  miserable 
ooiiditicni  from  which  the  Scriptures  have  prophesied  it  shall 
never  emeige*  The  weakness  and  corrupdon  of  the  Divan 
had  reduced  the  real  authority  of  the  Grand  Seignor  in  Egypt 
to  .  a  >  venerable  shadow.  .  'Hic  powers  of  government  were 
executed  by  the  Mamelukes,  originaily  stav^  frmn  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus ;  theu*  numbers  were  continudly  recruit^ 
by  importations  of  their  brethren,  and  indeed  of  all  Mahom- 
nedttt  nations,  also  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  so  that  Egypt 
ptesented  the  singular  aspect  of  a  two-fold  administradon. 
Sdtl,  the  paramount  authority  was  acknowledged  to  reside  in 
the  Grand  Seignor,  and  die  French  government  was  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  terri- 
tory of  a  state  whose  sovereigns  had,  from  tfaetime  of  Soly- 
manidie  Magnificent,  shown  a  peculiar  prediliction  ibr  die 
French  nadon.  But  the  injustice  of  the  scheme  was  more  than 
eqiirikd  by  its  absurdity.  It  is  well  knb^n  that  Egypt  pos- 
sesses no  dmber  fit  for  sfaip-building ;  nor,  indeed,  any  species 
of  naval  stores;  that  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  deficient  in. 
harbours  fitted: for  the  reception  of  a  powerful  fleet;  and  that 
no  artificiai  means  could,  without  a  long  concurrence  of  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  supply  this  radical  defect. 
Moreover,  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Persian 
Quiph,  through  die  straits  of  Babelmandel,  is  not  only  ex- 
trtmcly'  difficult,  fibin  the  number  of  shoals  which  nearly 
ehoak  up  the  passage,  but  it'  is  commanded  by  the  barren 
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island  of  Periiii»  which,  oDoe  sdzed  and  fortified  by  the  £09* 
lish,  with  the  assigtanoe  of  their  powerful  nayy,  would  henna- 
tieally  dose  the  navigation  of  the  Red.  Sea  against  every  fijrce 
proceeding  from  Egypt*  The  march  by  land  to  the  banks  of 
the  IndiiSy  across  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia,  was  still  mora 
chimerical;  but  the  view  of  this  question  whidi  now  nuHTo 
nearly  concerns  us,  is,  that  thb  very  expedition,  in  its  conse- 
quences, ef&cted  the  ruin  of  the  Directory,  and  the  exaltation 
of  thdr  general  to  the  Oovemm^it  o(  France. 

The  base  and  grovelling  tyrants  who  composed  the  Directtwy 
had  rendered  the  very  name  of  freedom,  as  connected  with  any 
measure  which  emanated  from  themselves  or  thdr  agents^  per- 
fisctly  detestable.  Guided  only  by  a  thirst  of  plunder,  the 
armies  of  the  nominal  Rq^ublic,  spread  over  the  surfiboe  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  resembled  mere  hordes  of  robbera,  ratheK 
than  brave  and  gallant  soldiers,  as  they  unquestionably  were; 
whilst  thedevourmgavarioe  of  the  Directors  absorbed  the  laiigeat 
portion  of  the  booty.  Intoxicated  with  the  abuse  of  powers  they 
forgot  that,  by  a  necessary  re-action,  all  the  nations  whom  they 
had  oppressed,  would  naturally  look  up  to  their  powerful 
neighbours,  the  Austrians,  for  protection  and  vengeance; 
and  at  the  time  when  thdr  best  officers  and  the  flower 
of  their  troops  were  employed  upon  a  distant,  daxigeat^ 
ous,  and  insulated  expedition,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
concerting  measures  with  the  German  monarch,  to  aid  him 
in  an  inevitable  war,  with  all  his  disposable  forces!  At  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  chaige  of  prolixity  we  have  hazarded 
these  observations,  that  our  readers  may  the  more  readily 
understand  the  importance  of  die  Egyptian  and  Syrian  cam* 
paipis  of  Buonaparte. 

Every  thing  beuig  at  length  prepared  for  this  ill-starred 
expedition,  on  the  10th  May,  1798,  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
embarked  on  board  the  UOrieat  of  120  guns.  The  strength 
of  the  squadron  was  suited  to  the  importance  and  difficulty  of 
tile  enteiptize;  and  consisted  of  13  sail  c^the  Une,  4  frigates^ 
and  400  transports,  conveymg  an  army  of  40,000  men,  the  Site 
of  that  host  which  had  dictated  an  ignominious  treaty  to  the 
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fitnperor  of  Germany,  within  90  miles  of  Vienna,  lliere 
were  also  attached  to  it  a  great  number  of  the  most  dirtin* 
guished  Kferaii  in  France,  and  an  immense  coUection  of  phak 
ioaophical  instruments.  On  Mth  June  the  fleet  arrived  off 
Gozzo,  a  small  island  dependant  on  Malta,  and  Buonaparte^ 
who  had  previously  resolved  on  tlie  capture  of  Malta,  was 
secretly  rejoiced  when  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  (rf  St» 
John  refused  permission  to  the  armament  to  take  in  water  and 
provisions.  Impregnable  as  tlie '  fortifications  were  to  any 
external  force,  Buonaparte  commenced  his  attack  under  the 
fiurest  auspices.  A  i^rong  party  amongst  the  knights  had 
espoused  French  principles;  the  garrison  was  extremely 
weak,  and  entirely  unprepared  for  resistance.  Disaensiona 
prevmled  between  the  knights  and  the  inhabitants.  Anarchy^ 
terror,  and  treasons  perplexed  the  councils  of  the  OraiMl 
Master.  In  eight  days,  therefore,  the  isbnd  cafHtulated, 
and  Buonaparte  issued  a  pi'oclamation,  (torn  whidi  it  would 
appear  that*  he  had  exported  to  the  east  those  tender  merciea 
which  he  had  so  frequently  lavished  on  the  Italian  nation. 

Having  lef^  a  garrison  of  4000  men  in  Malta,  the  ^cpe- 
dition  departed  for  Egypt.  On  S7th  June  the  fleet  being  tiien 
witUn  sight  of  the  heath  of  Alexandria,  Buoni^Nirte  issocd 
a  prodamadon  exhortatory  to  his  soldiers  and  mserines,  and 
on  2d  July  a  debarkation  was  etbcted. 

Several  other  proclamations  were  issued  on  ibis  ocoamon* 
These  documents  speak  for  themselves ;  md  afber  every  reason- 
able allowance  has  been  made  for  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  their  natural  and  neces- 
sary antipathy  to  the  infidels  who  had  so  unprovokedly  in- 
vaded them ;  and  the  total  want  in  every  part  of  E^;ypt  of 
that  vigilant  and  primitive  piolice,  without  which  neither 
Ihes  nor  property  could  be  assured  to  dieir  possessors  for 
an  hour;  afler  assigning  all  due  weight  to  these  consider- 
ations, it  must  certainly  appear  that  the  hypocrisy  of  Bwm^ 
aparte  on  this  occasion,  was  only  equalled  by  his  injustice^ 
and  dereliction  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  French  army  had 
soon  a  foretaste  of  the  suflerings  which  the  profligate  ambition 
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of  the  Directory  had  obliged .  them  to  encounter.  -General 
Desaix,  with  his  divisictfi)  was  ordered  to  advance  on  the  road 
to  Gaiio.  Every  species  of  hardship  was  now  experienced  by 
the  troops:  a  soorching  sun^  a  poisonous  wind,  inflamed 
sands,  daasliiig'ihe  eye  and  cheating  it  at  the  same  time  with 
the  iUudon  of  distant  water ;  consuming  thirst,  raging  hunger, 
and  the  imposnlnUty  of  diverging  for  a  moment  from  the 
column,  without  being  exposed  to  assassination  by  the  Arabs, 
who  hovered  around  it.  <^  Such  restuig  found  the  sole^  of 
unblest  feet." 

The -division' of  Desaix^was  followed  by.  the  main  body  of 
the  army;  it  being  determined  to  proceed  through  the  Desert. 
On  10th  July  they  arrived  at  Rahmauiech,  having  skirmished 
on  the  route  with  aparty  of  800  Mamelukes,  who  were  easily 
discomfited* 

On  quitting  'this  statioi^  however,  the  Mameluke  pre* 
pared  for  a  more  decided  opposition  at  the  village  of  Che* 
hreifise,  where  they  had  assembled  to.  the  number  of  4000. 
As  they  consisted  wholly  of  cavalry,  the  French  .army  was 
drawn  up  in  squares  by  divisions,  having  the  baggage  in  the 
centre  of  the  squares,  the  artillery  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
grenadiers  formed  in  platoons.  The  Mamelukes  advanced 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  order,  at  full  speed,  and  (en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  into  the  rear,  and  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  army-:  they  were  received  on  their  near  approach  with  a 
giilliQg  and  destructive  fire  firom  the  squares,  which  soon  com- 
pdied  them  to  retreat,  after  losing  600  men.  The  French 
then  advanced  against  the  village,  which  was  easily  forced; 
and  the  Mamelukes  fled  towards  Cairo.  During  the  struggle^ 
an  action  took  place  between  a  small  flotilla,  which  had  been 
equipped  by  order  of  Bupnaparte,  to  proceed  up  the  Nile^  and 
eo-opesate  with  the  army  on  its  advance  to  Cairo,  and  a 
squadron  of  Mameluke  boats.  At  first,  the  Mamelukes  so  far 
suoceeded  as  to  gain  possession  o^  and  plunder  two  vessels  of 
the  flotilla;  but  the  superior  science^  not  tlie  superior  bravery, 
df  die  French  prevailed:,  the  vessels  were  retaken,  and  the. 
naval  armament  of  the  Mamelukes  entirely  defeated :  in  this 
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contest,  however,  a  portion  of  the  baggage  of  the  R^MjUican' 
army  wasirretrievably  lost  ,  .      ,     .       . 

Aftfer  this  victory  the  troops  pursued^  tlieir  march,  harassed 
continually  by  the  Arabs,  and  having  their,  communicrttidtf 
with  Alexandria  entirely  cut  off.  The  Villages  which  thc]^ 
successively  reached  were  abandoned ;  neither  men  nor  cattlef 
were  to  be  seen ;  the  soldiers  lay  upon  heaps  of  com,  alt^o'ugh 
they  had  no  bread  to  eat;  they  were-  equally  destitute  of 
animal  food,  and  subsisted  only  upon  some  lentils,  and- a  kind 
of  thin  cakes,  which  the  soldiers  made  themselves  by  bruising 
the  corn. 

This  reception  was  well  suited  to  the  deserts  of  an  army 
that  had  been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  cruelties.  •  The 
inhatntants  of  the  country  through  which  the  French  troops 
marched,  impatient  for  revenge,  destroyed  all  the  str^gglera 
that  came  in  their  way ;  and  Buonaparte,-  who*  'a[^)e«rs,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  similar  occasions,  to  have  treated  with:  a  dan- 
gerous contempt  the  strongest.  feeKngs*  oP  human  nature,  in- 
stead of  conciliating  t^e  people  by  maintaining  a  strict  discip- 
line among  the  troops,  substituted  'the  military  principle  of 
terror ;  and  one  village,  which  had  distinguished  itself  by  its 
active  hostility,  wa^  pillaged  and  burned  without  the  least 
ceremony.  -    .     . 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  four  ca^es^  or- nations,  namelyi 
the  Mamelukes,  Arabs,  Copts^  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Turks  who  togeAer.  inhabited*  Egypt,  were 
barbarians,  and  that  eonsequently  they  could  only  be  ruled 
by  the  sword,  we  appeal  from  this  ferocious  maxim  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  ethics ;  the  testimony  of  general  history, 
and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  experience  of  the  British 
army  in  their  transactions  with  the  saitie  people* 

Pursuing  his  route  to  Cairo,  Buonaparte  met*  with  the 
two  Mameluke  Chiefe,  Murad  Bey  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  witk  ' 
6000  of  their  followers,  besides  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  (the  agri»- 
cultural  peasantry,)  assembled  to  resist  bis  progress*  At  Ae 
village  of  Embaba,^  the  Mamelukes  no  sooner  perceived  the 
army  than  they  formed  upon  the  plain,  in  front  of  his  right: 
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811  appearance  so  impoeii^  had  peiiiaps  neTer  yet 
itself  to  the  French :  the  cavalry  of  the  Mamehifces  were  co» 
Tered  with  resplendent  armour.  B^ondthdr  left  were  bdieU 
the  oeldbrated  pyramids,  of  whidi  the  imperishable  mass  has 
surviTed  so  many  empires,  and  brayed  fi>r  more  than  thirty 
centuries  the  outrages  of  time.  Behind  their  right  was  die 
Nile,  the  dty  of  Cairo^  the  bills  of  Mokatiam,  and  die  fidda 
of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

When  Buonaparte  had  given  his  last  orden,  ^^Go,**  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  pyramids,  **and  think  Aat  from  the  height 
of  those  monuments  forty  ages  survey  our  conduct/*  The 
armies,  impatient  to  come  to  an  acdon,  soon  closed  with  each 
other ;  and  the  Mamelukes  were  speedily  overcome.  The  vik 
k^  of  Embaba  was  then  attached,  and  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  I>1fteen  hundred  Mamelukes  pmshed  in  the 
fields  or  were  drowned  in  the  Nile;  40  pieces  of  camum,  400 
camels,  and  the  baggage^  stores,  and  provisions  in  the  camp 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  omquerors.  The  latter  were  parti* 
cularly  acceptable;  the  French  army  having  for  fifteen  days 
snbsisted  dn  v^;etables  without  bread.  The  personal  booty 
was  immense ;  the  horses  of  the  slain  Mamelnkes,  the  splendid' 
armour  of  their  masters,  and  the  contents  of  their  wdl-lined 
purses,  in  some  measure  consoled  the  troops  for  their  former 
privations.  This  battle  was  followed  on  the  succeeding  day, 
88d  July>  by  the  surrender  of  Cairo  upon  capitulation;  and 
the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt  was  accomplished.  By  the  term 
conquest  is  here  to  be  understood,  not  a  peaceful  domination 
secured  by  the  fidth  of  treaties ;  not  one  exercised  over  a  po^ 
pulation  guned  by  kindness,  clemency,  and  good  iiuth ;  but 
a  military  occupation  of  the  most  important  positions;  tlie 
communications  between  which  required  to  be  maintained  and 
estaUisbed  by  a  cordon  of  flying  troops.  Still,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  die  immediate  otgects  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
seemed  to  have  been  attained ;  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  country,  its  destructive  climate;  the  harassing  description 
of  the  waifore  with  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs;  and  the  intense 
sufferings  of  the  French  army  from  the  want  of  provisions. 
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wsteTy  «nd  seciiie  places  of  repose^  a(Ur  its  fidgiMB  M^ 
the  milkaiy  veputation  of  Bttooaimrte,  whidi  Ae  remits  of 
the  Italian  can^fMugns  had  abeadjr  ezaked  to  ah  equality  widi 
the  renoirn  ctf  the  most  eminent  commander*  who  have  at  onoe 
astonished  and  plagued  nunldnd^  was  incteased  rather  jdiaa 


We  haye  now  to  contemplate  this  extraordintfy  man  in  a 
novel  and  trying  situation.  Cut  off  from  all  ooHEimunieatioa 
with  FtBOccy  and  reduced  to  depend  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  powerful  mind,  wbidi  were  incessantly  called  forth  to 
oppose  not  <Hily  natucal  difliculties,  but  domestic  and  foreign 
opposition,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson,  wiudi  had  actually 
readied  Aleiandria  three  days  before  the  arriTal  of  the  French 
arraaikient,  and,  upon  fidse  tnti^gence,  had  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  and'  afterwards  towards  Sicily,  hanog  rei* 
eeiiredmore  correct  informatioii,  returned  to  the  bay  of  Abookiiv 
where  it  had  found  die  French  squadron  at  andior.  On  the 
1st  Angasi  was  fought  the  decisire  conflict  whidi  annihilflted 
the  French  squadron,  msnkted  the  French  army,  electnfied 
all  Europe,  cemented  a  new  and  more  formkUile  coaKtiop 
agsinst  Fnsactf  and  contributed,  with  other  brilliant  achiare* 
ments,  to  place  Lord  Nelson  in  the  same  niche  in  the  tenqafo 
of  glory  as  Andrew  Doria,  De  Ruyter,  Vmi  Tramp,  and 
BUce. 

In  the  mean  time  fortune  favoured  the  eoleiprizes  of  the 
Fie&di  army.  Mnrad  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  Mamdnke 
diiefib,  had  Avided  their  forces  aooa  after  the  batde  of  Em* 
baba.  Theformer  proceeded  towards  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
latter  towards  Syria,  rallying  in  his  retreat  4000  Mamelukes, 
and  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  still  greater  number. 

Against  Ibrdum  Buoniqiarte  marched,  and  soon  obliged 
Umtoretiie;  after  which  the  French  general  retraced  his  steps, 
to  Cairo.  It  was  after  his  return  that  Napoleon  held  dtfit 
Jamons  conyersatlim  with  the  Mufti  and  Imana  of  Cmrof  in  a 
flattened  vault  of  the  pyramid  called  Cheops.  The  tone  of  ai^ 
romance  he  assumed  on  this  occasion  was  unwarrantable ;  and 
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lie  wduld  hardly,  have. dared  to  address  in  that  style  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  and  debased  of  the  species. 

<We  must  now  return  to  tl^  operations  of  Desaix's  division, 
wbioh  was  attacked  at  the  village  of  Lediemar,- in  Upper 
£^;ypt»  by.  a  force  of  Mamelukes,  headed  by  Murad  Bey. 
After  the  battle,  which  was  fierce,  the  French,  although  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side,  still  remained  in  a  situation  of 
(xmAAseMe  danger.  The  real  utility  of  many  of  Buon- 
aparte's sdij^nes  would,  but  for  the  dishonourable  nature  of 
the  expecBtion,  and  the  habitual  severity  of  Ins  gofvermneiit^ 
entitle  him  to  particular  commendation.  < 

The  .commerce  which  had  for  ages  been  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  caravans  between  Ae  central  part  of  Africa 
and^Cairo,  had  languished,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Arabs, 
the  eacactions  .of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  disorder  which  per- 
vaded every  brandi  of  the  administration.  The  powerful  lud 
of  Ni^oleon  was  extended  for  the  protection  of  the  merchants ; 
and  this  trade,  so  beneficial  and  interesting  to  the  infaabiiants 
of  ^igyptf '  in  a  great  measure  revived.  The  savans  .  who 
accompanied  the  army  were  detached  upon  services  immedi- 
ately, connected  with  the  branches  of  science  they  professed ; 
and  BuDDAparte  meditated  a  journey  to  Suez  to  explore,  in 
person,  the  vestiges  of  that,  fiunous  canal,  the  formation  of 
which  had  successively  engaged  the  labours  and  excited  the 
curiosity  of  Cambyses,  Alexander,  and  the  Ptolemies,  when 
his  attention  was  recalled  to  a  .nearer  interest.  .  This  was  no 
other. than  the  insurrection  at  Cairo  on  the  21st  October;  ia 
which  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  French  weoe  them- 
sdves  the  first  aggressors,  and  misconstrued,  or  chose  to 
misinterpret,  the  assembling  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  religious 
ceremony  into. a  rebellious  movement.  Pursuing  the  s^ne 
system  of  terror  which  had  rendered  him  so  formidable  and  de« 
tested  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  assemUed  his  troops,  caI^lonaded 
the  streets  with  grape-shot,  forced  open  the  gates,  of  the 
mosques,  the  principal  of  which,  and  other  stations  of  the. 
uisurgents,  were  set  on  fire,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of 
the  people.     Having  thus  put  his  iron  curb  into  the  mouths  of 
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his  fiubjeeCfl^  the  flroich  Cimaral  proceeded  to  astieqMite'tbe  at- 
tack wfaidi  Impendedupon  him  on  the  side  of  Syria.  Ibrahim 
Bey  had  w^thdrawa  with  -  his  treasures  to  Djezzar  Pacha,  at 
Acre,  who  had  received  hint  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  invasiQii  of  f^yjut,  asa  prehide  to 
which,  he  had  taken  possesskm  of  the  Port  of  £1  Arisfa,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Suez. 

Having,  wiUi  his  usual  energy,  completed  his  preparations 
for  the  Syrian  campaign,  and  with  his  wonted  foresight  g!ar-> 
risoned  the.  most  important  positions  in  his  rear,  and  stationed 
the  remainder  of  his  trocqps  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure 
the^iibjiection  of  £gypt  during  his  absence,  .Bnoaaparte  set 
out,  aceompaQted  by  a  force  of  about  10^000  .men.  .  The  first 
operation  uras  the  capture  of  the  Fort  cS  £1  Arisfa,- garrisoned 
by  2500.  troops  of  Dj^szac  .  The  attack  of  this  fortress  lasted 
from  the  ^  to  l^e  20th  February,  1796^,  when  the  garrison 
capitulated.  .  The.  cpnqui^t  of  £1  Arish.was  appoint  of  the 
first  importance  to  BuoDapaitc  It  was  like  the  ^  ancient  B»» 
Insium — the  key  of  Egypt,  on  that  side.  The  army  theii 
proceeded,  and  suiTejred  inconceivably^  during  a  march  of  sixty 
leagues  over  burning  sands,,  with:  a  very  scanty  sapfdy.of 
water.  Having  at  lei^th  passed  the: desert  wbkiv. divides 
Egypt  from  Palestine,  the:army,adyaQcod  to  Gaza;  xf.  which 
they  took  possession,  with,  all  its  miiga«ihes.and.'Sli>ces.  From 
thence  they  marched  to  Jaffii,  a  strong  luid  .very  important 
place  in  the  direct  road  to  Acre,  and.gartiscoed  hy. a:  great 
number  of  Turjcisk  soldiers^  in  which  a  train  x>f  artiUecj;^  sent 
to  Djezzar  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  wastdepositad.  The  si^ 
oommeacedi  but  was  of  short  duration.  Ja&  was  carried  by 
storm,,  and  the  :whole  garri^mi,  morenumeroiis  than  the  French 
army,  :was  put  to  the  sworcl.  Circumstances  of  the  most 
agg^a^rated  and  atrocious  cruelty-  and  breach  of  faith  attended 
this  infiunotts  massacre.  The  following  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Bpickipgham  of  this  tiiansaction  in  an.  interesting  iwltiime 
of  Travels  in  Palestine,  recendy  published.  'Describittg  a 
visit  to  Jafia,  Mr.  B.  iremarks : 

"  The  fiict  of  Buonaparte's  having  murdered  his  prisoners 
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in  cold  blood  had  been  doubted)  ftom  the  mere  ciraunstancee 
of  the  oonsul  having  omitted  to  mentiim  it;*  though  he  had 
not  been  once  questioned  as  to  the  point  Thisy  howerer,  I 
was  resolved  to  do ;  and^  in  rq^ly^  we  weie  aasoied  by  this 
same  eonsol's  son^  Damiani,  himself  an  old  man  c^  siactyf 
and  a  qiectator  of  all  that  passed  here  daring  the  French  in- 
vasiony  that  such  massacre  did  really  take  place»  and  twenty 
niottdis  were  opened  at  once  to  confinn  the  tale. 

^  It  was  related  to  us  that  Buonaparte  had  issued  a  decree, 
ordering  that  no  one  should  be  pennitted  to  pass  fredy  widi- 
out  having  a  written  protection  bearing  his  signature;  but 
puUishin^  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance  that  this  should 
be  granted  to  all  who  would  apply  for  it  on  a  given  day.  Tlie 
multitude  confided  in  die  promise,  and  were  collected  on  the 
^ipdnled  day,  without  the  dty,  to  die  number  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  persons,  inchiding  men,  women,  and  duldieo. 
Thqr  were  then  ordered  on  an  enunence,  and  diere  arrayed 
in  battalion,  under  pretence  ofoountmg  them  one  by  one. 
IVhen  all  was  ready,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  upon 
dMn,  and  only  a  few  escaped  their  destrucdve  voliies.  A 
similar  scene  was  transacted  on  die  bed  of  the  rodcs  before 
the  port^  where  about  three  hundred  perscms  were  either  shot 
«ir  driven  to  perish  in  the  sea ;  as  if  to  renew  the  deeds  of 
treacherous  murder  which  the  men  of  Joppe  had  of  old  prac- 
tised on  the  Jews.'* 

The  character  of  Buonaparte  has  been  pow^ully  assaiki^ 
and  but  weiUy  defended,  for  this  atrocious  act  After  maimig 
allbwanoe  for  mutual  misrepresentation,  the  plain  fiicts  of  the 
case  appear  to  be,  that  no  capitulation  was  sought  or  granted; 
that  among  die  garrison  were  many  Turkish  troops  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  at  El  Arish,  and  dismissed  on  their 
parole.  These  troops  having  been  taken  in  arms  before  they 
were  exdianged,  had  forftited  thar  lives  to  the  conqueror,  by 
all  the  establldied  laws  of  hostility  uidvilired  countries.  The 
remainder  of  die  garrison  not  having  c^Htulated,  although 
innocent  of  the  breach  of  foidi  imputed  to  their  companions^ 
were,  however,  like  them,  by  the  strict  construction  of  the 
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laws  of  war,  eotirdy  subject  to  tbe  disposal  of  BuoDaparte. 
But  the  assassination  in  cold  blood,  o£  helpless  women  and 
ehildien,  who  had  congpregated  under  his  especial  pledge^ 
that  they  should  be  permitted  free  egress  from  the  city,  was  a 
deed  which  deserves  the  abhorrence  and  deprecation  of  the 
latest  posterity.  The  plea  of  expediency,  (which  is  the  excuse 
erf*  all  tyrants,  and  which  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  apply 
to  the  murder  of  at  least  one-h|df  of  the  victims  of  Buon- 
apartes fisrocity,)  can  never  be  admitted  in  extenuation  of  a 
butchery  like  this,  evai  if  there  were  just  grounds  for  advanc- 
ing it.  It  has  been  affirmed,  however,  that  most  of  the  gar- 
rison were  destroyed  three  days  after  the  fortress  had  been 
entered,  and  all  opposition  had  ceased. 

To  proceed  with  our  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Jafia, 
the  French  army  passed  on  to  Acre^  without  encountering  any 
material  opposition.  In  the  middle  of  March  they  arrived 
at  a  plateau,  which  overlooked  the  tower  of  Acre ;  so  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  liow  equally  distinguished 
as  being  the  first  place  in  the  career  of  Buonaparte,  at  which 
}m  genius  received  a  decided  rdi>nke.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  fiuhous  si^e,'  Buonaparte  was  finr  the  first  time  op- 
posed by  a  British  officer,  and  encountered  by  British  troops 
and  sailors ;  and  here  he  was  coinpletdy  foiled  in  an  enters 
prioe  in  which,  had  he  succeeded,  it  is  not  improbable  thai 
he  might  have  continued  ^is  victorious  march  to  the  shores 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  an  early  part  of  the  siege,  the  flo- 
tilla, containing  the  implements  Buonaparte  intended  to  have 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Acre,  was  c^>tured.  In  this 
emergency  he  was  obliged  to  use  only  field-pieces;  andabreach 
apparently  practicable,  having  been  made  in  a  tower  in  the 
line  of  attack,  the  French  grenadiers  attempted  to  storm  it, 
but  found  themselves  unexpectedly  stopped  by  a  deep  cfitch^ 
which  they  were  unable  to  scale^  and  where  they  were  ex- 
posed not  only  to  a  galling  and  destructive  fire  firom  their 
enemies  on  the  margin  of  the  ditch,  but  to  every  species  of 
missiles  showered  on  them  by  the  tro<^s  in  the  tower.  In 
fine,  the  gallant  conduct  of  om*  countrymen  prevailed.    The 
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attack  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  operations  were  relaxed  in* 
consequence  of  the  departure  of  Buonaparte  from  the  canip» 
with  a  force  amounting  to  4000  men,  to'  oppose  ah  army  of 
80^000  men,  badly  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  which 
the  emissaries  of  Djezzar  had  raised  in  different  parts  oi 
Syria.  With  this  handful  of  troops,  Buonaparte,  discomfited, 
by  a  combination  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  the  motley  host  of 
his  enemies,  upon  a  line  of  nearly  thirty  miles  on  the  side  of 
Damascus,  and  upon  the  fords  of  the  river  Jordan.  Having 
thus  secured  his  flanks,  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Acre. 
It  was  peculiarly  foitunate  for  Djezzar  that  Buonaparte  was 
thus  occupied,  for  during  the  interval  of  his  operations  against 
the  mountain  tribes,  the  English  flotilla,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  blown  off*  the  coast;  but  on  its 
return,  formidable  additions  were  made  to  the  works  of  Acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Admiral  Perr^e  had  arrived 
with  three  twenty-four,  and  six  eighteen-pounders,  and  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  which  enabled  Buonaparte  to  resume 
oflensive  operations  with  increased  vigour.  Breaches  were 
repeatedly  made  in  the  outworks,  which  were  attempted  to 
be  stormed  by  the  French  grenadiers,  who  behaved  with  un- 
exampled gallantry.  The  defence  was  obstinate  as  the  at- 
tack. The  amphibious  genius  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  equally 
adapted  to  naval  and  military  operations,  was  eminently  dis- 
played upon  this  oceasion.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  French 
were  driven  ofi*  with  great  loss.  StUl,  Iiowever,  Buonaparte 
persevered,  and  on  7th  May  made  a  desperate  assault  upon 
a  ruined  tower,  which  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in  carrying. 
They  were  again  repulsed,,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  finally 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  very  considerable  loss.  Thus, 
Buonaparte  had  Srom  this  hour  failed  in  the  principal  design 
of  his  expedition,  the  capture  of  Acre,  and  with  it  the  con- 
quest of  Syria;  and  it  only  now  remained  for  the  French 
general  to  avail  himself  of  a  decent  excuse  for  abandoning  the 
siege  altogether.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  approach- 
ing attack  upon  Alexandria,  and  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  some  Egyptian  provinces,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of 
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the  French  atddiers  ^ho  were  also  collectors  of  the-  revenoe, 
iUmished  Buonaparte  with  the  pretext  he  stood  in  need  of. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  Cairo  was  painful  and 
humiliating  *to  die  haughty  conqueror  of  Italy  and  Germany* 
Harassed  continuity  on  a  march  over,  burning  sands,  the 
sick  accumulated  in  number,  and  in  inveteracy  of  disease.  It 
was  during  this  retrc^ade  movement  that  Buonaparte  directed 
the  invalids  in  the  hospital  at  Jaffa,  whose  cases  were  decerned 
incurable,  to  be  poisoned*  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the 
important  subjects  which  will  soon  engage  our  attention,  to 
enter  minutely  into  an  examination  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  imputation  of  this  flagitious  act  rests.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,,  that  Napoleon  did  not  deny  giving  the  order  to  the 
physician. to  destroy  the  sick;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  ex- 
^uted,  and  designed  only  to  be  executed,  in  a  very  few  in* 
stances;  that  the  invalids  could  neither  be  removed  norci)red; 
thai  to  have  left  them  alive  would  have  been  to  have  exposed 
tbem  to  the  murderous  fury  of  the  Turks ;  fuid  moreover,  that 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  Frehcfi  army  induced  him  to  issue 
the  order.  Ascribing  in  fairness  all  the  weight  that  may  be 
justly  due  to  these  considerations,  viewed  in  the  only  light  in 
which  Buonaparte  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  public 
actions,  namely,  that  of  political  expediency,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  prgve,  what  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  every 
man's  heart  must  teach  him,  that  the  meditated  assassination 
of  those  brave  and  unfortunate  men,  by  the  very  commander 
who  had  benefited  by  their  services,  is  a  stain  *  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual  which  not  all  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  hero  can  obliterate.  It  was  one  of  those 
deeds  which  can  only  be  contemplated  with  horror  and 
execration. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  was  signalized  by  acts  of 
unrelenting  vengeance.  It  appears  that  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  the  convoy  and  couriers  were  intercepted  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Cairo.  Wherever  these  outrages  (perhaps  acts  of 
just  retaliation,)  had  taken  place,  pillage  and  conflagration 
spoke  the  wrath  of  Buonaparte. 
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In  the  mean  time  Desaix  had  pmrsued  his  march  into  Upper 
Egypt  until  his  amval  at  Cosseir,  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  where 
he  found  a  British  armament ;  the  apprehensimi  of  an  attack 
from  which  constrmned  him  to  act  on  the  defensive*  Baonaparte 
did  not  long  remain  at  Cairo.     He  received  informatimi  that 
the  indefatigable  Murad  Bey  was  advancing  with  a  corps  of 
Mamelukes  towards  Suez ;  that  the  movement  was  combined 
with  the  march  of  a  body  of  Arabs ;  and  that  every  thing  por- 
tended an  immediate  invasion  from  Europe.     With  his  usual 
energy  he  immediately  pn>ceeded  to  Rahmaniech,  chasing  Mu- 
rad in  his  retreat.     On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  the  French 
general  learned  that  a  force  of  15,000  Turks  had  landed  at 
Aboukir;  that  they  had  begun  to  entiraich  themsdves,  and 
that  the  fort  had  already  surrendered.    Summoning  fioom  eveiy 
part  of  Egypt  the  whole  of  his  remaining  disposable  force, 
Buonaparte  proceeded  to  Aboukir,  and  ailer  a  short  recaimois^ 
sance^  decided  upon  attacking  the  enemy.    The  forces  of  the 
Pacha  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  second  of  which  occu- 
pied a  very  strong  position.    The  first  line  was  attacked  and 
routed  after  a  short  but  spirited  conflict    The  second,  whose 
point  d*appui  was  the  fortress  of  Aboukir,  made  a  brave  and 
even  desperate  defence.    The  second  line  of  the  Turkish  army 
having  gained,  as  was  imagined,  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  French,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  quit  the  intrench** 
ments  and  precipitate  itself  upon  the  enemy.     The  eagle 
eye  of  Buonaparte  discerned  this  capital  error,  by  which  he 
immediately  profited.     While  the  Turks  were  opposed  in 
front,  a  division  of  the  French  army  penetrated  by  a  short 
circuit  into  their  rear,  and  attacked  the  intrenchments,  which 
were  speedily  carried.     A  charge  of  cavalry  completed  their 
defeat     Broken  and  dispirited,  unable  either  to  fight  or  fly, 
those  who  escaped  the  bayonets  of  the  in&ntry  and  the  sabres 
of  the  cavalry,  rushed  into  the  sea,  where  the  greater  part  of 
them  perished  within  sight  of  their  comrades  on  board  the 
Turkish  squadron;  who  were  too  distant  to  lend  them  any 
succour.     Mustapha  Pacha,  the  Turkish  general,  with  2000 
men,   the  tents,   baggaee,   and  20  pieces  of  cannon,   were 
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taken:  dOOO  men  were  killed,  besides  those  who  were 
drowned  A  very  few  days  only  elapsed,  when  the  fort  of 
Aboukir  surrendered.  Thus  the  French  army  was  left  with* 
oBt  any  enemy  in  the  field  except  the  predatory  hordes  of 
Arabs  and  a  few  Mamelukes;  but  notwithstanding  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Aboukir,  the  penetration  of  Buonqparte  soon 
discovered  that  the  expedition  had  in  reality  £Euled.  His  army 
was  decreasing  daily  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  swcnd 
and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate.  The  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet  exposed  theni^to  successive  invasions.  Their 
very  triumphs  threatened  and  ahnost  insured  their  final  de-i 
structkm;  for  no  reinforcements  could  be  expected  fipom 
Fhaice,  nor  any  recruits  raised  in  the  country,  upon  whom  it 
was  possible  to  depend.  Revolving  these  considerations,  Buon- 
aparte meditated  two  important  measures ;  his  own  return  to 
Fnmc^  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army. 
In  die  former  of  these  resolutions  he  was  determined  by  the 
intelligenoe  he  received  of  the  reverses  of  the  republican  armiee 
in  £mt>pe^  as  well  as  by  the  golden  hope  that  he  might  seiae 
the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  the  state,  already  in  danger  of  found- 
ering from  the  folly,  ignorance^  and  profligacy  of  its  jHlots. 

We  cannot  afford  space  in  this  memoir  to  detail  the  great 
events  which  occurred  in  Europe  during  the  absence  of  Boon- 
aparte :  we  diall  merely  notice,  that  the  Directory  having  en- 
tirely crushed  the  liberties  of  the  RepuUic,  now  only  a  jdiaB- 
tom,  spread  their  troq>s  over  Switzerland,  the  Roman  States^ 
and  Ni^des,  with  the  sole  view  of  finding  employment  for  the 
soldiers,  and  enriching  themselves.  Their  domestic  adminis- 
tration was  oppressive,  yet  weak,  corrupt,  and  deqfierately 
wicked,  without  the  grandeur  of  energetic  vice.  Thns  the 
government  of  the  Republic  became  odious  and  contemptible  t» 
the  last  degree. 

Having  directed  two  frigates  to  be  secretly-  prepared 
in  the  roads  of  Alexandria,  Bucmaparte  embarked  with  Ber- 
thier,  Maxmont,  Murat,  and  other  of  his  generals,  2dd  of 
August,  1799.  The  command  of  his  army  had  been  pre- 
viously consigned  to  Kleber.     The  usual  good  fortune  of 
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Buonaparte  attended  him  during  the  voyage:  he  escaped  from 
an  English  squadron  of  seven  ships.  On  16th  October  he 
Janded  safely  at  Frejus,  in  Provence,  and  proceedii^  to  Paris, 
was  eve-y  ivhere  received  on  the  route  with  enthusiasm;  and, 
upon  his  arrival,  the  chiefs  of  all  the  factions  implor^  his 
powerful  succour. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Directorial  government  had  been  long 
planned ;  and  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  with  the  rank  of 
fivst  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  successively  offered 
to  Morcau  and  Joubert.  The  former  was  dismayed  at  the 
magnitude  and  peril  of  the  entei'prize.  Joubert,  a  zealous 
V€$>ublican,  declined  it  upon  piinciple.  Buonaparte  was  less 
scrupulous;  he  .zealously  entered  into  the  conspiracy;  .and  so 
gn^at  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Directorial  administni- 
tipn  was  held,  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  France  who  diil 
pot. secretly  long  for  its  overthrow.  .     .  . 

The  first  measure  adopted,  was  to  appoint  a  private  meeting 
of  a  part  of  ttie  Council  of  Ancients,  to  whoman;outline  of  the 
intended  revolution  had  been  communicated  November  9tli, 
1799,  (and  who  nominated  Buonaparte  oommahdant  of  tlie 
armed  force  of  Paris;)  and  resolving  to  adjourn  to  St.  Cloud, 
Qonfided  to  him  the  execution  of  their  mandate.  Tlie  first 
u^  he  made  of  his  new  appointment,  was  to  invest  the  garden 
of  the  Thuilleries  with  a  strong  body  of  troops;  and  his  next, 
to  compel  the  resignation  of  those  of  the  Directory  who  would 
pot  co-operate  with  him.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  a 
stormy  discussion  under  the  presidency  of  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult,  adjourned  the  assembly. 
At  night  strong  patroles  of  troops,  paraded,  in  the  public 
squares  and  .streets  o£  Paris.  Curiosity  and  hope  predomin- 
ated in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  A  revolution  was  evidratly 
preparing,  but  the  situation  of  the  country  was  such  that  it 
was  hailed  as  a  blessing.  At  length,  on  the  memorable  10th 
November,,  the  troops  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  lead* 
mg.to  : St.  Cloud  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  in  which  were  many  Jacobins,  commenced  their 
deliberations.     The  influence  of  the  consf»rators  over  tliis 
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membly  wis  ineoniiderable,  but  few  of  the  m^Bben  were 
acquainted  with  the  real  motives  of  this  extraordinary  session. 
Aocordii^gljr  many  propositions  were  made  and  carried  directly 
adrerse  to>  their  designs;  amongst  others,  an  oath  was  ten*- 
dered  toeach  member,  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Alarmed 
and  irritated,  Bn<maparte  repaired  to  the  Council  of  Ancients^ 
and  addressed  ti^m  with  ccmsiderable  vehemence.  He  sub- 
.sequendy  entered  the  council  room  of  the  Assembly,  acoomp 
panied  by  a  few  grenadiers,  all  unarmed.*  His  presence 
increased  the  tnaralt  to  phrensy.  In  vain  did  Lucien  at- 
tenq[>t  to  exert  his  authority  as  president  The  danger  of  his 
brother  increased  momentarily,  and  be  was  only  rescued  from 
immediate  death  by  the  grenadiers,  who  finally  carried  him 
out  of  tiie  saloon.  When  Napolecm  had  withdrawn,  several 
members  proposed  to  outlaw  both  him  and  Luden,  and  the 
situation  of  the  latter  became  so  perilous,  that  Buoniqaarte^  after 
harangning  the  soldiers,  and  reottving  their  assurances  of 
fidelity  and  attachment,  caused  the  door  of  the  saloon  to  be 
opened,  and  rescued  has  brother,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  Coundl  of  Ancients. 

And  now  the  last  scene  of  this  singular  drama  todc  place. 
Napdeon,  availing  himself  of  the  outrage  ofiered  to  his  own 
person,  gave  the  division  a  command  to  dear  the  council- 
room,  which  was  accordingly  occupied  in  a  moment  by  soldiers 
with  their  fixed  bayonets.  The  pas  de  charge  was  beat;  and 
after  some  ^ih  efibrts  on  the  part  of  certain  members  to  con- 
vert the  troops,  they  precipitated  themselves  out  of  the 
windows:  their  situation  was  rendered  more  painfiil  and 
ridiculous  by  the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  the  spectators 
below,  who  bdidd  tiiem  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  en- 
deavours to  escape.  The  Council  of  Ancients,  apprized  of  these 
events,  appointed  a  temporary  commission  of  three  members, 
who  were  to  replace  the  Directory.  In  the  evening  this  assem- 
bly again  met;  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  designating  the  names  of  the  new  consular  committee, 
as  it  was  termed,  namely,  Buonaparte,  £Keyes,  and  Roger 
Ducas;  degrading  fipom  the  station  of  members  of  the  council 
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Uiose  peTBODB  who  bad  most  Airiobsly  opposed  and  thteateoied 
.Napoleon;  aud  appointing  a  oonunittee  of  twenty-iive  memr 
bers  of  its  own  body,  in  conjunction  with  an  eqoai  number 
of  delegates  from  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  to 
represent  the  two  councils,  and  in  concert  with  the  consular 
.comrattfee,  to  prepare  and  digest  a  ne?^  plan  of  govemmeait 
-In  this  decree  the  Council  of  Ancients  readily  concuned, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issaed,  wherein  the  inherent  vices, 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  the  ruinous  efiects  of  those  vioes 
were  strcmgly  and  truly  stated;  and  a  flattering  picture  drown 
of  the  millennium  which  was  to  follow,  under  the  auspices  of 
.the  consular  government.  Thus  the  edifice  of  the  Directorial 
.power  crumbled  into  ruins  without  one  strnggle  (eKcqiling 
that  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred)  being  made  tat  its  sup- 
port; it  fell  without  exciting  the  slightest  sympathy,  because  it 
deserved  none. 

It  cannot  be  ftirly  denied  that  althou^  the  admini8tXBla<m 
became  essentially  military,  and  therefore  in  its  principle  and 
system  of.  action,  despotic ;  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  French  nation,  namely,  security  for  persons 
and  property,  seemed  to  be  better  defoided  under  the  new  than 
linger  the  former  r^me. 

Buonaparte,  having  out-manceuvred  his  colleagues,  was  nomi- 
nated Chief  Consul ;  with  Cambaceres  and  Lie  Brun  as  second 
^^and  third  consuls.  The  new  constitution  was  at. length  pro^ 
mulgated ;  the  whole  executive  authority  was  vestfed  in  the  First 
Consul,  his  companions  in  office  possessing  only  a  consulate 
voice.  Such  was  the»position  of  af&irs  in  the  French  capital. 
In  Egypt,  Kleber,  the  general  whom  ]  'uonaparte  had  left 
in  command  of  the  army,  had  obtained  considerable  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  and  the  conquest  of  that  country  was  in  a  &ir 
way  of  being  achieved,  when,  in  the  midst  of  die  most  flatter* 
jng  anticipations,  the  French  general  was  assassinated  by  an 
Arab.  Menou,  the  renegado,  succeeded  to  the  command; 
discontent  prevailed  among  the  officers,  and  insubordination 
among  the  soldiers.  Thus  the  army  was  vanquished  by  its 
intestine  divisions,  before  its  destiny  was  sealed  by  the  British 
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eaqwdition.    But  ire  miut  now  proceed  to  gtvfi'MBie  eoodont 
of  the  meinorri)le  campaign  of  1800. 

He  Franeh  army  in  Oennaiiy)  strongly  reinfi>roed,  wm 
entrusted  to  Morean.  An  army  of  reaerva  was  statioiied  at 
D^on,  proiriaionaDy  commanded  by  BertUer.  Ito  dastfau^iBii 
yns  kept  a  pMfaond  aecret  fio  happily  was  its  atatm  sa^ 
lected,  that  it  long  remained  a  matter  of  specolation  whether 
it  would  i»oceed  to  Germany,  Itdy,.  or  be  amalgamated  bf 
detachments)  with  the  armies  already  serving  in  those  coimtriea,^ 
The  annonocement  that  it  was  to  be  omnnanded  by  the  Chief 
Consul,  attached  to  it&  movements  a  d^ree  of  importance^ 
yAAdk  T&adefed  the  operations  and  suoeesses  of  the  other 
armies  matters  of  comparativdy  trivial  moment.  At  lengtii 
Ae  veil  of  mystery  was  partially  withdrawn,  and  Buonaparte^ 
having  arranged  every  thing  at  Paris,  set  out  in  the  beginning, 
of  May  to  join  the  army,  which  had  proceeded  to  GenevEi 

It  is  here  material  to  observe^  that  the  Austrian  troqps  in 
Italy  were  divided  into  two  powerful  columns,  oiie  of  whiob 
menaced  the  southern  frontier  of  France,  under  the  vic- 
toridns  General  Melas,  the  other,  commanded  by  Oenefal 
Otto,  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Genoa.  The  position  of  the 
French  anny,  supposing  it  could  proceed  in  a  right  liae- 
to  die  southward,  enabled  it  to  interpose  between  these  go* 
lumns,  and  presented  the  chance  of  attacking  eidier  of  them 
^ngiy,  with  superior  forces.  To  accomplish  4hi8  object,  the 
Ohief  Consul  directed  the  army  to 'advance  to  the  moun- 
tain of  St  Beniard,  sdile  that  rugged  height,  and  descend 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  by  a  route  never  attempted  by 
an  army,  at  least  in  modem  times.  The  passage  of  the 
mountain  being  happily  accomplished,  the  army  proceeded 
towards  Piedmont  Aoste,  a  considerable  town  in  the  d!f* 
boudkis  of  the  Alps,  surrendered;  the  fortfess  of  Bard  offered 
a  much  more  formidable  resistance ;  its  situation  rendering  it  • 
ahnost  impr^nable.  This  obstacle  surmounted,  severid 
ttmns  erf*  more  or  less  importance  were  captured,  among 
which  was  Bomagna,  which  contained  abundant  siqppIieB  of 
piovifflons  and  military  stores.      Buonaparte  here^  by  a  mas- 
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tedy  teint,  completely  deodved  the  Atutrian  generals.  Whilst 
two  divisions  of  his  force  menaced  Turin,  the  remainder  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  and  were  thus 
eiwbled  to  efiect  a  junction  with  a  division  of  the  Frendi 
acmy  in  Oermany,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men*  which  the 
Rianceuvres  of  Moreau  had  enabled  him  to  detach  to  the  succour 
of  the  First  Consul.  By  this  separation  of  his  troops  Napoleon 
wiB  enabled  to  distract  the  attention  ^of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, ke^p  him  in  ignorance  of  his  designs,  get  possession 
of  the  Austrian  magazines  on  the  line  of  the  Po*  and  by  a 
bold  and  decisive  march,  interpose  his  army  between  Melas  and 
his  communication ;  and  oblige  the  latter  to  contend,  not  for 
victory  alone,  but  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  wherewith 
to  subsist  his  troops.  Murat  commanded  the  cavaliy,  and 
pushed  forward  on  the  road  to  Milan;  his  approach  to  which 
lyas  facilitated  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Austrians  firom 
the  fortress  of  Novarra ;  the  only-  place  of  strength  between  the 
French  army  and  the  point  it  desired  to  attain. 

Having  overcome  several  obstacles  which  impeded  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object,  Murat  crossed  the  river  Tessino  at 
Volt^o,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  shores  he 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Chief  Cbnsul ;  and  the  road  to  Milan 
being  entirely  cleared,  Buonaparte  entered  that  city,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  by  the  pec^le. 
For  his  popularity  on  this  occasion,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indebted  less  to  his  own  merits  than  the  detestation 
in  which  the  Austrian  Government  was  held.  Hence  the 
fiivours  shown  to  him  by  the  Milanese.  Hence  the  augment- 
ation of  his  army  with  the  flower  of  the  Cisalpine  youth. 

Having  refreshed  his  troops  by  a  sojourn  of  seven  days  in 
Milan,  and  issued  proclamations  in  his  usual  style  to  the 
inhabitants  and  to  the  army,  Buonaparte  resumed  the  labours 
of  the  campaign.  The  line  of  march  he  pursued  described  a 
crescent,  extsnding  over  the  country  to  the  east  and  south- 
ward of  MiUm,  and  enabling  him  to  capture  the  Austrian 
magazines  accumuUted  in  Pavia  and  Phicentia.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter  city,   at  Montebello,  a  hard  contest 
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took  place  betireai  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  artny 
and  the  troops  under  General  Otto,  rrieased  iknn  die  siege  of 
Genoa,  whicA  Massena  had  been  compelled  to. eracnatei 
The  action  cantinued  with  alternate  snccess  unt3  the  next 
day;  but  the  French  were  in  the  event  victorious,  and  the 
battle  was  gained  with  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  6000  priv 
soners  and  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

General  Melas  was  at  this  dme  advancing  into  Proveii^ 
scattering  his  forces,  neglecting  the  passes  of  the  Alps;  in 
short,  iacBitating,  without  intending  to  do  so,  the  French 
plan  of  the  campaign.     Roosed  from  his  dreams  of  conquest^ 
this  brave  veteran  hastily  collected  "his  troops,  and  mardied 
upon  Alessandria,  with  an  army  numerically  stronger  than  the 
French,  amd  provided  with  15,000  exoellait  cavalry.    A^ara 
that  the  decisive  moment  approached,    Buonaparte  dosciy 
watched  the  operations  of  Melas,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  while  detachments  captured  the  Austrian  magazines  at 
Brescia,  Novi,  Macarea,  and  also  cut  off  their  rear. 
.    On  18th  June  the  French  army  arrived  at  San  Juliano, 
aoodtheday  was  spent  on  both  sides  in  reconnoitering  and 
making  dispositions  for  the  important  battle,  which,  on  the 
succeeding  day,  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  Lombardy.     On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  the  exchange  of  musketry   at  the 
ont-posts  aroused  both  armies.     The  French,  disposed  in  two 
lines,  occupied  the  village  of  Marengo  and  the  debouch^  of 
a  defile  towards  it,  planted  with  vineyards.     The  Austrian 
army  was  drawn  up  in  three  columns  on  the  plains  without  the 
village.     It  consisted  of  nearly  6000  men,  with  80  pieces  of 
cannon.    The  amount  of  its  cavalry  has  been  already  stated. 
The  highest  calculation  of  the  French  force  did  not  raise  it 
beyond  50,000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  cavalry :  they  had 
only  SO  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  it  should  moreover  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  reserve  of  this  army,  amounting  to  12,000 
men,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  detached 
upon  a  different  service  by  the  First  Consul.      It  followed 
consequaotly  that  until  the  French  reserve  could  be  brought 
into  the  field,  which  was  not  accomplished  before  four  o'clock 
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98f80O  mm  iTCvd  oppdwid  tojowrly  60^000  i»r  dgbt  hooiA^ 
IFhe  actionaoon.  Imcanle.  genemi,  Md  in  a  short,  time)  mool 
atogmuarji  Thfe  8iqieri«rt^  <>f  Hhe  Austrianfl,  not  pnly  in 
the:  number  o£  t(iDopg»  but  in  tibeir.artiUevy  andcsvaby ;  and 
tim  nature  of  tbe.|fround»  fryonrable  to  the  operatbns  of  that 
ahny^  em^kd  thetti  to  pnff$  ^em^y  inpoii  the  eoiisular.  ttoofB. 
Vast  numbers  of  wounded  soldien  were  bfongbtinlx^lhe  rean 
i^Aer  a  long  and  desperate  resistance)  the  right  and  left  wings 
began  10  recede*  It  was  in  vain,  libat  the  Chief  Ckmsul  rode 
fltron^  'the  .sanks^  animating  and  rallying  the  men.  The 
pressure^f  the  Austrians,  whose  courage  elicited^  even  from 
tikriy  eneitaieS)  the  highest  encominmsy  *  iiould  no  longer  be 
withstood.  Charges  of  cavalry^  the  formation  of  solid  squares 
of  infiinUy  were  ineffectually  attempted*  .  The  centre  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  wings;  and  the 
ntinost  exertions  of  Buonaparte  were  required  to  .pvevient 
the  retreat  of  the  army  fipom  degenerating  into  n  disorderly 
flight  .  ,       .  . 

inb^village  of  Marengo  Wias  then  tajcen  by  mainifinrc^  4md 
tit  this  qritieal  period  of  the  batdci  (about  three  o'dock)  there 
^  not  freoiain  abolrQ  7000  c6mbatantsy .  with  12  pieces  €f 
/Minqn,v'an  arsitoation  fit  if(Mr  action^  to  resist  the  atreonous 
itfyrtfi  of  the  Austnitm  army,  fluffed  with  triumph*  andanti* 
t^ipatitig  the  entire  destniction  of  their,  .enemies^,  an  event 
MfhiA  must.inrilllihly  have  occurred  had  they  been  drivai 
£p«Hn  the  defile.  .  At  thiS;  n^pt^ei^t  the  heads,  of  the-  columns 
4KvnpofiSdg  the  reserve  were  descried  from  afi^^  The  hopes 
iof  Ae  French  began  to  revjiye.  StUl  their  situation  remained 
,ip  the  highest  degree  perilous^  an4»  in  all  probability,  the 
lerrival  of  ^e  reserve  would  only  have  enabled  them  to  eflfect 
un '  orderly  retreat,  but  for  an  import^t  error  on  the  side  c£ 
the  Austrian  commander.  Conceiving  that  he  had  subdued 
(he  whole  French  army,  and  that  it  only  remained  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  he  extended  his  line  with  a  view  to  surround 
the  position  at  the  head  of  the  defile,  ^till  held  with  the  tenacity 
of  despair  by  the  First  Consu|«  From  three  to  four  o'clock 
the  time  was  occupied  in  making  dispositions  for  the  attack  by 
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the  Fren^  naanrt;  $bA  doxiag  tlw  fmriod,  whole  ranks  of 
the  RflpidAcaiis  vme  sm^pt  avaj  by  grape-riiot  At  Jength, 
die  prqiarations  b«ig  completed,  the  dmnoos.of  die  raserfv 
ruflbed  fiom  the  defiles  and  preeipitetod  tbenbdves  on  the 
Anstrun  cestxe;  the  lemauidcr  of  theacoiy  re-£»iMd,  aad 
advanced  onoe  more  into  the  fidd  The  irruption  of  the  i«« 
MTfe^  compoaedendrdy  of  fieth  troops,  led  on  by  the  bmve 
Desaiacy  was  irresiatible;  the  vittnf^  of  Marengo  was,  in  aiao- 
men^  recaptured,  and  the  faoatile  centre  pieroed*  The  ex«^ 
mnple  of  this  phalanx  of  heroes  aeted  electrtealiy  upon  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  Austrians,  whose  ranks  were  dis* 
ordered,  attempted  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Their 
second  line  presented  a  formidable  resistance^  and  the  baycnel 
was  the  weapc»  almost  exclusively  employed ;  but  a  brilliant 
charge  of  cavalry  by  Murat;  the  capture  of  an  entire  column 
oteWO  men  by  a  force  of  900  horsey  under  die  yotuiger  Kel- 
lerman ;  the  explosion  of  a  powdor  waggon  in  the  midst  of 
the  Austrian  columns,  and  a  movement  of  the  Chief  Consul, 
which  tnmed  one  of  their  wings,  decided  Ae  fete  of  the  day. 
The  Austrian  army  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  Frendk 
Nmnliers  were  drowned  in  die  Bormida.  If  the  batde  was 
murderous  to  the  Frendi,  who  lost  at  least  8000  men,  it  was 
still  more  destmcdve  to  the  Austrians;  their  loss  was  reck* 
onedat  15,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  and.  prisoners,  and  26 
pieces  of  cannon. 

This  loss,  heavy  as  it  was,  might  have  been  retrieved,  had 
not  Melas  been  entirely  eurrounded.  In  front  was  the  victo* 
lions  army  of  Buonaparte ;  in  .bis  rear  were  the  united  forces 
of  Massena  and  Suchet,  amonndng  to  nearly  2(^000  men ; 
ontnsti^tflankhoveredthe  division  ofGeneralThureau,  which 
menaced  TAin.  The  troops  had  lost  their  magazines,  and 
in  a  few  days  they  must  have  perished  with  hunger  had  they 
fiiiled  to  efiect  a  passage  through  their  opponents.  Moved  by 
these  weighty  and  distressing  considerations,  Melas  sent  an 
officer  to  the  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte,  who  n^;ociated 
with  Berthier  the  terms  of  an  armistiee,  which  was  of  course 
sufficiendy  unfavourable  to  the  vanquished. 
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In  tbis  manlier  was  the  fine  of  half  Lonbanfy  decided 
in  a  campaign  of  about  twenty  days.  Had  Napdeoii  been 
defeated  in  the  batde  of  Marengo»  his  anny  woidd  un- 
questionably have  been  destroyed,  as  there  waa  no  posai^ 
Ue  means  of  retreating.  *  After  the  armiatioe,  the  Chief 
Consul  repaired  to  Milan,  and  spent  a  AoH  time  in  re- 
oiganizing  the  Cisalpine  R^uUic.  On  25th  June  he  paaaed 
on,  by  way  of  Turin,  Mount  Cenis  and  Chambory^  aqd 
arrived  at  Lycms  on  asth.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  All  France  was  intoaacaied  with  the  splendour  of 
his  achievements. 

The  anniversary  of  the  revdiution  was  celebrated  wilb  great 
pomp  at  Paris  on  28d  of  September ;  when  the  standards 
taken  in  Italy,  and  at  the  batde  of  Marengo,  were  preaented 
to  the  government  The  speeches  of  the  Chief  Consul  on  that 
occasion,  and  in  reply  to  a  committee,  whose  object  was  to 
entreat  his  acceptance  of  some  signal  mark  of  the  public  gra- 
titude, are  striking,  and  develope  his  sagacity  and  self*govem» 
ment,  before  prosperity  had  emboldened  him  to  throw  off  the 
mask  of  disinterestedness. 

In  Germany  the  career  of  Moreau  rivalled  the  brig^ttoesa 
of  Buonaparte's  fiime.  We  canhot  affind  space  to  follow  him 
in  his  various  movements.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  after 
several  bloody  batdes,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  that  part 
of  the  plan  of  die  general  campaign  which  required  him  to  de- 
tach a  powerful  division  of  his  troops  across  the  monhtaihs'  of 
Switaerland,  to  oo-operate  with  the  -lurmy  of  reserve  in  Italy. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  enter 
into  particulars  of  the  German  campaign.  We  can  only  men*- 
don,  thatfuiding  himsdf  reduced  to  a  situation  of  the  greatest 

*    ■ 

.  •  On  duR  oocanon  we  cannot  Seel  much  tufprise  at  the  penonil  mtiMty  aaA 
iKBveiy  of  Napoleon.  Like  Ricbaid  III,  .in  the  field  of  Bonrartfa,  be  kamr  UHt 
all  mutt  be  staked,  «  The  glare  of  a  courage  thus  elicited  by  danger  (obsenres  an 
able  modem  writer,)  where  fear  conquers  fear,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  cahn 
sunshine  which  constantly  cheers  and  ilhuninates  the  brcMt  of  fafan  who  buiUbi 
his  confidence  on  virtuous  principle ;  it  is  rather  the  transient  and  evanescent  UghU 
ning  of  the  storm,  and  which  derives  half  its  lustre  from  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds  it." 
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peril,  theEnperorFm&cisfiMdforanannutioe^  by  wUcblie 
surrendered  the  diree  fortresses  of  Ulm,  logolstadt,  and  Phil- 
IqMbor^  and  left  the  Frendb  anny  in  nndistnrbed  pooscsoiop 
rfdw  whole  of  Snahia  and  a  part  of  Bavaria. 

Thus  relieved  for  a  time  from  the  operations  of  war  on  the 
continent,  Buonaparte  had  leisure  to  coquet  with  the  allies,  in 
respect  to  the  condunon  of  a  general  peace.  It  was  clearly 
his  interest  to  treat  with  each  power  separatelyi  and,  therefiwe^ 
negociadons  for  a  maritime  truce  wereconducted  in  Hm  coua« 
try  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  M.  Otto;  but  which,  proved 
abordTe;  Buonaparte  insisting  upon  advantages  which  coakl 
be  neither  safely  nor  honourably  conceded.  With  Austria  he 
appeared  for  a  time  to  succeed  better ;  and  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  actually  signed  by  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  but  thej  were  dis- 
avowed by  the  Emperor.  Buonaparte  found  leisure  also  to 
court  the  Emperor  Paul,  who,  disgusted  with  the  seqndi  of 
liie  Italian  campaign  under  Suwarrow,  and  capriciously  in- 
censed at  the  British  Government  for  some  alleged  irrq^ulari* 
ties  as  to  the  representations  which  had  been  made  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  expedition  to  the  Helder,.  in 
1799,  not  only  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  but  entered  into 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  the  First  Consul,  who^ 
by  personal  flattery,  the  influence  of  French  agents,  <  and^ 
above  ally  the  charms  of  a  French  mistress,  (Madame  Cbevi^ 
lier,)  gained  as  great  an  ascendency  as  it  was  possible  for  ad- 
dress like  his  to  acquire,  over  the  boisterous  passions  of  so 
ocHnpIete  a  barbarian. 

In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  Buonaparte  still  con- 
tittiied  to  promote  the  ^itenud  prosperity  of  France;  and 
amidst  other  ameliorations  which  distinguished  this  period  of 
his  goviemment,  effected  one  important  and  salutary  improve^ 
meat,  the  equalization  of  weights  and  measures.  He  also  re- 
vised the  list  of  emigrants,  and  restored  to  their  native  coun- 
try not  only  individuals,  but  entire  cUsses  of  persras. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  projects  that  could  not  foil  of 
benefiting  his  country,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
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biro,  as  he.  was  going  to  the  open  in  his  camiagt,  Deeendwr 
the  6th,  by  means  of  the  explosion  of  the  celebrated  inferml 
machine,  in  a  narrow  street.  His  preservation  was  almost 
miraculous ;  but  liie  ctrcun»ta|ice  left  npcm  the  mind  of  the 
Chief  Consul  the  most  miiavoarable  impressions.  It  aroused 
in  has  bosom  the  fleroe  and  gloomy  passions  whicb  had  sluni* 
bercd,  or  been  eflectually  concealed  by  his  policy  isinoe  his 
assumption  of  the  consular  power.  The  conspiracy  ftumished 
the  Oovemmeict  with  a  poretext  to  establish  arbitrary  tribonala, 
called  extraordbiaiy  eommissumers,  which  saperseded  the 
liBmciions  of  juries  in  all  cases  of  a  public  nature^  aflbctmg  die 
security  of  the  administration,  thereby  placing  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  citizens  completely  within  the  gnisp  of  the  First 
Consul  Thus,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  the  most  celebratad 
and  obnoxious  of  the  terrorists  were  banished  to  Cayenne* 
without  the  form  of  a  trial. 

Hie  coteries  formed  by  Madame  Buonaparte,  were  selected 
with  as  much  care  as  in  established  sovereignties  is  shown  to 
the  admission  of  visitors  to  a  royal  or  imperial  drawing-room, 
in  fact,  every  step  privately  taken  by  Buonaparte,  had  refer* 
encetodie  great  object  of  his  desires, -^  the  assumption  of 
the  imperial  diadem. 

We  should  digress  too  far  from  our  main  object,  were  we 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  northern  confederacy,  as  establ^ed 
by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  the  probable  instigation  of  Boon* 
aparte,  formally  acceded  to  by  Prussia,  Swed^i,  and  Den* 
mark,  and  which  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  by  its  formidaUe  navy« 
as  the  assertion  of  the  principles  which  it  advocated  struck  at 
the  root  of  her  highest  maritime  prerogatives.  To  preserve 
our  narrative  unbroken,  we  must  anticipate  the  natural  ord^ 
of  events,  by  stating  that  the  ferocious  violence  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  and  the  resolution  of  Denmark  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  confederacy,  produced  the  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen, in  April,  1800,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  acquired 
laurels  that  would  of  themselves  have  conferred  immortality 
upon  any  other  commander,  but  which  .could  hardly  exalt  a 
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refnitfttia»  already  above  that  of  any  eidier  Munan  since  the 
days  of  Blake. 

Hie  assaBsinatbn  of  Paid,  and  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
petor  Aksander,  destitqred  die  amfedefacy,  and  deprived 
France  of  a  inost  importunt  aid. 

We  ha:»e  already  mentioned  tb^.the  Emperor  Francisi 
icfined  to  salify  die  pidiminaries  agreed  to  by  his  minister. 
Hotioe  was,  tberdbre,  given  in  the  n^nlferm  of  die  ruptoie 
of  the  armistice^  and  when  it  expired  Morean  attacked  the 
whole  Sm  of  die  Anatriaii  army,  not  with  a.  view  to  prodnce 
ajdedsiM  aetion,  betmercly  to  aaotrtiui  die  vulnerable  peinta 
of  die  enemy's  line^  and  make. has  dispositions  accordingly. 
In  diis  attack  he  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  next  day,  dd  De- 
oember;  was  fimght  the  great  bat^e  of  Hohenlinden.  The 
Austiian  army  was  cominaaded  by  diie  Arehdoke  Jolm,  and 
was^diidded  ItatD  oofaiBUis,..whicfc  adnBoed.to  the  attack  of 
the  iFcenchiliiite ;  bnt  it  did  not  escajpe  the  eDq)erienced  eye 
efMocean^  jdmt  intecvala  were  left  between  the  adumns  in  the 
^Be  of  their  mardi,  of  whiahhe'deKtarously  availed  himseli^ 
and  pCTctratJBg  between  the  centre  and  wings,  destroyed 
diC'Canncodon  of  .the  dilRrfint  jdivisions;  thus  placing  them 
betwjeen  two  fires.  The  result  was  die  defeat  of  the  Austrians, 
viidi  the  JoflS  of  about  i(^€00  3iieo>  iakJUed^  .wounded,  and 
ItrisDliezB,  .89  pieoaa  of  cannon,  .and  the  whdbof  their  baggage. 
Xbis  nw.tbe: last* great  event  of. the  caifapaign.  The  Aus* 
ttjans,  d^en  from,  one  porffioD  to  anodier,  were  incessantly 
eed  ngprottidy;  pursued  by  l^reaa  Their  army,  diminished 
by  0Very  eMounler,  :and  thikined.  by  constant  desertions,  lost 
Its  epiri%  end  vdry  naaif.  its  discifdine.  In  Tfdn  was  the 
Airchduke  Charles  recalled  Jfroni  that  obscmity  to  which  he 
had  been  reduced  by  a  despicable  fiiOion  in  the  coucils  of 
]m  brother.  The  groat  talents,  howeiver,  of  this  eminent 
commahder  could  not  retard  the  victorious  march  of  the 
Frraflih;  and  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  only  preserved  from 
destmcliQii.  by  the  conventioa  of  Steydr,  conduded  within 
80  mttes  from  Vienna*    The  terms  of  this  armistice  were  of 
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coarse  suf&cieDdy  faTourable  to  the  Frendi.    Thb  treaty 
was  subsequently  extended  to  Italy. 

The  treaty  of  laueviUe,  between  the  Elmperor  Fraficis  and 
the  Republic,,  was  now  organized,  and  Great  Britain  was  left 
alone  to  struggle  with  France.  Such  were  th^  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  powers,  (decidedly  at  that  tame  file 
gi^atest  in  the  world,)  that,  with  abundant  inclination  onr  both 
sides,  no  serious  injury  could  be  inflicted  by  either  upon  the 
other.  The  old  menace  of  invasion  was  revived,  gttn4xmta 
were  collected  in  the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Picaidy,  and 
large  bodies  of  troops  marched  down  to  the  sea  coast  At- 
tempts were  made  to  destroy  the  enemy*s  flotilla,  but  witfk 
little  success. 

Conformably  with  the  policy  which  had  distinguished  the 
French  and  Spanidi  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in 
1763,  Buonaparte  projected  and  executed  the  invasion  of 
Portugal  through  the  medium  of  Spain.  The  ccHitest  was 
unequal,  and  the  event  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
-r-the  humiliation  of  Portugal  at  the  feet  of  the  allies. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
Egypt  We  have  already  mentioned  the  discontent  of  die 
army  with  their  general,  Menou,  and  the  relaxation  of  its  dfi»- 
cipline.  A  powerfid  expedition,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercnxnbie,  sailed  from  this  country  to  expel  the  invaders. 
A  landing  was  with  considerable  di£Sknitty  efiected  on  8tfa 
March,  1801.  A  battle  took  place  at  Nioopolis;  but  die 
dedsive  blow  was  struck  by  the  British  in  the  neigbbouxiiood 
of  Alexandria,  where  the  gallant  Abercrombie  ended  a  life  of 
glory,  by  a  death  of  triumph.  Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  British  lines,  Menou  returned  to  his  original 
position  with  great  loss.  His  troq>s  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  opponents,  and  were  besides  inured  to  die 
climate;  but  with  ample  means  of  presenting  a  protracted 
resistance,  die  French  general  was  deficient  both  in  talent  and 
resolution.     Cairo   and   Alexandria   surrendered;   and  the 
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Fraich  army  reterned  to  tlieir  own  country  upon  capitulatioii. 
This  great  event,  die  most  briHiaiit^adiievenient  of  the  Britisb 
arms  fidnoe  the  days  of  Marlborough  removed  the  most  im- 
pcnrtant  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  pacification^  A 
negodation  had  been  on  foot  some  mondis  between  M.  Otto 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  (now  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,)  which 
had  been  very  nearly  broken  off;  it  was,  however,  finally 
ratified,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  Ist  October, 
IStol.  By  this&mous  convention,  France  recovered  all  her 
colonies  and  retained  possession  of  all  her  conquests,  with  the 
exoqMion  oi  Niq>les  and  the  Roman  State  provisionally  occu- 
pied by  her  troops. 

It  is  hardly  neccessary  to  add,  that  although  in  this  country 
the  terms  of  the  preliminary,  treaty  were  severely  and  vdie- 
mently  condemned  by  Lord  Orenville^s  pti^5  it  was  recdved 
in  France,  (as  indeed  it  had  been  welcomed  by  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  nation  here,)  with  enthusiastic  dendonstrations 
of  joy; 

At  this  period  Buonaparte  had  attained  the  true  mericUan 
of  his  greatness*  France,  enlaif^ed  to  the  extent  of  her  em- 
pire, compact  in  her  territories,  increased  in  her  population, 
secure  in  a  strong,  and  not  at  that  time  tyrannical,  government ; 
an  object  of  terror  to  her  ancient  rival,  Austria ;  and  of  respect 
to  her  competitor.  Great  Britain ;  and  by  die  restoration  of 
her  colonies,  enabled  to  assume  some  importance  as  a  com- 
merdal  nation;  was  placed  in  a  most  brilliant  and  enviable 
situation  among  the  natums  of  modem  Europe* 

Buonaparte,  having  accomplished  the  signature  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty  with  Great  Britain,  had  now  leisure  to  execute 
a  design,  which  it  is  probable  he  had  harboured  since  the 
battle  of  Marengo;  thia  was  no  other  than  the  assumption 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  under  the  spe- 
cious title  of  President  for  ten  years.  To  eflfect  this  scheme^ 
the  notables  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  w^re  summoned  to 
attend  the  Chief  Consul  at  Lyons,  whither  Buonaparte  re- 
paired on  11th  January,  1802,  leaving  Earl  Comwallis,  the 
British  ambassador*  in  Paris.     The  Consulta  having  been  duly 
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iiwtructed  how  to  play  their  part)  the  requunte  hononrs  were 
conferred  upon  Napoleon;  not  satisfied,  howeyar,  widi  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Cisalpine,  or,  as  it  was  now  denominaied^ 
Italian  Republic,  the  new  President,  aboiit  thb  period,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  she  added  Louiiaana  to 
France,  with  Parma  and  the  island  of  Elba;  the  two  last  upon 
the  demise  of  the  reigning  Dhke.  By  another  treaty,  Portuguese 
Guiana  was  ceded  to  France;  a  tract  of  country  of  great  extent. 
General  Thureau  was  also  deputed  to  take  possession  of  the 
Valais,  with  a  view  to  its  incorporation  with  France.  Alarmed 
at  these  rapid  assumptions  of  power,  the  British  govemmoat 
signified  to  Buonaparte  that  he  must  now  turn  his  attendon  to 
the  negociations  with  Lord  Comwallis,  which  had  been  ver* 
bally  suspended  some  months.  They  were  accordingly  se^ 
suraed,  and  produced  the  definitive  tx^aly  of  Amiens,  signed 
25th  March,  1602. 

Immediately  ujion  the  signature  of  this  document,  Buon- 
aparte sent  horn  Brest  an  armament  with  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law.  General 
Le  Clerc,  to  aooompfish  the  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo.  Of 
this  expedition  we  shall  only  observe^  that  on  iCs  arrival  at 
Gape  Francois,  it  was  vigorously  ofqmed  by  the  negro  gweml 
Toussaint  L'Ouv^ture,  who,  after  a  short  but  mo^  hacassii^ 
warfiure,  in  which  the  climate  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
French  army,  surrendered  upon  conditimis;  and  tranquillity 
was  fin*  a  short  time  restored.  The  subsequent  imprisonment 
of  Toussaint  upon  a  &lse  and  firivolous  pretence,  alarmed  and 
incensed  the  blacks.  The  war  was  renewed,  and  assumed  on 
each  side  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  character;  but  the 
guilt  of  the  first  agression,  as  well  as  of  the  first  acts  of  in* 
huntianity,  decidedly  rested  with  the  French,  the  miserable 
remnant  of  whom,  exhausted  by  firequent  conflicts,  and  without 
the  hope  of  succour,  surrendered  to  the  negro  general,  De^ 
salines,  (afterwards  Hie £mperor  of  Hi^)  and  a  British  naval 
force.    But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  people  of  France  by  enlarging  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Gallican  church,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
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usarpfllbiis  of  the  Ronuoi  I^onti^  and  pittce  him  compl^iy 
in  bis  power,  Buonaparte  wrested  from  the  Pope  the  celebrated 
Omc&rdat^  with  the  puiport  of  which  our  readers  are  doubtless 
well  acquainted* 

This  event,  so  important,  arid  upon  the  whole,  so  beneficial 
to  France,  was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  High  Mass 
at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  this  occasion  Buonaparte 
assnmed  the  state  of  a  monarch :  his  carriage  was  drawn  by 
eight  horses  superbly  caparisoned;  (he  cortige  which  followed 
him  was  remarkably  brilliant,  and  induded  a  number  of  ser- 
vants in  superb  liveries,  although  in  direct  violation  of  a  law 
passed  in  the  time  of  the  former  republic  Soon  afterwards 
Buonaparte  still  further  extended  his  leniQr  to  the  emigrants, 
by  a  formal  decree,  which  restored  many  of  that  unfortunate 
class  of  people^  to  thar  country,  and  enacted  a  new  order  of 
privileged  perscms,  who  were  styled  the  Members  of  the  Legion 
oi  Honour.  This  body  consisted  of  individuals  aninendy 
distinguished  for  their  public  services :  they  were  divided  into 
classes  of  respective  merit 

Having  thus  conduded  peace  on  the  most  &vourable  terms 
with  all  the  enemies  of  France ;  established  a  vigorous  govern- 
ment in  every  branch  of  its  administration;  fostered  agricul- 
ture; endeavonred  to  encourage  commerce;  patronized  the 
fine  arts ;  e^ablished  toleration ;  restrained  the  turbulence  of 
faction ;  elidted  ordar  from  a  chaos  of  misrule,  and  recalled 
victory  to  the  French  standard;  Buonaparte  deemed  the 
favourable  moment  arrived  when  he  might  openly  assume  the 
power,  but  not  the  title,  of  an  hereditary  monarch.  With  this 
impression,  after  some  political  coquetry  with  the  senate,  be 
was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  title  of  Chief  Consul  for 
life,  with  die  power  of  naming  his  successor  \  The  situations 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  consulate  were  also  rendered  lifehold^ 
He  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  adding  forty  members 
€o  the  senate ;  and  his  power,  already  too  great  for  his  own 
security,  (infinitely  greater  than  was  consistent  with  the  liber* 
ties  imd  happiness  of  the  people,)  was  still  forther  increased,  so 
as  to  render  him  the  absolute  master  of  his  adopted  country. 
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This  point  being  carried,  he  had  leisure  to  concert  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  tibe  plan  of 
what  was  called  the  German  Indemnities ;  that  is,  the  deso- 
lation of  all  the  minor  states  of  the  empire;  the  robbery  of  the 
weak,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  tlie  strong*  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  enterprize,  Buoniqparte  acted  with  peculiar  severity 
to  Austria,  and  created  an  interest  among  the  German 
princes,  the  effects  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  increased  and 
aggravated  the  desolation  of  Europe.  And  now  ensued  a 
transaction  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  This  was  the 
invasion  of  Switzerland  by  France,  upon  the  plea  of  quelling 
the  factions  which  agitated  that  beautiful  country. 

It  appears  that  a  new  constitution  had  been  recommended  to 
the  Swiss  people  by  the  French  government  The  promul- 
gation of  this  constitution  gave  rise  to  an  immediate  insurrec- 
tion, in  which  Schuytz,  Uric,  Underwalden,  Glaris,  and  other 
cantons,  distmguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the 
French  party.  The  insurgents  prevailed  for  a  time,  obtained 
possession  of  Berne,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  great  con- 
tinental powers  to  support  them.  A  powerful  army,  however, 
soon  enforced  Buonaparte's  commands ;  deputies  were  convened 
from  the  difierent  cantons,  imd  ordered  to  Paris,  where,  under 
the  eye  of  the  Chief  Consul,  they  formed  anew  constitution  for 
the  Swiss,  which  was  soon  afterwards  promulgated;  and  as  its 
execution  could  not  be  opposed,  it  was  submitted  to  by  the 
people,  whom  Buonaparte  treated  with  greater  indulgence 
than  any  other  vassal  power.  We  must  here  remark,  that 
the  independence  of  Switzerland  had  been  stipulated  for  in 
the  treaty  of  Luneville :  an  armed  and  mandatory  interposition 
in  their  af&urs  by  Buonaparte,  was  therefore  an  open  breach 
of  that  treaty,  and  aJBTorded  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the 
forbearance  he  was  disposed  to  show,  when  the  lust  of  power, 
caprice,  or  any  other  cause,  tempted  the  violation  of  a  compact 
he  had  entered  into  with  a  weaker  party. 

The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Chief  Consul,  and  more  imme- 
diately the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  called  forth  the  most  poipted 
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eetisure  of  his  conduct  find  principles,  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  press  of  this  country.  On  the  proud  andin  flexible  mind  of 
Buonaparte,  these  rebukes  wrought  powerfully.  Acrimonious 
and  insulting  passages  appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  the  avowed 
official  paper  of  the  French  government,  in  which  these  writers 
were  identified  with  the  British  administration.  Angry  repre- 
sentations were  made  through  the  French  ambassador,  which,  as 
their  object  was  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  press,  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  could  not  be  complied 
with.  While  this  correspondence  was  rapidly  indisposing  the 
two  governments  towards  each  other.  Colonel  Sebastiani,  an 
officer  sent  by  the  Chief  Consul  to  the  Levant,  returned  from  his 
mission;  and  his  report  was  published,  in  which,  afler  many 
absurd  exaggerations,  he  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
Egypt,  and  of  the  facilities  which  would  attend  a  present 
invasion  of  it,  that  the  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  was  naturally 
and  justly  aroused. 

FrcMn  the  operation  of  various  causes,  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  was  rapidly  hastening  to  its  dissolution* 
The  establishment  of  knights  of  different  countries  were  sup- 
pressed: difficulties  occurred  in  procuring  the  guarantees 
stipulated- in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  independence  of  the 
Island  and  of  the  Order;  which,  combined  with  Sebastiani's 
report,  and  the  public  indignity  offered  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
the  English  ambassador,  by  the  First  Consul,  in  a  conver- 
sation he  held  with  him  at  one  of  his  levees ;  induced  our 
ministry  to  issue  an  order  for  the  investment  of  Malta,  and  a 
preeautionary  armament  to  secure  its  detention. 

Complaints  also  were  made,  that  although  the  Chief  Consul 
issued  severe  decrees  against  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
ftctures  into  France,  and  declined  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
treaty,  he  had  nevertheless  sent  over  to  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  England  and  Ireland  persons  designated  as  com- 
mercial commissioners,  but  who  were,  in  fiurt,  engaged  in 
taking  soundings,  and  drawing  plans  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  difierent  harboiurs. 

Matters  were  now  hastening  to  an  extremity.     Security 
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was  sought  from,  and  refused  by,  the  French  Government  for 
its  various  usurpations  in  Europe,  tp  which  Piedmont  was  now 
added.  After  a  feverish  armistice  of  somewhat  less  than  a 
year,  war  was  proclaimed  between  the  two  countries.  The 
declaration  of  the  British  Govenlment^  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  observations  on  the  King's  message  to  parliament;  the 
reception  of  the  negociation  which  appeared  in  the  Hamburgh 
Correspondent^  and  the  expose  of  the  state  of  the  Republic  in 
1804 ;  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  par- 
ticularize them  in  this  place. 

The  first  measure  adopted  by  Buonaparte  on  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  was  a  decree  to  imprison  all  the  English  then  in 
France,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sixty,  on  the  ground,  that 
two  merchant  vessels  had  been  captured  by  two  English  fri- 
gates before  a  declaration  of  war.  This  order  was  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  of  the  customs  of  all  civilized 
nations;  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  its  cruelty  and  im- 
policy, and  has  been  universally  and  most  deservedly  re- 
probated. 

The  attention  of  the  First  Consul  was  soon  diverted  ta 
nearer  objects.  A  conspiracy  against  his  government  was 
formed  by  Georges  a  Vendean,  General  Pichegru,  and 
some  other  individuals  of  less  note ;  with  the  knowledge,  as  it 
was  aiBrmed,  and  consent  of  General  Moreau.  These  per- 
sons were  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty.  Georges  died  on 
the  scaffold.  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison,  whe- 
ther by  his  own  hands  or  by  some  assassin,  employed  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French  Government,  is  a 
problem  which  remains  to  be  solved.  A  similar  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  fate  of  Captain  Wright,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner while  landing  some  agents  of  the  Royalists  in  Brittany, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  where  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
having  been  murdered,  in  all  probability  by  the  secret  man- 
date of  Buonaparte.*     It  is  for  such  crimes  as  these  that  the 

*  On  the  trial  of  Moreau,  Captain  Wright,  of  the  English  navy,  then  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  France,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  examined ;  but  he  declined  answering 
any  questions.     Napoleon  appeared  to  consider  that  Captain  Wright  was  acquaint - 
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tiftme  of  Buonaparte  has  been,  and  wiH  for  ever  continue  to 
be  branded  with  the  blackest  dishonour. 

Moreau  was  pardoned  on  condition  of  his  exiling  himself 
to  America,  whither  he  soon  after  repaired.  The  defection  of 
a  man  so  eminent  ibr  his  military  talents,  and  so  estimable  for 
his  private  virtues,  alarmed  Buonaparte;  but  the  state  of  ap- 
parent insecurity  in  which  it  placed  him,  afforded  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  his  assuinption  of  the  imperial  title,  an  honor  which 
was  confirmed  upon  him  by  the  faint  votes  of  the  senate  and 
the  legislative  bodies.  His  brothers,  Louis  and  Joseph,  were 
created  princes.  The  empire  was  declared  hereditary  in  his 
person,  and  descendible,  according  to  tiie  Salique  law,  from 
male  to  male>  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their 
issue. 

The  dignities  of  arch-ixeasurer  and  arch-chancellor  of  the 
empire  were  conferred  upon  the  two  ex-consuls,  Cambaceres 
and  Le  Brun.  The  most  distinguished  officers  were  created 
marshals ;  and  a  new  constitution  given  to  the  empire,  as  un- 
favourable to  public  liberty  as  any  which  had  preceded  it.  A 
magnificent  civil-list  was  appointed;  and,  finally,  to  give  a 
greater  eclai  to  this  important  measure,  the  aged  Pontiff  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  A]p%  to  anoint  the  new  sovereign  of 
France  and  his  consort,  the  Empress  Josephine,  on  2d  De- 
cember, 1804.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  Napo- 
leon addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
taining overtures  for  peace.  To  this  letter  Lord  Mulgrave 
returned  a  cautious  and  suitable  answer.  The  correspondence 
closed  here. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  daring  violation  of  public  law 
and  justice  of  which  even  Napoleon  had  been  yet  guilty,  and 


cd  wilJipflnoiis  in  Paris  wlio  weie  in  comspondence  with  the  British  GoTemment ; 
«nd  it  is  positively  asserted^  that  after  the  trial,  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  ap- 
plied to  him,  sudi  as  screwing  his  thumbs,  and  rubbing  the  soles  of  his  feet  with 
lad,  and  then  putting  them  upon  hot  copper  plates.  It  is  further  affirmed,  that 
tlwjr  afterwards  cnt  off  an  arm,  and  than  a  leg,  and  then  told  him  that  he  was  now 
unfit  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  that  he  should  be  taken  care  of  if  he 
would  confess  all  he  knew.  TYaa  the  gallant  Wright  refused  to  do :  he  was  soon 
jiHer  strangled,  wad  conveyed  iir«m  the  Temple  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
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which  has  been  received  with  general  execration ;  we  mean 
his  seizure  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, by  surprise,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  upon  a 
charge  of  being  actively  engaged  in  plots  agsdnst  the  French 
Government  This  unfortunate  youth  was  hurried  to  Paris^ 
tried  immediately  by  a  court*martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
shot  on  the  same  evening  by  torch-light,  in  the  wood  of  Vin- 
cennes.  No  sophistry  can  palliate  the  enormity  of  this  mur- 
der, at  the  foulness  of  which  every  generous  and  noble  heart 
must  feel  the  strongest  indignation. 

Another  violation  of  neutral  territory  was  exhibited  in  the 
seizure  of  the  person  of  Sir  T.  Rumbold,  the  British  minister  at 
Hamburgh,  also,  by  military  violence,  who  was  sent  to  France, 
and  imprisoned  for  a  short  time ;  but  subsequently  released  at  the 
intercession  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  outrage  of  the  seizure 
and  assassination  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  which  amounted  on 
the  part  of  the  FreAch  Government  to  an  abjuration  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  excited  the  warmest  &elings  of  resentment 
in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  through  the  medium  of  his 
ambassador,  D'Oubril,  not  only  remonstrated  against  so  un- 
precedented and  scandalous  a  proceeding,  but  also  insisted 
upon  Napoleon's  adopting,  in  concert  with  him,  such  mea- 
sures as  would  place  Europe  in  a  state  of  security.  To  this 
peremptory  requisition  a  decided  negative  was  given,  and  all 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two  govenunents  en- 
tirely ceased.  Napoleon,  unable  to  wreak  his  resentmcmt  upon 
this  country  in  any  effectual  manner,  (for  the  sailing  of  a  smdll 
squadron  from  Rochefort  for  the  West  Indies,  which  levied 
some  contributions,  and  captured  a  few  merchantmen,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  an  exception,)  resolved  to  renew  his 
threats  of  invasion.  For  this  purpose,  he.  built  an  incredible 
number  of  stqbXL  vessels  at  Boulogne  and  other  convenient 
stations  on  the  French  coast ;  whither  he  marched  a  very  large 
army.  The  attack  of  these  divisions  in  their  progress,  with 
various  fortune,  furnished  continual  employment  to  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  English  navy.  It  is  now  known  that  Napolecm 
did  seriously  meditate  a  descent,  which  would  certainly  have 
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been  attempted,  at  every  hazard,  but  £>r  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  his  naval  officers,  on  whom  he  relied  finr  as8em«- 
blii^  such  a  force  in  the  channel  as  vould  have  given  them, 
according  to  his'calculati<Hi,  a  temporary  sxxpetmity.  Whilst 
his  preparations  were  in  progress,  upon  dictating  and  receiving 
a  siHtable  invitation  from  the  legiskture  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
Ni^lecMi  reared  to  Milan,  where  he  assumed  the  iron  crown 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  kings  of  Lombardy ;  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  after  his  demise,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Lon^Murdy 
should  never  be  worn  upon  the  same  brow* 

While  these  imperial  and  royal  pantomimes  were  exhibiting, 
Spain,  who  had  assisted  France  with  her  treasure^  had  now  ex« 
hausted  die  patience  of  Great  Britain.  The  capture  of  4  frigates 
returning  from  Soutii  America  with  specie,  before  a  dedaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  this  country,  converted  her  opponent's 
neutrality  into  open  warfare,  and  hostilities  immediately  cobi^ 
menced.  The  indisposition  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Uk 
wards  Napoleon,  the  rapid  strides  of  the  new  Emperor  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  dictatorship  of  Europe,  and  the  imminent 
danger  apprehended  to  the  liberties  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  states,  produced  a  coalition  against  France,  of  which  Russia, 
Sweden,  andEngland  were  members.  Pr^arations  forwar were 
made  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  produced  strong  remon- 
strances firom  Napoleon  to  that  Government.  Every  thing  pre- 
saged  approaching  hostility;  but  as  yet  the  door  of  negociation 
was  not  entirely  dosed.  Suddenly  the  Toulon  fleet  set  sail, 
raised  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Spanish 
squadron,  then  composing  an  armament  of  18  ships  of  the 
Une.  Had  the  combined  fleet  proceeded  northward,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  have  raised  in  succession  the  blockade  of  die 
difl^ent  squadrons  on  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  and 
thus  accumulating  its  strength,  have  composed  an  armada  of 
T4  ships  of  the  line  in  the  channel.  Then,  and  then  only,  an 
opportunity  might  have  been  afforded  of  realizing  his  menace 
of  an  invasion ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  this  bold  and  decided 
measure,  the  combined  squadron  proceeded  to  the  West  In« 
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dies,  and  arrived  at  Martmique,  where  it  lingered  in  inglotioiM 
inactivity. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Nelson,  who,  with  1 1  ships 
of  the  line  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  apprised 
of  the  sailing  of  the  Toulon  fleet;  but  mistaken  as  to  their 
real  object,  this  great  commander,  the  boast  and  bulwark  of 
his  country,  proceeded  almost  as  far  as  Egypt  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Undeceived  with  respect  to  their  destination,  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  West  Indies;  and  such  was  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  admiral,  that 
in  despite  of  his  important  numerical  superiority,  he  returned 
to  Europe.  On  approaching  Ferrol,  he  was  encountered  by 
a  squadron  of  15  ships  of  the  line,  under  Sir  Robert  Cal- 
der :  an  action  ensued,  which  terminated  at  night,  and  ended 
with  the  capture  of  4  sail  of  the  line.  The  remainder  of 
the  combined  squadron  escaped  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog, 
and  of  the  darkness,  into  the  harbour  of  Ferrol.  Thus  ended 
Kapoleon's  schemes  of  invasion ;  and  from  that  moment,  he 
prepared  to  resist  the  formidable  confederacy  which  was  on  tho 
eve  of  assailing  him. 

The  French  troops  proceeded  to  the  Rhine.  The  armies  in 
Hanover  and  Holland  were  likewise  directed  to  proceed  south- 
ward on  a  line  of  march  vertical  to  the  Danube.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  allies  committed  a  fiital  error.  It  was  generally,  but 
most  falsely  imagined,  that  Ni^leon  was  taken  by  surprize, 
and  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  conflict;  acting  under 
this  impression,  their  preparations  were  not  commensurate, 
either  in  extent  or  celerity,  with  the  gigantic  power,  and  still 
more  formidable  genius,  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  the 
Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn,  and  took  possession  of  Bavaria, 
which  they  treated  in  every  particular  as  a  conquered  country, 
levying  contributions,  and  paying  for  their  supplies  in  depre- 
ciated Austrian  paper.  In  the  mean  time  the  Electoral 
troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000  men,  had  proceeded 
to  Ingolstadt,  where  they  took  a  position  under  tlie  protection 
oi  that  fortress.    A  gross  mbtake  was  here  committed  by  th^ 
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Austrian  Grovemment.  No  steps  were  taken  to  conciliate  the 
Elector,  and  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  invasion  of 
his  dominions  from  inevitable  necessity ;  but  he  entered  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Napoleon,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which 
shortly  appeared. 

After  halting  a  few  days  in  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  general, 
Mack,  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  80,000  men,  advanced  into 
Swabia,  and  penetrated  nearly  as  Ikr  as  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Napoleon  having  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, addressed  the  senate,  ordered  the  formation  of  two 
armies  of  reserve  of  80,000  men  each,  published  a  manifesto 
justificatory  of  the  war  on  his  part,  and  presented,  through 
the  French  minister,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  a  memorial,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recriminate  upon  Austria,  departed 
from  Paris,  and  arrived  at  Strasburgh  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  French  army  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Danube.  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded to  Ludwigsburgh,  the  residence  of  the  Elector  of 
Wirtemburgh,  on  Sd  October,  where  he  was  sumptuously 
entertained ;  and  when  he  compelled  the  Elector  to  incorjK)- 
rate  his  troops  with  the  French  army.  The  cavalry  of  that 
army,  commanded  by  Murat,  pushed  its  patroles  into  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest,  where  they  remained  in  position 
several  days,  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  Austrian  commander, 
and  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he  would  encounter  the  French 
army  in  its  front ;  whereas,  by  the  bold  and  masterly  plan  of 
Napoleon,  the  points  of  union  of  the  difierent  corps  of  his 
army  were  to  be  Dettingen  and  Donawert ;  thus  interposing 
a  superior  force  between  Mack  and  the  Austrian  territory, 
and  rendering  a  junction  with  the  first  Russian  army,  then 
rapidly  approaching  the  Inn,  impracticable.  In  prosecuting 
this  design,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Danube  at  imd  above 
Donawert,  and  spreading  the  forces  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand to  the  southward,  occupied  a  line  so  as  to  bear  immedi- 
ately on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ulm.    In  the  meantime  Murat  attacked  and  Sefeated  a  division , 
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consisting  of  12  Hungarian  battalions,  proceeding  firom  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the  Danube.  This 
detachment  was  completely  routed  with  the  loss  of  4000 
prisoners,  their  artillery,  baggage^  and  8  stondards.  The  ccnrps 
under  Ney  assailed  the  strong  position  of  Guntzburg,  and  the 
line  of  the  bridges  connected  with  it.  The  action  here  was 
obstmate  and  sanguinary,  but  the  French  prevailed,  and  die 
Archduke  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ulm,  with 
the  loss  of  upwards  of  3000  men.  Having  so  far  succeeded 
in  his  plans.  Napoleon  detached  Bemadotte,  with  the  ooips 
under  his  command,  reinforced  by  the  Bavarians,  to  the  Inn, 
to  observe  the  Russian  army,  now  increased  by  the  addition 
pf  some  Austrian  troops,  Bemadotte  was  enabled  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  holding  the 
allies  in  check,  and  preventing  them  from  taking  any  measures 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  menaced  the  army  under  Mack. 

Thus  secure  from  all  assaults  in  his  rear,  Napoleon  vigor- 
ously pressed  the  Austrians,  who  were  constrained  to  relin- 
quish the  outworks  which  defended  their  position  at  Ulm« 
After  a  most  gallant  opposition  on  llth  October,  Soult  having 
proceeded  to  Meiningen,  surrounded  it,  and  the  garrison, 
composing  a  great  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  army, 
capitulated.  Pursuing  his  victorious  career,  he  advanced  to 
Biberach,  whither  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  retired; 
and,  understanding  that  he  had  quitted  that  place  for  Ulm, 
Soult  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  Bregentz :  the  result  of 
tliese  combined  manoeuvres  was  the  complete  investment  of 
the  army  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Mack.  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  foresaw  the  inevitable  destruc^n  of 
this  corps,  separated  himself  from  his  ill-fated  comrades, 
and,  with  a  considerable  force,  took  the  road  to  Franconia« 
He  was  closely  pursued  by  the  divisions  under  the  order  of 
Murat  and  Lannes,  who  compelled  General  Wemeck,  with 
fL  force  of  12,000  men,  to  surrender;  but,  after  losing  the 
greatei  part  of  his  artillery,  the  Archduke,  with  the  wreck  of 
his  gallant  army,  sought  and  found  refuge  in  the  mountains 
vvhich  separate  Bohemia  from  Franconia.  The  i»ituation  of  Mack 
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becABieliopeless.  Every  prospect  dtbar  of  suec^ssfitlresifltanoe 
or  escape  was  at  an  eod^  and  he  was  now  menaced  wil^  a 
general  assault  aa  his  wcMrks,  wbidi  were  mcapaUe  of  being 
defieoded.  In  this  extremity  he  agreed  to  capitulate,  first 
stipulating  that  he  shoyld  remain  unmolested  until  25th 
October,  and  afterwards  consenting  to  the  surrender  of  his 
army  on  the  20th,  provided  that  the  coips  under  N^  should 
not  advance  beyond  ten  leagues  from  Uhn  until  the  25th« 
•As  it  was  the  design  of  Napoleon  to  detach  Ney^s  corps,  get 
possessicn  of  the  Tynd,  and  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
anny  in  Italy,  he  readily  assented  to  this  condition ;  and  on 
the  20th,  the  troops  immediately  under  the  command  of 
Mack,  marched  out  of  Ulm,  with  the  honors  of  war,  deposit- 
ing their  aims  cm  the  glacis.  Their  number  exceeded  30,000 
men.  On  this  occasion  Buoilliparte,  collecting  the  principal 
Austrian  officers,  addressed  them  as  follows : 

*^  Gentiemen,  your  master  wages  an  unjust  war:  I  tell  you 
plainly,  I  know  not  for  what  I  am  fighting ;  I  know  not  what 
can  be  required  of  me;  my  resources  are  not  confined  to  my 
present  army.  Those  prisoners  of  war,  now  on  their  way  to 
France,  will  observe  the  spirit  which  animates  my  people,  and 
with  what  eagerness  they  flock  to  my  standards.  At  a  i^gle 
word 200,000  volunteers  ctowd  to  mystandard,  and  in  six  weeks 
bec(»ne  good  sddiers;  whereas,  your  recruits  only  march  firom 
oompnlsicMi,  and  do  not  become  good  soldiers  until  after  several 
years.  Let  me  advise  my  brother  the  Emperor,  to  hasten  to 
make  peace.  All  states  must  have  an  end ;  and  in  the  present 
crisis  he  must  feel  serious  alarms  lest  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  of  Lorraine  should  be  at  hand.''  Much  more  of  the 
same  exulting  nature  passed  upon  this  occasion,  which  ter^ 
minated  with  these  memorable  words :  ^^  I  desire  nothing 
farther  upon  the  continent ;  I  want  ships,  colonies,  and  com-r 
merce ;  and  it  is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine  that  I  should 
have  tiiem." 

In  this  manner  was  the  ruin  of  the  finest  army  which  ever 
Austria  brought  into  the  field  completed ;  and  had  Mack  pos- 
sessed ordinary  talents  and  resolution,  although  it  is  probable 
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that  the  superiority  of  force^  and  still  more,  the  ascendancy  of 
talent,  would  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  conquer,  he  must 
have  paid  dearly  for  his  advantage ;  and  time  might  have  been 
afforded  to  the  Government  of  Austria  to  develop  somewhat  of 
that  energy f  which,  in  circumstances  even  yet  more  critical, 
enabled  Maria  Theresa  to  triumph  over  her  enemies. 

In  Italy,  many  actions  were  fought  in  which  the  victory 
was  obstinately  contested.  Hie  Austrian  forces  in  that  quarter 
were  commanded  by  the  Archduke  Charles ;  the  French,  by 
Massena.  Slowly,  and  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  the 
Austrians  withdrew :  their  heroic  commander,  although  con- 
strained to  retire  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
conducted  his  retrograde  movements  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, and  with  but  trivial  loss.  He  was  not  followed  by 
Massena  beyond  the  frontier  of  Carniola. 

But  whilst  Napoleon,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cam- 
had  exalted  his  military  reputation  to  the  senith  of  glory,  a 
purer,  and  therefore  a  brighter,  splendor  illumined  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Nelson.  The  combined  fleets  which  had  escaped  from 
Sir  Robert  Calder,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ferrol,  proceeded  to  Cadiz, 
where,  united  with  the  Spanish  vessels  in  that  harbour,  they 
composed  a  force  of  33  ships  of  the  line.  Liord  Nelson 
having  missed  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  on  his 
return,  searched  for  them  in  vain  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz, 
had  proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  finally 
to  Portsmouth.  His  Lordship  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
country ;  but,  on  his  arrival  off  Cadiz,  received  the  command 
of  the  British  Fleet  from  Lord  CoUingwood.  He  then  prac- 
tised a  stratagem  to  allure  the  enemy  from  the  harbour.  In 
the  face  of  day  he  detached  Admiral  Lewis,  with  6  sail  of 
the  line,  upon  a  separate  service,  thereby  reducing  his  squad- 
ron to  20  sail  of  the  line.  Villeneuve  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  for  his  country,  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  to  oflfer 
battle  on  the  21st  October.  The  action  lasted  four  hours,  but 
the  spirit  of  Nelson  seems  to  have  animated  every  sailor  in 
the  fleet :  the  victory  was  glorious  and  decided,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  20  ships.     The  annals  of  naval  war^ 
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fare  do  not  i;ec<Mrd  a  more  splendid  achievement  mider  such 
numerical  disadvantages;  but  the  price  paid  for  the  victory 
was  deeply  regretted*  In  Lord  Nelson  the  country  lost  the 
phcenix  of  her  defenders ;  in  him  was  centered  every  great 
and  exalted  quality,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  an  accom- 
plished commander. 

Sir  Richard  Strachan  was  the  gleaner  in  this  harvest  of 
glory:  he  captured  four  of  the  remaining  ships,  and  the 
miserable  wrecks  of  the  combined  squadron  were  placed  for  a 
long  period  hors  de  combat.  Napoleon  had  incurred,  or 
seemed  to  have  incurred,  the  resentment  of  Prussia,  by  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Anspach,  when  the  army  under  Bemadotte 
traversed  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongest  remonstrances 
of  the  Prussian  administration* 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  at  length  prevailed  on  by  the 
allies  to  do  every  thing  they  could  desire,  except  to  act! 
The  fate  of  the  war  depended  evidently  upon  his  decision ;  but 
the  ministers  of  that  monarch  seemed  determined  to  sell  the 
co-operation  of  their  master  to  the  highest  bidder:  they 
resolved  to  share  the  prey,  keeping  aloof  from  the  combat* 
Napoleon,  to  provide  for  every  extremity,  had  ordered  the 
division  under  Augerau,  to  traverse  France  from  Brest,  and 
take  up  a  position  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Prussians.  Such  was  the  relative  situation 
of  all  parties,  when  Napoleon  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  Inn. 

Tlie  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  which  hardly  amounted 
to  70,000  men,  did  not,  indeed  could  not,  offer  any  effectual 
opposition.  The  river  being  passed,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  marched  with  the  utmost  celerity  on  the  road  to 
Vienna,  expdling  the  allies  from  every  position  they  attempted 
to  occupy,  enfeebling  them  by  successive  losses  of  men,  artil- 
lery, and  baggage*  Still  /lo  general  action  was  fought,  the 
allies  being  unwilling  to  hazard  an  encounter,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  might  have  been  so  irretrievably  disastrous. 
Whilst  Napoleon  was  thus  driving  his  enemies  before  him  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  he  detached  a  considerable  force 
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to  the  right  bank,  with  the  design  of  anticipating  die  allies  in 
their  intended  retreat  upon  Vienna ;  but  the  division  was  at- 
tacked by  superior  forces,  and  compelled  to  cross  the  river. 

On  die  11th  November  die  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  arrived  before  Vienna,  which  city  obtained  fiivourable 
terms  from  the  victor.  By  a  most  dishonourable  stratagem, 
Murat,  pretending  that  an  armisdce  was  concluded,  prevailed 
on  the  Austrians  to  spare  the  principal  bridge,  over  which  the 
army  immediately  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  allies. 

Having  organized  a  provisional  administration  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  and  made  such  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
his  flanks  and  rear  as  circumstances  would  admit,  Buon^arte 
quitted  Vienna  on  the  15th  November  to  rejoin  the  army 
which  had  marched  into  Moravia,  whither  the  allies  had  re- 
treated. At  HoUebrunn,  Murat  and  Lannes  came  up  with  the 
rear  guard  of  die  allies,  and  captured  some  baggage.  It  was 
now  that  Napoleon's  own  base  stratagem  was  retorted  upon 
himself.  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  ouO-posts  of  the  French  army,  and 
demanded  time  for  the  Russian  army  to  separate  from  the 
Austrians  and  capitulate. 

Murat  was  deceived;  and  the  Russians  gained  all  they  wanted, 
—  time  to  enable  them  to  retire  in  an  orderly  manner.  The 
next  day,  however,  they  were  attacked  at  Oimtersdorfi^  and 
driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  2000  prisoners,  12  pieces 
4of  cannon,  and  some  baggage  waggons.  Napoleon  then  removed 
to  Brunn,  the  citadel  of  which  ciqntulated;  and  how  ensued  a 
pause  in  the  niilitary  operations.  The  rdnforcements  whidi 
the  Russians  expected,  had  joined  them,  and  much  diplomatic 
finesse  was  practised  on  both  sides.  Napoleon,  understanding 
diat  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  arrived,  sent  General  Savary 
jto  compliment  him:  that  officer  remained  two  days  in  die 
Russian  camp.  The  observations  which  he  made,  determined 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon;  he  affected  a  strong  desire  for 
peace,  which  he  had  before  refused  to  the  Emperor  Francisf 
but  upon  insupportable  conditions ;  retreated  to  abme  distance, 
took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  real*,  which  he  carefiiUy  for- 
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lifie^t  reeehing  Prihce  DcJgcHriieki,  wbom  the  Einperor  Alex- 
ander had  sent  to  hiih  at  the  adranoed  guard.  Briefly,  everjr 
measure  was  adopted  which,  could  induce  the  dlies  to  beHeye^ 
that  he  shuimec^  because  he  dreaded,  a  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army  had  neither  provisiona 
fbr  the  men,  nor  fbragefor  the  horses,  neither  had  they  any  oom^ 
mander  capable  of  opposing  Napideon.  Necessity  urged  them  to 
become  the  assailants;  accordingly,  on  the  1st  December  they 
commenced  an  offensive  movement,  directing  their  ^arch  in- 
aeparate  columns,  avowedly  witli  the  design  of  turning  the 
flank  of  the  Frendb  army :  to  this  movement  Napoleon  made 
no  opposition  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  the  cavalry  under 
Murat  retired,  and  at  night  the  allies  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  French  army,  but  separated  firom  it  by 
very  dfficult  ground,  which  prevented  an  advance  from  that 
position  in  columns,  preserving  a  continued  connection  with 
each  other.  The  forces  of  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal, 
amounlang,  on  both  sides,  to  about  80,000  men ;  they  wem 
equal  also  in  courage;  in  every  other  military  quality  the 
Russians  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  army. 

In  the  evening  of  1st  December,  Napoleon  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  told  the  troops,  that  the  Russian  army, 
which  they  had  before  beaten  at  HoUebrunn,  and  which  had 
then  fled  before  them,  had  now  ventured  to  return,  in  hopes  of 
revaiging  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Ulm.  This,  however, 
he  assured  them  would  be  in  vain;  for  the  French  army  now  oc* 
cupied  so  formidable  a  position,  that  if  the  allies  dared  to  advance 
to  the  attack  of  the  right,  as  seemed  to  be  their  int6ntk>n,  they 
must  inevitably  expose  their  flank  to  the  Ftench  columns  in 
that  direction.  As  for  himself,  he  promised  to  be  evei^  where, 
and  to  direct  the  movements  of  all  the  columns;  at  the  same 
tune  pledging  himself,  that  if  victory  should  for  a  moment 
become  doubtful,  he  would  in  person  expose  himself  in.  the 
front  cf  the  battle.  Victory,  however,  he  considered  so  certain, 
that  he  pledged  them  his  word,  that  this  should  be  the  last 
acdon  of  the  campaign,  after  which  a  peace  should  follow, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  France  and  of  himself. 
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Nor  were  the  allied  generals  neglectful  during  this  interval^ 
they  were  equally  upon  the  alert  in  making  their  dispositionsr 
for  the  ensuing  day.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  imperfect: 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  the  positions  of  Napoleon'» 
army,  though  little  more  than  a  musket  shot  distant,  rendered 
the  suppositions  upon  which  the  plan  of  attack  was  arranged, 
extremely  indefinite.  It  was  believed  that  Buonaparte  had 
weakened  his  centre  considerably  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
left ;  whilst,  under  the  idea  that  the  Russian  left  had  fiir  out- 
flanked his  right  wing,  they  imagined  that  by  passing  the* 
defiles  of  Kobelnitz  and  Sokobiitz,  they  should  turn  his  posi- 
tions in  that  quarter,  so  as  to  be  enabled  afterwards  to  pro- 
secute the  attack  in  the  plain  between  the  wood  of  Tunis  and 
the  village  of  Schlapxmitz.  They  also  considered  thdt  Napo- 
leon's real  fircmt  was  covered  hj^  the  defiles  of  Schlapanitz  and 
Bellowitz ;  but  by  the  proposed  plan,  these  defiles  would  be 
avoided ;  and  it  was  also  intended  that  the  attack  should 
commence  on  the  right,  in  order  to  execute  which  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  the  valley  between  Sokolnitz  and  Zellnitz  was 
to  be  promptly  passed  over,  under  cover  of  the  Prince  John* 
of  Lichtenstein's  cavalry,  and  the  advanced  corps  of  Prince 
Bragation,  which  formed  the  extreme  of  the  allied  right. 

At  length  the  morning  of  the  2d  December  dawned  on  many 
thousand  eyes,  on  which  the  film  of  death  was  to  descend 
before  the  evening,  and  the  batde  of  Austerlitz  commenced. 
The  position  of  the  French  army  was  strong  and  very  com- 
pact* The  different  corps  composing  it  were  drawn  up  in 
massive  columns,  ready  to  deploy  or  advance  when  the  cri- 
tical moment  arrived.  The  Russian  army  was  arranged  in 
six  columns,  of  which  that  forming  the  centre  was  the  weakest.^ 
This  error^  so  fatal  to  that  gallant,  but  misguided,  army,  ori- 
ginated in  an  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  position  really 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  in  a  presumptuous  confidence  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  From  the  difficult  nature  of  the  de^ 
baucheSf  the  Russian  columns,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced 
from  their  original  position,  diverged  firom  each  other  like 
radii  from  a  common  centre.    The  efiect  of  this  derangement 
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was,  that  tlie  left  of  the  aUies  was  separated  from  the  centre 
extremity  of  the  French  right  wing,  where  the  defile  of  TellnitSB 
was  vigoiTously  attacked,  and  obstinately  defended.  After  a 
long  and  various  struggle;  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
allies,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  realize  a  part  of  their  plan ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  allied  left  wing  advanced,  a  wider 
interval  was  interposed  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  army. 
Napoleon  saw,  and  profited  by  the  mistake :  a  strong  column  of 
the  army,  under  Soult,  advanced  to  attack  the  village  and 
heights  of  Pratzen;  a  position  which  the  Russians  had  occu« 
pied  before  the  battle,  and  which,  if  gained  by  the  French, 
enabled  them  to  turn  the  allies,  and  render  the  junction  of  the 
left  wing  and  centre  an  impossibility.  At  this  moment  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army  advanced  in  compact  bodies, 
in  connection  with,  and  deriving  aid  from  each  other.  A  strong 
contest  now  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  heights  of  Blas- 
sowitz.  The  Archduke  Constandne  ordered  a  charge  by  the 
Uhlans,  which  Kellerman,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the  French 
cavalry,  declining  the  troops  rushed  impetuously,  in  pursuit  of 
KeDerman,  through  the  internal  of  the  French  in&ntry.  They 
were  thus  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  two  divisions,  which 
discomfited  them  with  great  loss.  The  infiuitry  of  the  Arch- 
duke were  completely  routed.  The  movements  above  de- 
scribed had  taken  place  on  the  wings  of  the  two  armies.  We 
must  now  attend  to  the  operation  of  their  centres. 

We  left  Soult  in  advance  to  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  on 
the  possession  of  which  depended  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
Prince  Kutu9o£^  the  Russian  general,  who  commanded  the 
whole  army,  and  was  then  stationed  in  the  centre,  on  his 
way  to  attack  that  of  the  French,  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  opposed  by  a  superior  force,  when  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  the  assailant.  He  immediately  determined  to  re- 
cover the  heights  of  Pratzen,  and  sent  for  fresh  troops:  but  it 
was  too  late;  the  corps  of  Soult  advanced  steadily  towards  the 
heights.  The  Russians  then  determined  upon  a  general  at* 
tack,  but  their  fire  was  opened  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do 
much  execution,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  fire,  re- 
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isierfed  until  the  auanent  when  its  delirery  would  be  tamt 
eflbcdve,  thinDed  the  ranks,  and  staggered  the  resohitbn  of 
the  Russians.  Soult  then  rushed  forward  to  the  heights,  of 
which  he  took  and  retained  possession,  fixrming  Ida  troops  in 
several  lines,  and  giving  them  an  angular  direction,  so  as  to 
present  a  double  front  The  Emperor  Alexander  accom«- 
panied  that  column  of  the  Russian  army  which  was  opposed 
to  Soult,  and  led  his  own  battalion  to  attack  his  right  flank ; 
other  corps  also  harassed  him;  but  the  position  of  Soult  was 
strong,  and  his  arrangements  masterly:  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  while  the  inequalities  and  elevaticm 
covered  his  own  ttoops.  Nothing  now  but  a  vigorous  charge 
with  the  bayonet  could  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
Russians,  formed  into  close  columns,  attempted  thi$  desp^ 
rate  manoeuvre ;  but  the  destructive  fire  of  the  French  exter- 
minated whole  ranks  of  the  assailants;  still  they  persevered, 
and  succeeded  in  compelling  a  part  of  the  French  L'ne  to  ^ve 
way.  Soult  now  ordered  a  general  charge,  which  repelled 
the  enemy;  and  his  artillery,  now  brought  into  line,  converted 
their  retreat  into  a  disorderly  fii^t,  -in  which  they  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  artillery.  The  battle  still  raged  in  other 
quarters.  The  possession  of  the  heights  of  Blassowitz  was 
Icmg  and  firmly  contested ;  brilliant  and  effective  charges  were 
made  with  the  Russian  and  French  cavalty,  in  which  the 
guards  on  each  side  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  but 
the  French,  continually  reinfiirced,  gained  possession  of  the 
heights,  although  the  Archduke  Constantino  was  ^labled  to 
retreat  in  tolerable  order.  Lannes  corps  had  inteiposed 
itself  between  the  columns  of  Prince  Bragation  and  General 
Uwarrow,  and  had  obtained  possesion  of  a  commanding  emi- 
nence on  the  road  to  Brunn.  The  fire  under  this  officer  was 
so  considerable,  and  directed  with  such  skill,  that  he  was 
eiabled  to  advance  and  expel  both  the  Russian  columns  finom 
the  position  they  occupied,  but  not  without  a  long  and  des- 
perate opposition  from  Prince  Bragation. 

The  heights  of  Austerlitz,  in  the  rear  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  die  allies  before  the  acti<Hi,  and  which  position  was 
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mm  oocupieclt  became  the  point  of  tinion  for  the  severed 
remains  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  columns,  but  l^  this 
movement  they  exposed  the  baggage  of  their  army,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  seized  by  the  Frmach, 

It  has  been  abready  stated  that  the  position  of  Soult  on  the 
heists  of  Pratssen  enabled  him  to  <^ut  off  the  communication 
of  those  columns  composing  the  allied  left  wing,  which  were 
entangled  in  defiles,  where  they  could  neither  receive  nor 
give  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
when  the.  French  troops  had  defeated  their  enemies  in  every 
other  point,  that  Napoleon  brought  up  his  reserve,  which  had 
never  yet  been  engaged,  and  consisted  of  20  battalions,  to 
attack  these  columns.  The  operation  completely  suo^* 
eeeded,  and  their  feeble  wrecks,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  day  had  lost  10,000  prisoi^rs,  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery,  were  obliged  to  defile  sionf*  a  narrow 
causeway,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  ciiain-shot,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon.  A 
heavy  rain  completed  their  misfortunes.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  firnious  batde  of  Austerlitz,  which  reduced  the 
alUed  army  to  one-half  of  their  original  numbers.  The  ag- 
gregate of  their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners^ 
amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
their  artillery,  with  many  standards*  The  loss  of  the  French 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  at  the  least,  9  or  10,000 

Its  consecpiences  proved  its  importance*  On  the  day  after 
the  action  Napolecm  directed  different  corps  of  the  army  to 
pursue  the  allies,  who»  in  their  retreat,  had  taken  the  route  to 
Hungary.  They  were  too  much  enfeebled  to  risk  another 
action^  and  the  French  army  was  proceeding  to  surround 
them.  At  night  Priiice  Lichtenstein  arrived  in  the  French 
camp,  to  treat  for  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  the  next  day  an 
interview  took  )}lace  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Their  colloquy  was  a  long  one,  and  in  it  was 
doubtless  discussed  not  only  the  terms  of  tl^  armistice,  but 
of  the  treaty  to  which  it  tended.     The  armistice  itself  was 
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inscribed  with  the  point  of  the  sword.  It  seeured  the  eooi'^ 
munications  of  Napoleon  with  the  army  under  Massena,  an 
object  of  the  first  importance ;  enabled  the  French  army  €o 
retain  all  its  conquests;  prescribed  the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
by  forced  marches;  that  Austria  should  engage  to  dis- 
continue the  Hungarian  levies;  promise  not  to  admit, any 
foreign  army  into  her  territories;  and  also  that  a  diplomatie 
meeting  should  instantly  take  place  at  Nicholsburg,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  definitive  treaty;  to  all  these  conditions  the 
Emperor  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  assent. 

If  the  armistice  was  necessary  to  the  allies,  it  was  veiy  con- 
venient to  Napoleon,  whose  rear  and  flanks  were  menaced  by 
the  forces  under  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Ferdinand. 
Having  carried  this  important  point,  the  French  Emperor 
found  time  to  listen  to  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  to  accept  of  the  apology  of  her  government^ 
and  permit  her  to  betray  her  former  friends. 

A  convention  was  entered  into  on  the  6th  of  December  foi* 
the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany,  according  to  which 
the  British  expedition,  which  late  in  the  autumn  had  occupied 
Hanover,  and  was  designed  to  make  a  diversion  in  support  of 
the  common  cause,  was  permitted  to  embark  safely.^ 

The  next  event  of  consequence  was  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
by  which  great  cessions  were  made  to  Bavaria '  of  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  including  the  Tyrdl 
and  the  Venetian  territories  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  assumed  the  royal  title  with 
an  important  increase  of  territory  and  population,  and  the 
authority  and  influence  of  Francis  in  the  German  empire  was 
destroyed.  Napoleon  exercised  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
King,  or  rather  the  Queen,  of  Naples.  By  a  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  the  Neapolitan  Government,  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  campaign,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
troops,  then  in  Naples,  should  withdraw,  on  condition  that 
the  ports  of  that  country  were  closed  against  the  enemies  of 
France.  This  treaty  was  broken  by  the  admission  of  the 
British  fleet  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  debarkation  of 
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a  ^nud!  Rttsnan  anny.  Pirompt  in  executing  his  resolves,  Na* 
pcieon  issued  an  imperial  patent,  creating  his  brother  Joseph 
King  of  Naples,  and  sending  a  powerful  army,  under  Massena, 
to  establish  him  on  the  throne. 

The  details  of  this  expedition  are  foreign  to  our  history :  it 
is  sufficiadt  to  mention  that  Naples  was  subdued.  Before  we 
turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  Italy,  however,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
1805,  Genoa  was  incorporated  with  France;  another  flagrant 
▼k)lation  of  a  solemn  treaty.  A  short  time  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  before  the' 
^fects  of  the  ccmvention,  signed  ISth  December,  1806,  be- 
tween Prussia  and  France  b^an  to  appear.  Prussia  ceded 
Anspach,  Neufchatel,  and  some  other  possessions  of  small 
value  to  France;  in  consideration  of  which  she  was  permitted 
to  occupy  Hanover.  This  she  accordingly  accomplished,  by 
investing  that  country  with  her  troops ;  and  finding  her  scand- 
alous pretensions  opposed  by  the  British  sovereign,  she  took 
fimufll  possession  of  the  electorate,  incorporated  it  with  her 
own  territories,  and  shut  the  mouth'  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser 
against  British  vessels.     The  meanness  of  this  proceeding 

'  couhl  only  be  equalled  by  its  impolicy. 

Prussia  was  at  tiiis  time  playing  a  very  dangerous  game; 
by  her  hostile  demonstrations  against  France,  soon  after, 
she  offended  the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  of  Napoleon 
beyond  the  hope  of  pardon.  By  violating  at  once,  and 
in  the  miost  flagrant  manner,  every  principle  of  moral  jus* 
lioe,  she  had  indisposed  the  only  ally  who  could  assist  her 
with  money ;  and  she  also  hazarded  the  loss  of.  the  firiendship 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  upon  the  preservation  of  whose 

-  aimfy  her  pditical  existaice  depended.  Yet  this  was  the  mo- 
ment, when  urged  by  her  evil  destmy,  she  hazarded  the  awful 
results  of  a  rupture  with  Napoleon.  Her  motives  were,  first, 
die  fonnati(»i  by  Napole(m  of  the  celebrated  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  by  which  he  detached  all  the  princes*  whose  terri- 
tories were  contiguous  to  diat  river  from  their  connection  with 
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the  German  empire,  constituted  himself  their  protector,  asd 
obliged  them  to  keep,  for  his  service,  an  army  of  58,000  men* 

Prussia  had  stipulated  for  leave  to  establish  a  confederacy 
of  a  similar  description  in  the  north  of  Germany,  which  was 
now  contemptuously  refiised.  The  second  grievance  was,  that 
in  the  negociation  for  peace  between  France  and  England^ 
which  took  place  at  this  period.  Napoleon  was  fully  disposed 
to  have  given  up  Hanover,  although  seized  by  Prussia,  and 
annexed  to  her  dominions  with  his  consent  and  concurTenoe, 
to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  a  valuable 
equivalent  This  negociation  fidled ;  but  Prussia  was  apprized 
of  the  treachery  of  her  ally,  or  rather  her  confederate  in  gililt, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  enter  the  lists  against  Napoleon  at  a 
moment  when  every  chance  was  decidedly  hostile  to  her. 

The  perfidy  of  the  French  Ruler  to  Prussia  in  the  course  of 
this  negociation  has  been  fully  established;  it  was  equal  in 
atrocity  to  diat  which  was  practised  by  Prussia  towards  Great 
Britain :  her  hour  of  humiliation  however  was  at  hand. 
Several  circumstances  conduced  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  two  powers ;  among  which  we  may  notice  the  arbitrary 
requisition  of  Augerau  upon  the  city  of  Frankfort,  to  iiimish 
a  contribution  of  6,000,000  livres;  and  the  execution,  or  ra- 
ther we  should  say,  murder,  by  the  sentence  of  a  French  court- 
martial,  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  accused  and 
condemned  for  the  publication  of  an  alleged  libel  on  Na- 
poleon. 

Incensed  at  these  outrages,  Prussia  commenced  pr^an^<Nis 
for  a  war  with  France,  and  by  an  act  of  judicial  infatuation,  a 
particular  day  (the  Sth  of  October)  was  fixed  upcm  by  the 
government  as  that  on  which  hostilities  were  to  begin. 

The  Prussian  army,  amounting  to  about  150,000  men,  oc- 
cupied a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  Saale.  The  French 
army,  which  was  estimated  at  180,000  men,  was  in  Franoonia. 
Napoleon,  previous  to  his  departure  firom  Paris,  caused  a  re- 
port to  be  published  justificatory  of  the  present  war.  He 
then  advanced  by  the  route  of  Bamburg  and  Wurtsburgh,  -to 
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tkeiiflnks  of  the  Saale;  his  rigitt  wings  extended  so  as  to  de- 
scribe a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  pressed  upon  the  flanks 
of  either  hostile  wing.  This  position  of  Napoleon  was  selected 
with  admiraUe  judgment;  it  enabled  him  to  interpose  b&> 
tweenthe  Prussian  army  an^  Saxony,  and,  in  case  of  a  defisat, 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  that  army  in  the  direction  of  Berlin  and 
Mi^|deburg. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  an  engagement  between  the 
coqps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Bemadotte,  and  a 
•divisioii  of  the  Prussians,  headed  by  Prince  Louis,  at  Schleitz, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  their  prince  slain. 
Another  partial  engagement  took  place  on  the  10th,  in  which 
the  Prussians  were  again  beaten  at  Saalfeldt;  but  the  most 
important  disaster  was  the  capture  of  the  great  Prussian  ma- 
f^ines,  ^an  advantage  which  the  French  army  derived  from 
having  .completely  turned  the  left  wing  of  their,  enemy,  whose 
aituation  was  at  ihis  time  extremely  perilous.  The  conduct  of 
iheir  general,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  nevertheless  a 
brave  and  able  tactician,  was  not  as  decisive  and  judicious  on 
this  occasion  as  might  have  been  expected.  Remaining  in- 
active in  a  position  almost  impregnable  if  assailed  in  front,  he 
permitted  the  French  army  to  assemble  its  different  corps,  and 
to  march  nearly  round  his  position,  without  attempting  to 
•diange  his  arrangements,  or  to  attack  them  during  the  oper- 
ation,  excq)ting  by  puny  and  ineffectual  detachments.  If  these 
important  errors  were  committed  before  the  batde  of  Jena, 
the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  army  were  still  more  faulty  on 
the  eve  of  that  tremendous  conflict  They  omitted  to  secure 
the  passes  on  the  high  road  to  Jena,  and  particularly  that 
of  Kofen,  which  had  been  so  neglected^  that  part  of  the 
French  had  actually  penetrated  within  300  paces  of  one  of  the 
Prussian  columns,  before  it  was  even  imagined  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  advance  upon  them  in  that  quarter.  Hiese 
important  positions  were  speedily  occupied  by  Buonaparte, 
•and  so  strengthened  as  to  become  nearly  impregnable. 
«  On  the  memorable  14th  Oct  the  two  armies  engaged.  The 
battle  was  fiercely  ccmtested,  but  the  skill  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
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superior  force  of  bisarmy,  prevailed.  In  vma  did  iht  FtwaoBBB 
attempt  to  r^pain  the  impoitaiit  pais  of  Kofeo;  in  won  did 
their  cavalry,  formerly  so  oelebvated,  charge  the  French  wingB. 
It  is  &  wdl-known&ct»  that  suefa  was  the  distressed  statesof  the 
Prussian  amy  for  provision  and  forage^  that  neither  their 
horses  nor  men  had  x^eceived  snstenanoe  for  S6  hours.  In 
deqpite  of  all  these  disadvantages  before  the  battle,  die  PruasiaBB 
fought  with  distingttidied  bravery ;  but  the  Dnke  of  Brunswick 
was  mortally  wounded  towards  the  sequel  of  the  aetion,  and 
was  carried  oflP  the  fiekL  From  that  disastrous  momait  there 
Was  no  longer  a  conunander-in^hief.  The  Prussian  cwpe, 
nay,  every  r^ment,  fought  sqMtrately  in  the  position  they  had 
taken  up.  The  plan  of  the  battle,  whatevar  it  might  have 
been,  perished  with  its  author,  the  Duke.  In  such  a  sitnalkm 
did  the  Prussian  aimy  remain  when  Murat  (now  created 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg)  charged  at  the  head  of  the  cavaby. 
The  attack  was  irresistiUe,  and  the  Prussian  soldiers  fled,  pre- 
serving neither  order  nor  discipline.  The  high  roads  in  thttr 
rear  were  filled  and  Uodced  up  by  the  baggage,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  fugitives  to  esc^ie  in 
that  direction.  The  King  of  Prussia,  wiio  had  displayed  mudi 
personal  courage  in  the  acticm,  quitted  the  field,  when  its  fite 
was  decided,  escorted  by  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons^ 
and  took  the  route  to  East  Pn&sia.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians 
was  enormous;  it  is  said  to  have  been  50,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  more  than  20  generals,  SOO  pieces  of 
caimmi,  and  immense  magasnnes*  After  the  aclion,  14^000 
men  surrendered,  with  Marshal  MuUendorf.  A  great  part  of 
the  success  of  the  day  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  excellenoe  of 
the  Fr^ich  artSlery.  A  Saxon  regiment,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  3000  men,  were  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  in  the 
space  of  eight  minutes,  by  being  exposed  during  that  time  to 
an  unmasked  battery  of  grape^hot.  Nqaoleon,  before  the 
battle  of  Jena,  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Saxons, 
to  keep  aliv6  their  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Prusrians.  After 
the  battle,  he  dismissed  6000  Saxon  prisoners  with  their  o& 
ficers,  and  entering  into  a  n^ociation  with  the  Elector,  that 
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pnnoB  -ims  admittod  a  nember  of  ^  ConfedeAtiioii  of  the 
Rbine^  aad  his  oontingoit  fixed  aft  20,000  men. 

Tbe  consequeiMMs  of  the  battle  of  Jena  were  e?ea  nore 
cakmHous  than  the  actioii  itsdC  By  diapoong  diftvent 
coipa  of  his  aimy  in  anch  a  manner  as  to  be  always  in  ad* 
yaaoe  of  the  fagkivesy  in  the  direction  of  the  Oder,  the 
natml  point'of  retreat  and  union  tor  the  scattered  Phissian 
divisioiia,  and  by  pursuing  them  without  affording  a  moment^a 
respite,  he  oiHnpeUed  the  Tariens  bodies  of  Prussian  troops, 
wandering  over  the  country  without  concert  with  each  odi^, 
or  delerence  to  a  crowned  head,  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 
At  HaU%  the  sesenre  of  the  Prussian  army,  which,  by  some 
fatd  bhmdar  had  taken  no  part  in  the  great  batde^  weie 
enooonttfed  and  defeated* 

Of  all  those  P^rossian  dinsioas,  or  rather  fra^nents  of  an 
armyt  die  only  one  whidi  occasioned  any  serious  inconveni- 
enee  to  the  Frendi,  b^ood  the  labour  of  thepursnit,  was  the 
fiHce  under  General  Blucher.  This  illustrious  officer,  who  wiM 
Jiareafier  occupy  a  distinguidied  part  in  our  narrative^  had  under 
him  a  fofoe  of  20,000  men.  By  exertion  almost  incredible,  and 
with  a  dq^ree  of  military  skill  which  reflects  the  highest  aredit 
upon  his  tidents,  he  eluded  any  immediate  action  with  the 
French  corps  appointed  to  subdue  him,  and  inyei^ed  three 
diviaions  c^  the  French  army  (amounting  at  the  least  to  60,000 
men)  to  a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles  (to  Jena).  When  at 
last  overtaken,  and  compelled  to  seek  a  temporary  refage  in 
Lnbec,  his  spirit  animated  the  mei^reand  exhausted  forms  of 
his  followers,  who  suflbied  the  extremes  c(  hunger  and  &- 
tigne;  nor  were  thqr  conquered  without  a  desperate  action  in 
the  streets  and  honsesof  this  town.  But  Blucher  stood  almost 
alone  in  thb  generous  devotion  to  his  country.  An  emulatibn 
of  treachery  and  oowardioe  distinguished  the  commanders  of 
the  *Klfer«nt  Pntasian  fortresses,  with  the  excepti<Hi  of  those 
in  Sttcsia.  Magdeboig,  ihe  strongest  citadel  in  Europe, 
^Mttdau,  and  many  other  places,  surrendered  almost 
without  even  a  decent  shadow  of  resistanoe.  But  prosperity 
had  mdinoated  the  heart  of  Napoleon.    Whilst  we  admire  (ted 
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in  that  admiration  the  latest  posterity  will  nnile^)  the  force  and 
power  of  the  genius  which  had  accomplbhed  such  prodigies, 
we  must  turn  aside  with  honor  firom  the  cruelty  with  whidi  he 
repulsed  the  solicitations  that  were  made  to  him  fi>r  die  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
the  mausoleum  of  his  ancestors ;  and  with  contempt  from  the 
abject  littleness,  the  grovdling  insolence  of  his  conduct  to  the 
prostrate  courtiers  and  ministers  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his 
arrival  at  Berlin,  which  city  he  entered  in  triumph  the  latter 
end  of  October. 

The  occupation  of  the  war   did   not  prevent  Napoleon 
ffom    remembering    his    quarrel   with  this   coimtry*      His 
tro((q>s  took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  a  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent city,  and  confiscated,  wherever  it  could  be  fisund, 
British  merchandize.    It  was  then  he  publidied  the  famous 
Berlin  decree,  declaring  the  ^  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade."    It  was  his  first  exploit,  in  asaries  of  campaigns  against 
our  commerce  and  manufactures.    The  best  practical  com- 
mentary on  this  extraordinary  and  odious  proceeding  is, 
that  in  despite  of  this  and  other  decrees,  still  more  severe^ 
British  commerce  continued  to  flourish,  and  even  to  increase 
to  an  extent  and  in  a  d^ree  heretofore  unknown.     To  secure 
his  communication  with  France,  and  to  gratify  his  inextin- 
guishable animosity  towards  the  partisans  of  England,  he 
cashiered  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  took  military  posses- 
sion of  his  states,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
Altona.      Before    he  entered    upon  the  Polish    campa^, 
Napoleon  declared  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that 
unless  the  Austrian  army  immediately  evacuated  Bohemia,  he 
would  consider  their  continuance  in  that  country  as  a  declar- 
ation of  war.   Intimidated  by  this  threat,  the  Austrian  Grovem- 
ment  complied,  and  their  resolution  was,  no  doubt,  aooelerated 
by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  40,000  chosen  troops,  which  he 
had  assembled  in  Dalmatia,  m  the  weakest  and  most  accessible 
part  of  the  Austrian  frontiers.    An  army,  which  had  been  as- 
sembled on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  now  adiaanced  to  the  Elbe, 
and  look  possession  of  Hanover.  The  commandant  of  the  strong 
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fortress  of  Homehi  followed  the  ezainple  of  his  bielhreDy  aod 
saneodet^  after  a  slight  resistaiice*    It  is  impossible  to  review 
these  events  without  ascribing  the  capitulation  of  so  many  strcmg 
fortresses,  with  such  disgraceful  celeri^,  to  acorrupt  understaad^ 
ing  with  the  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  their  defence.   The 
eMuaple  affords  an  awful  lesson  to  all  govemments,  that  when- 
ever thejr  openly  renounce  every  principle  of  good  &id)  and  sin- 
oeri^  in  their  public  transactions,  they  must  expect  to  be  exactly 
imitited  by  their  dependants  on  any  occasion,  when  thdr  per- 
sonal interests  may  iq^pear  to  them  to  require  the  sacrifice  and 
ruin  of  their  employers.    All  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  west- 
wardand  norAward  of  the  Oder,  were  now  .subdued ;  and  the 
King  sent  a  oonfidentiid  minister  to  negodate  the  terms  of 
an  armistice  with  Hvpoleon ;  but  the  terms  prescribed,  whidi 
amounted  to  a  surrauler  of  all  the  remaining  fortresses  of 
Prussia,  including  Dantsic,  to  the  westward  of  the  Vistula, 
wi^re  too  severe  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  even  in  his  depressed 
condition^  to  accede  to ;  and  on  the  29th  November  he  left 
JBerlin  for  Pos^i,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  DecendiMr* 

It  ifipears  that  a  oxisidarable  Russian  force  had  crossed 
the  Vistula,  and  were  advancing  into  Prussia,  to  o|^x>se  this 
army.  Napoleon  detached  three  corps  to  meet  them ;  but  the 
Russians,  not  conceiving  themselves  strong  enough  to  maintain 
their  position,  retired,  evacuating  Warsaw,  which  was  entered 
by  the  French  army. 

The  propriety  of  Napoleon's  perseverance  in  an  enterprize, 
to  effect  which  he  had  to  contend  against  the  extraordinary 
^Bsadvantagcs  of  situation  and  dimate,  and  with  a  peo[de,  too^ 
imured  to  that  severity  of  cold  which  was  so  destructive  to  the 
French  army,  may  very  reasonably  be  questioned. 

The  whdb  French  army  having  crossed  the  Vistula,  were 
joined  by  Ni^leon,  ^^ose  arrival  in  the  camp,  was  as  usual, 
the  prelude  to  offensive  operations.  The  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  not  accuratdy  known,  but  it  was  certainly  inferior 
tothatoftheFrendi. 

Hostilities  began  by  an  attack,  cm  the  part  of  the  French, 
at  a  viUage  on  the  Narew,  which  a  strong  corps  of  Ros- 
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sians  hod  attw^itad  to  fertify;  from  tfak  ^ticndMiittit 
they  were  drmut  after  an  gbattnnte  and  bloody  qaowmtBr^ 
ftixi  the  nextdajrpaodaced  the  battle  of  GohoriiL  It  appears 
that  the  PruMaaa  ansteined  the  brunt  of  thia  adjon,  wUcfa 
was  in  fiict  rather  a  drawn  battle  than  8  victory.  The  advantage 
was  daimed  by  bodi  parties ;  but  if  we  bring  their  {nretensiona 
to.  the  test  of  geognqphical  evidenoe,  die  only  eriterion  by 
which  to  judge  in  adispntabie  case  of  this  kind,  the  advantage 
will  certainly  be,  fbnnd  to  have  remained  with  the  Frendu 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  action,  were  masters  of  the  fidd,  and 
ckimed  possesdon  of  the  custoinary  trophies  of  pri^ners  sod 
arttUeiy.  Sdll  the-  resistance  of  the  enemy  was  most  deco- 
rate* .We  should  have  premised,  diat  at  this  period  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  amiies  were  separated;  one  whidi  had 
ibugfat  at  Golzovtny  was  under  the  orders  of  BaxhoBen^  the 
etb^  wa»  commanded  by  fienningsen. 

On  the  26di  December  another  desperate  battle  was 
fought  at  Pultush  s  according  to  the  Frendi  account,  the 
Rusdfms  were  defeated,  and  compdled  to  retire  to  a  oon- 
dderable  distance.  Benningsen,  on  the  contrary,  ehums 
the  honour  of  having  repulsed  Napdeon,  and  obliged  .hoa 
to  retreat.  The  ajqdication  of  the  same  rule  to  which  ws 
have  above  adverted,  namely,  geographicd  evidence,  would 
dedde  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  French,  which  is  rci^ 
dered  the  more  probable  from  thdr  numerical  superiority^ 
die  ezodlence  of  tfaenr  artillery,  and  the  tran^endant  talents 
of  thdr  conunander.  SdU  it  was  a  very  diffarent  contest  froia 
those  of  Austerlitz  «id  Jena.  The  French  anny  suffered 
dreadfully,  not  only  by  the  long  and  furious  resistance  they 
encountered,  but  from  the  cKmate.  Napoleon  had  ordered 
the  cc^rps  under  Marshal  Soult  to  make  a  dAoWy  and  assail 
the  Russians  in  flank :  in  the  execution  of  this  command,  the 
troeps  waded  to  their  knees  in  bal&froz^i  mud,  exposed 
to  all  the  indeniCTcy  of  a  violent  rain«  N8|K>leon  boasted 
that  the  Russians  had  lost  from  25  to  50,000  men  in  kflled, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  75  pieces  of  cannon,  and  1200  carts 
with  the  baggage.     His  own  loss  he  estimated  at  3000  men 
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in littlad and  woundbd.  lib  prohshfeUuitbalhsteteDieiiCsani 
incomet,  and  that  Nqwleim  euggented  the  Rossian  losses 
asjDttcfa  as  he  dkmnidied  hi^  o^wn*  Sdl  cne  ^aiioiuiisiaaoe 
;  be  dhpnted,  that  die  RmBian  amay  ictired  after  the 
to  Oatralenha,  about  90  miles  Shorn  Wanaw,  and  25 
iron  Ptikasb.  Napoleaii»  haraig  made  amu^jemonts  for 
pladng  his  tioops.  imder  cover,  (for  winter  qnarteniy  in  the 
strict  soise  dE  the  term,  could  not  be  procused,)  returned  to 
Wanaiw^  where  he  busied  himself  in  diplawsrii:  arrangements* 
Bat  the  Ruadans  would  not  pennit  him  to  ronain  long  in 
a  state  of  iqaose.  The  Prinee  of  Porto  Corro  had  been 
directed  at  the  latter  ^nd  of  Januaiy  to  skirt  the  shoi^  of 
the^BahicandprooeBd  to  Elfamg,  a  sea  port  cf  East  Phissia, 
where  thse  was  a  considerable  nu^gaaine  belong^  to  the 
combined  «ny» 

This  movement  alaimed  Ae  confedeiatefl^  as  it  not  otAf 
menaced  Koningsbergy  where  they  had  estshiished  thrir  chief 
deputy  but  threatened  to  turn  their  r%ht  wing.  The  whole 
Buasinn  army,  therefore,  broke  up  from  their  cantonments, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Vistabu  Bemadotte's  corps,  sap- 
potted  by  Ney,  was  attacked  at  Motringen  on  the  24th  Ja- 
nuary, 1807.  It  is  probable  that  these  corps  were  worsted, 
although  Napoleon  did  not  foil  to  claim  the  victory,  particularly 
as  the  personal  baggage  ofthe  Prinee  was  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Russians,  who  penetrated  into  the  rear.  Napoleon  im- 
mediateiy  cKgested  his  plan*  The  Prince  of  Porto  Corvo  had 
orders  to  retreat  towards  the  line  on  the  Vistula,  aDowing  the 
Rusaanstopursue  him  in  such  a  directien  as  to  enable  Napo- 
leon, widi  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the 
Russians,  get  into  their  rear,  capture  their  magazines,  and  . 
give  than  batde,  under  circumstances  which  would  have  cut 
ofT'die  possibility  of «  retreat  Had  this  scheme  entirely 
suceeeded,  the  war  would  probably  have  been  terminated  by 
the  destruction  or  surrender  of  the  Russian  army ;  but  Gene- 
ral Benningsen  was  too  experienced  a  commander  to  fiill  into 
spudhasnarew   Assured  that  he  had  Napoleon  in  person  to  con- 
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tend  with,  he  concentrated  his  divisions.  After  a  rapid  marcb^ 
by  which  he  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians,  the  first 
important  oflfensive  movement  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  was 
lo  attack  the  town  of  Gadstadt,  on  2d  February,  where  the 
Russians  had  established  a  great  magazine.  The  action  here 
was  long  and  sanguinary,  and  heroically  contested  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  French  forces,  a^ed  by  a 
powerful  train  of  artillery,  admirably  served,  compelled  the 
Russians  to  abandon  Oadstadt,  which,  with  the  depots  of 
Aterstein  and  Liebstadt,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
On  the  Sd  February,  the  French  assailed  the  bridge  of  Beig- 
fried,  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
Russian  left  wing.  Here  Benningsoi  had  stationed  the  flower 
of  his  troops.  The  French  got  possession  of  the  bridge,  but 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  was  so  ably  conducted,  that  no 
serious  impresnon  could  be  made  in  their  rear  by  Marshal 
Ney:  ni^t  alone  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  On  the  4th  Fe- 
bruary, the  French  continued  to  advance;  the  Russians 
retired  slowly,  in  perfect  order,  availing  themselves  of  every 
advantageous  position  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  keep 
them  in  check.  On  one  of  these  days,  however,  a  detadied 
Russian  column,  which  had  mistaken  its  road,  was  surrounded 
by  the  French  army,  and  nearly  destroyed.*  It  should  here 
be  stated,  that  while  these  operations  were  going  on  between 
the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies,  a  detached  division  of  the 
French,  under- Savary,  stationed  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Berg  and  Narew,  was  attacked,  and  driven  from  its  position 
by  General  Von  Essen;  but  the  action  itself  was  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  have  any  immediate  influence  on  the 
great  struggle.  On  the  7th  February  the  Russian  army  had 
retreated  upon  Eylau,  and  that  day  was  spent  on  both  sides 
in  making  preparations  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to 
ensue  on  the  following  day.  The  Russians  occupied  a  form- 
idable position,  one  part  6f  whidi  consisted  o(  a  rising  ground, 
which  commanded  the  principal  ddxmclU^  by  which  the  French 
.   army  could  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  Russians.     The  pos- 
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sesBion  of  this  height  was  desperately  contested,  but  it  n^ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Russians.  They  were  not, 
however,  equally  successful  at  the  village  of  Eylau,  from  the 
church  and  church-yard  of  which  they  were  expelled,  after  a 
most  bloody  encounter,  which  did  not  terminate  until  ten  at 
night.  Napoleon  then  made  his  disposition  for  the  morrow ; 
according  to  which,  the  Russian  army  were  to  be  outflanked 
OD  both  wings,  while  the  corps  of  Davoust  was  to  penetrate 
into  their  rear. 

The  battle  b^gan  at  day-break,  on  the  8th  February,  by 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  eminence,  which  the  Russians 
so  gallantly  defended  the  preceding  day.  Of  this  eminence 
the  Freiu:h  finally  obtained  possession,  but  not  without 
great  slaughter.  At  the  sequel  of  their  attack,  the  tirail- 
leurs of  Davoust's  corps  opened  their  fire  in  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  line^  and  Augerau  proposed  to  execute  his 
part  oi  the  plan,  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line, 
which,  in  that  case,  (as  Davoust  was  in  the  rear,)  must  have 
been  infallibly  destroyed;  but  at  this  critical  moment  a  heavy 
fisdl  of  snow  enveloped  both  armies  in  a  dazzling  obscurity. 
Augerau's  division  wandered  from  the  point  of  attack ;  the 
connection  between  the  different  corps  of  the  French  amy  was 
lost,  and  its  columns  became  insulated* 

At  this  awfid  crisis  Ni^leon  and  his  army  were  preserved 
from  Dtter  ruin  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry  under  the  Duke 
of  Berg^  supported  by  the  imperial  guard.  The  Russian 
in&ntry,  which  had  advanced  to  surround  the  column  under 
Greneral  St.  Hilaire,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  and 
the  bafde,  which  had  raged  with  the  greatest  fury  firom  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  untU  late  in  the  evening,  was  now  restored* 
The  possession  of  the  diurch-yard  and  church  of  Eylau  was 
contested  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  obstinacy;  but  at 
loigth  the  appearance  of  Davoust's  corps  in  the  rear  of  the 
Russian  line,  compelled  them  slowly  and  deliberately  to  retire. 

Thus  ended  the  murderous  battle  of  Eylau,  in  which, 
and  the  preceding  action,  the  French  boasted  that  the  allies 
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liful  lost  hearly  SO^OOO  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pifacmens, 
and  45  pieces  of  cannon;  while  their  own  loss  in  the  aodon 
wtis  diminished  to  7000  men. 

General  Benningsen  clmmed  an  important  victory;  but 
geographical  evidence  did  not  support  his  pretensions,  as,  sAer 
the  battle,  he  retreated  to  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
river  PregeL  Indeed,  both  generals  were  foiled  in  their  prin- 
cipal aims.  Benningsen's  plans  entirely  miscarried,  as- he  was 
obliged  to  relinqubh  all  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  PregeL  The  projects  of  Napoleon  to  surround  and  destroy 
the  Russian  army,  and  capture  their  magazines,  had  also  only 
partially  succeeded:  Koningsberg,  die  great  depdt  of  the 
Russian  army,  being  eflfectually  covered,  and  his  own  troops 
so  enfediiled  by  losses  in  the  field,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  climate,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resume  offensive 
operations. 

After  the  batde  of  Eylau,  no  great  operation  was  attempted 
on  dther  side.  The  French  army  slowly  withdrew,  assuming 
a  semicircular  position,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege 
of  Dantac  The  head-quarters  of  Buonaparte  were  at  Fin- 
kenatein ;  a  situation  chosen  at  once  to  urge  the  si^e  and 
observe  the  enem]r*s  line.  Dantzic  being  at  last  closdy 
pressed,  an  expedition  by  sea  was  attempted  for  its  relief;  but 
the  promptitude  of  Napoleon  disconcerted  the  design,  the 
expedition  fiuled,  and  the  troops  ccnnposing  it  were,  for  the 
most  part,  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  On  19th  May  the 
fortress  surrendered.  Vast  quantities  of  military  stores  were 
found  in  it,  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  reinforced  not  only 
by  the  troopa  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  siege,  but  also 
.by  an  immense  number  of  conscripts,  %?ho  proceeded  to  him 
in  safe^  fiom  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

Napdeon  was  now  sine^ely  derirous  of  a  continental  peace, 
and  made  overtures  during  the  siege  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
.which  did  not,  however,  lead  to  any  result,  although  no  attempt 
hadbeenmadeby  the  allied  amiy,  which  haddsobeen  power- 
fiilly  reinforced,  to  arrest  the  fote  of  Dantzic    Yet  no  sooner 
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luid  it  &lkn»  Ham  it  hioks  up  from  ita  cantomneotB,  and 
Miriled  diflEerent  ports  of  Cbe  French  position^  on  some  of 
wiiich  ti^  were  able  for  a  time  to  moke  a  aerioiis  impressioii. 
NapolcoDai  infoniied  of  these  mofements,  quitted  Dantnc,  and 
raxdied  to  the  army,  which  he  immediatdy  put  in^  modon» 
nad  directed  to  adYaqce,  Contrary  to  what  imf^t  hare  been 
siqpposed  the  design  of  the  Russian  General,  he  retreated 
alcnrly^  and  in  good  order,  followed  by  Nqioleou,  who 
entered  Oadstadt  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th  found  the 
Russian  army  staticHied  in  advance  of,  and  in  the  town  of 
Heilsbuig,  a  place  which  the  Rusaans  had  carefully  fortified 
during  four  months,  in  whidi  they  had  deposited  great  maga- 
zines, and  which  they  appeared  resolved  to  defend.  They 
possessed  a  force  of  15,000  cavalry,  and  their  rear  was  pro- 
tected by  60  pieces  cf  cannon.  A  warm  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  advanced  position. 
The  succeeding  day  (10th  June)  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
recannaisganee  of  the  enemy's  line^  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
own  troops  for  the  batde  he  anticipated  on  die  12th;  but  in 
'Ae  mg^t,  the  Russians  abandoned  Heilsburg,  and  withdrew 
in  liie  dir^^tion  of  Friedland  and  Koningsberg.  N^ioleon 
doedy  firilowed  them,  and  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies. 
The  corps  under  the  Duke  of  Berg,  Sonlt,  and  Davoost,  pro- 
ceeded towards  Koningsbei^  while,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
feces  (excepting  his  right  wing  under  Massena,  then  not 
engaged)  Napolecm  oontinued  to  pursue  them. 

On  the  I4th  both  armies  arrived  at  this  celd>rated  spot, 
when  BenningsM  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  His  position 
was  strong,  and  covered  by  a  deep  ravine^  a  thick  wood,  and 
the  town  of  Friedland.  The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  taken 
iqp  by  the  French,  in  nuiking  thdr  arrai^^ements,  and  holding 
die  Russians  in  dieek.  At  lei^;th,  at  five  in  the  aftetnoon, 
the  pr^Miations  being  completed,  the  French  began  what 
.may  properly  be  called  the  battie,  by  an  attadc  aa  the  town  of 
Friedland,  by  General  Marcband's  divisimi.  In  this  oper- 
ation he  was  resisted  by  a  large  body  of  Russian  cavalrj', 
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but  was  oppoitundy  assistod  by  die  Frendi  dngcMift  utida' 
Maubourg,  while  a  battery  -of  30  pieees  of  cttiDon  restrained 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  this  point  Benningsen  then 
attacked  the  corps  of  Ney.  The'  Russian  troops  diaq^ad 
several  times  with  their  wonted  course ;  but  repulsed  in  each 
assault,  many  of  the  assailants  were  precipitated  into  the 
AUer,  and  there  drowned* 

After  a  bloody  struggle^  the  French  advanced  to  the  works 
which  surrounded  Friedland,  when  they  were  suddenly  a^ 
tacked  by  the  Russian  imperial  guards^  cavalry  and  infiuitry* 
who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  ravine  before  mentioned^ 
So  impetuous  and  well-timed  was  this  charge,  that  the  French 
columns  long  wavered,  and  the  battle  would  probably  have 
been  lost  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  part  of  the  French  reserve. 
These  troops  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Russian 
guards  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Friedlaad 
was  finally  entered  by  the  French* 

During  these  operations  in  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  their  left,  under  Mortier,  advanced,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  pene- 
trated into  the  ravine,  where^  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  they  sustained  little  comparative  loss;  and  on  de- 
bouching from  thence,  they  were  enabled  to  pierce  the  centre  of 
the  Rusuan  line.  No  attack  on  the  part  of  Benningsen  upon 
Napoleon's  cenire  could  produce  a  diversion  in  favour  of  his 
gallant  troops  combating  in  Frtedland.  The  Russians  retired^ 
and  were  pursued  by  the  French  until  midn^ht.  Napoleon 
asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  was  irom 
15  to  la^OOO  men,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon :  25  genamls  aie 
r^)orted  to  have  been  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri^ 
soners.  Those^  however,  who  have  had  <^portuniUea  of- 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  gross  system  of  exaggeration 
pursued  by  Buonaparte  in  his  bulletins^  will  qualify  this  state* 
ment  very  materially.  The  French  loss  was  estimated  by  the 
same  impartial  calculator,  at  3500  in  killed  and  wounded ;  a 
stetement,  tlie  total  falsehood  of  which,  must,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  sufficiently  evident. 

13. 
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'  NolwiUtttendhig  his  defeat,  Benningsen,  the  next  day^  at- 
tempted to  rally  his  fotcen ;  and  the  columns  of  the  army  that 
were  cut  off  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French,  endeavoured  to 
cross  the  AUer,  in  which  they  partially  sncdeeded.  AAer  the 
battle^  the  French  army  continued  to  advance,  and  the 
Russians  to  retire.  On  the  16th  the  three  corps  detached 
from  tlie  French  army,  entered  Koningsburg,  which  was 
found  to  be  no  longer  tenable,  where  they  discovered  immense 
magazines  of  every  description,  and  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
On  the  Idth  Napoleon  arrived  at  Ulsit,  the  extreme  point 
€f  die  Russian  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland,  where  ^  an 
armistice  was  speedily  concluded  between  the  two  armies, 
which  left  the  King  of  Prussia  only  the  town  of  Meme!. 

Before  we  close  the  history  of  this  campaign,  we  must  add, 
that  the  force  under  Massena,  which  had  been  stationed  on 
tbe  Bn^  had  advanced,  and,  after  defeating  that  portion  of 
the  Russian  army  which  had  been  opposed  to  il,  had  joined 
iheir  comrades  on  the  Niemen. 

*  Nc^ociations  immediately  commenced,  and  were  pre&ced 
fay  an  interview  between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, which  took  place  in  a  raft  on  the  river  Niemen,  in 
presence  of  both  armies.  The  soverdgns  embraced  each  other, 
and  entered  into  the  tent  constructed  for  them  on  the  raft. 
The  interview  lasted  for  two  hours,  at  die  end  of  which  the 
most-distinguished  officers  in  the  French  and  Russian  armies 
were  Tespeetivdy  introduced  to  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  So 
cofdial  were  the  two  monarchs  upon  this  occasion,  that  a  con  ven- 
tion  was  entered  into^  by  which  die  town  of  Tilsit  was  neutral* 
iaed :  Alexander  and  his  guards  occupied  one  part,  and  Na- 
poleon, with  his  suite,  die  -other.  The  unfortunate  King  of 
Prusna,  to  whom  diis  new*bom  friendship  boded  no  good,  was 
acbnitted  to  their  entertainments.  In  a  disposition  so  materially 
conciliating,  few  difficulties  eould  retard  the  progress  of  the 
n^ociation.  In  the  early  part  of  July,  and  within  two  days 
of  each  other,  appeared  the  treaties  between  France  and 
Russia,  and  France  and  Prussia. 

The  latter  power  offered  her  mediation  between  France  and 
voT  VI.  I  n        ] 
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Great  Bntiun»  which  was  aoc^ted  by  Napoleoiib  and.4ecli|Md 
by  the  Britiab  Govemineat^  on  the  ground  that  the  secrel 
articles  of  the  trea^  had  not  been  communicated  to  it  It  htm 
been  since  proTed,.  that  amongst  these  secret  articles  was  one 
for  closing  the  ports  of  Rusda  against  the  oomineroe  of  Cbeai 
Britain. 

Availing  himself  of  the  privilege  granted  to  him  by  Russia 
and  Prussia,  of  creating  new  kingdoms  at  his  pleasure^ 
Napoleon  amalgamated  Hanover^  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  and  some  small  districts  in  the  vicinity^ 
into  a  monarchy,  in  &vpur  of  his  brother  Jerome,  whom  he 
exalted  4o  a  sovereign,  by  the  title  of  King  of  Westphalia. 
^Vhile  in  America,  he  had  married  a  joung  lady  of  Baltimore^ 
but  Napoleon  insisted  upon  his  separating  from  her,  and 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wictemburg.  BfitpocL 
for  this  illustrious  lady  prevents  our  designating  this  -odious 
transaction  by  its  true  name. 

French  troops  were  at  this  juncture  conveyed  in  Russian 
vessds,  to  take  possession  of  Corfu  and  the  ac|)aGent  islands. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  continent  of  Eurqpe^  Sweden  only  ei^ 
oepted,  either  neceived  laws  directly  firom  Niyolecin,^  or 
submitted  to  his  influence.  If  ever  ambition  could  be  san 
tisfied  with  its  attainment,  Buonaparte  mi^t.now  have  been 
saturated.  He  had  succe^ed  in  every  military  enterprize  he 
had  undertaken,  with  the  exception  of  the  rqpuke  before  A^TQ* 
His  military  r^utation  at  this  period  transcended  that  of  wfg 
modem  commander,  and  rivalled  the  renown  of  the  n^oat 
illustrious  captams  of  antiquity.  His  arts  in  die  cabinet  were 
even  more  dreaded  than  his  generalship  in  the  field.;  la 
France,  a  great  miyority  of  the  people  hailed  him  as  ttieir 
preserver  and  hero;  and  splendid  monuments  and^uiwfiDi) 
institutions  dbtinguished  his  domestic  government*  The  very 
fettars  with  which  an  all-pervading  despotism  bound  the  people^ 
were  courted  and  cherished  for  the  sake  of  him  who  inqpoaed 
them  on  the  nation.  Nothing  remained  to  establish  Napdeon'a 
good  fortune  but  a  moderate  use  of  victory,  and  a  marittnie 
peace. .    But  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  Palm,  and  the  Duke 
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d'llnghieni  had  ascended  from  the  earth,  and  was  heard  and 
registered  in  heaven. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  army  was  a  series  of 
triumphs.  In  every  city  he  was  greeted  by  vassab  who  trem- 
bled at  hb  frown,  and  exulted  in  the  distinction  of  his  smile* 
On  his  arrival  m  Paris,  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  hi^est  admiration  and  respec^ 
or  rather  the  most  Regions  flattery.  The  only  sovereign  on 
the  oondnent  who  still  opposed  him,  (the  King  of  Sweden,)  was 
expelled  from  Poraerania;  and  Stralsund  completed  the  long 
chain  of  maritime  fortresses,  by  the  possession  of  which  he 
'hoped  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  this  country.  We  have 
not  spacer  nor  would  it  be  necessary  in  a  memoir  of  Napoleon, 
to  detml  the  causes  which  led  to  the  memorable  expedition 
against  Copenhagen,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  for  the  purpose 
of  sming  the  Danish  fleet.  It  is  certain  that  this  measure 
predpttirt^ed  the  rupture  between  this  country  and  the  Emp^ 
for  Alexander. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  fulminated  his  wrath  against  the 
Prince  R^ent  of  Portugal.  An  army,  under  Junot,  was' 
dispatdied,  not  merdy  to  invade,  but  to  conquer  and  retain 
possession  of  that  country.  Against  such  a  force,  in  close 
union  with  the  Spanish  troops,  no  effectual  opposition  could 
be  made ;  and  the  Prince  embarked  with  the  royal  &mi]y  and 
his  treasures  for  Brazil.  The  French  army  then  took  quiet 
possession  of  PortugaL 

Daring  tiiese  events  Buonaparte  visited  Italy;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  fitmous  Milan  decree,  which  denationalized 
an  ressels,  the  capUinn  of  which  had  submitted  to  be  searched 
fay  English  cruisers,  nothing  occurred  in  this  interim 
worthy  of  notice.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  origin,  progress, 
and  accomplishment  of  those  dark  and  infiunous  artifices  which 
Napoleon  practised  towards  Spain,  and  which  were  the  found- 
ittiott  of  diose  events  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin. 

Tile  accession  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  had  established  a  family  alliance,  more  intimate  than 
had  ever  distinguished  two  indqpendent  states.     When  that 
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oompact  was  dissolved  by  the  French  revolutlan,  Sjpain,  after 
maintaimDg  a  disastrous  war&re  against  Franoe>  for  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Bourboi\i  quietly  reassumed  her 
old  habits  of  connection  with  that  country.  To  Napoleon 
she  furnished  money  to  cariy  on  the  war ;  and  for  so  doioj^ 
was  precipitated  into  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  Prince  of 
Peaces  Manuel  Godoy,  had  monopolized  all  the  great,  offices 
of  the  state.  Hated  by  the  people,  feared  aud  detested  by  the 
Prince  of  Asturias»  heir  to  the  crown,  he  was  supported  only 
by  the  blind  attachment  of  the  Queen,  and  tolerated  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  monarch.  To  allure  this  person  to  hb  in* 
terests,  Napoleon  made  him  the  most  splendid  propositions. 
He  created  iiim  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies,  designed  to  invade  Portugal,  and,  in  a  projected  par- 
tition of  that  country,  offered  to  establish  a  small  sovereignty^ 
composing  about  a  third  of  Portugal,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  hereditary  possessor.  The  dissension  between  Godoy  and 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  increased,  and  was  soon  brought  to  a 
crisis. 

The  King  of  Spain  inyirisoned  his  son^  and  in  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  Napoleon,  ei^lained  the  imputed,  not  the 
real  motives  of  this  extraordinary  proceedings  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  wishes  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  mig^t  be 
allied  to  a  Princess  of  tlie  House  of  the  French  Empeix>r. 
Tliis  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  to  interfere,  not  only 
in  the  national  concerns  of  Spain,  but  in  the  private  feuds 
of  the  royal  family.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and,  under  the  pretext  of  rendering  his  miediatioa 
effectual,  because  irresistible,  he  introduced  a  powerful 
army  into  Spain,  under  the  Duke  of  Berg.  Having  thus  ren- 
dered all  real  conciliation  between  the  son  and  father  impossi- 
ble, his  agents  again  increased  the  feud  to  the  last  extremity, 
affecting  ultimately  to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  and  that  of  his  royal  parents,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  of  Godoy. 

Alarmed  by  these  ambiguous  proceedings,  the  royal  &mily 
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resolved  to  depart  for  Mexico ;  but  their  designs  being  frus- 
trated by  a  powerfiil  insurrection  at  Aranjuez,  they  then  re-^ 
signed  the  crown  to  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  who 
was  enthusiastically  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
tfie  Seventh,  The  favourite,.  Godby,  was  thrown  into  a  common 
prison,  andhis  property  confiscated ;  immediately  subsequent  to 
which,  the  Duke  of  Berg  arrived  at  Madrid,  with  a  force  of 
upwards  of  So,000  men,  and  propagated  the  report  that  Na- 
poleon might  be  hourly  expected  in  Madrid.  Every  preparation 
smtabte  to  the  rank  of  the  expected  guest,  and  the  importance 
of  his  mediatorial  journey,  was  made.  Having  then  reduced 
the  son  and  &ther  to  an  abject  and  helpless  dependence  upon 
the  will  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Berg  treated 
alternately  with  each;  now  affecting  to  consider  the  abdication 
of  Charles  IV.  as  compulsory,  and  therefore  invalid;  and 
BOW ,  beguiling  Ferdinand  with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  re- 
storation of  his  tide  by  Napoleon,  During  this  treaty,  artfully 
prolonged  to  the  last  moment,  the  French  troops  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Catalonia,  and 
attempted  to  get  possession  fraudulently  of  Pampeluna ;  but 
in  this  design  they  were  frustrated  by  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  citadel:  it  was 
therefore  seized  by  main  force.  The  Duke  of  Berg  afiected'  to 
feel  all  his  sympathies  awakened  for  Charles,  his  consort,  imd 
the  fhvourite,  Godoy ;  and*  whilst  he  was  playing  diis  double 
game,^  the  new  king  made  bis  puUic  entry  into  Madrid  amidst 
the  I6udtetacclamati6ns. 

The  real  object  •  of  Napolfeon,  throughout  these  apparently 
contradictory  intrigues,  was  to  get  the  whole  Royal  Family  of 
«Spain  into  his  power.  With  thb  design,  the  report  was  re- 
vived in  the  strongest  and  most  accredited  manner,  that  Na- 
poleon had  quitted  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
Madrid ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  Infimt,  Don  Carlos,  brother 
of  Ferdinand,  should  setout  to  meet  him.  In  an  evil  hour  this 
prince  proceeded  on-  his  journey,  and^the  Duke  of  Berg  still 
continued  his  perfidious  intrigues  with  Charles  IV.  and  Fer« 
dinand.    Napoleon's  aim  was  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  quit 
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Madrid  and  proceed  to  the  fiontier  of  F!ranee;  and,  in  oider  lji» 
accomplish  this  object;  he  dispatched  Gen^nal  SaTHiy  with  a^^ 
wu^ances  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  Fevdinaod 
as  kii^  if  he  would  coiiq>l7  widi  his  wishes.  Thus  insligatady  the 
new  sovereign  set  out  oh  his  journey.  On  his  arrml  at  VitlOKMi 
hehaltedy  where  he  received  a  communiration  firavi*N«poleOD» 
slr<»i^y  ur^g  him  to  jmieeed  to  Bayonne,  where  the  Frmch 
Emperor  had  actually  arrived*  After  much  delibemtion,  and 
contrary  to  the  express  recommendation  of  the  peoplecf  Vittoria^ 
Ferduiand  proceeded  to  Bayonne.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fion-^ 
tier,  he  perceived  an  ominous  failure  in  those  external  marks 
of  respect  which  such  a  visitor  and  such  a  mission  were  entitled 
to  demand;  and  although  on  reaching  St  Jean  de  Luez.  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  mayor,  he  had  too  certain  grounds  t» 
conclude  that  he  was  betrayed.  Ta  retreat  was  n€>w  impoe* 
sible,  and  he  wtt»  wdoomed  on  his  arrival  at  Bayonne  by  Mar* 
shal  Berthier,  and  other  distinguished  officers  in  the  train  ot 
Napokcm.  Still,  the  residence  assigned  to  him  was  entirely 
disproportionate  to  his  rank;  but  his  hc^^es  began  to  revive 
when  Napoleon  in  person  arrived  to  welcome  and  invite  him  U> 
dinner  at  the  castle  of  Marac  Ferdinand  being  now  immesheti 
in  the  toils  of  hb  cqipressor,  it  only  remained  to  begpile  King 
Charles  and  his  consort;  a  project  easily  to  be  executed,  aa. 
they  only  stipnbted  for  the  release  of  their  &vourite^  Godoy» 
and  that  he  should  precede  them;  a  request  readily  granted.  On 
their  approaching  Bayoiuie^  Ferdinand,  and  his  brother  Carlos^ 
with  a  nnmber  of  Spaniards,  went  out  to  meet  the  royal  pair; 
but  the  interview  was  extronely  embarrassing  to  aH  parties. 

At  length  the  mist  was  cleared  up,  and  General  Savary,  upon 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  an  entertainment  at  the  castle  of 
Marac,  was  ordered  to  appriase  him  that  Napoleon  required 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,, 
with  an  assurance  that  the  reign  of  the  Houseof  Bourbon  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  that  dynasty  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  sovereign 
of  the  House  of  Napolecm.  This  perfidious  demand  was  re- 
solutely opposed  by  Ferdinand,  and  inefieetual  negociationa 
took  place  between  his  ministers  and  the  agents  of  Napoleon, 
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it^  *MBg  the  pnnoe  imi^  inflttibk  thin  litf 
sfiriMlikniQtfprtlieiiDbiBcalMy^  Ai 

aq[;mi4iDa  Ibok  phftfr'bttnnmm  the  fiilhar  Md  0%  ia : 
gagdjaandrei^lwuod  bis nfltiiigioefls  lo  mngn  iImcmmi  to 
hbfiithary  toMeodhimitttteaviUu^cifi^iiriai^ 

ahy^  ta  eiarcbe  thefanctiami  of  swrweipityiir  sach  ati 
aaA iirith  sildi  a  tHle»  wnigbl  nut  tbiir  iminBl  < 
Onthenytorerfthbtwrty,Charlt>|^ 
k>  tbe  8psliMi>  •ppriaii^  Umh  that  he  hed  ehdirXeii  the 
diroiie  ef  Fraiiee  in  hvento  of  Napbleeii»  and  cdng  uppH 
than  teiM«tf€»  aad  trusty  the  FrflndLM^booflulon.    BotAt 
BBi]^eior»  im^atlmt  of  the  delay  afi*ibf|  ofut  of  the^  laifeii$ 
fimna  of  iKptwnaay,  resofand  to  eeii^paBa.  Us*  ob^t  al  otit9|& 
lie  ihMfiii^  appototod  an  inteinewv  ia  htt  pre^      botwreaa 
the  BMiabeifa  of  the-Ro^^IWvlyorSjpein,  Aen  toiler  at 
Bayelme.    Thia  aieetn^ 'aaa>  of  ii  lacy  eTlaawpdmafy  n<taw^. 
The  Qneeaofi^ain,  after  tq^faratdi^g  FtJoMawaifCpmiyiWA, 
hl8«aaEpate^delteedhiottobB'iUc#tiaiale.  ThiaadnMr 
aian,   wuthy  of  MeiBaliwh  hmd^  pMitted  her  eadhota.. 
Bttonaparto  hamg  in  taia  oier^<  the  erowa  of  Nqilei  to^ 
fttdiim*d»  and  that  of  Bttrana  to  hb  bnilher  Cados,  adr 
drcaMd  the  fences  in.  the*  aaemorahleiKM&    Prino$^  Ufam 
9fUT  enitt  la  cHmm  et-  %a  mM  r  aUowkig  him  aia  hoon  to^ 


FMfinaad^  hanng  ao  other,  altemali^  was  eompeUed  at 
length  to  accade  to  the  dbgiaeeftil  treaty  by  which  the  whole 
SjMtoiah  monardiy  waa  trJHMfcKredtodiesottof  anotaay  piWh 
of  JjaeciiK  It  laiitapeMhle  torteordeadi:eniMnitiea,  or  mm. 
to  read  theai^  ^kheiit  the  atvengest  hiiKgnaticm:  the  whole 
is  a  tissiieef  ancacamplU  fraud  and  baseness.  We  no  \aogtt 
aee<^;niee  the  eonqneror  of  Manengo^  Ulm».  Afnstsrlits^  Jena^ 
and  Wiedhmd :  his  gtortes^areoctiagaished  ia  the  toeaohcaisa 
•f  the  base  kidnapper  of  Bqroane.-  f 

From  this  juncture  great  aad  important  change  took  plMe 
in  the  pobiio  opinion,  thnaigfaout  aU  Europe  widi  respeetia 
Napdeon.    HiriiMo  excuses  had  been.  oAered;  for  all  .fais^ag*- 
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bitt  the'  naked  Atrocitjrof  sudi  a  proeeeA^  i 
niglied  and  enraged  the  neddns  that  bebdd  it  Pearfera 
ttaM  diained  their  arms  anddosedtheir  lipa;  butthe  spBvh 
af  {Mtriotinn  whieh  now  ebctriftad  the  SjpindA  naticm,  and 
afterwafds  bant  inta  a  glorioos  tune  that  spreed  dmniglH 
ant:  Bafopey  consumed  die  gaiily  gveatnees  of  the  FiaDch 

JBmOlp&tOT* 

'To  return  todie  thread  of  our  narrative.  Mapdeon  having 
aMenMed  what  be  termed  the-  NoMles  of  'Spain,  (peraont 
aAitrarfty  seleated  from  diftrent  ckeses,  and  vriaufr  plaaca^) 
hitfodaced  his  brother  Josqih,  mbo  had  been  recaHed  fimn 
Niqples,  as  their  future  sovereign;  and  the  ocxisdtotion  ytMA 
had  beta  proposed  for  hbsul^ects,  was  now  read  over  tot 
Tbia  aet|  it  mult  be  ttily  acknowledged,  contamed  some : 
portant  am^orations  in  the  form  of  the  govemmentr 
at  least  in  appearanoe^  the  royal  aalhoritj  by  die  Cortes^  but 
coining  ftom  liands  poUnted  by  saeh  recent  treadietyr  it  was 
jttsdy  and  incBgnandy  spumed  by  die  i^Muiiards :  in  die  da- 
ciunstances  of  diia  assembly,  howisver,  they  cadd  only  yidd 
passive  obedience,  and  they  recogiriaed  Joseph  as  King  of  S^pana 
and  the  Indies^  In  Madrid,  the  iliadli|;ence  of  die  depoaidon 
tff  Ferdbiand,  and  of  the  iU^taaStment  of  the  royal  BuaOfi 
exaspersited  the-  wradi  of  the  peaf4e  to  madness.  Upon  an 
apprehension  that  Don  Antonio,  the  remaining  biodier  of 
Ferdinand,  was  about  to  depart  for  Bayonne,  a  tumtft  arose 
on  !the  9d  of  May,  whidi  a  French  detaehment,  who  fired  upon 
the  midtitu^c^  was  unable  lb  qndl.  In  a  short  time,  every  man 
in«be.l<tiw^nnakaofsoei0ty^Madrid,  armed  himseinndiebesi 
aMnner  he  (xmld,  and  opposed  the  Frendi.  The  battle  was  long 
abd  bloody,  biit  the  French  cdumns  deared  the  streda  widi 
'dunairs  of  grape^diot,  and  at  length  die  insurrection  was  ter* 
minated*  The  next  day^  and  the  sacceedmg  one^  a  militaty 
teibwud  wasasseadiled  at  Madrid,  composed  of  Amdl  ^km, 
who  condemned  to  deadi  all  persdns  taken  prtsonera  on  the 
^  of  May,  wW  any  implements  in  thdr  possesdon  wiadi 
diey  amU  by  any  possibility  have  converted  into  weapons. 

After  these  acts  of  military  daughter  and  judicial  assa8sin«> 
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tEtRJRi)  iait  ijvm  m  o&ngy  wbom  Cniines  IV.  Ma  dppmilM 
KcMCienaiiC-generiil  of  Sp&in«  issued  s '  prodamaticm  to*  tbe 
people,  regreltiiig  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place,  and  pitH 
nMng  a  complete  amnes^.  Bot  a  new  spirit  fafiMi  iMtett  hi 
fSpmn ;  nobles»  clet*^,  merchants,  numafiietyrers,  an^  peMMrfti 
ifivoUed  thesulelves  in  the  nmiiber  of  tfie  ddbadeDsor^thito 
country.  Couficib  were  convened  by  the  peef^;  simnllMMmM 
insoiveeticNis  arose.  The  French  arrny^  eompated  ail  sbovl 
»(MNK>  mm,,  «to  oblif^  to  be  dinded  into  detoctoait.. 
whMi'  weiw  distrili^ed '  in  the  Marions  pnfvinDas  i  bitt  cheM 
cietftchinentt  were  unsaceessTul  in  accomplishang  the  dbgeeM 
llMjr^hnd  iff  view.  The  eofps  under  Generala  Weddel  arid 
DuqpoBl^  praoeeding  from  Madrid  to  CSadii,  were  ^icounfeered 
ad  Bnylen  by  GoieRd  Castanos,  aarrounded-,  and  compelM*M 
M|MtdMe  to  the  unmber.  of  14>0»Omeii.  The  siege  of  8ar»» 
goasa,  one  ^-Ihe  meet  briHaiit  evdits  in  the  S|»nhd^  M#* 
lory,  wBtf  r^sed  by  the  F»eneh#  In  Catalonia  they  wa^  de* 
iwttcd,  ulid.  fir  a  long  tiaae  they  remained  wiAoiit  rrinfbiw^ 
meat.  Joaeph  was  oompdled  to  quit  Bfadrid,  and  to  retire  to 
Borgosk  llie  only  qnarter  in  wbidt  the  French  prospered 
WW  m  the  noirth  of  6p^,  where  Maorshd  Beariecs,  widi 
1^000  mm^  overthrew  a  ibree  of  about  Sff,00O,  duefly  ooda^ 
poaed  of  peasants*  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  immense} 
and  couUf  Bessieres  have  co-<qperated  with  the  French  force 
in  ^srti^l,  under  Junot,  thdr  junction  would  have  had  a 
vaxm  mdavourable  eifeet  upon  the  aflkin^  of  Ae  patriots.  But 
JttBot  bad  suAeient  occupation  in  another  quarter.  Hfa  forces 
wu%  chi^ftf  established  in  the  cevtval  and  southern  pr^viieices 
of  Fovtogal;  and  tlie  northern  provinces*  had  risen  upon  theis 
invadara,  escpelled  diem,  and  talien  possessicm  of  Oporto.- 

An  especHtion,  under  the  ordexB  of  Six,  Arthur  WcBealeyt 
(now^  Suke  of  Wellington,)  had'sailedfrom  CoA  to  expel  the 
JPreiidb  from  Portugdi.  The  En^^irii  commander  ^aembarhed 
Us  ttsiy  in  Mond^  Bay ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  a  partid 
aadbii  took  plaoe  at  Rolieia,  in  which  a  Frendi  diyUon  was 
defeated*  At  Vitniewi,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  more  decided 
bitttk  wus  fought,  and  Junot,  oftroomt  with  the  loss  of  9060 
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BMiiin]dJlid»wMiQdiB^aiidpria«ien.  After iiK< 
tbB  fiysrioiii  ooDvemiim  of  Ciutra  wm.QaoAaAddf.  fay  whidi  the* 
Ffeneb  army  evacualfid  Fbitiigidt  but  w«n  to  b»  oomsegrwl  in. 
Brkidi  ships  to  a  Frencb  pent  betiroeaRMhflfiflrt  andl'OriBi^ 
«th  tlMV  V>inpw^  «^  zestnoiifKl  by  no  st^idtftMn  6«iB. 
mgttn  serviag  tbeic  mastcs.  One  .of  the  bitter  fieiiks  of  thk. 
tvwn^  wi|s  l&<  entry  of  this  very  «XHip6  into  Sptin^  tbe  latttt- 
end  of  the  year  1808* 

We  must  now  return  to  NapoIeiHi^  who  was  jdaoed  in  dr^ 
fSMBBtancyeaof  greet  diffieol^  by  the  mieacpaeted  lesiAaiaeoC 
tttt  Spsniaids  and  the  ddfaota  of  the  French  anny,  wUdi^  howw- 
aver  pelUated,  could  not  be^coocestod  from  Ffaaoe  or  fiarope». 
Austria  increaf^ad  her  military  establishment^.  rsaeiyalBd  her 
ftmnnTfij  and  assnmed  an  attitude  which  rend^ied  her  am 
ot^QGt  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Uj^geiy;  avpostulatiqoa  wem- 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  Goremment  on  this  chea^e  of' 
ipiSBif  to  which  civil  replies  were  madea  but  the  mSilssjr 
ppepiMnitipns  still  continued.  The  Freadi  army  in  Spaiik 
pfpidd  not  be  pow«£dly  remfovoedy  nor  oould  Napoleon  pe^»> 
family direet its  rngs^ments whilst  this  wneestainty  ae  lotbe 
jnientious  of  Auatria  continued.  In  a  sitnatioa  so  perplezing». 
an  ordmaiy  mind  would  baTa  been  confaindedi  but  t^  gsnina. 
of  Napoleon,  rose  superior  to  his  embarrassments;  he  pea* 
Tailed  upon  the  EliafNnnpr  Alexander  to  meet  him  tA  Erfintki. 
The  con&ittnoes  were  most  aoufahle.  The  two  monndMt. 
wese  ins^petable;  and  around  them  were  assembled  afanoafc 
aU  theprincasof  the.Confedemtionofthe  Rhine.  Sumpmsua' 
fStaiy  theatrical  amivsmmitsp  i«viaws»  hi  ahort».  emry  kind  of 
peasantry  divamified  the.  iatemala  of  business*  An  ambaa** 
sador  from  the  Emperor  Franda  attended»  and  a  prepositioit 
was  made  jmntly  by  Napoleon  and  Alexander  to  the  Brktth 
Oo^wmaeat  for  peace.  It  was  naturally  insisted  :th|it4a« 
pnties  from  the  Spanish  nation  should  attmd-the  Coogross* 
The  overtwtee  weee  rqectod.  Napdbqn^  ha?ing^ow  providsfl 
for  at  least  liis  present  securi^,  ipure  orders  fia  his  vetaian 
troops,  wliich  still  lingered  in  Prussi%  to  evacuate  that  oounlryv 
and  prqieeed  by  the  shortest  roiite  to  Spain :  but,,  with  bis  lintfl 
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sflfigMtyft  be  nftaoBi  these  cKperienced  soUws  iigf  an  wqmi 
number  of  consci^t&  Th»  di&i«ilcoc|i»  en  diw. Arrival  at 
Pfuris  aoii  other  priiicqpal  Kiww  in  the  eome  of  tWr  nMieb» 
were  nagoifioeiitly  ieMled»  end  as  thsy  lenched  thnfinmtiect 
gfUdnally  swelled  the  nainberi>f  the  Fiench  Msqr  ecpunoadeil 
by  Mttn^  Nej^  which  had  been  vecboed  to  about  60i99B^ 
meBf  bnt  was  stOl  fonnidafal%  not  onl^  fropft  il^  ptrei^^riiy  bni 
the  discipline  of  the  troops* 

N^MdeoB  havu^  ofdered  a leiqr  of  l6QfiMmoteripBi  M 
Paris,  and  r^red  In  Bayonne,  whence  he  proeeeded  u»  tfle 
head^ttsvters  of  die  Freneh  aimy^  transfened  t0  Igiwiy  a  toaai 
very  near  the  Ffeneh  firootier.  His  ansaal  in  the  camp  ww 
the  tignX  fern  ofimiiw  operations. 

We  have  afaready  noticed  that  a  Snprame  Central  Jnntn 
had  besn  eslablidied  in  SIpein.  One  of  tibe  pnqdpalolg^efe^ 
whieh  engaged  Uie  attoition  of  tibe  asaenblyf  was  tbe  ofgBii«» 
h^atm  of  thehr  annieB.  On^  iindev  Omenl  CaftwHyi 
asBowting  In  $5,000  men^  was  ifltended  to  opeiata  on  fhii 
left  flank  of  the  French ;  the  seoott^  un^pr  Genend  Bhk% 
9^000  strongs  was  designed  to  turn  <he  ng^wiag;  whiletbf 
central  and  Akd  army,  nnder  Ocnend  Pftlaiwi,  cgmmkmgM 
20^0M  men,  weie  meant  to  unite  with  the  two  oAer  armici  in 
a  general  attack  upon  the  Frendli  linei  in  itsdf  ea(tinmd|r 
fim^  toad  powerfidfy  reinfiifaed  by  veteran  troops  ftcpa  Gerw 
naany*  At  the  commeneement  of  the  cmnfMupi  the  Ffeneii 
treops  could  not  be  fiswer  mnoBiber  than  100,000  AMI.  Bjp 
a  nasteriy  stratagem  the  anny  of  General  Castanos  wns 
decoyed  across  Ae  Ebnn  and  when  advanced  swfliliewtly 
near,  k  was  tumedt  attached^  and  completely  beetes^  with  tfne 
Icea  of  10^000  men»  7  sfeHidnrdB,  and  M  pieces  of  dOMmw 
QEA  more  unfiMrtunale  was  the  army  un^r  BielFe*  In  n 
aeries  of  aetions,  whkk  Imted  for  twelve  days,  it  wae  driven 
fffom  one  posidon  to  another,  end  fimdly,  hosing  leet  UsartiUery 
and  magasmel^  dKspersed  in  the  monnmins  of  Astoria* 

An  army,  composed  dmost  entMy  of  peasants,  nnder  the 
dfredion  of  the  Count  de  Belvidere,  was  attacked  in  the 
vicinity  of  Borgos,  and  entlrdy  routed.     Having  thus  de» 
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st^nded  like  a  monntaitt  torrent  from  the  Pyrenees^  and  in 
lds»  dian  a  fortnight  discomfited  the  three  most  powerfbl 
armies  of  the  patriots^  Napoleon  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
operations  of  the  British  army,  which  was,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  in  quiet  possession  of  Portugal,  after  the  conventioti 
(if  Cintra.  Upon  the  departure  of  Sir  Arthtur  Wellesley  the 
command  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  directed  to 
advance  through  Portugal  towards  Salamanca;  a  division,  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  was  ordered  to  land  at  Corunna,  march  across 
GaUieia,  and  unite  with  Sir  John  Moore's  army.  From  some 
tfttsundei^tanding,  if  not  lurking  treachery,  when  Sir  David 
Baird's  division  arrived  off  Corunna,  he  found  that  bo  orders 
had  been  given,  nor  preparations  made  for  his  reception.  Much 
valuable  time  was  lost  before  ihe  debarkation  could  be  eflfected* 
In  January  1809,  this  gallant  little  army  commenced  its  mardt 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult,  barren,  and  rocky  o6untriei 
hi  Sj^in,  and  effected  its  junction  with  the  force  under  Sir 
John  Moore;  but  not  without  some  trouble  and  more  hazaid. 
A  small  division,  with  a  brigade  of  ardllery,  under  Gieneral 
Hope,  had  been  pushed  forward  on  the  route  to  Madrid. 
91ie  force  of  the  whole  Britisli  army  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
amounted  to  about  27,000  men.  We  must  now  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  movements  of  Napoleon. 

The  diree  principal  armies  of  the  patriots  having  been  so- 
Completely  routed  as  to  disable  them  from  oflering  any 
resistance  to  the  IVench  army,  the  important  pass  of  Sdmo 
€Rerra,  on  the  high  road  to  Madrid,  was  forced  by  the 
French,  and  on  the  '1st  December,  their  cavalry  arrived 
tfti  the  heights  which  overlook  that  city.  After  some  v^ 
sistanee,  or  rather'  a  show  of  resistance,  Madrid  surren- 
dered, and  different  columns  of  the  Fi'ench  army  in  tins 
dty  and  its  neigbbonriid6d,  now  increased  to  60,000  men^ 
diverged  from  the  cajpital,  by  different  routes,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  But  in  this,  its  hour  of  most 
extreme  peril,  it  was  saved  by  tlie  intrepid  advance  of 'Sir 
lohn  Moore,  who  marched  to  attack  die  corps  of  Soult  at 
Saldanha,  which  had  intentionally  retired  to  allure  him  ioto^ 
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the  snare  Napdeon  had  spread  fer  him;  but  his  grtatufe 
danger  arose  from  the  loacbinalHUis  of  the  tnuter,  Morbi 
who,  when  Madrid  was  aetually  in  tiie  power  of.  the  eneaof^ 
represented  that  metropolis  as  oifl^ng  a  f^aUant  and  efto? 
tual  oiq[)osition»  and  ui^ged  Sir  John  Mocnre  to  masdi  to 
its  reliefl    An  ordinary  oonunander  would  hare  saeri&ead 
irretrievably  the  whole  British  army^  and  with  it  e?eiy  liope 
of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  peninsuk,  by  comi^w 
ing  with  the  invitation;  but'  Sir  John.  Moore  was  agenonl 
worthy  of  oontendii^  with  the  omqueror  of  the  contiiMMitt 
When  his  advance  towards  Saldanha  was  known! at  the 
French  head-qnarters,.  their  whole  disposable  force  in  Spsiii) 
estimated  at  npwaxds  of  150,000  men,  was  put  in  motioa 
to  intercept  and  crush  him  in  his  retreat    l<^poleon  quitted 
Madrid^  and  marched  with  all  speed  towaaeds  Benevento^ 
with  a  large  army.*  Here  a  brilliant  sidnpiili  took  piaeo 
b^ween  the  Fr^ch  and  British  cavalry,  in  which  the  hittei^ 
gained  a  complete  victory.    Napoleon's  march,  however  capidt 
did  not  secure  its  aim;  and,  at  Benc^rento,  finding  .he  codd 
not  overtake  Sir  Jd^n  Moore  in  time  to  sttrround  him,  gav« 
up  his  pers<Nial  pursuit  of  the  British  commander,  whidi  he 
c<miiiHtted  to   Marshal    Soult    (then    Duke  of  Dafanatia)u 
Napoleon  did  not  remain  long  in  S^n*    The  advices  he 
received  <^  the  hostile  preparations  of  Austria  iodwsed  .him 
to  qint  the  former  country  for  Paris;  and  with  him^  wilU 
some  £sw  and  rare  exceptions,  departed  the  glory  ofthe 
French  anns  in  the  Peninsula.    We  must  pause,  howefOE^ 
to  notice  two  r^Eiarkable  decrees  promulgated  by  Napokoii  at 
Madrid,  and  which,  could  they  have  been  fiddled  at  lhe.tim% 
wimld  have  proved  some  compensation  to  S^pain  for  thepeifidf 
of  hisikggressdon,  namely,  the  abcAtion  of  the  Inquisution,  and 
the  soppresaioQ  of  feudal  rights,  or  rather,  feudal  wym^ 
On  reaching  Paris,  N^M)lecm  quickly  perceired  that. war 
vrith  Austria  was  inevitable^  and  he  {Nrepared  for  it  with  hie 
aocDstomed  vigour  and  sagacity.    The  real  ground  of  the  wwv 
on  tlie  part  of  Austria,  was  the  apprehension  she  entertained 
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,  Ni|H4hbri  would  seiae  tlie  flr^  fevounAile  opportunity  of 
Mtitig  towards  )ier  in  the  same  dkbonouratde  manner  as  be 
ImmI  done  ito  <6fiain^  and  the  opportunity  of  aiming  a  blow 
Mt  die  odIossgrI  power  of  the  I>iDench  Emperor,'  seemed  pro* 
tpkiooB^  inasmuch  as  the  flower  of  bis  army  was  in  the  Penin- 
Sida^  and  his  .principal  dependence,  in  the  event  of  bostifi- 
lie%  must  be  on  ^e  troops  x>f  llie  Rhenish  Confederation, 
(W^^MO'of  whom  3ie  had  taken  into  his  pay)^  and  the  con- 
^saipls,  160,000  of  whom  bid  been  iieqwed  by  him^  of  the 
senate*  Aware  of  ibe  transoendant  (talents  which  would  b6 
^apposed  to  it,  die  Austrian 'Government  had  made  preparations 
rsoited  to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise.  The  Austrian  army 
was  re*organized  into  corps  on  the  Ptaich  model,  and  com- 
pleted to  a  full  war  establishment. 

Tlie  coaunand  of  die  Austrian  army  in  Germany,  imme- 
diately oppoaid  €0  Napoleon,  wms  intrusted  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  having  under  him  some  of  the  archdukes,  his  bro- 
thers. A  powerful  fence  was  assembled  on  the  borders  of 
Italy;  and  a  third  aimy  menaced  the  electcmite  of  Sasiony. 
Soch  was  the  disposition  of  the  Austrian  army  at  the  coin- 
■Kneement  of  haBdhttes.  The  first  operattmi  was  the  invasion 
of  Bavaria  hf  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  army  proceeded 
«p  liotfa  sides  of  die  Danube.  In  proportion  as  he  advanced, 
the  FrcBch,  commanded  by  Massena,  (Duke  of  RivoB,)  and 
DawoQSt,  (Duke  of  Anerstadt,}  retired.  Napcfleon  was  ncr 
sooner  informed  diat  the  Anstrians  had  passed  die  Inn; 
dMHi  he  lefl  Paris,  and  in  four  days  readied  Donawert;  a 
distance  of  about  500  miles.  His  head-quarters  wdre  trans-: 
faeni  to  Ingolstadt  On  the  foUowmg  day,  18di  April,' 
he  iHomnmkoed  oftnsive  operations.  At  Ptessi^  an  Awr«- 
taian  ^vinon  was  overthrown,  and  a  similar  fete  attended 
attodicr  division;  but  those  successes  were  partial.  On  this 
SMi,  Nbpoleoo,  having  recoimoitered  that  portion  of  die^ 
Austrian  army  on  the  soudi  skle  of  the  Danube,  which  waar 
cotmaaried  by  the  Archduke  Louis  and  General  HoHen, 
poalad  at  Aberber|^  knmediately  perceived  dii^  dmr  Une'was 
enfeebled  by  too  great  an  extension;  he  accordingly  resolved 
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-tlie  BMT  aadiat  ig  their  ^wmnmikrtion  wkh  (fa#  ««y  ^  ih» 
ArdHtokft  Gfaarks  -on  Uie  aoith  «ide.  BAn,  homm^f  im 
attempted  das  briPitfitniMic^^  he  •ddwBwed  Ae  BfcMria^ 
and  Wuxftemberg^nx^  (^irho  guppliejt  4m  this  ooc— kin»  die 
plaoe  af'die  imperial  giiaid%  not  yet  retomed  finm  jlpaui^)  la 
a  haig  and  eneigetic  speecfat  whidi  was  interpreted  to  them  hgr 
4he  Hondttaiy  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  eOet  of  drie  ha* 
orangoe^  aembancd  with  the  4XMifidence  he  reposed  in  them^ 
fiiUy  oomaponded  with  his  ^hopee:  tha  troops  firmed  iQto 
^cohimiWii  advapoed  to  the  chaige  with  the  Jrtmost  a>doug>  The 
iLnatrians  were  ^driven  firom  ^dieir  positiooy  and  compelled  te 

with  greet  Iobb,  in  adkrection  which  coaqdete^expoaid 
> leftJaidK.  'Following  iq[)'his.adTantage»  Nqpoleon  pro* 
^ceedfid  the  next  di^  to  Landshutp  and  renewed  Jtbe  attack, 
whidi  terminated  in  the  total  discomfitnte  <xf  the  Arehdoka 
and  his  ccUeegiies.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Anstfians  on 
tbeae  enrentfol.  dsyi  weae  4^mpoted  at  £7/)00  prisoners, 
42  fMoees  d[  cannon,  and  8  standards.  Akimed  at  thest 
minoua  defisata^  the  Aichdake  Cbaries  saddqdy  crossed  die 
Samibe  widi  an  «rmy  of  110^000  mei^  entered  Batisbon» 
when  he  took  priaooeisa  body  of  French,  and  advancing  In  a 
^Uiacdonwhidhdmatsneddieaear  aadflankof  the  Frendi 
umji  lesohed  to  eneouater  his  great  rivaL  Baonapaite  left 
die  puiaint  of  the  renuMns  of  dieifaeoe  nnder  die  Arcbdriia 
Louia,  and  adeaaced  to  F^fandil  on  die  Sfld.  His  nuliiary 
^fe  diaoofeeed  an  imperfecdon  in  the  poMtion  of  the  left  wiis^ 
which  wasassailed  hy  lianhal  V^or,  (Dake  of  MootsbelkH)  Sa t^:  ^  c> 
idaOet  Mspoieon  attacked  his  front  The  coadiat  was  long 
and  bloody:  theAostrians,  anhnated  by  die  example  of  their 

;  commander,  fought  with  the  gmetestceanige;  but  the 
r  skill  of  Napoleon  prevailed;  the  Anstriaoa  were  finally 
drircB  from  the  field,  and  die  Archdake  himself  mmmlf 
eqeapad  wpAvity.    The  next  day  they  attempted  to  make  a 

at  Batisbcn,  but  were  overwhefaoed,  after  an  obetmate 
the  Austria  cavahy  widistood  duree  different  chai^aB^ 
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but.  w«0e  at  kngtk  broken.  The  city  itself  so  renowned  id 
Ihe  annals  of  diplomacy,  as  the  seat  of  the  Gennan  Dksi^ 
and.  whose  n^traiity  had  been  cespected  in  the  most  des- 
perale.war  by  all  parties^  was  the  soene  of  a  furious  acdcuit 
the  French  having  entered  it  through  a  breach  in..thefiir« 
tificatbn.  A  garrison,  consisting  of  six  Ausorian  regiments, 
were  killed. or  taken  prisoners;  and,  filially,  the  Archdoke 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  Duke 
of  Auerstadt.  The  loss  of  the  Austrians  daring  these  tzying 
days  has  been  calculated  at  20,000  prisoners  and  50  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Having  tlius  expelledthe  invaders,  Nipoleon  proceeded  fay 
rapid  marohes  to  Vienna,  followed  oh  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Danube  by  the  Archduke  .Charles.  A  division-of  the  FreRoh 
amy  was  detadied,  .under  ,tbe  Duke  of  Dantzic,  to  observe  the 
Austrian  corps,  statbned  on  the  frontier  of  .the  Tyrol,  whttt 
an  extraordinary  ferment  prevailed  in  theminds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  beautiful  and  romantic  negion.  Their  afiee- 
tion  fox  the  House  of  Austria  wss  a  sii^pUar  phenoBaencm : 
It  was.  certauily  entirely  gratuitous. 

.  The  march  of. the  French  Emperor  was  not  vigorrasly 
ify^osed,.  exciting  .at  Ebersbeig,  where  a  corps,  under  Ge- 
neral Claparede,  having  pursued  the  Austrian  rear  guard,  the 
town  was  set  on  fice^  and  some  of  the  dctachmeBts  were. ex* 
posed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  fi*om  which  they  were 
with  difiicuUy  ^tricsted..  On  die  lOtfa  May,  Niqpeieon  ap* 
peered  for  a  second  time  before  Vienna,  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  The.  Archduke  Maximilian,  laho  com* 
manded,  demurred  to  the  summons,  upon  which  a  slig^t.boa»* 
bardment  took  place,  and  the  town  capitulated. .  On  rriifhing 
Vieqna,  Napoleon  issued  a  pipclamation  to  the  Hungariam^ 
inviting  them  to  throw  off  their  allfg^ance  to  the  Emperor  of 
AiAStria,  aod  cbopse  a  sovereign,  for  themselves.  .He  had  not 
l^i^ure  to  witness  the  effects  of  tbis.document,  for  die^amnd 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Da]iiiiie» 
9J>posite  to  Vienna,  was  the  signal  for  another  bottle,  mose 
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desperate  and  sanguinary  than  any  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  whde  campaign.  Napoleon,  having  completed  his 
nmngemeaatSj  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  the  north 
aide  of  the  Danube. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  permit  die  pas- 
I  of  BuDiiaparte^sanny  in  that  direction  undisturbed,  which 
acoordnigly  effected  on  21st  May.     The  forces  of  the 
Arckdoke  amounted  to  about  75,000  men,  with  288  pieces  of 
cannon;  dbe  French  were  rather  more  numerous,  and  equally 
wdl  pnmded  with  artillery.     The  action  commenced  with 
groat  fiiry  on  the  left  of  the  Frendi  line.     The  object  on 
side,  in  thia  part  of  the  field,  was  the  possession  of  the 
of  Aspeme^  which  waa(  taken  and  recaptured  eleven 
It  was  here  that  war  assumed  the  sternest  aspect; 
emry  house,  bam,  and  stable,  was  ferociously  contested.  Night 
eiiiy  terminated  the  conflict  for  the  possession  of  this  village, 
wUch  was  set  on  fire^  part  of  it  being  then  occupied  by  the 
Auatrians.    In  the  centre,  and  on  the  opposite  extremity  of 
tlie  fine,  the  straggle  was  equally  violent     On  this  occasion 
the  Archduke  and  Napoleon  were  personally  opposed  to  each 
other.     A  series  of  desperate  assaults  were  made  by  the  French 
iofimtry,  and  many  brilliant  diarges  of  cavalry,  one  of  which 
had  nearly  rooted  the  dnrd  Austrian  column ;  but  the  Archduke 
had  tnfosed  a  new  sfHrit  into  his  troops ;  determined  to  conquer 
ordicy  they  finally  rq>ulsed  every  attack.    The  village  of  En-« 
■ondorf  was  carried  by  them,  and  the  day  closed  with  the  unusual 
specslaeleof  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon  himself 
driven  back  firam  some  of  the  positions  it  had  occupied  in  the 
eommencement  of  the  action.    The  village  of  Essling  still  re* 
Bsainrd  in  die  posaeasion  of  die  French ;  but  their  line  was  nar- 
ramnif  and  their  ranks  thinned  of  their  best  troops,  particularly 
the  cavalry.    Both  parties  remained  on  the  field  of  battle^  and 
in  Ihantght  greatretnferoements  were  brought  over  by  Napoleon 
ficasB  the  iabmd  of  Lobaii.     At  four  on  the  morning  of  22d 
d»  action  was  renewed,  and  the  village  of  Aspeme  again  feD 
huo  tlie  hands  of  the  French ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Austriansy  who  were  in  their  turn  partially  expelled  by 
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the  French*  Ou  the  centre  aad  ri^t  wing  the  battle  r^ 
commenced  in  all  its  horrors*  At  this  critical  wooimt  the 
bridge,  which  Napoleon  had  constructed  from  Lohau  to  iba 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  demolished  by  fire  ships^  sent 
down  that  river  by  the  Archduke;  a  circumstance  which  eoiild 
not  fail  greatly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  Frot^ 
army.  In  the  early  part  of  the  contest  they  were  the  ai^ 
sailants,  but  all  their  courage  and  the  skUl  of  thdbr  ooift- 
HMBider,  who  exposed  his  person,  to  the  most  imminent  pcril» 
oauld  not  enable  them  to  make  a  permanent  impression  an 
the  Austrian  line.  Aspeme,  or  rather  its  calcined  wrecks^ 
remainedi  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  in  the  hands  of  1^  Avatriaaa. 
By  a  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops^  tiie  Archduke  was 
enabled  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  Ae  French  anny,  and  gm-- 
dually  compel  them  to  recede.  At  ihe  village  of  Essiii^ 
the  slaughter  was  prodigious.  Five  times  Was  it  assailed  by 
the  Austrians,  and  as  often  were  they  replied  by  the  Frencfa, 
who  finally  maintained  it  Had  the  village  beea  carried^  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  French  army  to  have 
^Bected  a  retreat 

In  then^t  of  the  29d,  the  remains  of  that  mi^ty  hoBt» 
which  had  threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  Austriaii  mn- 
nardiy,  wore  transported  by  Napoleon,  who  had  reconstmctsd 
the  bridge  at  Lobau,  across  the  Danube*  80  skilfid  weee 
the  dispositions  made  by  Buonaparte,,  that  he  saved  all  his 
artillery,  excepting  three  pieces.  The  loss  on  both  sides  wna 
immense ;  the  Austrians  admit  that  the  battle  cost  them  u|>» 
wards  of  21,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonen.  like 
loss  o(  the  French  is  estimated,  in  Napoleon's  biiUetin,  at 
10,000  men.  Hie  Austrians  swell  that  nundber  to  four  dmes 
the  amount  It  is  probable,  after  allowing  for  citaggerationy 
that  i^  exceeded  30,000  men  placed  kors  da  combat. 

The  Archduke  gained  immortal  honour  by  this  signal  d^ 
Seat  of  the  Freaeb*  A  dawn  of  liberty  began  to  dispel  liie 
darkness  of  the  political  horizon :  but  the  hour  of  the  Franeh 
Emperor  was  not  yet  arrived.  From  some  unknown  oanset, 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  Axchdnke  were  not  improval* 
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The  French  ansy  was  rallied  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube^ 
and  remfbroanents  of  every  kind  hastened  to  their  assistaiice. 
On  the  25th  Napoleon  was  j(»ned  by  the  Fraich  army  of 
Italy.    These  troops  were  in  the  banning  of  the  campaign 
unfortunate.     The  Austrians  captured  Padua  and  Vicenza, 
erosaed  the  Adige,   and  threatened  Venice;   but  the  dis- 
asters c^  their  army  in  Germany  compelled  the  Archduke 
John,  who  commanded  them,  to  retire.     He  was  pursued 
by  the  Frendi  army,   strongly   reinforced.     In   three   en- 
gagemoitB,  namely,    the  passage  of  the  Brenta,  at  Tarvis» 
and  at  Raab,  in  Hun^uy,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated 
by  Eugene  Beaiduumois,  son  of  Josephine,  by  her  tormeSi 
bysband,  devated  by  Ni^leon  to  the  rank  of  a  p/iaci^ 
and  appointed  viceroy,  and  his  adopted  successor  in  litoly* 
The   oooaeqaences   of  this    retreat  were  most    iixqportilit 
All  the  countiy  between  Vienna  and  the  fitmtiers  of  hslfy^ 
was,  for  the  moment,  lost  to  the  House  of  Austfiai  stiM 
the  situation  of  Napoleon  was  exceedingly  dangerous.    The 
brave  Tyrolese,  headed  by  the  immortal  Hofe-,  rose  in  « 
body,  and  expdied  the  French  from  their  territory.    GqW»- 
ael  SchiU,  a  Prussian  partizan,  raised,  in  concert  with  the 
Dake  of  Brunswick,  the  standard  of  German  independanoa; 
«nd  aithougfa  neither  openly  recognized,  nor.  even  esseatiaUy 
assisted  by  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  he  operated  an 
efficacious  divarsion  in  their  fiivour,  and  obliged  Napoleon 
to  devote  almost  all  his  light  troops  to  the  purpose  of  holding 
him  in  check. 

The  people  in  Germany  were  greatly  irritated  by  the 
«Ktorfcii»8  of  the  French,  and  they  were  ready  to  rise  ^n 
flsossr  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  From  22d  May 
to  3d  and  4th  July,  nothing  material  occurred  between 
the  two  main  armies.  During  the  interval,  Ni^mLeon  con* 
«tnicted  a  stupendous  brid^  .acxoss  an  arm  of  the  Dapube, 
fysm  EbeiBdooff  to  Ldbau;  .dvew  up  works,  erected  bat- 
teries,  and  pnustised  .^ery  military  ieint  to  indune  tb^ 
Aididoke  to  bdfave  :that  he  meant  to  cross  the  river  at 
^ke   point   wfaem  the   Aiuttrians    were    most  strongly  en- 
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ireiiobed.  Hiis  stratagem  completely  succeeded,  and  the 
Archduke,  fell  into  the  snare.  On  the  night  between  the  4tb 
and  5th,  Napoleon^  with  an  army  of  at  least  170,000  men, 
passed  the  Danube  from  the  island  of  Lobau,  over  temporary 
bridges,  turned  the  line  of  the  Austrian  entrenchments,  and 
eompelled  the  Archduke  to  fight  him  on  his  own  ground. 
The  force  of  the  Austrians  was  greatly  inferior,  and  probably 
did  not  exceed  120,000  men. 

The  day  of  the  5th  passed  over  without  any  important 
action.  It  is  evident,  even  from  the  French  accounts,  that 
they  could  boast  of  no  considerable  advantage;  and  it  appears 
from  the  Austrian  bulletins,  that  they  were  repulsed  in  an 
attaek  upon  the  enemy's  centre.  Much  blood  was  shed  on 
both  sides  without  any  visible  result  to  either  party.  On  the 
SA^  the  battle  began,  and  extended  q>eedily  to  every  part 
of  the  hosUle  lines.  The  Austrians,  numerically  inferior 
to  the  French,  were  sdll  more  inferior  in  artillery  and  ca* 
valry ;  yet  under  these  disadvantages,^  their  line  was  gready 
extended;  an  error  by  which  Napoleon  quickly  profited. 
Still  his  success  was  dearly  purchased.  The  centre  of  his 
army  was  r^ulsed,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  would 
prpbttbly  have  been  routed,  had  he  not  brought  into  the 
line  a  powerful  battery,  which  scattered  death  through  the 
^posite  ranks.  This  circumstance  obliged  the  Austrian 
centre  to  fall  back  about  three  miles,  a  movement  that  enabled 
the  French  to  interpose  between  the  enemy's  centre  and  their 
wings. 

At  length  the  whole  Austrian  army  slowly  retired  from  the 
field,  in  the  direction  of  Moravia.  They  were  cautiously  foU 
lowed  by  the  French.  The  battle  of  Asperne  had  taught 
them  to  respect  the  valour  of  their  enemies.  Thus  ended  the 
-famous  battle  of  Wagram. 

The  French  bulletins. assert,  that  on  the  5th  and  6th  July» 
the  Austrians  lost  60,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  militia,  who  disbanded  themselves,  and  10  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  statement  is  of  course  an  absurd  exaggeration ; 
yet  the  Austrians  admit  of  26,000  meOf  but  allege  that  the 
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Tt^bdi  themselves  lost  upwards  of  20,000.  Whatever  mfty- 
hare  been  the  eictent  of  the  loss  on  either  side^  the  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  proved  that  it  was  a  decisive  defeat*. 

The  Austrians  were  closely  pursued,  and  overtaken  at 
Znaim,  where  another  had  begun;  when  an  armistice  sus-* 
p«a>ded  the  hostilities.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  most 
&tourabIe  to  the  French ;  and,  indeed,  the  situation  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  rendered  in  the  highest  d^ree  perilous, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  great  Russian  force  in  Gallicia,  sent  by 
Alexander,  as  auxiliaries  to  Napoleon.  The  n^ociations 
for  peace  were  protracted  until  the  latter  end  of  October, 
when  they  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

By  this  treaty,  Joseph  Buonaparte  was  recognized  as  King 
of  Spain ;  ^  further  territorial  cessions  were  made  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  regained  possession  of  the  Tyrol: 
France  acquired  Trieste,  and  the  countries  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Drave;  and  Russia,  about  one-half  of 
Gallicia,  including  ^e  city  and  salt*>mines  of  Cracow. 

The  too  celebrated  expedition  to  Walcheren  took  place 
ih  the  interval,  between  the  armistice  of  Znaim  and  the 
peace  of  Vienna.  The  history  of  this  affair  would  be  an 
episode  in  the  present  narrative.  We  therefore  gladly  dis- 
miss the  subject,  only  observing,  that  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain  would  alone  find  pleasure  in  recording  it  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  Napoleon  busied  himself  in  matters  of  internal 
legislation ;  and  the  spirit  of  these  diffisrent  acts  proves  diat 
he  was  a  monopolist,  and  that  his  government  had  degener- 
ated into  an  undisguised  tyranny.  He  passed  a  decree  for 
the  re^stration  of  servants ;  another  for  estaUbhing  a  censor* 
ship  of  the  press ;  and  a  third  for  attaching  Holland  to  the 
French  empire.  He  likewise  annexed  the  papal  dominions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  established  eight  prisons  for 
the  reception  of  persons  suspected  of  plots  against  the  state ; 
who  were  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  their  personal  freedom, 
but  of  any  power  to  demand  an  open  trial.  Indeed,  from  this 
period,  he  became  intoxicated  with  his  unexampled  prosperity. 
He  no  longer  sought  upright  and  intropid  eounsellors.     His 
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vitialed  teste  demaiided  only  ay^ophants  and  skiw.  Yet  hb 
peoetration  into  real  character,  enabled  him  glenerally  to  select 
and  confirm  men  in  public  situations  whose  talent^  peeo- 
liarly  qualified  them  for  such  appointments.  Public  works 
of  utility  and  grandeur  were  either  commenced,  or  yigorously 
prosecuted;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  this  pardcukr 
instance,  he  identified  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of 
France  with  his  own  personal  glory.  The  anti-commercial 
qrstem  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  sincerity  abroad^  bat 
wisely  relaxed  at  home^  by  the  system  of  granting  licences^ 
As  if  satiated  with  the  military  fame  he  had  acquired,  he 
abandoned  his  prefect  of  returning  to  Spain,  where,  in  lii» 
absence,  the  fortune  of  the  war  had  been  chequered,  but 
where^  in  every  instance,  British  valour  had  prevailed  over 
French  impetuosity. 

We  r^et  that  our  limits  in  the  present  work  will  not 
idlow  us  to  follow  the  Fabius  of  England,  soon  to  become 
her  Scipio  in  the  bright  path  of  his  achievements ;  but  the 
monuments  of  a  glory  like  his  do  not  rest  upon  the  ephemeral 
foundation  of  a  menH>in  They  are  constructed  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the  admiration  of 
his  cont^nporaries.  The  latest  posterity  will  recur  to  the» 
with  pride  and  esEultation. 

One  cause  of  Napoleon's  inactivity  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  resolution  he  had  fdrmed  to  repudiate  Josephine,  (whose 
age  precluded  the  pbssibilify  of  hb  having  an  heir  to  the 
empire,)  and  marry  another  wife.  This  unjustifiable  me»» 
sure,  adopted  on  the  plea  of  state  necessity,  rivetted  the  atten- 
tinn  of  all  Europe.  ^  In  a  fiiU  assembly  of  the  senate,  the 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and  Jos^hine  was  content  to  assuma 
the  title  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Dowager  Empress.  It 
is  due  to  this  woman  to  state,  that  in  the  high  rank  to  whidt 
her  husband's  genius  and  fortune  had  raised  her,  she  had 
borne  her  faculties  meekly:  that  he  lost  in  her  a  &ithfid: 
friend  and  a  sagacious  counsellor ;  the  unhappy  and  oppressed^' 
a  zealous,  and  often  a  successfiil  advocate ;  one  whose  timd;^ 
interposition  arrested  the  arm  of  lawless  power,  when  uplifted 
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to  titJsA  and  to  degtioy.  The  fi«iHtesof  her  yauib  h«re  b^en 
fiirgottens  and  bar  mel^ory  will  long  be  cherisked,  and  r^ 
jpectfld  by  the  Fraich  nation. 

Niqseleon  did  -not  htsltate  in  die  dnnce  of  Josephine!s 
soceesBon  Who  that  sttocessor  would  be  wm  a  preUem 
that  exdted  the  curiosity  of  Europe;  and  when  the  ri(]die 
was  expoiHided,  astcmtshment  succeeded  fee  curiosity*  The 
Ardduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  ef  the  Emperor 
FnmciS)  whom  Napoleon  had  thrice  humbled  to  the  dmtf 
was  the  destined  bride.  This  princess,  in  her  nineteenth  year, 
eminmtiy  accomplished,  and  possessed  of  ccnsidenable  per^ 
sQoal  attractions,  is  said  to  have  received  and  accepted  the 
henoar  not  only  with  resignation,  but  even  pleasure.  Had 
not  Napoleon  been  previously  married,  or  had  he  been  fbeed 
by  the  stroke  of  death  from  the  shackles  of  a  former  engage^ 
nsent,  this  nmioured  predilecticNi  would  not  have  excited  any 
rational  wonder.  The  conqueror  of  continental  Europe,  whose 
diadem  was  encircled  with  the  halo  of  almost  uninterrupted 
victory,  Inmself  the  creator  of  kings,  and  the  arbiter  of  the 
fiite  of  nations,  eminently  endowed,  when  he  chose  to  display 
thera,  with  many  of  those  briUiant  qualities  which  captivate  the 
faearti  of  women,  akhougfa  be  would  have  been  at  first  consi* 
dered  by  the  Ardiduchess  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  her  hons^ 
yet  fedings  of  admiration  might,  and  probably  did,  speedily 
sDOoeed  to  those  of  terror  and  disgost.  To  give  additional 
splendour  to  the  embassy  sent  to  Vienna  to  demand  die  Arch- 
duchess, the  Prince  of  Neufehatd  (tlie  right  arm  of  Napoleon, 
as  he  was  termed)  was  selected.  Every  point  having  been  pn^ 
viously  aii^sted,  Maria  Loinsa  repaired  to  France.  Napoleon 
proeeieded  to  the  frontiers  to  reeeive  and  welcome  her.  The 
nofitials  were  celebrated  with  fdl  possible  magmfieence  at  Pari^ 
on  the  lltll  of  March,  1810.  Four  queens,  the  consqtts  of  as 
many  aofereigns  raised  to  that  rank  by  Napoleon,  supported  the 
tnin  of  die  bride.  With  his  usual  policy,  Napoleon  avaSed 
htttuidf 'Of'^  opeasion  to  propitiate  the  army;  he  promised  to 
besQMT  a  portion  of  600  francs  (about  SOL  steriing,)  upott 
#900  young  girls,  who  should  espotise,  on  the  day  of  his  niar- 
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riage,  as  many  soldiers,  recommended  for  their  good  conducfe 
by  tbdlr  officers.  Innumerable  £kes  succeeded.  His  yaBily» 
his  ambition,  and  his  senses  beinff  alike  gratified  by  thb 
splendid  alliance,  Buonaparte  no  longer  di^layed  that  marvel- 
lous and  unrelaxing  energy  which  had  astonished  and  terrified 
mankind.  For  a  long  period  business  was  an  irksome  dis- 
traction.   It  was  now  Hercules  with  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  dethronanent  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  This  prince  had  strenuously  opposed 
Nqx)leon  in  all  his  projects,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  the 
cabinet,  and  by  repeated  proclamations;  but  neither  his 
talents,  resources,  nor  the  position  of  circumstances,  iavoured 
his  designs.  The  war  still  lingered  between  Sweden  and 
France,  all  the  disadvantages  of  which  recoiled  on  the  latter 
power.  A  strong  party  was  formed  against  the  King.  He 
was  deposed,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  raised 
to  the  tlirone.  The  succession  was  setded  upon  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  King:  thi» 
prince  dying  soon  after  without  issue,  the  crown  was  rendered 
elective.  |ilany  candidates  presented  themselves;  but  the 
choice  of  the  Swedish  Diet,  assembled  at  Orebro,  tell  on 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Porto  Corvo,  formerly  a  Ser- 
jeant in  the  Fr^ch  army  in  India  at  the  siege  of  Cuddalor«^ 
and  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  titular  King  of 
Spain.  In  contemplating  the  results  of  his  extraordinary, 
elevation,  who  does  not  recognize  that  Almighty  wisdom, 
which  moulds  to  its  beneficent  purposes  the  various  and  jar* 
ring  elements  of  which  humanity  is  composed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  were 
crowned  by  the  birtli  of  a  son,  who  was  created  King  of 
Rome;  and  now  a  second  opportunity  was  afforded  of  oa&- 
solidating  his  power,  by  returning  to  the  paths  of  moderation 
and  justice;  but,  pursued  by  a  blind  &tality,  he  undertook  a 
war  with  Russia,  in  opposition,  as  it  should  appear,  to  the 
plainest  dictates:  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy;  and  ML 
into  the  like  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  misfovtunes  of 
Cbarl^  V.  mid  Philip  II.,  namely,  the  undertaking  of  diftieot 
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enterprises  at  the  same  time,  whidi  exceeded  the  phyaical  re- 
souroes  of  his  empire,  great  as  they  were,  even  when  widded 
by  himseUI 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  power- 
ful French  army  was  stationed  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
occupied  the  maritime  foitreSses  of  Prussia.     By  this  measure 
a  continual  check  was  opposed  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  who 
beheld  herself  straightened  and  overawed :  hence  a  natural 
and  increasing  jealousy.     It  is  generally  known,  that,  at  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engaged  to  close  the 
ports  of  his  dominions  against  British,  commerce.    This  re* 
qubition  was  to  be  common  to  both  powers,  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal parties  to  that  treaty.  Out  of  France  it  was  strictly  enforced 
by  Napoleon;  but  in  the  interior  of  that  country  it  was  modified  ' 
by  the  system  of  licences.     The  Emperor  Alexander  was  na- 
turally desirous  of  mitigating  to  his  sulgects  the  rigour  of  this  * 
anti-commercial  restriction;  but  on  this  head  Napoleon  was  ^ 
inflexible.     The  breach  between  the  two  courts  grew  daily  i 
wider,  and  was  a^pravated  by  the  insult  wantonly  ofiered  by 
Napoleon  to  Alexander,  in  the  seizure  of  the  territories  of  the  - 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh,    brother-in-3aw  to  the  latter  prince*   * 
War  now  became  inevitable,  and  both  parties  prepared  for 
the  conflict    On  the  side  of  Napoleon,  the  army  which  he 
assembled  was  prodigious,   greater  probably  than  had  ever 
been  beheld  in  Europe  since  the  invasion  of  Attila.     It  was 
composed  of  troops  of  all  nations,  and  amounted  to  400,000 
infimtry  and  60,000  cavalry,   well  equif^d,   perfectly  dis- 
ciplined, and  marching,  as  tliey  conceived,  undei'  the  banner 
of  their  great  leader,  to  an  assured  conquest 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1812,  Napoleon  having  dictated  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  called  into  activity  within  the  limits  ' 
of  the  empire  (now  swelled  by  the  incorporation  of  so  many  • 
states)  60,000  national  guards,  left  Paris  with  the  Empress,  and 
pniceeded  to  Dresden,  where  he  met  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria,  and  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.  He 
left  that  city  June  7th,  and  having  reviewed  tlic  greater  part 
of  his  troops  on  the  plains  of  Friedland,  he  gave  orders  to 
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cross  the  Niemen.  The  memorabie  passage  of  this  rircfr  wto^ 
effiscted  on  the  2dd  and  24lh  of  June^  and  the  French  army 
then  plunged  into  the  deserts  of  Russia. 

On  the  part  of  the  Russians,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
strictly  defensive.  Accordingly,  their  army  retreated,  de- 
stroying what  they  could  not  remove,  and  avoiding  a  general 
action.  The  main  Russian  force  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
acting  separately,  but  in  close  correspondence  with  eadi  other. 

Aware  of  this  arrangement,  Napoleon  skilfully  moved  a 
portion  of  his  army  in  such  a  direction  as  to  enable  it  to  inter- 
pose between  the  two  great  Russian  divisions. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan  not  only  to 
have  separated  these  corps,  but,  by  a  rapid  counter-march, 
to  have  surrounded  and  destroyed  them.  He  complained 
in  his  bulletins  that  his  officers,  Davoust  and  Prince  Poni- 
atowski,  did  not  pursue  the  Russians  with  sufikient  vigour ; 
but  a  different  version  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  this 
masterly  scheme  has  been  given  by  ihe  Russians.  They 
represent  that  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  rear  goio^ 
of  the  Russian  army ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  French 
were  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  in  many  encounters. 

Having  thus  made  his  dispositions  for  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Wilna,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  where  he 
remained  for  many  days,  occupjdng  himsdf  with  the  re* 
establishment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland*  In  the 
mean  time  his  army  advanced  in  different  columns;  some 
in  the  direction  of  Smolensko,  others  towards  the  Dwioa. 
A  confederation  having  been  entered  into  at  Wilna  to 
re*unite  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Polish  monarchy, 
(under  one  administraticm,)  Napoleon,  dissatisfiHl  with 
the  conduct  of  the  officer  he  had  directed  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  rejoined  the  army,  which,  by  this  time,  had  made 
deep  inroads  into  the  Russian  empire.  The  King  of  Na|ile8 
(Murat),  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  accompanied  by  other 
French  corps,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  where  the 
Russians  occupied  the  entrenched  camp  of  Drissa;  from  tliis 
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pontiDii  they  found  it  convenient  to  retire,  and  the  two  gre»t 
bodies  of  the  Russian  army,  so  long  divided,  now  converged 
towards  each  other,  and  at  length  effected  a  junction  near 
Witepsk. 

The  centre  of  the  French  army  advanced  towards  that  city 
while  the  corps  of  Oudinot  (Duke  of  Reggio)  and  Macdcmald 
(Dnke  of  Tar^tum)  remained  in  Courland,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  the  siege  of  Riga.  In  this  oii^ect,  however, 
they  were  frustrated  by  the  skill,  activity,  and  valour  of  Prince 
Witgenstein,  who  defeated  the  corps  of  Oudinot  with  great 


On  advancing  to  Smolensko,  two  actions  were  fought;  one 
at  Witepsk,  and  another  at  Ostrowno,  in  both  of  which  the 
victory  was  claimed  by  either  party;  but  geographical  evidence 
proves  that  the  advantages  of  conquest  remained  with  Na« 
poleon.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  refresh  his  troops  with  a  short  relaxation  from  the  frttigues 
of  war.  He  accordingly  halted  the  army  for  ten  days,  wben 
it  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  reached 
Smolensko,  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  communication  between  Lithuania,  Moscow^ 
and  St  Petersburgh.  Here  the  Russian  army  resolved  to  make 
a  stand.  A  part  of  it  occupied  the  dty,  which  is  extremely 
ancient,  and  endoaed  by  walls  30  feet  high  and  15  broad* 
Napoleon,  having  reconnoitered  the  place  and  the  positions  of 
tlie  Rusrians  below  it,  resolved  to  storm  the  entrenched 
soburbs.  The  battle  soon  became  murderous.  The  Russians 
possessed  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  admrebly  served.  The 
determination  to  conquer  or  die  pervaded  every  breast 

Notwithstanding,  however  many  impediments,  the  French 
troops  gained  ground,  although  with  prodigious  loss,  and  the 
suburbs  were  finally  abandoned. 

A  tremendous  fire  was  also  opened  against  the  walls,  wherc^ 
at  length,  breadies  were  efiected;  but  these  were  successively 
filled  by  Russian  soldiers,  who  exhibited  on  this  day  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  they  contoided.  It  being 
at  length  resolved  by  the  Russian  commander  to  abandon 
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the  city,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  relinquisbed  on  the  momlng 
of  the  18th. 

Napoleon  now  formed  a  plan  to  outflank  the  Russian  army 
in  its  retreat  from  Smolensko,  at  Valentina;  but  Junot  (Duke 
of  Abrantes),  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
most  important  part  of  it,  did  not  arrive  with  his  corps  in 
time,  A  batde  here  took  place,  which  was  of  a  very  san- 
guinary description,  and  in  which,  as  usuid,  each  side  claimed 
the  victory ;  but  the  French  still  continued  to  advance^  and 
the  Russians  to  retire.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  was 
most  strongly  urged  by  his  marshals  to  content  himself  with 
the  ground  he  had  gained,  secure  his  left  flank  by  the  conquest 
of  Riga,  and  reserve  active  operations  for  the  next  campaign. 
There  had  been  a  period  when  Napoleon  would  have  listened 
to  counsels  so  fraught  with  prudence.;  but  the  lust  of  power, 
the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  and  the  wrath  of  heaven,  de- 
termined him  to  proceed. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  vast  difier- 
ence  between  this  and  the  former  campaigns  of  Buonaparte. 
The  Russians  not  only  fought  with  heroic  valour,  and  were 
commanded  by  able  generals,  but  the  whole  country,  as 
Napoleon  advanced,  was  laid  waste ;  the  towns  were  burned, 
the  magazines  destroyed  or  removed.  The  subsistence  of  the 
French  army  became  daily  more  difficult,  as  their  distance 
from  the  Dudiy  of  Warsaw  and  Germany  increased.  Besides 
this,  if  the  Russians  were  driven  back,  they  were  neither 
routed,  dispersed,  nor  deprived  of  their  artillery.  The  sha- 
dow of  victory  only  attended  the  presence  of  the  French  £m« 
peror. 

Deaf  to  all  these  considerations,  he  followed  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  and  on  the  26th  August  entered  the  town  of 
Viasma,  which  was  burned  by  the  inhabitants.  Prince  Kufu- 
sofi^  who  had  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  entire  Russian 
army,  caused  it  still  to  retreat  until  it  arrived  at  Borodino,  a 
small  village  about  five  miles  from  Mojtusk,  on  the  high  road 
to*  Moscow,  where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  French.     - 

Napoleon  arrived  in  firont  of  the  Russian  lines  on  4tli  Srp- 
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tember,  aod  foimd  the  enemy  most  strongly  entrenched  on  a 
plateau  cm  the  summit  of  a  hill,  defended  by  two  very  large 
fedoubtS)  besides  smaller  ones  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of 
his  position.  The  Russians  had,  moreover,  constructed  a  re- 
doubt which  strengthened  dieir  left  wing,  and  rendered  the  ap- 
proach to  their  lines  exceedingly  dangerous. 

On  5th  September  thb  redoubt  was  carried,  after  a  most 
desperate  opposition,  and  the  French  army  was  then  enabled 
to  advance^  and  take  up  a  position  for  the  great  battle  which, 
it  was  imagined  in  Napoleon's  camp,  would  decide  the  &te  of 
the  war.  The  whole  of  the  6th  was  occupied  in  mutual  re- 
oonnoissances,  tod  on  the  7th,  in  the  morning,  the  action 
bqpin. 

We  must  here  premise  that  the  number  of  combatants  on 
each  side  was  nearly  equal,  about  1  S0,000  men.  The  first  eflbrts 
of  the  French  were  directed  to  carry  the  village  of  Borodino» 
which  covered  the  Russian  centre ;  in  which  they  succeeded. 
Tbm  next  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  first  redoubt ; 
this  point  they  also  accomplished;  but  as  the  posisession  of  the 
redoubt  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Russians,  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  their 
centre,  under  the  Prince  Viceroy  of  Italy,  was  attacked  by 
the  Russian  reserve  with  the  imperial  guard.  The  impetuo- 
sity of  the  charge  obliged  the  centre  to  recoil,  and  it  would 
probably  have  been  broken  but  for  the.  personal  brav^y.and 
exhortations  of  the  Prince,  and  the  timely  arrival  of  Friand's 
divisions,  which,  with  24  pieces  of  cannon,  kept  the  Ru3sians 
in  check.  Tlie  centre  then  marched  up  to  the  redoubt,  and 
here  began  a  combat  the  most  bloody  of  any  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  modern  times.  Whole  ranks  of  the  French  were 
mowed  down  by  a  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  kept  up  by  the 
Russians ;  who  were  securely  posted  behind  a  ravine,  which 
commanded,  on  that  side,  the  approach  to  the  redoubt;  .but  at 
length  it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  who  paid  for  their  trophy 
with  rivers  of  blood.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  re- 
gam  possession  of  this  redoubt  were  unavailing :  but  they  still 
held  another,  separated  from  that  part  of  the  field  of  battle  to 
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which  we  have  just  referred^  by  a  deep  ravine*  This  radoidit 
poured  a  most  desti^ctive  fire  upon  the  French  centre,  wUch 
i^mained  inactive  for  some  hours  after  the  conquest  it  had 
achieved.  On  the  right  of  the  French  line  the  success  was 
very  different;  there  Marshal  Ney's  corps  was  repulsed  in  re- 
peated and  sanguinary  attacks  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  R«»- 
sian  army,  which,  impregnably  defended  by  its  numerous 
batteries,  scattered  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  flSHailants.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  the  Russians  were  successftd,  and  at  the 
Gk)se  of  the  day  maintained  their  ground. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  celebrated  action,  which  is 
computed  to  have  placed  in  killed,  wounded,  end  priaoiiers, 
80,000  men  hors  de  combat.  What  were  the.  exact  fajpat^ 
lions  of  this  enormous  loss  sustained  by  either  party,  will  never 
be  accurately  Known;  the  Russians  admit  that  tkey  hmt 
80,000.  The  French  are  said  to  have  experienced  a  defidca- 
tton  of  50,000  men.  The  true  character  of  the  battle  appears 
tohave  been  this:  that  a  part  ofthe  field  remained  until  the  next 
anoming  in  ike  possession  of  the  Russians ;  the  ramainder  was 
gained  by  the  French.  The  Russians  foaght  topreserve  Mm» 
cow,  and  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  design.  Hie 
French  anticipated  the  entire  defeat  of  their  enemies,  and  -^ 


The  Hussians  retreated  on  the  road  to  Moaoow,  followed 
by  the  French  army.  No  action  of  consequence  occurred; 
and  on  the  14th  September  Napoleon  entered  that  ct^,  or 
rather  its  mouldering  ruins,  for  Count  Rostopcfain,  the  go^ 
vemor  of  the  city,  with  a  magnanimous  courage  unequalled  m 
history  since  the  sack  of  Sagimtum,  did  not  hesitate  to  bum  the 
second  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  for  ages  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  monarchy.  This  heroic  deed,  which  will  fcMr  ev«r 
form  a  splendid  era  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  reduced  the  French 
army  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  They  were  in  extreme  want 
of  provisions,  clothing,  eqiupraents  of  «very  kind,  and  above 
all,  of  shelter  from  tlie  piercing  severity  of  the  Russian  climate. 
Of  all  these  they  were  suddenly  and  in^trievably  deprived. 
Behind  them  were  only  the  calciued  and  empty  wrtoks  of 
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die  UmnB  they  bad  conquered.    Before  them,  the  doidate 
wilderness  of  Siberia. 

Tbe  army  of  Kutusoff,  daily  reinforced^  hovered  oa  their 
flttidu,  and  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  offensire  operations* 
To  attempt  to  march  to  St.  Petersburgh  was  to  expose  them- 
selires  to  certain  destructiau ;  and  the  Russian  forces,  which 
had  aerred  in  Moldayia  against  the  Turks,  were  proceeding 
by  rapid  marches  to  cross  the  line  of  their  communicationsy  . 
and  cut  off  their  reinforcements.  Yet  in  a  situation  where 
speedy  retreat  could  alone  preserve  the  French  army  from 
utter  min,  posterity  will  hardly  believe  that  Napoleon  could 
be  «o  infitfiifltfd  as  to  linger  for  nearly  six  weeks  on  the  site 
of  what  had  been  Moscow,  amusing  himself  with  the  empty 
bnoB  of  a  negodatian  with  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  but  his 
cup  was  fttUy  and  he  who  had  remorselessly  administered  the 
last  dregs  of  human  sufiiaring  to  so  many  nations,  was  himsdf 
most  rij^btaously  doomed  to  quaff  the  bitter  drau|(ht  of  direat 
hnmiiiatiotu 

Havii^  called  in  the  diffisrent  corps  of  his  army  whidt  had 
hem  encanped  in  a  circle,  of  which  the  ruins  of  Mosoomr 
feimed  the  centre,  he  oonmienoed  his  retreat.  On  the  ISth  nnd 
19th  October  the  troops  began  their  march.  Aware  of  the 
difficukieB  which  would  attend  his  return  throuj^  the  pro- 
viBcea  he  had  subdued,  and  which  Russian  and  Frendi  troops 
had  oooverted  into  a  ftightful  desert,  he  farmed  the  plan  of 
wintering  in  the  Ukraine*  With  this  view  the  army  made  m 
deiottr  to  the  south ;  but  his  designs  were  penetrated  by  the 
Rusrian  commander,  who,  assembling  his  whole  force,  proo^ 
eeeded  to  the  town  of  Malo  Jaroslavitz,  which  had  b«ea 
already  occupied  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French.  Heaet 
waa  fooght  a  most  desperate  and  long  contested  action.  The 
l»tticipal  okgect  with  both  parties,  was  to  obtain  the  pos^ 
sessioa  of  the  heights,  which  were  alternately  occupied  by 
rither.  At  length,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  they 
were,  at  the  dose  of  the  battle,  wrested  from  the  enemy.  Ad- 
nntting  this  to  have  been  the  case,  still  the  action  had  far  them 
all  the  donse^ences  of  a  discomfiture,  as  they  wsse  outflanked 
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by  tlie  Russians^  and,  therefore^  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
route  of  Smolensko. 

From  the  latter  end  of  October  to  the  6th  November 
the  weatlier  had  been  beautifully  serene,  althoi^^h  extreme- 
ly cold,  and  the  army  marched  with  r^fularity;  yet  in 
this  interval  tliey  were  severely  distressed  for  want  of  forage 
and  provisions.  Already  were  the  soldiers  compelled  to  eat 
horse  flesh;  and  the  animals  that  drew  the  artillery,  and 
the  innumerable  carts  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  drc^ped 
down  with  fatigue,  and  perished.  Hourly,  ammunition  wag- 
gons were  exploded,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  remoTiDg 
thenu  The  army  was  followed  by  Cossacks,  who  were  kept 
in  awe  by  the  French  artillery  and  cavalry ;  but  oo  the  6th 
Novembc^r  they  were  concealed  by  impenetrable  douda;  a 
furious  wind  beat  the  forests;  sheets  of  snow  <larkened  the 
air;  despondency  unnerved  every  breast;  extreme  cold  and 
hunger  paralyzed  the  movements,  and  destroyed  the  disctpliiie 
of  the  army.  Cannon,  carts,  baggage  waggons,  were  all  aban- 
doned.  Those  who  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  march 
of  the  columns,  were  either  transpierced  by  the  friendly  lances 
of  the  Cossacks,  or  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death»  by  slow 
and  lingering  draughts  of  agony.  So  sudden,  yet  so  oomjdete 
was  the  destruction,  that  in  two  days  the  army  lost  one-third 
of  its  number;  and  by  the  latter  end  of  November  it  had  left 
behind  it  500  pieces  of  cannon,  and  upwards  of  40,000  pri- 
soners. It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon^  occasionally  marched 
on  foot  with  his  guards,  and  endeavoured,  by  familiar  con- 
versation, Xo  reanimate  their  sinking  spirits.  The  conqueror 
under  whose  banners  they  had  been  led  to  innumerable 
triumphs;  the  father  who  had  anticipated  all  their  wants; 
the  patron,  whose  smile  was  distinction,  and  whose  fiivour  was 
power  and  fortune,  was  now  most  justly  r^arded  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  all  their  calamities,  and  as  the  destroyer  of 
the  host 

-  To .  complete  the  scene  of  desolation,  the  unmanly  and 
ferocious  wrath  of  the  French  Emperor  caused  him  to  bum 
and  pillage  all  the  villages  through  which  he  passed ;  and  as 
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the  imperial  gaards  were  generally  in  advance  of  the  army, 
the  soldiers  of  the  other  corps  who  followed  them  were  de- 
prived not  only  of  shelter  but  of  fuel,  the  houses  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry  being  composed  of  wood.  Flights  of  ravens 
and  packs  of  wild  dogs  hqvered  round  and  followed  the 
French. 

The  passage  of  the  Wop  and  Berezina  aggravated  their 
calamities,  and  the  junction  of  the  armies  from  Moldavia  and 
Courland,  in  the  line  of  the  retreat,  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  the  tale,  that,  out  of 
an  army,  which  in  June  condsted  of  upwazds  of  4rOO,000  men« 
die  feeble  wrecks  were,  in  tbe  early  part  of  December,  reduced 
to  20,000,  scantily  covered  with  sheqHskins  and  the  raw  hide^ 
of  horses,  without  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  (a  substitute  for 
the  htter.was  attempted  from  old  hats,)  artillery,  or  baggage ; 
an  unarmed,  disorderly,  famished  crowd,  with  raw  carrion  for 
their  food,  trembHng  at  the  approach  of  a  sfaigle  Cossack,  and 
assassinating  each  other  to  obtain  the  slightest  artide  of  pro- 
vision, or  scanty  tatter  of  clothing. 

At  "^Ina  a  division  took  place  of  the  remains  of  the  plunder 
of  Moscow,  and  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  spectres  of  soldiers 
were  arrayed  in  the  richest  silks,  and  although  dropping  by 
hundreds  in  the  streets  from  cold  and  famine^  yet  rich  in  the 
dross  of  gold!  and  silver.  At  Smorghoni,  in  Lithuania,  Na- 
poleon quitted  the  army  on  15th  December,  without  addressing 
a  proclamation  to  the  wretches  he  had  at  once  ruined  ^nd 
abandoned ;  the  command  of  whom  was  first  deputed  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  Viceroy.  Tra- 
velling ina^itOf  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  that 
month. 

It  is  now  that  we  can  behold  him  in  a  perfectly  new  situ- 
ation. The  splendour  of  his  military  fame  irretrievably 
tarnished;  his  moral  character  deservedly  abhorred ;  his  allies, 
or  rather  his  vassals,  universally  discontented,  and  awaiting 
only  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  abandon  him,  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies.  In  France  his  influence  was  shaken  to 
its  centre,  and  the  friends  and  reladons  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
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bones  were  bleached  by  the  frosts  of  Russia,  imprecated  cvfMi^ 
not  loud  indeed,  but  deep  and  bitter,  cm  tbe  oiadman  who  wa» 
the  sole  author  of  their  calamities. 

Yet  in  a  situation  so  franght  with  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
resources  of  his  mighty  genius  appeared  to  eq^and,  and  to 
raise  him,  for  a  time,  above  the  storms  of  adversity.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Legislative  Body,  he  eKpIained  tbe  perils  which 
on  every  side  menaced  the  empire ;  perils  increased  by  the 
defection  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  advance  of  liie 
Prussian  and  Russian  armies  through  the  Dudiy  of  Warsaw 
into  Saxony,  whitl^er  the  French  army,  by  this  time  greatly 
^reinforced,  had  been  driven.  After  dilating  on  these  mattery 
his  minister  proposed  a  decree  to  the  senate  for  calling  out 
36^000  conscripts.  In  the  debased  condition  of  that  assemUy 
the  decree  passed,  which  mowed  down,  as  with  a  scythe,  the 
blossoms  of  the  youth  of  the  empire. 

In  every  department  of  government  a  miraculous  activity 
prevailed:  his  conscripts  were  clothed  in  the  space  of  ooe 
week  !  To  discipline  them,  the  most  experienced  subalterns 
and  privates  from  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  were  selected* 
The  prefects  exhorted,  the  priests  preached,  venal  writers 
inculcated,  the  necessity  of  saving  the  country.  By  one  grand 
efibrt  every  spring  in  the  complicated  machine  of  the  French 
administration  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  possible  elas- 
ticity ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  tbe  world,  and.  of  France 
herself,  he  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  upwards  of 
200,000  troops,  the  greater  part,  indeed,  conqposed  of  youth 
from  16  to  21,  but  perfecdy  equipped,  (excepting  in  caval- 
ry,) and  fiiirly-  disciplined :  the  artillery  was  excellent,  and 
well  served. 

Quitting  Paris  the  latter  end  of  April,  1 8 IS,  he  conducted 
to  the  border  of  the  Saale,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Weissen- 
fels,  a  very  large  army,  numerically  superior  to  that  of 
the  allies,  which  had,  by  this  time,  overrun  Saxony,  and 
commenced  the  sieges  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  that  kii^ 
dom.    On  the  2d  May  was  fought  the  battle  of  Lutaen. 

It  was  intended  by  the  French  Emperor  to  assail  the  allies». 
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(die  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,)  by  a  movement  which 
would  have  brought  him  upon  dieir  flank  and  rear ;  but  he 
Was  anticipated  by  the  Pnissian  and  Russian  commanders, 
who,  by  a  counter  movement,  dbliged  him  to  relinquish  his 
design.  The  action  wais  very  long,  and  most  obstinately  con- , 
testigd.  The  iPrehch  anby,  stationed  in  vilkges,  were  de- 
fended by  a  tremendous  aitillery.  Nevertheless,  the  allies 
pressed  so  heavily  on  their  centre,  that  a  part  of  it  was  actually 
broken,  T^hen  Napoleon  brought  into  the  line  a  battery  of  60 
pi&iei  of  cannon,  which  arrested  the  progress  of  the  assailants. 
At  the  sanie  moment.  Count  &ertrand's  corps,  which  had  de- 
bouched to  the  right,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  position  of 
the  allies,  and  the  fleld  was  won  with  great,  tfiid  probably 
equal,  loss,  to  either  party.  The  allies,  indeed,  claimed  the 
victory,  but  thfe  result  proved  that  the  French  were  really  the 
conquerors. 

The  numerical  weakness  of  the  combined  army,  coupled 
with  the  possesion  of  Leipsic  by  Napoleon,  compelled  the 
fiirmer  to  retire,,  slowly  indeed,  in  good  order,  ahd  without 


On  reaching  Dresden,  Napoleon  had  an  interview  with  the 
King  of  Saxony,  whom  he  succeeded  in  keeping  finii  to  his 
alliance.  After  spending  some  days  ift  that  city,  he  proceeded 
to  join  his  army  in  Lusatia ;  and  on  the  19th  May  and  two 
following  days,  fought  the  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtchen. 
In  these,  as  well  as  in /the  preceding  battle  of  Lutzen,  the 
most  obstinate  Valour  was  manifested  by  either  party. 

A  movement  of  Marshal  Ney,  (now  created  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,)  with  a  considerable  corps,  to  turn  and  surround 
the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  failed.  The  attack  was  therefore 
made  under  every  disadvantage  of  position  by  the  centre  and 
right  wing  of  the  French  army ;  and  this  attack,  continually 
renewed,  at  length  succeeded.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  very 
great;  that  of  the  allies  is  estimated,  in  the  French  account^ 
at  6000  killed  and  wounded,  10,000  prisoners,  and  19  pieces 
of  cannon.  Their  own  loss  is  reckoned  at  from  10  tb  12,000 
killed,  td  which  must  be  added  some  artillery  and  prisoners. 
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The  allies  withdrew;  and  that  they  were  here  reaHj 
worsted,  is  evident  by  their  relinquishing  Silesia  without 
making  a  stand.  Almost  the  whole  -of  this  beautiful  country 
was  conquered  by  the  French. 

Negotiations  were  now  commenced  for  an  armistice,  which 
was  signed  at  Reichienback  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  terms 
of  this  armistice  left  the  French  in  possession  of  all  their 
conquests,  and  extended  their  line  on  the  frontier  of  Prussia. 
We  have  not  interrupted  the  narrative  of  this  short  but  im- 
portant campaign,  to  notice,  in  the  natural -order  of  dates,.that 
Hamburgh  (which  with  other  contiguous  territories,  had  been 
merged  in  the  overgrown  mass  of  the  French  empire)  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl. 

Another  opportunity  was  now  a&rded  to  Napoleon  of 
closing  the  war,  with  infinitely  less  disadvantage  than  he 
could  either  expect  or  deserve.  The  substantial  fruits  of 
victory  remained  with  him  at  the  batties  already  described. 
The  prodigious  efforts  he  had  made  had  rendered  him  once 
more  an  object  of  apprehension ;  and  a  peace  might  have 
been  then  negotiated,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  which  would  have  left  him  the  complete  master  of 
Italy ;  but  his  exasperated  pride  demanded  nothing  less  than 
the  reconquest  of  111  of  which  his  own  guilty  folly  in  the 
Russian  campaign  had  deprived  him.  Disgusted  with  his 
conduct,  alarmed  at  his  ambition,  and  yet  smarting  under  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  the  Emperor  Francis  at  length  joined 
the  coalition  against  France,  which  now  consisted  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  confederacy.  During  this  armistice  Napoleon 
had  strained  every  nerve  to  recruit  his  armies,  which 
were  now  increased  to  500,000  men.  He  repaired  to 
Mentz,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Empress,  consti- 
tuted R^ent  of  the  empire  during  his  absence  in  Germany, 
and  sent  the.  Prince  Viceroy  to  Italy  to  make  head  against  the 
Austrians. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  important  events  of  the 
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second  campaign,  we  must  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  positions 
of  the  diflferent  armies  who  were  engaged  in  it 

In  the  north-west  of  Germany  the  corps  under  the  orders 
of  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  strongly  reinforced,  occupied  Ham- 
burgh, and  was  destined,  in  concert  with  Dtoish  auxiliaries, 
to  proceed  through  the  territory  of  Mecklenburgh  direct  to 
Berlin.  In  the  north  of  Saxony  a  powerful  force  was  as- 
sembleid  to  oppose  the  Swedes  and  a  corps  of  Prussians,  com-^ 
manded  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  convnanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  ^as 
in  the  southern  part  of  Silesia,  opposed  by  a  strong  f^ssian 
and  Russian  army,  commanded  by  Blucher,  IKYork,  and 
Kldst  The  Austrian  army  was  stationed  in  the  upper  part 
of  Bohemia,  not  far  from-Dresden,  where  Napoleon  deposited 
his  principal  magazines; 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  Napoleon  f6ugftt  in  9 
9«ni->circle,  and  it  wiU  be  seen  diat  the  main  object  of  the  al- 
lies was  to  break  through  it  on  different  points,  and  surround 
the  French  army.  We  must  likewise  add,  that  the  campaign 
commenced  under  very  sinister  auguries  for  the  French  army ; 
as  General  Jommini,  a  staff-oflScer  of  distinction,  deserted  to 
the  allies,  and  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  Napoleon's  cahb» 
paign ;  and  Creneral  Moreau  had  returned  from  America,  and 
filled  in  the  Austrian  army  the  same  functions  as  were  executed 
by  the  Prince  of  Neufohatel  in  that  of  the  French. 

The  armistice  having  terminated  on  the  17th  August, 
Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
lx>rps  opposed  to  him  with  considerable  loss;  but  he  wa9 
not  suffered  to  pursue  his  career  in  that  quarter.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  the  Austrian  army,  in  immense 
force,  crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohe- 
mia, and  advanced  to  Dresden,  which  they  hoped,  to  carry  by 
coup  ie  main. 

Napoleon,  apprised  of  this  movement,  left  Silesia,  and  with 
the-  imperial  guards,  and  some  other  divirions,  probably 
amounting  together  to  nearly  60,000  men,  achieved  a  march 
of  120  English  miles  in  72  hours,  through  bad  roads,  filled 
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with  water,  sof^  previoudy  injured  by  the  tmasport  of  iniT 
mense  bodies  of  troops  and  thar  artillery.  This  aorprising 
mard^  one  of  the  va^  sp^ndid  of  hfs  ^nilit^  afbieyeoieQts, 
and  ^hich,  im^er  all  its  cif  cmoif  tancea,  stands  a^one  in  ^puxlecn 
hiatoiy,  was^  so  well  tipied,  tbf^  an  ho^r  latca^  its  object  wo^lcf 
have  been  defeated,  for  tl^e  Aq^trians  wefe  ^  pp^afs^on  of  tl^ 
suburb^.  Wit|K>ut  allowing  bis  troops,  comppsjB^  alm<)at  en* 
tirdy  of  yery  yonn^  n^en,  to  hal|  or  re&et^  tjheoiaely^ 
aithoii^  fipni  extreme  fiitigq^  they  w^'e  $ee)n  riding  in  th« 
streets  of  Dresdep*  Ni^leon  1^  theo;!  fojr^  ^gUQst  the  ^eaxi 
whilst  the  raift  descended  in  tQrre9ts* 

Th^.  9ation  w)n^  ensued  was  yigoro|isly  cpntested ;  ^t  thfi 
superiority  of  the  French  artillery  eoip^p^Ue^  tl|»eaUies.to  retire 
with  cpnsidert^ble  lo^s.  Thisf  day  vfan  ^tin^piisbed  by  the 
death  of  the  brave  Moreau,  who  was  struck  by  a  cannpn-ball 
in  the  thigh* 

The  ne?^t  and  fii^Uowipg  dfiLjs  Napoleqp  pi^^ued  them  to  the 
diatanee  of  about  so  miles  fronn  Qresde^;  biKt  here  tl^.  fot 
signal  disaster  of  the  campeijp,  pcci^ed.  I^e  Ifod  de^ch^ 
the  corps  of  Vandamme  in  pursuit  of  the  Aui^tria^s  to  Cu^ 
This  eprp9  was  unsupported;  an^  having  i/a  the  fust  att^dc 
gained  sime  ad yanjteges,  Vapd^inm^  descend  the  mountau;^ 
an  en^or  of  wh^h  die  Austi^ians  qi^ckly  prpfited,  by  surround- 
ing this  Qorjg^  ii:om  whom  it  took  12,000  p^sofiers,  wiljbLaU 
their  baggage  apd  artillery.  The  Austrian  army  then  o£hre4 
battle  to  Napoleon,  which,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept 

We  must  now  return  to  Silesia.  Blucher,  like  an  able  g^ 
neral,  took  ad.vantage  of  tlie  absence  of  ISfapcdepn,  and  of  thck 
great  diminution  of  ikfi  French  army,  to^  attack  it  with,  forces 
numerically  superior,  hiA  s^U  ingre  ^perior  in  die  qualjity.  of 
the  tmops.  This  engaganent  ^m  fought  op.  the  banks  of  the 
Katassback,  a  rlio^r  in  $i)es&ia,  and  tei:mii^^t9d  in  tjhe  complex 
discomfiture  of  the  French,  who  lost  an  immense  niunber  of 
prisoners,  with  th.e  greater  p^rt  of  their  artillery  and  baggyjge. 
This  bai]tl^  decided  the  iate  of  Silesia. 

On  the  north  of  3wony  the  l^rench  arms  were  equally  un« 
fiirtunate.     The  Fri^ice  of  th^  Mosl^wa  attacked  the  axasg 
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mder  tbe  Crawa  Prince  of  Sweden,  at  Donsentz,  and  sue* 
ceeded  at  first  in  making  some  ivi|n«8Aoa  upon  it ;  but  tht 
aUll  of  the  Crown  Prince^  and  Ae  ardour  of  the  troq>s,  sten 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  French  were  defeated 
with  great  Io8%  and  wexe  disaf^intedy  moreover,  in  the  ex«- 
-petted  co-operation  of  the  corps  under  the  Prince  of  EdanuM, 
which,  from  some  unknown  cause,  did  not  carry  into  eflEect  the 
part  miginally  assigned  to  it  m  the  French  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. From  this  moment;,  the  situation  of  Napoleon,  who 
remained  in.  and  near  Dresden,  became  hourly  more  perilous,* 
as  the  semi^cirde^  on  the  erterior  line  ef  wUdh  the  allies  were 
acting*  became  more  and  more  contracted.  It  was  in  vain 
thai,  with  his  duiraoteristic  activity  and  energy,  he  endeavoured 
to  oppose  the  movements  of  tlie  allies  on  the  points  most 
threatened.  If  for  a  short  time  he  compelled,  or  rather  afH 
peared  to  compel,  the  enemy  to  retire  from  those  points,  they 
advanced  in  another  diroction.  His  army  was  still  nnmexous, 
but  could  boast  of  onfy  a  small  number  of  veteran  troops* 
The  craqneroiB  of  Austerlits,  Friedland,  and  Wagram,  oo* 
vered  with  their  bones  the  plains  of  Russia,  or  were  prisoii^«' 
of  war  in  that  country;  and  now  the  allies,/fenning  three 
poweifiil  armies  under  Prince  SchwartaBenburg,  Bhicher,  and 
the  Oown  Prince^  passed,  in  latecal  lines,  nearly  and  at  eqpal 
distanoes,  the  dty  of  Dresden,  and  proceeded,  by  converging 
marches,  towards  Ldpsic  and  the  banks  of  the  Saale;  thus 
cutting  off  his  communication  with  France,  and  threatening  to. 
surround  his  whole  army,  whilst  the  King  of  Bavaria  abon- 
cbned  Napoleon,  and  united,  his.  tioops  to  those  of  the  allies. 
Roused  to  a  sense  of  his  dangsr^  he  now  left  Dresden,  to 
which  he  had  cfaing  with  a  tenacity  which  exdted  the  astonish- 
ment of  tacticians,  and  collecting  his  whole  disposable  finve, 
he  proceeded  towards  Leipsie,  gaining,  on  his  march,  some 
inconsiderable  advaotfuoeSb 

1^6  amount  of  that  force  was  estimated  at  lgO,000  men, 
exduave  o£  garrisons*  The  strength  of  the  allied  armies 
probably  did  not  &11  fiur  sh<M  of  300,t)00  men,  remforced  as 
thef  w«re  by  patriotic  Germans,  who^  forming  themadves' 
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into  80cietie8»  rose  en  muse  to  adiieve  tbeir  own  ddiveraUce, 
and  the  salvation  of  Eurqpe. 

On  the  15th  October  the  French  army  was  closely  drawn  up 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic,  having  in  front 
the  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blucher,  and  in  the  rear, 
the  grand  Austrian  army  under  Prince  Schwartzenbung;  this 
arrangement  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  French  Enq>eror  to 
divide  his  forces  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  double  front 
,  On  the  16th  October  were  fought  two  desperate  b^es, 
one  with  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  the  other  with  the 
Austrians,  in  each  of  which  N^)oleon,  during  a  portion  of  the 
day,  commanded  in  person.  The  battle  with  the  AustriAns 
was  fought  with  equal  fortune,  although  with  enormous  loss 
on  either  side.  At  three  o'clock  the  Austrian  centre  was  pierced 
by  a  desperate  charge  of  the  French  cavalry ;  and  had  not 
their  reserves  arrived  at  that  critical  juncture,  the  Austrian 
army  would  have  been  defeated.  The  opportune  presence,  how- 
ever, of  these  reserves  compelled  the  French  cavaliy  to  retire, 
with  great  loss.  Still  victory  was  equally  poised,  and  neither 
parly  could  truly  boast  of  an  advantage ;  but  on  the  other.pait 
of  the  field,  where  the  French  had  to  support  an  attack  from 
the  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Blueher,  the  result  was 
very  difierent;  there,  after  the  most  desperate  resistance^  the 
French  were  obliged  to  yield  the  ground,  and  contract  their 
lines;  their  loss  was  estimated  at  12,000  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon. 

If  the  circumstances  of  Napoleon  were  critical  bdbre  these 
actionsy  they  were  now  almost  desperate.  Anticipating  the 
necessitfr  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  he  had  de- 
tached General  Regnier,  who  commanded  the  Saxons,  to 
secure  the  principal  debouchi  of  the  Saale.   ^  . 

The  day  of  the  ITth'was  spent  on  each  side,  in  maldng 
preparations  for  other  and  still  more  decisive  conflicts. 
Napoleon  alleges  as  a  reason  for  his  inactivity  on  this  day, 
that  he  waited  for  a  supply  of  ammunition,  having  expended,* 
in  the  two  preceding  battles,  almost  his  whole  supply;  but  he 
was  severely  censured  for  not  retreatmg  immediately  after  the 
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iacticm  already  described,  and  the  results  of  w&kh  plaiDly 
showed  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
position  Ke  then  occupied.  Whether  this  reproach  be  or  be 
not  well  founded,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  already  suffered  all 
the  injurious  ccmsequeuces  of  a  defieat 

On  the  18th  the  battles  were  renewed  in  the  same  order  as 
before.  They  raged  for  a  long  time  with  equal  finry,  and  with 
nearly  equal  advantage;  at  the  most  important  moment,  the 
Saxon  and  Wirtemburg  troops,  with  their  artillery,  went  over 
to  the  allies,  when  the  Saxons  were  immediately  led  on  to  the 
charge  by  the  Crown  Prince  in  person.  This  defection  in- 
stantly decided  the  &te  of  the  day ;  it  disordered  the  French 
line,  and  disheartened  the  troops.  Beaten  in  hcih  battles  with 
immense  loss,  it  only  now  remained  for  Napoleon,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the' 
18tlr,  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  his  hosts^  to  effect  a 
retreat  through  Leipsic  and  across  the  Saale.  This  operation 
commenced  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  October, 
and  presented  a  scene  of  confiision  which  cannot  be  described ; 
cavalry,  infimtry,  artillery,  and  baggage^  all  crowded  together,' 
and  proceeding  to  the  bridge  over  which  the  army  was  to  defile^ 
rendered  it  impossible  to  establish  or  mamtain  order,  par- 
ticttlarly  as  the  allies  pressed  vigorously  on  the  rear.  When 
about  two-thirds  of  the  French  army  had  passed  over,  the 
bridge  was  dither  from  accident  or  design  blown  up.  The 
miserable  portion  of  the  troops  that  remained  on  the  Leipsic 
side^  were  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  either  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  drowned 
in  the  stream,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  gain  the  opposite  bank. 
Amongst  this  number  was  the  gallant,  and  noble-minded 
Poniatowski. 

At  no  period  in  the  modem  French  annals  had  the  Gallic 
annies  sustained  so  signal  and  so  dreadful  a  defeat  They  lost, 
<m  the  18th  and  19th,  upwards  of  80,000  men,  including 
prisoners,  150  pieces  of  caimon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
baggage.  Leipsic  immediately  surrendered,  and  its  example 
was  speedily  fiJkiwed  by  the  French  fortresses  in  Germany. 
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Those  in  Prussia  and  Polaod  (witk  the  exo^cm  ci  IkmlAc} 
had  long  befibre  capitidated. 

In^  Dresden  alone,  the  ganrison  amounted  to  27)000  mea^ 
besides  immense  magazines. 

The  French  army,  shorn  alSce  of  ks  xepotation,  maa^ 
bers,  and  materiel^  was^  not  destined  to  readhi  the  banka  oi  the 
Rhine  without  another  stru^le;  it  was  briskly  pursued  by 
Blucber  and  Czemiche£^  and  overtaken  at  H^aa  by 
the  BaYariana.  under  that  General  Wrede  who  had  so  long 
fought  in  its  sanks  and  by  its-  side.  In  1^  battle  the 
French  claim  a  decided  victory;  a  daim  disputed  v^tb  thefen^ 
by  the  Bavarians*  But  supposing  the  victory  to  have  been^ 
really  gained  by  the  £brm^,  it  could  have  had  no  other  eftd 
than  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  then:  retreat;  and  as  Aai 
retreat,  though,  with  prodigious  bss,  inclttdipg  almost  1^ 
whole  of  their  artillery,  was  finally  efiected,  die  Bavarians^ 
certainly  missed  their  aim.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to^ 
praise  the  military  skill  which  distingui^ied  e^ery  port  of' 
this  memorable  campaign  on  the  side  of  die  aWes  ;^  it  rivettedt. 
the  attention,  and  exeited  the  admiration  of  aS  Euvopo. 
While  the  laurels  of  Napoleon  were  withermg  c^  his  lurow,  it. 
must  be  allowed  that  the  difficulties  of  his^  skuatioii  were- 
great ;  tliat  he  was  encountered  by  more  numerous  forces,  and- 
those  of  a  better  quality  than  his  own ;  and  that  the  drooiBH 
stances  of  his  opponents  gave  them  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  selecting  their  own  periods  for,  and  pointa  oi^  attack ;  and 
that  the  preliminary  arrangraotients  of  the  campaign  'werer 
sketched  by  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  whom  France  efver- 
produced,  Moreau. 

The  reception  of  Napoleon  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  exr^ 
tremely  cold :  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects  was  no  more.  The 
Russian  campaign  had  destroyed  three-fourths  of  his  veteran 
soldiei^s.  The  German  campaign  had  ciopped  the  fiuresC  hlos^ 
soms  of  the  youth  of  Franoe.  Disgmce  and  accumulated  dis»> 
aster  had  terminated  each  campaign;  and  the  universal  voice 
of  the  pe^^le  was  unequivocally  pronounced  for  peace.  But 
Napoleon  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  passions;  spoiled 
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by  toxm»  prqsperit;  aod  the  penMci^us  a^olatUHi  of  his  flat* 
ter6arS|  he  disregarded  the  fervent  pfsyers  of  the  French; 
and,  in  return,  in  the  hour  of  his  greateflit  di^ess,  a  large 
proportion  of  tbepn  refused  to  fpllpw  his  standard*  A  strong 
impression  was  also  made  in  France  by  the  moderate  tone  of 
the  manifiastoof  the  Allied  Powers  when  on  the  point  of  cross- 
ing the  fiKntiers* 

A  new  9pMit  arose  in  the  Legislatiye  Body.  The  extremity 
of  the  dasf^er,  and  the  impending  invasion  of  France,  restored 
to  that  assembly  an  ^s^resisiion  of  real  patriotism  and  in- 
dyepden<»g  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  prosperous 
period  of  the  government  of  thf^  Emperor.  Napoleon,  instead 
of  oonfixrmisg  to  this  ch^^nge^  and  availing  himself  of  it  to  ob- 
tain  fiivourable  terms  for  Frwce  bom  th^  allies;  or,  if  dis- 
appointed in  that  aim,  identifying  his  own  persogoal  cause  with 
that  of  tb9  country,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  quarrel  with  the 
popular  representatives.  A  rupture  of  this  kind,  in  circum- 
stances so  awfully  critical,  could  not  faU  tf>  have  a  most  pi'e- 
jadidal  influence  upon  his  affiurs,  the  position  of  which,  at  that 
jonctnre^  menaced  him  with  destruction. 

The  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  haying  gained  the  glo- 
lions  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  and  liberated  Spain 
and  Portugal  from  the  French  yok^  were  about  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  and  for  the  first  time  for  nearly  ^00  years,  to  raise 
the  British  standard  in  the  smiling  plains  of  Gascony. 

The  Ffi»ch  troops  in  Italy  were  outnumbered  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  to  them  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send  any  rein- 
forcements. Holland  had  cast  off  his  yoke,  and  the  govern- 
npuent  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  restored  in  that  country. 
At  the  b^;inning  <^  the  year  1814,  the  wrecks  of  th^  force  that 
Napoleon  bad  brought  firom  Hanau  had  been  gradually  with- 
drawn firom  the  Bhine  to.  posidons,  ifithJA  ^  ftontiers,  in 
proportion  aa  the  aUied  troops  advaniped.*  Awar^  of  the  im- 
mipant  daiqg^^  which,  threatened  him,  the  EnqMsroir  ta^ed  bis 
focuUies  to^  the  utmpst  Svery  expedient  which  human  iur 
g^oi^  ccHi}d  devifiie^  excepting  that  which  could,  alone  now 
sa^i^fy  the  Fi^ch.  n^m  namely,  the  e9tabli$hment  of  a  free 
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and  liberal  government,  was  tried  to  excite  the  popular  feelings 
against  the  invaders.  Free  corps,  as  they  were  termed ;  that  isy 
bodies  of  men  who  subsisted  themselves,  and  were  to  carry  on* 
a  desultory  warfiure  against  the  allies,  nearly  in  the  same  man*- 
ner  as  the  Guerilla  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  act  in 
Spain,  were  organized  in  those  departments  which  had  becofiie 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  best  troops  he  coa]d  coUj&ct  from- 
different  quarters  were  assembled  under  his  own  immediate 
command;  and  at  the  head  of  about  70,000  men,  he  fought 
at  St.  Dizien,  on  the  ^th  of  January,  1814,  the  first  battle  of 
this  campaign.  In  that  action  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  176  pieces  of  cannon;  but  he  retreated  slowly  and  in  good; 
order  towards  Paris.  So  desperately  was  this  battle  contested; 
that  Napoleon  had  two  horses  shot  under  hinr. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  in  this  campaign^  was  nearly  similar* 
to  that  which  had  proved  so  eminently  successful  in  Oermanyj 
namely,  first  to  harass  and  distract  the  enemy,  and  then  to 
surround  and  crush  his  army.  In  furtherance  of  this  scheme, 
the  allied  troops,  whose  collective  force  was  probably  not  much 
inferior  to  200,000  men,  advanced  towards  Paris  in  two  lines. 
That  proceeding  through  the  nortiiem  part  of  Champagne 
was  composed  of  Prussians  and  Russians,  commanded  by 
Blucher,  Kleist,  Langeron,  &c. ;  the  other,  an  Austrian 
army,  took  the  lower  or  southern  road.  The  army  under 
Napoleon  acted  between  tiiese  great  bodies,  and  his  policy 
was  to  take  advantage  of  any  error  they  might  commit  Such 
an  opportunity  was  soon  presented.  The  Prussian  army  had- 
incautiously  extended  its  front,  and  thereby  weakened  the- 
centre.  The  military  eye  of  Napoleon  immediately  discovered 
this  &ult,  of  which  he  hastened  to  take  advantage. 

At  Montmirail,  Champaubert,  and  La  Ferte,  villages  in 
Champagne,  he  attacked  the  Prussians  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  having  first  defeated  their  centre  with  great  loss.  He 
followed  up  the  blow,  and  compelled  Blucher  to  retire  with 
his  army,  considerably  diminished,  to  Chalons.  But  his  atten- 
tion was  now  recalled  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  by  the  advance 
of  the  Austrian  army,  which  bad  readied  the  forest  of  Fon- 
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tainbleau,  and  aj^roached  within  thirty-^ve  miles  of  the 
capital  city.  He  traversed  with  amazing  rapidity  Cham- 
pagne, and  uniting  the  imperial  guardsf  and  some  small  divi- 
sions he  had  brought  with  him,  to  the  force  which  had  been 
left  to  hold  in  check  i  the  Austrian  army,  he  attacked  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  that  army,  colbmanded  by  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtemburg,  at  Nangis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melun, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss. 

Disconcerted  by  this  movement.  Prince  Schwartzenburg 
retired,  and  retraced  his  steps  as  &r  as  the  ancient  town  of 
Troyes,  still  vigorously  pressed  by  Napoleon.  It  was  aban- 
doned without  much  resistance ;  and  into  this  town  Napoleon 
entered  as  a  conquerer. 

The  situation  of  the  allies  now  became  critical.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  rapidity  of  their  march,  and  the  untaken  and 
well  garrisoned  fortresses  in  their  rear,  had  prevented  the  form- 
ation of  magazines.  Napoleon's  scheme  for  establishing  free 
companies,  had,  to  a  certain  d^^ree  succeeded,  since  their 
convoys  were  subject  to  interception.  The  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Austrian  army  were  moreover  menaced  by  Augerau's 
corps,  originally  destined  to  defend  Lyons,  but  which  might 
now  be  brought  to  act  in^  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
Austrian  position  no  longer  tenable. 

Influenced  by  these  weighty  considerations,  and  also  by  the 
negotiation  for^a  general  peace  between  Napoleon  and  the 
whole  of  the  allied  powers,  which  was  actively  carried  on  at 
Chatillon,  propositions  were  made  for  an  annistice,  an4  nearly 
agreed  upon. 

This  was  the  time  for  Napoleon  to  have  withdrawn  with 
greater  advantage  from  the  contest,  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.' 

The  skill,  activity,  and  fortitude  he  had  shewn  in  contend- 
ing so  successfully  against  such  powerful  odds,  had  exalted 
his  inilitary  character,  whicli  was  now  restored  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  former  brightness*  Indeed,  the  actions  we 
have  enumer-ited,  are  perhaps  the  most  splendid  of  his  whole 
career;  but  the  blood  of  innumerable  victims,   sacrificed  to 
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his  dark  suspicions  dnd  atrogttit  ambition,  caUed  iiiSnd  ibr 
vengeance.  It  seemed  consistent  with  the  economy  of  ihe  divine 
administration,  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  its  general  principles 
has  been  permitted  to  men,  that  the  author  of  such  extensive 
and  complicated  misery  abroad  should  be  exemphrily  punished 
at  home.  Negotiations  for  an  armistice,  and  for  a  genera! 
peace  (the  latter  of  which  was  so  &r  advanced,  that  Napoleon 
was  actually  on  the  point  of  signing  it)  ceased;  and  hostilities, 
which  had  never  been  su£pended,  were' carried  on  widi  greater 
vigour  and  animosity.  From  that  moment  the  fortune  of 
Napoleon  declined;  The  inde&tigable  Blucher  having  re- 
assembled and  reinforced  the  different  divisions  of  his  army, 
renewed  his  hostile  movement  in  the  north.  Napoleon  left  as 
strong  a  force  at  Bar-sur-Aube  as  he  could  spare,  followed 
Blucher,  and  fought,  at  the  village  of  Craon,  about  fifty  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Paris,  a  sanguinary  battle  which  lasted  two  days. 
On  the  first  day  the  advantage  seemed  to  incline  to  the 
French,  but  on  the  second  Napoleon  was  repulsed,  and  with- 
drew. The  loss  of  men  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal;  but 
the  French  abandoned  upwards  of  50  pieces  of  cannon. 

Profiting  by  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Schwartz- 
enburg  attacked,  and  completely  defeated  the  corps  left  at 
Bar-sur-Aube,  after  which  his  movements  once  more  threat- 
ened Paris.  Napoleon,  followed  to  a  certain  point  by  die 
Prussians,  proceeded  to  interpose  his  whole  force  between 
that  city  and  the  Austrians.  He  now  formed  one  of  the 
boldest  designs  which  military  history  records.  Having 
appointed  his  brother  Joseph  his  lieutenant  in  Paris,  thrown 
up  intrenchments,  increased  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
capital,  and  prepared  it,  as  he  conceived,  to  withstand  an 
assault  for  some  days,  he  determined,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  to  pass  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  forces, 
and  by  that  means  get  into  their  rear,  communicate  with  his 
fortresses,  seize  upon  the  military  stores  of  the  allies,  and 
either  compel  them  to  capitulate  fix>m  the  total  want  of  provi- 
sions, or  to  retire  towards  the  Rhine. 

It  belongs  to  military  men  to  discuss  the  practicability  of 
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^s  i^*  One  T^UfOrk,  kowevor^  we  shall  hdasard,  which  !» 
thi«:  the  failure  of  bis  atl»ck  at  Craon  upon  Blucber,  and  the 
rapid  dimioution  of  his  army,  which  coiikl,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  at  veaey  uncertain  intervals,  be  reinforced,  held  out 
the  prospect  of  swift  and  irrever^le  ruin,  if  he  remained  be* 
tween  two  powerful  armi^  each  superior  to  his  own,  and 
whose  junction  it  did  not  aj^pfear  possible  much  longer  to 
letard.  Acting  upon  this  project,  Niqpolean  passed  the 
Austriim  army  at  Su  Dizier,  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
an  <qperation  which  was  not  accomplished  without  loss.  On 
this  occasion  he  refused  the  Austrians'  offer  of  batde«  The 
allies,  in  their  turn,  now  formed  a  bold  and  masterly  design.  ' 
They  resolved  to  unite  their  forces  and  march  to  Paris ;  but 
before  this  junction  was  effected,  they  demolished  some  small 
coips  proceeding  to  join  Napoleon.  The  gallantry  of  a 
division  of  about  4000  troops,  chiefly  conscripts,  excited  uni- 
versal admirati<m.  •  This  little  corps  refused  every  proposition 
to  surrender,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  square,  sold  their 
blood  dearly.  The  Austrians  left  a  rear  guard  to  amuse 
Ni4>oleon,  who  fell  into  the  snare ;  in  the  meantime  the  allies 
continued  thdr  march,  arriving  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
(the  Highgate  of  Paris).  They  were  vigorously  opposed. 
The  youths  of  the  Pyrotechnic  school. served  the  artillery 
with  such  effect  as  to  produce  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants, who  were  bravely  withstood  likewise  by  the  regular 
troops.  Bdbre  the  battle  was  terminated,  a  violent  ferment 
prevailed  in  Paris.  The  general  cry  was  for  capitulation. 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  destitute  alike  of  mental  resolution  as  of 
military  skill,  could  not  controul  the  popular  feeUi^.  The 
French  forces  which  occupied  the  position  in  and  about  Mont- 
martre amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  with  150  pieces  of 
cannon ;  of  ^lese  30,000  were  national  guards.  The  battle 
lasted  for  many  hours,  but  was  at  length  terminated  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  French,  who  lost  alL  their  artillery. 
The  Duke  of  Ragusa  (Marmont)  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
treat  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  The  terms  were  soon  agreed 
upon ;  and,  on  the.  Slst  March  1814,  the  allies  took  possession 
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of  the  metropolis.  This  great  event  decided  the  fiUe  of  Napa* 
leon.  In  every  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  example  of  the  me* 
tropolis  had  divided  a  vast  majority  of  the  provincials ;  vvhilst 
it  remained  firm  to .  the  French  Emperor,  it  was  an  immwse 
magazine,  whence  he  drew  continual  supplies  of  money, 
troops,  and  military  stores.  Undeceived  at  length  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  allies,  he  hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  Paris, 
and  arrived  at  Fontainbleau  with  an  army  of  about  40,000 
men :  but  he  arrived  too  late;  the  blow  had  been  struck. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  minute  details  of  the  important 
events  which  followed.  The  public  documents  are  much  too 
voluminous  to  be  quoted ;  we  can  only  afford  space  for  one  or 
two:  the  following  is  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

^^  The  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  have  occupied  the  capi'^ 
tal  of  France ;  the  Allied  Sovereigns  receive  favourably  the 
wish  of  the  French  nation. 

'^  They  declare,  that  if  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  to 
contain  stronger  guarantees  when  the  question  was  to  bind 
down  the  ambition  of  Buonaparte ;  they  may  be  more  &vour- 
able  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wise  government,  France  herself 
offers  the  assurance  of  this  repose. 

^^  The  sovereigns  proclaim  in  consequence,  that  they  wil| 
no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Buonaparti',  nor  with  any  of  his 
iamily. 

'^  That  they  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient  France,  as  it 
existed  under  its  legitimate  kings :  they  may  even  do  more, 
because  they  profess  it  as  a  principle,  that  for  the  happiness 
of  Europe,  France  must  be  great  and  strong. 

'^  That  they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  constitution 
which  France  shall  adopt.  They  therefore  invite  the  senate 
to  name  immediately  a  Provisional  Government,  which  may 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  administration,  and  prepare  the 
constitution  which  shall  suit  the  French  people. 

<<  The  intentions  which  I  have  just  expressed,  are  common 
to  all  the  Allied  Powers. 

(Signed)      ^         « ALEXANDER. 

"  Paris,  March.Slst,  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon!* 
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The  Seiate  decreed  the  depositbn  of  Napoleon  upon  vari- 
ous grounds. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty,  confirming  to  Napoleon 
during  his  life  the  title  of  Emperor;  and  recognising  the 
members  of  his  house  as  Princes  of  his  family.  This  treaty 
is  too  important  to  allow  us  to  present  it  to  our  readers  in  an 
abridged  form ;  we  therefore  detail  it  verbatim. 

Art.  1.  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounces 
for  himself,  his  successors,  and  descendants,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  members  of  his-  family,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and  do- 
minion, as  well  to  the  French  empire,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  over  every  other  country. 

Art.  2.  ^<  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Louisa,  shall  retain  their  titles  and  rank,*  to  be  enjoyed  during 
their  lives.  The  mother,  the  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and 
nieces  of  the  Emperor,  shall  also  retain,  wherever  they  may 
reside,  the  titles  of  Princes  of  his  family. 

Art  3.  **  The  Isle  of  Elba,  adopted  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  shall  form, 
during  his  life,  a  separate  principality,  which  shall  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  in  full  sovereignty  and  property ;  there  shall  be 
besides  granted,  in  full  property,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
an  annual  revenue  of  2,000,000  francs,  in  rentrcharge,  in  the 
great  book  of  France,  of  which  1,000,000  shall  be  in  rever- 
sion to  the  Empress. 

Art.  4.  **  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla, 
shall  be  granted,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Empress  Maria  Louisa ;  they  shall  pass  to  her  son, 
and  to  the  descendants  in  the  right  line.  The  Prince,  her  son, 
shall  from  hencefortli  take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  GhiastaUa. 

Art  5.  ^  All  the  powers  engage  to  employ  their  good 
offices  to  cause  to  be  respected  by  the  Barbary  powers,  the 
flag  and  territory  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  for  which  purpose  the 
relations  with  the  Barbary  powers  shall  be  assimilated  to  those 
with  France. 

Art.  6.  **  There  shall  be  reserved  in  the  territories  hereby 
renounced  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  himself 
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apd  &inily,  dpmains  or  ^eptro)iarges  (^  ;the  great  book  of 
France,  producing  a  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductkHis  ftpd 
^cliargi^  of  .2,500,000  francs.  Tbe§e  domains  and  rents  ^hall 
b^ong,  in  full  property,  and  to  be  di^o^d.  of  ps  :t}iey  shidl 
tbii^k  fit,  to  the  Princes  .t^id  Prii|cesses  of  fais  &inily>  .mKl 
.shall  be  divided  aq^pngst  tbem  in  such  mai>ner  that  the  re* 
venue  of  each  shall  be  i^  the  fpUowing  prop^^on,  vi^. : 


FRANCS. 

«  To  Madame  M^re 

SOO,OOD 

«  Jq  King  Joseph  and  his  Queen 

500,000 

V  To  King  Louis          -        - 

S0O,00O 

"  To  the  Queen  Horten^e  and  to  her  children 

400,000 

"  To  Kiwg  Jerome  and  his  Queen 

500,000 

"TQ-thfiPADCQSsEIiz^i           -        -           - 

300,000 

"  Tp  .the  Pri»<^ss  Pa^irfiua          -        -        - 

300,000 

y 

2,500^000 

''  The  Princes  and  Princesses  of  thp  housie  of  tji^  En^(ieix>r 

'  Napoleon,  shall  retain  besides,  their  property,  moveable  ai^ 

immoveable,  of  ^bateypr  nature  it  may  be,  which  they  shall 

pp^si^s  by  individual  and  public  righ^  and  the  refits  iof  which. 

tb^y  shall  enjpy  (also  as  indivic^ifals). 

Art*  7.  ^^  The  annual  pepsion  of  the  Empress  Jqsepbine 
shall  be  reduced  to  1,000,000,  in  domains,  or  in  inscriptions  in 
tlie  ^e^t  book  of  France :  $he  shall  continue  tp  eiyoy^  in  fiill 
property,  all  her  privf^^^  property,  movable  and  imi^QveaU^ 
with  pp^^ef  to  dispose  ojf  it  conforimibly  tp  the  French  hyr%. 

Art  ^.  */  Thpve  shall  bje  granted  to  J^rince  Eug^e,  Vv^^W 
of  ItaJt^,  a,  suiti^ble  est^bjislyn\ent  put  pf  France. 

Art.  9.  "  The  property  which  his  M^^esly  tjb^^  ^mperor 
I^f^lepn  ppss^ff^  ^1  Places  diif^r  as  ea;ti»or4inary  doia§an, 
or  as  private  domain  attached  to  ^^  crowi;;^  ttie  funds  placail, 
by  the  £)uip^or  either  in  tbe^gr^t  book  pf  Freuouc^  in  the  bank 
.ojF  fran^^  in  ^  aptign  ^i^^^s,,  or  iff.  t^y,  ot^^er  jpiffm^^ 
and  which  his  Majesty  abandons  to  the  crown,  shall  be  re-. 
s^Y^  as  acapijtal,  ^hid^  sl^U,  not  exceed  2,009,000,  to  be 
expe^odjed  ifx  grati^tbns  in  ^vomr.  of  such  persons,  wh^pse 
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names  siiall  be  contained  in  a  list  to  be  signed  by  the  Etn- 
perox  Napoleon,  and  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Frendi 
Government. 

Aru  10.  <^  All  the  crown  diamonds  shall  remain  in  France. 

Art.  11.  '^  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  r^ 
turn  to  the  treasury,  a»d  to  the  other  public  chests,  all  the  sums 
and  effects  that  shall  have  been  taken  out  by  his  orders,  with 
the  exception  of  what  has  been  appropriated  from  the  civil  list 

Art»i2.  "  The  debts  of  the  household  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  such  as  they  were  on  the  day  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  immediately  discharged 
out  of  the  arrears  due  by  tlie  public  treasury  to  the  civil  list, 
according  to  a  list  which  shall  be  signed  by  a  commissioner 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  13.  "  The  obligations  of  the  Mont-Napoleon,  of  Milan, 
towarids  all  the  creditor,  whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners, 
shall  be  exacdy  fulfilled,  unless  there  shall  be  any  change 
made  in  this  respect 

Art.  14.  "  There  shall  be  given  all  the  necessary  passports 
for  the  free  passage  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  or 
of  the  Empress,  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  all  the  per- 
sons of  their  suites  who  wish  to  accompany  them,  or  to  estab- 
lish themselves  out  of  France,  as  well  as  fbr  the*  passage  of 
all  the  equipages,  horses,  and  effects  belonging  to  them.  The 
Allied  Powers  shall,  in  consequence,  furnish  officers  and  men 
fbr  escorts. 

Art  15.  "  The  French  imperial  gu^rd  shall  furnish  a  de- 
tachment of  from  12  to  1500  men,  of  all  arms,  to  serve  as 
ah  escort  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  St.  Tropez,  the  place 
of  his  embarkation. 

Art  16.  "  There  shaQ  be  furnished  a  corvette  and  the  ne- 
cessary  transport  vessels  to  convey  to  the  place  of  his  destin- 
ation his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  household ; 
aha  the  coi-vette  shall  belong,  in  full  projperty,  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor. 

Art  1 7.  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
with  him,  and  retain  as  his  guard,  400  men,  tolunteers,  as 
well  officers  as  sub-officers  and  soldiers.       Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Art  18.  '*  No  Frenchman  who  shall  have  followed  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  or  his  family,  shall  be  held  to  have  for- 
feited his  rights  as  such,  by  not  returning  to  France  within 
three  years ;  at  least,  they  shall  not  be  cbniprised  in  the  excep- 
tions which  the  French  Government  reserves  to  itself  to  grant 
after  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

Art.  19.  "  The  Polish  troops,  of  all  arms,  in  the  service 
of  France,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  shall  retain 
•  their  arms  and  baggage,  as  a  testimony  of  their  honourable 
services.  The  officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers,  shall  retain 
the  decorations  which  have  been  granted  to  theoiy  and  the 
pensions  annexed  to  those  decorations. 

Art  20.  "  The  high  Allied  Powers  guarantee  the  execution 
of  all  the  articles,  of  the  present  treaty,  and  engage  to  obtain 
that  it  shall  be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 

Art  21.  <'  The  present  act  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations exchanged  at  Paris,  widiin  two  days,  or  sooner,  if 
possible.. 

"The  Prince  de  Mettemich,  J.  P.  Comte  de  Stadion, 
Andre  Comte  de  Rasamouffsky,  Charles  Robert  Comte 
de  Nesselrode,  Castlereagh,  Charles  Auguste  Baron  de 
Hardenberg,  Marshal  Ney.     (L.  S.)     Caulincourt.** 

"  Done  at  Part's^  theUth  Aprily  1814." 

The  tranquillity  of  France,  and  the  secure  re-establishment 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne,  required  his  imme- 
diate departure  from  France. 

His  journey  to  the  sea-side,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  commissioners  from  the  allies,  and  by  a  military  escort,  was 
attended  with  very  interesting  circumstances.  In  some  places 
where  he  was  recognised,  a  feeble  cry  of  Vive  TEmpereur!  was 
raised ;  in  others,  he  was  assailed  with  shouts  of  Vive  le  Soi  ! 
A  bos  le  Tyran  /  In  others  again,  he  was  reteived  with  sullen 
indifference,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  had  reason  to 
dread  the  effects  of  popular  indignation.  His  own  demeanor 
fluctuated  between  occasional  attempts  at  cheerfulness  and 
magnanimity,  and  the  deepest  depression,  which  at  times  be- 
trayed him  into  the  mBrmity  of  shedding  tears.     Stunned  by 
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the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  his  fall,  from  the  proudtet 
elevation  in  which  man  had  ever  been  placed  in  modem  times, 
his  mind  was  driven  from  its  poise;  but  when  the  first  agonies 
of  shame  and  regret  were  over,  he  conversed  very  frankly  and 
courteously  with  the  commissioners  and  his  attendants.  A 
small  detachment  of  his  guard  followed  him  to  Elba,  and  a 
few  distinguished  officers.  We  have  not  interrupted  the 
thread  of  our  narrative  to  notice  in  its  natural  order .  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  French  army  in  Italy,  the  defection 
of  the  King  of  Naples  from  the  cause  of  his  benefactor,  and 
the  re-conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  In  any  other  drama 
than  tliat,  to  the  last  scenes  of  which  w^  are  now  approaching, 
these  events  would  furnish  an  important  under-plot;  but  in  the 
overwhelming  and  tremendous  interest  of  the  grand  catas- , 
trophe,  they  hardly  rise  by  comparison  to  the  distinction  of. 
bye-play.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  first  measures 
adopted  by  the  allied  monarchs,  after  they  had  conquered 
Napoleon,  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Mon- 
sieur, the  only  brother  of  Louis  XVIIL,  had  joined  the  allied ' 
armies  about  the  middle  of  the  campaign,  and  had  exerted 
himself  to  form  a  party  in  suppoit  of  the  royal  crown. 

Indeed,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  exclusion 
of  his  family,  there  was  no  alternative  between  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  or  the  re-establishment  of  the  Republic : . 
the  latter  was  absurdly  impracticable.  The  senate,  therefore, 
conforming  itself  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  determined 
to  call  Louis  XVIIL  to  the  throne. 

Monsieur,  who^  in  the  absence  of  Louis  XVIIL,  had  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  objected  to  certain 
parts  of  the  proposed  plan  of  government,  but  dedared  the 
readiness  of  his  royal  brother  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  its  leading . 
provisions. 

Apprized  of  the  favourable  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in 
France,  Louis  prepared  to  leave  this  country  and  re-ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  His  reception  in  France  appeared 
most  flattering :  every  where  addresses,  fraught  with  expre&- . 
sions  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty,  were  presented,  and  graciously 
received.    The  different  oorps  of  the  French  army  expressed 
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themselves  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Treaties  of 
peace  belMreen  France  and  the  allied  powers  restored  to  her  her 
ancient  territories  in  Europe,  and  her  colonial  possessions,  with 
the  exceptions  chiefly  of  the  Mauritius  and  Pondicherry.  A 
general  disposition  prevailed  at  this  period  throughout  France 
to  support  the  new  government,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
(more  precious,  because  almost  new  to  the  rising  generation)' 
qf  tranquillity  abroad,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  freedom  at 
home.  Commerce  revived;  and  as  the  military  profession 
ceased  to  be  the  only  avenue  to  distinction,  the  lively  and 
mercurial  genius  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  seek  out  other 
and  le^s  dangerous  pursuits.  But  whilst  the  surface  teemed 
iifith  flowers,  a  revolutionary  flame  was  re-kindled  in  the 
centre.  '  To  comprehend  the  immediate  causes  of  this  fiital 
change,  we  must  recollect  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  restoration, 
the  French  nation  was  divided  into  four  parties. 

The  first  was  composed  of  the  Buonapartists,  which  reckoned 
amongst  its  principal  adherents  a  large  proportion  of  that 
immense  number  of  public  functionaries  whom  Napoleon  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ  iii  his  domestic  administrati<Hi, 
and  Wh6  constituted  the  tendons  and  muscles  by  which'  he  set 
in  motion' the  colossal  body  of  his  government. 

To  this  party  ah  Infinite  majority  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  line  adhered,  wh6  despised  the  Bourbons  for  ibeir 
pacific  temper,  hated  them  as  the  despoilers  of  their  former 
master,  and  panted  for  an' opportunity  of  effacing  the  disgrace' 
of  their  arms,  aild  of  exchanging  a  life  of  penury  at  home 
for  one  of  license  and  militaiy  glory  abroad.  '  This  dangerous 
body  was  naturally  distnisted,  but  unwisely '  irritated  by  the 
administration  of  Louis.  They  complained,  and  perhaps  with 
some  justice,  that  their  stipends  were  irregularly  paid;  Ihat 
tWeir  former  services  to  their  country  were  disregarded ;  and, 
above  all,  that  many  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  who,  if  they 
had' ever  borne  arms,  had  wielded  theih  against  France, 
were  promoted  to  the  exclusion  of  veterans  Who  had  fought 
and' bled  in  what  they  deemed  the  defence' of  the* rights,,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  Trance. 

The  second  party  was  composed  of  the  Jacobins ;  men  who 
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kkilized  the  theory  of  a  republic,  and  who,  aldiongh  they  had 
frboi  motkes  of  self-interest  anid  fear  condirred  in  the  as-^ 
sumption  of  the  imperial  title  by  Napoleon,  yet  had  never  coi?- 
diaMy  forgiven  his  elevation  to  the  sovereign  power.  Th^s  fiic- 
tion  mortally  haled  the  Bourbons.  Their  numbers  wet*^  smalT,' 
and  their  moral'  influence- trifling ;  for  they  were  detested  and 
feaf  ed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people ;  but  amongst  them 
were  found  men  of  the  most  powerful  talenis,  desperate  courage, 
and  Temorsdess  guilt :  of  thi^mselves  they  would  do  little ;  but' 
they  were  the  ready  auxHtarie^  of  the  Buonapartists,  and,  by 
ardinaiy  observers,  were  often  confounded  with  thenl. 

The  third  party,  the  most  numerous,  and  indisputably  the 
most  respectable  in  the  state,  w^  composed  of  men  whose  at- 
tachment was  directed  less  to  the  persons,  and  to  the  her^ditaiy' 
rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbonj  than  to  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  which  Louis  had  granted;     This  *  body  Included  a  vast' 
proportk)n  of  the  small  landed,  proprietors  in'  France,  who' 
had  bec«ne  purchasers  of  the  national  domains,  and  almost 
the' whole  of  the  mercantile  interest.    They  reviewed,  first  with 
cufiosity,  then  with  interest,  and -finally,  with  apprehension,  the' 
nteasures  of  the  BoyiEd  Government.    They  saw,  or  imagined 
that  they  saw,  a  disposition  in  the  ministry  to  proceed  by" 
slow  but  sure  step^  to  the  abrogation  of  some  of  tUe  most  ini- 
pbitiM  'provisions  of  the  charter.     They  coticeived'tbat  it  was 
iitteaded  tocilll  in 'question  the  sales  of  nh'tioh^  dohiains,  upon 
the  inviolable  maintainanee  of  which  the  very  existence  of  four  ' 
mSSions  of  men  depended.     They  dredded  the  increasing  in-  * 
fltence  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  and  shuddered  at  the  mo^t  ' 
distant  apprdietision  of  being  once  more  reduced  td'be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  former  lords ;  and  those ' 
appteh^n^ons,'    certainly  ill-founded,    obtained  a  latal  con- 
si8lki<3y  by  the  daring  imprudence  of  Some  'retainers  of  the 
notUMe^  who  ventured  openly  to  fotetel  a  speedy  restoration  * 
o^^tbeailcientiiristocraticdl  privileges.     The  emigrant  clergy  ' 
abb  eUdt^-fhar^isJilce,  conscious,  as  many  small  proprietors 
werej('thlit  they  were  partakers  of 'the  spoils  of  churcfi  pro-' 
pdtty^  andj'uWlet  this?  impression,  the  piety  of  the  court  waV 
offensive.     The  frequency  of  religious  processions,  so  Malousfy  " 
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supported  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoul^me  and  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  was  a  novelQr  which  excited  more  of  the  ridi* 
cule  than  the  devotion  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  shackles  imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  was- 
another  and  increasing  ground  of  dissatis&ction.  The  censor- 
ship exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  public  journals, 
and  works  of  every  description,  was  a  signal  calami^  to  the 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  The  people 
ceased  to  credit  what  they  knew  were  hot  the  free  opinions  of 
the  writers  of  those  journals  and  works ;  and  the  administration 
was  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  collecting,  upon 
important  questions,  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  ascertaining  when  it  could  safely  advance,  or  pru- 
dentiy  recede. 

The  fourth,  and  last  party,  infinitely  the  least  numerous 
in  the  state,  and  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  generally 
disliked  by  the  other  three  parties,  consisted  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  who  had  quitted  France  at  tiie  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Amongst  these  classes  were  doubtiess  many  honourable,  and 
some  distinguished  individuals :  tiie  constancy  with  which  such . 
of  them  as  resided  in  this  country,  supported  their  misfortunes, 
and  the  alacrity  with  which  most  of  them,  entering  on  active 
and  useful  employment,  earned  the  delidous  bread  of  inde- 
pendence, were  indications  of  a  real  elevation  of  mind  which 
gave  to  its  possessors  a  moral  rank  superior  to  the  secular 
distinctions  of  which  they  had  be^  deprived ;  but,  however  . 
individually  estimable  they  migh^  be,  few  of  them  possessed ' 
any  portion  of  political  sagacity,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
restrained  their  expectations  and  claims  within  any  reasonable 
or  moderate  bounds.  Naturally  averse  to  the  revolution,  which 
had  wrested  from  them  their  possessions,  and  to  the  institu- 
tions which  rendered  all  French  subjects  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  the  royal  fiunily  were  besieged  with  applications  which, 
from  jus£  feelings  of  gratitude,  it  was  painful  to  refuse,  and 
widi  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  without  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  regenerated  monarchy,  and  causing 
the  sceptre  of  the  amiable  and  worthy  Louis  to  tremble  in  liis 
hands. 
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To  the  ccifons^s  of  these  persons,  who,  perhaps,  with  pure  in- 
tentions, were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  government, 
not  to  the  violence  or  treachery  of  the  sovereign,  riiay  be' 
ascribed  those  acts  capable  of  being  misinterpreted,  which 
furnished  a  pretence  to  his  enemies  for  effecting  a  counter- 
revolution. 

To  the  particular  causes  of  dissatis&cdon  we  have  just* 
aumnerated,  and  which  applied  ^severally  to  each  of  the  first-' 
mentioned  three  parties  in  the  state,  we  may  add,  that  the' 
national  pride  was  humbled  by   the  impression,  which   the' 
enemies  of  the  government  inculcated,  that  she  had  received 
her  sovereign  from  the  hands  of  conquerors,  and  that  that 
monarch,  firom  the  impulse  of  a  gratitude  which  did  honour  to 
the  nobleness  of  his  feelings,  had  ascribed  his  restoration  to 
his  royal  benebctor  in  this  country,  had  dated  his  first  procla-  * 
mation  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  granted,  as  of  his 
own  personal  authority,  the  charter  of  the  liberties  of  France. ' 

Having  thus  stated  the  leading  causes  of  the  discontent  which 
existed  in  France  soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII., ' 
(on  the  validity  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  question,) 
it  is  &ir  to  add,  that  this  dissatisfaction,  whether  well  or 
ill-founded,  was  the  result  rather  of  general  deductions  than ' 
of  specific  &cts,  with  the  excepticm  of  the  restriction  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press;  that  the  domestic  government  of  Louis 
is  allowed  by  every  impartial  person  to  have  been,  in  various 
and  most  important  respects,  honourable  to  himself  and  useful  * 
to  his  country^  The  air  of  liberty  was  once  more  breathed  by  ' 
Frenchmen ;  the  system  of  espionage  had  ceased ;  the  reign 
of  terror  was  no  more ;  the  conscription'  no  longer  darkened 
the  land  with  mourners ;  order  was  established  in  the  finances; 
to  the  extent  of  its  pecuniary  means,  the  administration  was 
strictly  just;  and  public  credit  revived.  France  respected  abroad, 
only  required  tranquillity  at  home.  Time  and  patience,  and  the 
wise  and  moderate  character  of  the  princes,  might  have  reme- 
died any  imperfection  in  the  charter :  at  all  events,  we  must  al- 
low that  the  restoration  had  materially  increased  the  civil  rights, 
and  of '  necessity,  therefore,  had  multiplied  the  defences  of 
the  personal  liberty,  property,  and  life  of  every  Frendhman.T   * 
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After  this  digre$6iony  (tdiich  was  absoluteljr  necessary  to  >ex- 
plida  the  extraordinary  events  we  are  now  to  reeord^yweretimf 
ond  more  to  Napoleoo^  who>  on  hia  arrrvid  at.  Eib%  .devoted 
himself,  for  some  tixoe,  to  all  appeantnce^  exdusivdy  >to  tkeadk 
ministration  of  the  ajSiiirs  of  his  littfei  empiie^  projecckig.^and' 
originating  various  improvements,  and  amusing  himself  wkk 
the  occasional  society  of  strangers  of  high-  ra&k^  .who  crowdiad 
to  see  and  converse  with  him.  In  thesev  colloquies  he. w«8- 
often  facetious;  rarely  .seea  dejected, .  He- seemed  to:have.di»^ 
carded  all  recollections  ctf'that  towering:  eminence  to -whicii* 
fortune  and  talents  had  conducted,  bim^.and  fvomwkicbhe* 
had  been  hurled  by  the  excess  of  imprudeacef .  combined 
with  the  excess  of  moral  and  political- crime.  His-liftfleAaet 
sgJ^y  navigated  the'  Mediterranean ; ,  and  it  is;  likely  .that  he 
might ,  have .  been  permanently  reoonciled  to  his  dettitiy  \  had 
not  the  discontents  in*  France. held  out  a  temptation^  ,which  a- 
haughty  aiid  aspiring -spjrit  like  his  could  not  wilfaslaad* 
Besides,  .he.complaiiied  that  his  allowano^. stipulated- an^^the 
trealypf  abdication,  :had  been  very  irr^ularly  paid,  and  that 
the.En^l^^or  of  iA.us«triahad  sequeiaberdd  the  Duehies  of  Ptfrms, 
Placeatia,  and; Gvastalla,  which  wejpe^  by  thatftreat^,  to  beitfae' 
iQheritcince  of  tis  so«u 

A  sudd^  chax)ge  was  #'emaeked  in  ihisi  dcmeanmiD:  *  he 
becaoie  thoughtful  and-abst«iot6d,tand  would  no  Id^geci.iie-- 
approac)ie4  with.hi«f  fqrmeip  &aility,!  by  strangevsb  .  Themme^  • 
lif^r«^(P8,}ie,h9d.de»gqed  in.Elba.weiieirelinquisfaedj  .  Itiwas  ' 
evident  to  thpsiie,  .who  appi;QaGfacrd.'hiie»  jthat  his  mind  (teemed  > 
with,^qie.^eat  enteiqpxize^ .  Indeed^,  a  .r^ular  censpivac^  was 
n^^  formed.  ,in.. France,  against. .the^ Bourbons  :  .  it;  compare-*.* 
heiid^  an  .immense  nivnber  of  subakern<and.  many  «sUpetiet  t 
oflSf^ers  pf  the  line;  bal;  the  principal  civil  Agitators  werofthei" 
Jac.Qbm»!,l^hQ,£e«gred.aod  dislifcedrNap^lactfiy  and  <woukL  gladly : 
ht^y^  r^pr^ted  to  ,another%  leader,/ could ithey  ihaweseleotBd  :a  ^ 
mai)  .posi$e94ing,;fufficieoit'  influence  and>  energy:  to  emback  and-  - 
prosper  iR^^ch  an  enterprise^  It<  wasiuecessky^only  wUbh  > 
comp^Ued^this!p^r.ty  to.  idenjtify  fheix  cause  with  thdi  rettoiw  . 
afJQn  of  the  E^rEmp^ory .  and  in  !the.arrangements  stipulated  • 
betwecjci  iheQi  and.  hiip,  .it  was.  decided,  thai : the  gavcrmnent- 
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to  be  esUbluhed  in  France,  upon  the.expukioa  of  tbe  Bour- 
bonsy  should  be  a  monarchy  strictly  lixni^* 

The  conspiracy  now  became  more  fonnidabjii?«     The  well- 
known  symbol  of  the  violet  was  the  badge  of  the  con9pirator$y  ^ 
and  the  motto    "  H  reviendra  an  printempSf**  the  watch-wprd 
by  which  they  communicated  with^  and  identified  each  other« 
Another  characteristic  of  the^  combination  was  its. secrecy. 
'the  correspondence  with  Napoleon  .was  chiefly  conduct^  by 
means  of  his  sister?,  who  resided  ,in  Italy ;  and  .thp,  p}ot  was 
matured  and  ready  to  be  carried  into  execution  ere  tbe  gpyem*  . 
nient  of  Louis  received  any  intimation  of  their  danger*     The 
completion  of  it  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the,  French 
regular  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  Germi^ny  ap4.  > 
Bjussia,  and  whose  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  leadqr^eu- 
siired  their  inunediate  accessipn  to  the  conspiracy. 

'  Eveiy  preliminary  measure  having  been  taken,  Nt^pol^ti,  ^ 
with.fbur  vessels,  comprising  the  small  garrisop  of  Elba,  (^bout 
1000  men),  and  accompanif|d  by  his  faithful  follower^  Count , 
EMsrtrand,  quitted  fliat  island  on  the  eyeriing  of  26th  ^e^^pary,^ .    • 
1615,  and  steered  for  Frejus,  in  PrQvence*    On,his  pa^Sifigf^ 
and  very  near  to  Elba,  he  was  encounter^  |?y  aFrencjti  anped,. 
ship.    The  soldiers  who  werepi^)x}^4  JNaj;>oleou's$quadr9in9u 
received  orders  to  lie  down  on  |h^^  d^ck,  while ,oni^  of  hi3  su^^ -, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with^the.,captaijq^of  th^^ye^^\^ 
hailed  her,  and  amused  him  with  a  relation.  thaX.  the.  flgdt^la-i 
was  bound  for  Genoa.    Anpther,  and  a  n^chjmore.;formid^l)le^^. 
obstruction  presented  itself;  this  was.no  other  than  a  ^eet^  of ., 
6  or  7  English  ^hips,  which  w(is  de$.cri^  from,  the  ma^t-heacl, 
but  which  did  not  appe^  to.  notice  the, flotilla... 

On  the  1st  Ma|rch  h^  landed  at.. CfUDuae^  n^%  Freju^,.  in, 
Provence.    The  astonishment  .,of  the  people  cannot  ,b^..de*,. 
sciibed;  ^ut  his  first  i;ecept;ionyas  unfavourable,  and,^  d^tach^  , 
ment  which  hie  sent  fo^rward  to  Anfjib^,  was  c^jUvrc^^^    ^^l?'". 
barked  in  one  of  the  boldest^and  most  bawdifus  eoterpri$e$^. 
ever  undertaken,  by  m$yi,.  delay  was  defea^j  Jie5itatijOn,;^wa;5. 
ruin.     He.  therefore^  immediately  departed  ^05  Pf ugbing^  and,  ^, 
marched  on  2d  May  60  miles.     Pursuing  hi&.rqut  with.exti'fk' 
ordinary  rapidity,  aiul {generally  |p  ^dvajQce  of  his  littlt?. army, 
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he  arrived  on  the  5th  May  at  a  small  village  in  Dauphine,  where 
he  met  the  advanced  guard  of  a  column  of  6000  men,  sent  frouir 
Grenoble  to  oppose  his  progress.  This  detachment  was  chiefly 
composed  of  old  troops,  who  had  served  under  Napoleon  in 
Italy.  As  soon  as  he  descried  them,  he  advanced  before  his 
escort,  who  had  shouldered  their  arms,  and  spoke  nearly  as 
follows :  "  Soldiers,  it  has  been  reported  that  I  am  a  coward : 
here  I  am,"  opening  his  waistcoat ;  "  if  you  think  so,  shoot 
your  Emperor.*'  The  dramatic  effect  of  this  scene  realized 
all  tlie  hopes  of  Napoleon.  The  soldiers  unanimously  shouted 
Vive  TEmpereur!  and  fell  into  his  ranks. 

At  the  same  moment  Colonel  Labedoyere,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  regiments  composing  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
joined  his  standard.  Thus  reinforced,  he  proceeded  with  all 
expedition  to  Grenoble,  whither  the  remainder  of  the  garrison 
had  re-entered. 

The  same  feeling  apj^ear^  to  animate  the  garrison  as  had 
electrified  the  detachment  The  gates,  which  had  been  closed, 
were  taken  off  the  hinges  and  brought  to  the  Ex-Emperor, 
who  entered  the  fortress  in  triumph.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ge- 
neral Marchand  endeavoured  to  recall  the  soldiers  to  their 
duty ;  his  life  had  nearly  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  sovereign.  '  The  acquisition  of  Grenoble,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  the  south  of  France,  and  filled  vdth 
military  stores,  was  of  the  highest  utility  to  Napoleon.  It  gave 
an  edat  to  his  enterprise,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Lyons 
with  a  force  of  nearly  10,000  veteran  troops. 

In  the  mean  time  the  government  of  Louis  took  the  most 
strenuous  measures  to  repel  the  danger.  By  a  royal  decree 
Napoleon  was  declared  a  traitor  and  an  oudaw.  The  Duke 
of  Tarentum,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  proceeded  to  Lyons,  whither  a  large  body  of  troops 
had  been  directed  by  forced  marches.  In  a  public  order  of 
the  day,  signed  by  the  minister  at  war,  (the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,) 
and  addressed  to  the  French  army.  Napoleon  was  stigmatized 
as  a  deserter  and  an  enemy  to  France.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  Deputies  avowed  the  most  fervent  loyalty  to  Louis.  The 
Prince  of  Moskwa  departed  from  Paris  to  repair  to  Lcms  le 
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Saulnier,  a  town  to  the  north-east  of  Lyons,  where  a  consi- 
derable corps  was  assembled,  promising  that  he  would  bring 
Napoleon  to  Paris  dead  or  alive :  but  under  all  these  fair  pro- 
fessions treason  generally  lurked* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  French  prisoners  at  Lyons,  they  were 
well  received  by  the  national  guards ;  but  the  troops  of  the  line 
preserved  a  gloomy  and  a  dreadful  silence*  As  a  last  effort, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  upon  two  of  the  bridges  of  the 
city ;  but  it  felled :  and  now  deserted  by  the  troops  of  the  line, 
to  whom  the  national  guard  could  offer  no  effectual  resist- 
ance, Monsieur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  ofTa- 
rentum  quitted  the  city,  which  was  entered  in  triumph  by 
Napoleon  on  11th  March,  to  whom  the  garrison  immediately 
deserted,  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  na- 
tional guard.  The  populace  were  decidedly  in  his  favour. 
On  the  ISth  he  resumed  his  march.  Wherever  he  appeared, 
vast  multitudes  crowded  around  him,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auxerre,  be  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  the  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  who  himself  sanctioned  the  defection  of  his  coips  by 
a  proclamation. 

Although  now  at  the  head  of  nearly  30,000  men.  Napoleon 
still  continued  to  precede  the  troops,  either  in  an  open  carriage 
or  on  horseback ;  and,  until  he  reached  Montereau,  nothing 
like  resistance  had  been  opposed  to  him.  Here  a  detachment 
of  the  royal  body  guards  had  been  ordered  to  destroy  the 
bridge;  but  they  were  anticipated  by  the  insurgent  army. 
The  royal  guard  fled,  and  lost  two  prisoners. 

On  approaching  Paris  a  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred. 
As  a  dernier  resort^  the  King  had  assembled  all  the  forces  in 
the  capital,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  depend,  and  imited 
them  to  the  national  guards ;  thus  constituting  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  30,000  men,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
This  force  was  drawn  up  on  the  road  to  Fontainbleau,  in  order 
of  battle,  awaiting,  in  profound  silence,  the  arrival  of  the  in-  ' 
sargent  army :  opposite  to  its, position,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  range  of  heights.  Suddenly  a  body  of  cavalry  appeared 
slowly  descending  the  heights,  and  before  them  an  open  car- 
riage widi  Napoleon,  without  any  military  escort.     Before  the  t 
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soldiers  could  recover  from  their  surprise  lie  was  in  tlieir 
ranks, .  addressing  them  on.  all  sides,  ancl  apostrophizing  each 
regiment.  The  troops  whom  he  first  met  trampled  on  tbe 
white  cpckade,  and  shouted  Vive  VEmpereur!  The  cry  re- 
sounded from  rank  to  rank;  all  order  and  subordination  were 
at  an  end,  Tlie  national  guard  caiught  the  impulse,  and  at  the 
liead  of  that  very  army  whicli  had  assembled  in  flie  morning 
fo  oppose  him,  he  entered  triumpliantly  into  Paris  on  the  19th 
March.  On  reaching  the  Thuilleries,  an  immense  crowd  of 
subaltern  officers  had  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair- 
case, and  carried  him  ih  their  arms  into  the  saloon. 

In  this  manner,  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  without 
\he  effusion  of  blodd,  was  achieWd  a  revolution,  to  v^liich, 
under  all  its  circumstances,  history  affords  no  riesemblanoe. 
The  King,  6ri  hearing  the  defection  of  the  array  on  which  &e 
had  relied  for  defenui'ng  his  capital,  quitted  Paris  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  Idtl),  accompanied  by  Mbusieiir  and  tlie  Diike  de 
berfi,  and  took  the  route  to  the  frontiers.  His  first  destin- 
ation was  jLille,  where  Marstial  Mortier  (Diite  of  Trevlso) 
commanded.  Tlie  troops  pn  his.route^  struck  with  reverence  and 
a  sens^  of  duty,  for  a  short  Uiiie  conducted  themselves  to  the 
rd}'al  fiigitire  witii  decency  aiid  outward  subtiiission ;  t)ut  their 
{!)aiicnce  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  tJiike  of  Trevisb  was 
compelled  ix)  inform  His  master  that  he  could  not  answer  for 
his  safety  if  He  retpained  longer  oh  the  frontiers.  Ini  con- 
sequence of  this  admoiiitioh  Loiiis  repaired  to  Ghent,  where 
he  remained  until  the  campaign  viras  deci^ect. 

Upon  his  quitting  France,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  whicli 
he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  rally  rouhd  the  standard  of 
die  successor  of  St.  Louis,  and  abandon  the  fafUng  cause  of 
tffe  usurper ;  ai  ^q  same  time  protesting  against  all  aicts  of  the 
imperial  government. 

Whilst  these  events  occuiTed  in  the  north,  the  Diilce  and 
Duchess  d'ApgouIeme  raised  the  standard'  of  loyalty  in  the 
south  of  France :  the  Duke  de  Bourbop  attempted  the  same 
thing  in*  Bretagne,  but  failed.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  Na- 
poleon was  to  establish  a  ministry;  and  in  selectuig  the  members, 
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it  was  eTident  tliotihe  had  beefnMcotistrained  to  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobins*  General  Carnot,  an  officer  of  distin** 
giijsfaed  .science  and  repntation,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
.Committee  of  Public*  Safety,  and  who  had  most  gallantly 
defended  AxAw&tp  an  the  campaign  of  1814*,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  die  tUIe  of  Count;  Jti  a  state 
of  afiiraao  difficult  and  precarious^  no  situiition  could  be  more 
ocmfidential,  nor  any  more  important.  Certainly  extensive 
powers  could  not  iiave  been  committed  to  abler  hands.  Ati- 
otho*  distinguidied  Jacobin,  (to  whom  Napoleon  was  now  re* 
oondl^}  was  his  brother  Lucien.  In  the  z^iitih  of  Napoleon^s 
fNSDspfirit^,.  Lucien  had  quarrelled  with  himi  and  sought  in 
Iboreign  ;OQUiitxJei^  aod  jeven  in  England  itself,  a  reiuge  from 
his  haughty  and  persecuting  temper:  but  when  the  Ex-^ 
SotpeBor.  had  been  humbled  by  adversity,  Lucien  no  longer 
diadftined  liis  adraoces* 

AH  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  Louis  to  Fraiice^ 
were  baoishttl;  the  property  of  the  Bourbons  was  confiscated ; 
tiMS  L^ion  of  Honour  restored  to  its  original  splendor  and 
deooradoss;  and,  genendly,  all  the  institutions  of  the  imperial 
goremmciit  were  renewed,  which  were  compatible  with  the 
geains  of  a  monarchy  strictly  Unutad.  But  the  chief  attelitlofi 
of  Napoleon  was  dnreatad  to  the  state  d*  the  army^  whieh  liad 
been  very  nrnch  reduced  in  nmnber,  quality,  and  equipment^ 
by  his  predecessor.  His  exertions  in  recruiting  his  forces; 
in  stqring  the  dep6ts ;  in  creating  a  formidable  train  of  ar-' 
tjUery;  mounting  die  c^valiy;  establishing  manufactories  for 
saudl  arms;  providing  clothing;  and  supplying  the  fortresses' 
on  the  fiontiers  with  all  the  necessaries  to  sustain  sieges  for 
six  months,  were  almost  miraculous,  and  such  as  probably  no 
other  Bonn  hut  faiviseH^  eimroned  by  so  many  dangers,  and 
perplexed  by  so  maay  cares,  could  have  effected  wftfrin  so 
hcfef  a  period  as  ten  weeks.  Other  consideradons,  equally 
inportant,.  engaged  his  attention. 

Awaae  that  his  present  power,  wMupported  even  by  the. 
shadow  of  a  popukr  election,  was  palpably  usurped,  he  ap*' 
pointed  a  great  confederation  of  delegates  from  all  the  de- 
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partmentS)  to  assemble  in  the  capital  on  the  Slst  May,  and 
swear  fidelity  to  a  constitution  which  would  by  that  time  be 
submitted  to  the  people  at  large,  and  which  would  contain 
strict  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
As  an  earnest  of  his  intention  to  reign  in  future  as  a  consti- 
tutional prince,  he  accepted  graciously  an  address  from  the 
Council  of  State,  which  contained  a  direct  censure  upon  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  his  former  administration.  Professing  an 
inviolable  respect  for  the  treaties  into  which  Louis  had  en- 
tered, he  ratified  his  resumption  of  the  sovereign  authority 
to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  in  a  circular  state  paper,  whidi 
also  contained  an  enumeration  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rested  his  claim  to  be  ccmsidered  and  recognised  as  a  lawful 
prince. 

•  But  whilst  he  thus  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  authority 
without,  he  was  equally  determined  to  establish  it  in  the  inte- 
rior of  France. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
d'Angoulem^  had  proceeded  to  the  southern  department, 
where  they  were  well  received,  especially  at  Marseilles  and 
Bourdeaux.  Some  troops  of  the  line  espoused  the  royal 
cause,  and  the  people  generally  in  those  departments  were 
inclined  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  General  Clausel  obtained  pos- 
session of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  defence  of  which  the  Duchess 
displayed  a  magnanimity  worthy  the  descendant  of  Henri 
IV.,  and  which  not  only  excited  the  admiration  of  her 
friends,  but  the  respect  of  Napoleon  himself.  Her  husband, 
closely  pursued,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  quit  France,  on  condition  that  the  royal  diamonds 
should  be  restored. 

Marseilles  surrendered,  and  the  imperial  government  seemed 
re-established  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

During  these  transactions  in  the  interior  of  France,  the 
allied  sovereigns,  by  repeated  proclamations,  designated  Na- 
poleon as  an  usurper  and  outlaw;  declared  their  Inflexible 
determination  to  oppose  him  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  enter 
into  no  treaty  which  should  leave  him  upon  the  throne.     As 
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energetic  in  actions,  as  decided  in  .wordsy  Hm  aUied  soremgfm 
(by  whom  we  are  to  understand  chiefly  the  monarcbs  of  Great 
Britain,  RufsJa,  Frussia,  and  AiuCria)  assembled  their  forces. 
The  troops  in  the  Netherlands  (now  united  widb  Holland  by> 
the  trea^  of  Vienna,  and  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Ox90gh 
with  the  title  <^  king)  were  strongly  reinforcec^  and  laige 
armies,  under  the  order  of  the  Diike  of  WeUington  and  Mar-* 
dial  Blucher,  were  organizii^  for  the  invaaon  of  Pibardy  and 
I^orraine. 

Tlie  southern  and  eastero  dqpartxnents  of  France  w^ne 
equally  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  tfoc^  of  Euasia  and 
Austria;  but  the  attention  of  the  latter  powers  vaa  seriously 
engaged  in  Italy^  by  the  advance  of  Murat  (King  of  Ni4>les). 
into  Tuscany, 

This  adventurer  had  long  temporized  between  the  allies  and 
his  brpther-in-law,  Napoleon*  In  the  campaign  of  1814  he 
assembled  a  large  army  i^gainst  the  Prince  Viceroy;  and  hie 
powerful  co-operation  turned  the  scale,  until  dien  equally 
poised,  in  that  country  in  favour  of  the  allies.  Murat  then 
urged  his  claims  to  the  celebrated  congress  of  Vienna,  to  be 
confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ni^)Ies ;  but  those  claims  were 
ultimately  rejected,  on  the  ground  of  his  in^cere  conduct. 
He  then  intrigued  with  Napoleon  before  his  departure  from 
Elba;  precipitately  took  up  arms,  was  completely  beat^  in 
the  borders  of  the  Roman  states,  and  compelled  to  relinquish 
alike  his  project  and  his  throne* 

Justly  alarmed  at  the  power  and  hosdle  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy against  him,  the  £x-£mperor  adopted  every  measure 
which  the  most  refined  policy  could  suggest,  to  conciliate  the 
affection  and  insure  ihe  support  of  the  pec^le;  he  restrained 
the  natural  turbulence  and  despotism  of  his  temper,  and  served 
to  devote  all  the  euergies  of  his  mind  unceasingly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  France.  Those  measures  which  had  given  umbiage 
during  the  royal  government^  were  repealed*  The  liberty  of 
the  press  was  re-established* 

A  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit  appeared  to  pm'vade  the  - 
administration.     Little  blood  was  shed  in  the  field,  none  on 
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the  scaffiiid  from  domestic  strife  or  conspuracy  in  oonsequeoite 
^  his  usurpation. 

•  The  ^ve  trade  was  abolished,  and  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  although  they  had  proscribed  hitn  as  a  traitor  and 
outlaw,  were  permitted,  unmolested,  to  quit  the  territory  of 
France}  whilst  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  arrested  and  de- 
tained them  as  hostages  for  bis  own  safety.  By  these  {Mudent 
measures  he  increased  the  number  and  animated  the  spirit  d 
his  partisans :  but  men  of  reflection,  in  and  out  of  France^  who 
contrasted  his  present  demeanour  with  his  former  deqixitisni, 
doubted,  not  only  the  sincerity  of  his  reformation,  but  still 
more  the  aUlity  of  France  to  withstand  the  tremendous  array 
of  power  against  her,  while  she  was  rent,  with  factions,  and 
the  prince  actually  in  possession  of  the  government  held  his 
title  by  a  tenure  so  frail  and  apparently  so  objectionable.  The 
Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies,  who  held  thor  session 
during  the  reign  of  Louis,  having  been  dissolved,  the  addi- 
tional act  to  the  constitution  appeared,  which,  had  it  been  car- 
ried faithfully  and  perseveringly  into  execution  in  all  its  parts, 
would  have  certainly  greatly  extended  the  liberties,  and  there- 
fore eminently  conduced  to  the  happiness,  of  the  people. 

The  day  of  the  grand  confederation  arrived.  Deputations 
iroth  the  diflierent  regiments  attended  to  receive  the  eagles 
which  were  thenceforth  to  become  their  standards.  Del^ates 
from  the  Electoral  Colleges  formed  part  of  the  brilliant  cor- 
i%e.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  was  taken  first 
by  Napcrfeon,  then  by  the  civil,  and  finally  the  military,  part  of 
this  great  assembly,  which  professed,  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, to  represent  the  whole  empire.  The  two  Chambers,  who 
had  beai  directed  by  Napoleon  to  replace  the  different  bodies 
of  that  name,  met;  and  in  the  Lower  House,  or  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  disposition  immediately  appeared  to  discuss  and 
criticise  every  measure  of  the  administration*  The  Ex-Em- 
peror was  provoked  by  this  unseasonable  dispky  of  their  ior 
dependence^  and  althou^  the  indecency  of  an  open  rupture 
was  avmded,  yet  it  was  evident  to  him,  as  well  as  to  every 
sagadotts  observer,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  taken  deep ' 
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root  in  France^  and  that  in  the  erent  of  the  approaching  con* 
flict  terminating  in  hid  favour,  he  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  p^baps  impo6sU>le,  to  gorem  the  country  by  his 
ibnner  despotic  maxiaas. 

From  Napoleon's  inde&t^ble  acdnty,  a  large  army, 
amounting  to  130,000  men,  the  best  disciplraed,  eq[uipped, 
and  devoted  that  France  had  ever  sent  into  the  field,  iras  as- 
sembled in  cantonments  within  the  French  fit>ntier,  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands.  Very  few  of  die  principal  marshals 
espoused  the  cause  of  Napoleon:  amongst  those  actively 
emfdoyed,  we  only  discover  the  names  of  the  Princes  of  Eck- 
mohl  and  of  the  Modcwa,  and  the  Dukes  of  Dalmatia,  Tre- 
yko^  and  Albuftra.(Sodiet). 

NqKileon's  old  associate  in  arms,  the  Prince  of  Neufi^hatel, 
the  most  3nes|)ected  and  respectable  officer  in  tlie  French  anny, 
and  perhaps  one  of  llie  best  tacticians  in  Europe,  had  been 
urgently  solicited  by  Napoleon  to  resume  his  former  fiuMtions 
as  mi^r*general  of  the  grand  army.  The  fiddity  of  the 
[nrinoe,  it  should  appear,  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and,  to  end  a 
contest  between  inclination  and  gratitude  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  sense  of  dut^  on  the  other,  he  threw  himself  out  of  a 
window  at  Homburg,  and  perished. 

Before  we  narrate  the  events  of  this  immortal  campaign,  we 
must  take  a  brief  review  of  the  positions  and  forces  of  the  armies 
which  qsposed  Napoleon.  The  forces  of  Prince  Blucher  con- 
sisted of  80,000  Prussians,  cantoned  in  Charieioi,  Ghent,  Na- 
mur,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Sambre:  another  corps  of 
Prussians,  amounting  to  dO,000  men,  under  Bulow,  occupied 
the  country  between  Liege  and  Hamib.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
Uoffiovi^s  entire  force  was  estimated  at  80,000  men,  firom  whom 
15,000  being  deducted  for  garrison,  there  will  remain  dis- 
posable for  active  service  in  the  fidd,  65,000  men.  This  army 
was  composed  of  troops  of  various  nations,  in  the  following 
pciqportigns:  J^ridsh,  86,000;  German  Legion,  8000;  Hano- 
verians, 14,000;  Belgians,  Brunswickars,  and  troops  of  Nas- 
sau, 22,000. 

The  army  occupied  the  positions  of  Enghien,  Braine-Ie- 
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Comte^  Ntveil€0,  Ads  Ondcnaid,  Otmunumt^  Bfossets, 
Ofaotit,  asd  Nierre^  and  could  be  all  eonoeiitnatod  in  twenty^ 
four  bowrSf  along  the  whole  eas^m  firontiert  of  France:  ^e^ 
pamte  armies  were  stationed,  the  most  conaiderable  of  which 
waa  CDmmanded  l^  the  Doke  of  Albnfera*  Nq)oIeoii  quitted 
Paris  on.  tba  15th  of  June,  at  midnight,  and  arrived  on  the 
14th  at  Aveanea.  After  issuing  an  energetic  prodamaiion  to 
Im  9oldiei%  he  put  lus  army  in  notkNi,  whieh  had  been 
atalioned  it  a  Uttie  distance  withm  the  frontier,  and  aosUlfirily 
were  his  morementa  masked^  that  he  delxHiched  nneitpeetedly 
upon  the  P^usnans)  who  were  onipletely  taken  by  sm^ifee. 
On  the  IStfay  at  break  of^day,  the  adnmced  gnaid  ot  the 
Prussians  were  attacked  at  Thuui,  and  repulsed  as  Ikr  as 
MardiiMine-aii-PDilit. 

At  Maiofaienne  and  Charierai  they  attempted  to  nuk^  n 
atand»  bat  in  vain:  they  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  town, 
im  which  Napoleon  eatabliahed  his  headquarters. 

This  event  occurred  at  noon,  and  the  FVesith  army  had 
then  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles.  The  Prince  of  the  Moskw* 
had  passed  the  Sambre  nt  Marehienne,  with  dm  second 
eorp%  and,  proceeding  en  Ae  road  to  Bnti^ds,  had  attadced 
and  repulsed  a  Bd^an  regiment  at  Frssnes. 

The  main  body  of  die  army  continned  their  pursuk  of  the 
Pmsaianfii  who^  now  stmogly  reinfi>Foed  and  commanded  by 
Bhieher  in  person,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  when,  iAer 
an  obsiinate  action,  in  wfakh  neither  party  gained  an  indi 
of  groimd^  the  Frendi  retired  towards  Charleroi,  and  the 
Prussians  towards  Sonbref.  Thus  ended  the  flnt  day  of  the 
campaign,  in  which  the  French  took  above  lOOO  prisMers. 
Maishai  Bludier  had  sant  a  oawier  to  die  Duke  of  Wdfing- 
toD)  wfao^  wUi  roost  of  Ihe  British  officers,  was  present  at  a 
haH  at  Brussali,  to  apprise  fahn  of  the  aflhSr  at  Charierai^ 
whidi  hs  nqiresentnd  only  as  a  skirmish*  The  Duke  finmei- 
dialfiy  gave  orders  iot  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  mardi 
setamoDMBt^snetice;  and,  iit  mkhri^t^  another  courier  ar- 
rived^  ^th  information  of  the  red  position  of  aifiurs. 

lannedhitdy  the  drum  be«t  to  arms ;  and  in  diiee  hours 
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<Mb  Mgaami  was  m  iis  piamh  fiv  GbarleroL  Many*  of  ihe 
officers  ftcxTOw^TOcd  tbem  ia  their  balMresaiBs.  His  Gnoa 
pvocaadad  al  fiill  spead  with  bis  staff  to  Qnatre  Bras;  a.  posi* 
tioD  of  great  importanoe,  as  il  was  the  pwat  of  imeisectioa 
of  the  jvoa^  from  Bnwseis  to  Qiarleioi,  and  fivm  Ni?aUe  *to 
Naaonh  by  Huchthe  Bcitish  a^d  Prussian  armias  coaamumi* 
Gated  widi  each  other. 

Bate^  w^  fMord  th#  events  of  the  10tb»  we  muvt  ttate  th« 
flm  mivpl^i  by  NaH«^«    Rss^viBg  to  himself  the  hoU^  of 
th0  FMiob  formy  for  the  attaak  of  FHiH^e  Bineher,  he  a^ 
fftgfmt^  two  eorps)  amountiBg  togethar  to  about  45»(Ma 
sMn^  whaM  he  idaead  lodef  the  cmunan^ 
MaAsnn  wj«h  orden  to  establish  faimelf  at  QwMe  Bra^] 
oiyga  at4  destroy  th^  dtiirvwit  oorps  of  the  {ln^ish  amy  ai 
thqr  ^wne  ii^to  the  fieU ;' and  then  detaidi »  e(«iaUei»ble  f^ 
to  psffatrata  #pc»  the  iBank  and  rear  of  Uie  Pnissiaa  army. 
.  Wa  shall  first  pittseiit  o«r  madim  with  a  ak^tcb  of  that 
battieisf  the  i«tb«  m  whif^  the  French  am)  Efifl^  ferqea 
QDiitaiidad*    The  ^rinoe  of  the  Moskw%  talmg  undo*  his  hn*^ 
iMdisle  command  tho  seeond  fovpis  aAnmeed  upon  Qualra 

the  BngMflh  ariiqr»  withowt  caiwby  or  at«»tleii)r,  spimiBded  til^ 
fcstiiipiafaipgaaiandderable  issptfeasion*  A  <oip»  of  Bel- 
flians^  ftfniinMiird  by  the  4§d  iMiaient*  waae  orffiweA  to 
appfoit  iidfftai^hmapt»  hriakly  pynued  ky  the  Fiweh*  b  9a 
bi#»rnad  tl^t  the  Selgiaps  apd  Britjah  wane  aspasatiid*  ▲ 
^Yffr»ftf>  of  knoars^  lyiniK  hi  ambush*  aaddcaily  diaiigad  th^  4dd» 
CSabsMi  Maaara  acderal  iha  aspmcot  to  fenn  »  9ifptm  bot 
bafaaa  this  oiapaBiirae  oauU  be  perfbotly  <Mwsisd»  two  ooa^paii* 
iBMsof^wtgithnt wgiasspt  sia<fc<rr  d^sirtdembly.  lieateaMit- 
irie»dPisfctiidioasw»eadadtethe«iDqw^  «poii  tbpdeath 
of  ColMal  MaiaiPf  ahhoi«^  wawsdAdt  bmraiy  rspalsad 
the  cbail^  of  the  encwgrt  wldqh  wens  4«Mwad»  Wtil 
tfafi  leiBinaBi  was  diiaiiiiahed  to  a  fanth  of  ita  oriiBaal 
9NHbertipbw4beUpiaevswsara  puttofiig^U  The  Pnnoe  of 
OtaOflt^  a<jhwKing  top  &r,  was  womded  and  taken  pntoper, 
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dthongh  immediately  rescued  by  a  Bdgian  battidion.:  and 
now  the  battle  wore  an  inauspidous  aspect  for  the  Britxiht 
as  their  positions  were  forced,  and  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Quatre  Bras. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  performed  prodigies  of  valour  and 
exposed  his  person  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  92d  vq^ 
ment  and  the  Guards  particularly  distinguished  themsdves :  the 
former  had  conceal^  themselves  in  a  ditch,  and  when  a  regl- 
ment  of  cuirassiers  passed  them  at  fell  speed,  by  a  well-dBreeted 
volley  they  destroyed  the  centre  of  the  corps.  The  advance 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  and 
his  stafi^  an  enterprise  which  oocadoned  didr  extermJnatioD  to 
the  last  man.  The  92d  regiment,  on  rising  from  ^  ditcA, 
were  saluted  by  a  tremendous  fire  firom  a  column  of  infiuntry : 
not  dismayed  by  this  reception,  they  expelled  the  enemy 
from  a  house  and  garden  which  they  occupied ;  but,  from  the 
great  loss  they  had  sustained,  they  were  oMiged  to  retire. 
The  SSd  regiment  had  been  broken  by  a  diaxge  of  catalry, 
and  compelled  to  seek  refege  in  a^wood,  of  whidi  the  enemy 
would  speedily  have  become  masters  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  Guards,  who,  notwithstanding  they  had  mardied 
twelve  hours,  formed  into  line,  charged,  apd  repulsed  the 
assailants.  On  emerging  firom  the  wood,  they  were  opposed 
by  a  division  of  French  infimtry,  who  were  also  driven  badu 
In  the  pursuit  their  ranks  were  disordered,  wh^i  they  were 
diarged  in  their  torn  by  the  Fren<^  cavalry,  who  compdkd 
them  to  retire  for  protection  to  the  wood.  On  tbeur  arrtvaly 
diey  re-^formed»  and  poured  a  volley  upon  the  pufsaingeDeniy, 
which  obl^ed  Aem  to  retreat.  The  Guanls  jagam  advmoed 
to  the  attack  of  the  infimtry,  whom  thqr  bad  before  diaoom^. 
fited,  and  agam  they  were  suoeessfid,  whai  their  progress 
was  a  second  time  arrested  by  the  cavalry^  and  the  fifiendfy^ 
wood  once  more  ollhred  an  asylum.  The  Guards  bding  re-^ 
inforcedi  the  enemy  were  finally  compelled  to  retire. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  became  the  assailant  l%e 
IVench  troops  were  driven  from  all  their  positi(»s  in  adi^mcj^ 
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Itbe  oeiitM  of  tbe.anoiiiy's  Une  wifff&fedf,  wbea  the  PrkioBof 
the  Moskwa  sent  &r  the  fust  OQip%  whieb^.  whether  wiib  of 
wtthoot  the  ordecs  of  Napoleon,  (for  the  point  is  still  in 
obscurity»)  had  quitted  its  portion  in  sear,  and  had  mardied 
to  snoooor  their  oommdes.  in  the  battle  of  Ligny*  Diasp^ 
pwitod  in  thise  important  sacoeur,  the  Prince  ordered  the 
reserve  oS  the  second  corps,  into  liine :  the  infiintiy  formed 
inlosqaares,  and,  protected  by  the  French  cavalry,  slowly^i 
and  in  good  order,  retired  to  Frasne,  from  which  all  the 
effprta of  the  British  could  not  dislodge  them.  Thus.,  ended 
the  action  of  Quatre  Bras,  whidi  reflected  the  highest  lostx^ 
on  the  British  arms,  inasmuch,  as  without  caValry  and  artil? 
kry,  and  with  greatly  inferior  numbers  during  almost  .the 
whole  of  the  day,  they  had  repulsed  the  armgr:  under  the 
prince  <^  the  Moskwa,  admirably  furnished  with  both.  . 

TheDukeof  Brunswick  auppoBted  the  distinguished -hooooc  ' 
of  his  houses  and  nobly  fell  in  this  engagemeaU  The  loss  on 
each  side  amounted  to  about  4000  men*  It  was.  peculiarly 
-  fortunate  that,  the  first  corps,  amounting  to  about  25,000  men, 
waa  jBeotraUaed  on  this  important  dqr.  Thrown  into  the 
acale  against  either  the  Duke  of.  Wellington  or  Blncher,  the 
habmce  niight,  in  either  case»  have  powerfully,  pfnepondesated 
.against  the  allies.^ 

,  Wemust  now  return  to  Napoleon,  who,. with  an  army  of 
abeat  80,000  men,  attacked  the  Phissians  at  Ligny.  The 
poaitkAselected  by  Blncher  was  a  stixmg  one,  having  in  its  fimift 
4hevilli^ges  of  St  Amandand  Ligoy.  The  action  began  with 
^m.attack  by  the  French  upon  the  former  whid»  was  carried^ 
They  then  assailed  Ligny,  but  could,  not  peifetrate  beyond  the 
ecnbre  ofthe  village.  In  thkpoint  the  battle  raged  withammr- 
^loos  fury :  the  soldiers^  fou^t  hand  to  hand;  eveiy  house 
became  a  citadel ;  each  hedge  an  intrenchment.  Animated  by 
the  deadliest  hatred,  quarter  was  for  a  lo^  time  neitfier  given 
nor  taken,  and  a  destructive  fire  from  300  pieces .  of  cann<Hi 
ncumbered  the  earth,  with  dead.  On  difibrmit  parts  of  the 
line  the  action  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  and 
at  one  period  victory  inclined  to  the. side  of  Blucher.    The 

^  *  r^         T- 
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PitMfiHio  troops,  led  oh  by  tlMt  ipJlaaiirMmBy  r6|^^ 
higeof  St«  Amaiid)  aod  lec^tverod  ttie  stttnmk  of  ft  fae^^  wheM 
their  artillery  raked  the  French  Koe.  It  was  at  drfa  moment 
that  Nap^^leon  exeMted  a  beaitfiftil  and  mafAeriy  rnvMomn^ 
Eormkigthe  imperial  gyard  into  a  Mftaareoohmf)  they  dB«> 
ieonded  a  ravine  in  front  of  the  centra  of  the  Phissiaii  loie^ 
and  dbregardbg  a  tr^nendous  fire^  aacended  the  oppedte  aide 
ia  p&tket  order,  when  they  6hai^  the  PruMrianB  y/nVk  Aer 
bayonet  The  shock  could  not  be  withstood ;  the  peettion 
was  forced,  and  the  cominnnieation  between  theGenc»eaBd 
right  wing  of  their  army  destroyed*  The  ftle  of  die  dagr  traa 
now  decided.  The  Prussians  retired  slowly,  and  in  good  or* 
der.  DarkAess  and  fiitigoe  preraited  an  aetive  pumnt.  It 
was  in  this  batde  that  ttiicher  narrowly  escaped  deadi  or  ca|>* 
tivity.  Chargmg  with  a  body  of  hone,  whid  was  repeUed 
by  ihe  BVench  cavalry,  he  waa  overthrown,  and  wl^  lying 
on  the  gronnd,  unable  to  extricSfCe  Inmael^  they  twiee  passed 
eloae  to  him«  The  Prussian  loss  was  very  severe^  it  amounted 
to  between  2O9OOO  and  dS^OOO  mm  in  kSed,  w«Nttidod»  aoMl 
prisoners,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon ;  that  of  tk»  FcMcA  h^ 
eaciraated  at  about  1S,000.  After  the  battle^  Bhicber  Mtbai 
on  Warn;  a  movement  which  induced  the  Bube  of  WaHing^ 
ton,  on  the  17th,  to  fidl  back  and  take  up  th«  oeUtaitod  ptm^ 
tfen  of  Waterloo.  l%e  retreat  occasioned  several  Ahrmjahea 
between  thelYendi  aadBtidab  cavnhy,  wA  ateanat^sM- 
otasy  but  no  impoitant  actkm.  N^polaciii  haeviag  detache^ 
Bfarshal  QnHichy  with  a  Icvoe  amoonting  to  abovl  S6^0M 
inen  to  Wavie,  to  hold  the  army  of  Modber  m  cheiAe,  fti* 
lowed  the  British  with  the  remainder  of  biafoiwa*  Tho  day 
waa  dreadful,  the  rain  fttt  in  lovtmita,  and  the  roads  vaare 
marly  destroyed.  The  pesidon  talceit  up  by  the  Dwhe  ef 
Weyington  was  aAadrabfy  ailected. 

The  BrkiBb  army  occupied  a  rising  grewBd^  hawiagk  ita 
imot  a  gende  deelli^ty.  Hio  exttmkf  of  tkorii^t  wiig  wna 
etationed  at  Merfce  Brafcie.  Hie  endoeed  ceamtrf  anift  dwp 
ravines  ronod  this  viUage  protected  thorl^flwh,  aadnn^ 
dered  it  faapossible  for  the  m^f  to  turn  it«    in  the  «antf« 
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of  tlMY^B[heiM8acoauti74|ot»e  tailed  Hoi^oaiioiit,  or€k>- 
OMMit'  (fe'  CkMi^  4e  Gamom)4  Tbe  hotide  ww  loop-boled, 
and  stroogfy  oeeiiped ;  tbe  garden  and  or<^aid .  were  lined 
^ridi  light  troops,  Md  the  wood  before  the  house  waa  inain*^ 
takied  by  seme  companies  of  the  gaatds^^  The  fiwmt  of  the 
xjigfat  was  thrown  back,  to  wmA  a  ratine,  whidi  would  have 
eapoaed  H,  and  was  nearij^  at  ri^  angles  with  the  eaitre.  It 
weiMisted  of  die  second  and  feitfth  En^iab  dlTiskms,  Ike  third 
aod  sktb  Ifanorerians,  and  the  finrt.^rf  the  Nelheriands,  and 
was  ooamanded  kj  Lord  Hill.  The  centre  was  ocHnposed  of 
Aeei^pa  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  suppcwtedbytheByunswicfc 
and  Msssan  r^gimesti,  n^  the  guards  under  Ocsieral  Cbofce 
atk  tike  r^[htf  and  the  division  of  General  Alten  on  the  left. 
IftfrontwasdiefrmiofLa  HayeSaiitte^  whidi  was  oocnpied 
in  great  ibree.  The  road  firoHH  Genappe  to  Brussels  ran 
Arottgh  the  middle  of  the  centre.  The  left  wing,  consistii^ 
of  ^hedivisioiis  of  Gknerab  Pkrton,  Lambert,  imd  Kempt,  ex- 
tttKkdtotheJeftefTerkHiqf^  which  it  06cq>ied,  and  the 
AsAesefvAMi  protected  Ae  estremity  of  the  left,  andpre^ 
venled  it  -from  beiti^  turned.  The  cavalry  was  priDcq>ally 
posted  fat  the  rear  of  the  left  of  the  centre; 

Sepssrated  by  a  valley  vmying  ftom  half  to  Aree-foorths  of 
aniile  m  bi^eadlii^  were  other  hei^^  fi)Ilowii^  the  btodaq;  of 
these  on  whidiAe  British  amqr  was  posted.  The  advanced 
giMxd  of  the  French  reached  tfaeae  h^hts  in  the  evening  of 
the  ITth^  and  some  sidimishes  took  {dace  between  the  ottt«> 
posts. 

iThe  heights  above^mcttthmed  ym»t  crowned  by  the  Pkench 
amy^  wMi  their  artillery,  w  the  i^t  of  the  l?Ar  which  in« 
J|isiid<iMidMsu£faring»OBdtfierhoat  The  rain  fidi  fames- 
iMMUlyv  and  Ae  soldieni  wers  i^i  ta  thdr  knees  ni  amd.  At 
lo^  dawMd  the  motnsng  of  the  glormm  1  dih  of  Jf une. 

Niipelsan»  having  seised  a  imner  who  lived  at  the  house  oT 
l^t  Bdlh  MSSmat^  eempeHed  him  to*  meunt  on  boraeback^ 
iMl<gnide  him  hi  an  eaUen^e  reorniwMtance  of  the  comitry^ 
said  tii9  British  positions:  an  operation  whidhi  lasted  fimr  or  ftve 
hours.    He  then  formed  his  army  in  divimns  on  the  heights^ 
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which  slowly  deMended  to  the  {dain  ia  the  moat  beailtifiil 
order  to  the  sound  i^  martial  mnptc  The  plan  of  the  baOk^ 
arranged  by  eadi  commander,  was  directly  opposite^  but  ad- 
mirably suited  to  their  respectiYe  circumstances.  It  was 
strictly  defensive  on  the  part  of  thePukeofWdlington  until 
he  could  be  reinforced  by  Blucher. 

The  first  scheme  of  Napoleon  was  to  force  the  fiunu-hoiiae 
of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the  centre  of  the  allied  posi- 
tion^  ascend  theheight  beyond  it^  and  cleave  asunder  the  British 
army;  while,  on  the  left,  Grouchy,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
march  on  Wavre,  so  as  to  arrive  there  at  day-teeak  on  the 
18th,  was  directed  to  keep  the  Prussians  in  checfc»  and  gcaF- 
dually  inclining  to  St.  Lambert,  outflank  the  3r^ish  armiy. 
By  a  providenttiEd  misapprehension  o^  or  disobedience  to»  his 
orders.  Grouchy  did  not  arrive  at  Wavre  until  middajrf 
where  he  found  a  strong  rear-guard  under  General  Thidmaa^ 
with  whom  he  Icmg  maintained  an  obstinate  conflict.  The 
action  commenced  by  a  g^eral  cannonade  along  the  line;,  and 
abouthalf  past  11  oVJock  the  French  made  sdeqpocate  attack 
on  the  fium-house  of  Hougoumont.  The  wood  in  its  centsp 
was  occupied  by  some  battalions :  after  a  glqrious  resistance^ 
they  were  compelled  to  cede  to  the  superior  numben  of  the 
enemy,  who  penetrated  their  position.  Aware  of  the  vital 
importance  of  this  piace^  the  Duke  strong^  reinforced  the 
division  by  which  it  was  occupied^  and  a  most  sanguinary  and 
furious  action  ensued.  Vainly  did  successive  and  massive 
columns  of  infantry,  cavalxy,  and  artillery  assail  it.  .  The 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  comhatants  pursued  the  woak  of 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  in  which  numbers  of  the 
wounded,  who  could  not  be  removed,  weane  literally  conanmed 
to  ashes ;  but  the  French  did  not  gain  an  inch  of  grmuid^ 
To  cover  the  real  point  of  attack,  Napoleon  direeled  a  gCDflod 
assault  on  the  British  line.  Immense  bodies  of  infimtry  and 
cavahy  ascended  the  hei^^  on  which  the  British  army  lestedf 
and  assailed  the  squares,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Wdlingtoa^ 
with  lulmirable  foresight,  had  formed  it;  but  hitherto  they  oould 
make  ao  impression. 
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.  Tlie  pnamifal  mm  i)i  tfae  Franch  nonr  ww  to  poness  them* 
wives  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  divkiohs  under  Generals 
Pidon  and  Kempt  On  the  left  of  the  ^itisb,  a  strong 
cAuBn  of  the  enemy  advanced  without  firing  a  shot,  when 
Aey  were  unexpectacHy  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Pieton's  eorps^ 
Ibnned  into  a  solid  square.  They  fired  a  volley,  hesitated, 
and  fled;  but  that  volley  destroyed  the  brave  General  Picton. 
The  Fraich  infantry  being  rallied,  again  pressed  on,  and 
gpined  giomid  on  the  Scotch  division,  when  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  12th  regiment  of  dragoons  coming  up  opportune^  to 
^heir  succour,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire.  It  was  onthib 
orcnsion  that  ihe  99d  regiment,  reduced  toa  handfiilof  heroes, 
gttned  iannortal  hononr.  CSiarging  ftdl  upon  a  column  <^ 
^K)00meti,  (key  pierced  the  centre,  and  the  Scotch  greys,  pe- 
netrating Iqr  the  opening  aniuhilated  the  column,  of  wlHmi  not 
a  man  escaped.  A  division  of  French  cavahy,  composed  in 
part  of  cuirassiers,  advanced  to  rescue  their  infimtry.  A 
dreadfid  encounter  ensued  between  them  and  the  heavy 
4lragooas  and  Scotch  Gr^s,  whidi  terminated  in  the  repulse 
of  the  French,  who  lost  an  immense  number  of  men :  the 
swords  of  llie  Britidi  cavalry  being  aimed  at  the  undefended 
nedtt  and  limbs  of  the  cuirassiers.  Two  French  regimatts 
lost  their  ea^es. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  gallant  Sir  Wflliam  Pon- 
\Mteby  feu,  transpieroed  by  the  Polish  lancers :  hb  death  was 
nobly  avenged  in  the  sequel  by  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  corps.  Frustrated  in  all  bis  previous  attempts,  Napo- 
leon now  directed  a  massh^  cdumn  to  carry  the  Sum  ofhtL 
Haye  Sainte.  This  positum  was  of  the  hi^est  importance. 
if  die  Frendi  could  have  maintained  themsdves  in  it,  they 
would  have  broken  the  Britisii  line,  intercepted  the  road  to 
Bnissds^  and  cut  off  the  direct  communication  b^ween  the 
Britah  and  Prussitti  armies.  The  first  movenlrats  of  the 
Frendi  were  sucoessfhl.  After  a  desperate  action,  the  troops 
diat  occupied  the  fium,  were  compelled  to  retire.  Profiting 
by  diis  advantage,  Napoleon  now  directed  a  great  force  towards 
the  British  centre,  against  which  he  likewise  precipitated  hift 
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cttvaby.  SoBie  battidioos  weieoreiliuaimi  to 
^med  into  squfuresi  tetiiteil  every  eSbrt  to  pitfoa  tboBi 
altbougli  the  French  cevahfy  walked  their  hone^  jmiukL  the 
equaresf  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  an  nngnardad  fdkL 
Other  squadrons  fruitlessly  charged  the  position  of  the  Dake 
<€  WrilingitoHl*  At  leogth  the  British  camby,  in.  their  tani» 
charged  the  Frendi ;  and  Niqsoleon,  peiccmng  thai  he  had 
esqposed  his  cavaliy  toe  niuch»  broo^t  fcrwasd  the  ceatm  of 
bis  inftntry»  which  now  advanced  to  cany  the  vilhge  of  Mom 
St  Jeaoy  in  the  rear  of  the  British  lines. 

This  was  an  awful  crisb  of  the  battle;  the  frtEof  wUchaiH 
peered  to  vibrate  on  a  hair:  but  the  Duke  of  WeBngton  »• 
tcieved  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Byasortof  di}ii|Uly>l 
to  multiply  himself  in  all  the  points  whidi  were  most 
ab]e;andt  by  his  judicious  di^ositien,  the  Frendi  were  driven 
from  the  ground  they  had  acquiged)  with  the  earoapiiep  of  eaniaU 
eminent  <m  the  road  from  Bnisseb  to  Chadcnu.  It  was  now 
that  the  Duke  with  great  dificdty  rtsivauied  the  avdor  of  fab 
troQp%  who  impatiently  desived  to  be  led  to  the  charge.  'She 
attiu^  on  Hougowmngnt  reHPommencfd ;  b«tallhoii(|^  no  im* 
pressien  csi  the  nwuldsring  ruins  of  the  house  ceeid  be  tnnde^ 
9tfoiig  bcidies  of  inittHfy  and  cavalry  made  a  dMeiir  10^^ 
chateau^  and  advanced  to  the  eminence  by  whiah  it  wte  cans* 
maflded.  The  e«valry  i^gsiti  eeeonaoiland  the  ai|HaMi  nidi 
die  ^i«»«*^  of  the  Bsost  d^Kbdtate  counoe^  aad  again  wave 
tfaQT  qpfKwed  by  an  adamantine  banier  of  bayonds. 

The  soak  and  €Sdi  Mgianents  attd  the  1st  feet  fluirde 
h^re  particularly  distinguisked  thansdves.  The  two  latM 
svfiiured  greatly;  taut,  in  the  ead»  the  penevename  of  the 
tra0p%  and  the  tahalts  of  their  illustrious  camiMBder^  pre* 
vailed^  and  the  Fseadi  wcse  cfaiven  hock  to  thrir  oriijiaisl 
positiflBs  with  great  loss.  Still  undismayed,  the  most  fiirioils 
aMsdu  ea  the  Btitirii  position  in  every  part  were  made  ftgr  dM 
nmidiaiiny.  The duigesefleetad in  iIm  flank £f  die nHies 
at  this  juncture  was  sensibly  and  moumfidly  psrceived  fay  dm 
dimwudoD  of  tfae  extent  of  dmr  igaasai  Tfae  padends  of 
the  solders  was  neariy  exhausted ;  atdvM^  theer  wlour  was 
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uficGiiqi3«nMe»  tkeiv  spuritft  began  to  dvoop.  Thair  hero  bjr 
wfiom  liiejr  were  commaiuied,  aesomed  •  cheeifiil  tone.  In 
enry  part  of  the  field,  prodigal  of  hb  <mm  iflfetf^  ha  aaiauitad 
atad  ^iconniged  the  troc^  whilst  he  omoealed  hb  own  aiub* 
iety  with  respect  to  tiie  final  issue  of  the  battle.  Infoimed 
diat  the  fifth  division  was  almost  destroyed,  and  that  it  oodd 
no  longer  maintstn  its  ground,  he  said,  ^  I  cannot  hdp  it» 
thef  must  keep  their  ground  with  mjmelf  to  the  last  man* 
Wonld  to  God  that  ni|^  or  Blaeher  was  cosne  i"  Genmd 
Delancy,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Cdonel  Ferric^,  Lieatenuit* 
.Coloari  Cttnning,  and  Captain  Curzon,  now  dosed  lires  of 
iMmonittlde  sarviee  by  deaths  of  ^ry.  The  dbqypnntOMnt 
and  -vexation  of  Napoleon  at  the  obstkwte  defence  of  the 
British,  exceeded  all  bounds.  He  observed  to  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  '<  These  English  are  derik.  Wfll  they  never  be 
beaten?  How  well  they  fight:  bi^  they  most  soon  give  way; 
doyonnottUricso?^  Hie  Duke  answered,  that  <<  he  dcmbtod 
nwcb  whether  limf  woald^ever  give  waf.''  «<  Why  ?"  rqohi^ 
Napoleon.  <<  They  wtt  sufler  tfaemaclves  to  be  cut  to  pifices 
first,**  was  ^  answer  which  dosed  the  oonversalion.  The 
Frenidh  attadcs  now  beessme  moae  frajnent  tad  in^wtupna. 

At  this  moment  the  Pmssians^  under  Bnlow^  entered  the 
Kne.  Napoleon  perceived  at  onoe  how  eiiikal  his  8iluati<» 
had  beo«Hn6,  and  detached  the  Cottmt  of  Labou  wkh  the 
RSorve  of  the  rig^  wing  and  IM  piaees  of  cannon  to:  repd 
them:  a  service  ^rfnch  that  offioer  gallanliy  and  socoess* 
Iblly  peifarmed.  Relieved  firooi  the  iannedflete  psessore  of 
the  Pinasian^  he  (N«poleon)  formed  the  iapmal  guards 
the  dSie  of  the  whole  army  of  Fmnoe,  into  m  cokunn,  lad 
them  hfansdf  to  the  odge  of  a  mvine,  wham  he  stopped 
and  harangued  the  troop^^  who  tefimA  to  the  addaeas  by 
r^9ei«ted  exclamations  of  Five  VBmperewri  The  advance 
of  tfass  redottbtaUe  body,  invincible,  bat  by  British  troops, 
was  Kke  a  torrent  •sweeping  beib«e  It,  fer  a  short  tim^  all 
opposition.  Their  point  of  attack  was  the  centre  of  the 
line,  mto  which  they  peneftrated;  bat  their  pvogress  was 
satested  tyf  the  goani^  who  were  stationed  ki  ambush  in 
a  hoUow  way.     Immediately  behind  tfaeia  wag  the  Duke  of 
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WelHngton,  who  exckined,  ^  Up  guards^  and  al  thenu" 
The  imperial  guards  paased,  bat  immediatdy  raooTering 
themaelves,  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  At  a  aigBal>  their 
artiHery  fikd  off  to  the  rig^t  and  left,  and  they  were  oa  the 
ixnnt  of  fidling  od  the  B^ritish  with  the  bayonet,  when  they 
were  received  by  two  socoessive  vollies,  which  threw  them  inft) 
oonfiisioii :  an  irresistiUe  diarge  decided  their  iate,  and  with 
it  the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon.  Vainly  did  a  regiin«&t  of  shatp* 
shooters  protect  their  flight  by  a  well-timed,  but  ineflbctual 
attack  upon  the  guards ;  vainly  were  attempts  made  to  rally 
them;  they  could  not  be  brought  within  a  charging  dis* 
tanoe.  Napoleon,  overwhelmed  with  rage  and  despair,  wouU 
himsdf  have  led  them  on  to  a  second  attack,  but  he  was  dia- 
soaded  from  the  enterprise 

We  now  approach  the  last  and  decisive  scene  of  this  eveotr 
fill  day.  The  remainder  of  the  Prussian  army  had  at  length 
arrived  with  Blncher.  The  French  army  was  onlflankedy 
fictigued,  and  disheiartened  by  their  misfertnnes  and  eacerti<Hi : 
they  were  called  to  contend  with  fresh  troops,  burning  to 
revenge  the  loss  of  the  batde  of  Ligny.  For  some  time  the 
combat,  become  most  unequal,  was  gallantly  contested;  but 
the  Prussians  gained  ground.  At  this  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wdlington  directed  the  whde  British  line,  supported  by 
cavalry  and  infimtry,  to  charge.  The  shock  was  tremen- 
dous: after  a  brief  opposition,  the  first  French  line  was 
broken,  the  second  offered  but  little  resistance ;  in  a  moment 
.the  Fraich  army  was  plunged  into  the  most  firightfiil  confu- 
sion. Four  squares  of  the  imperial  guard,  with  Napoleon  at 
their  head;  Attempted  to  cover  the  retreat,  but  they  were  borne 
kway  by  the  torrent.  These  brave  troops,  who  disdained  to 
surrender,  were  almost  all  destroyed.  Overwhehned  by  the 
calamity  of  this  urretrievable  defeat.  Napoleon,  finding  that 
he  could  not  rally  the  fii^tives,  lost  his  presence  of  mind. 
No  pomt  of  retreat  had  been  designated :  order,  subordin- 
ation, and  discipline  were  no  more.  The  troops  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  day  had  shown  such  heroic  bravery,  were  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  panic-stricken  mob.  -  Artillefy,  bi^  . 
gage^  ammunition,  were  all  abandoned  without  resistance. 
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The  Pnittiaas  imdeitook  the  pnrsait,  which  eonturaed  tar 
thirty  miles:  during  the  whde  of  that  distanoe^  but  one  attempt 
Wad  made  to  repel  them.  Thns  tenninated  the  batde  of 
Waterloo,  fbnght  between  the  two  great^  commanders  of 
modem  times,  to  dedde  the  destiny  of  generations  yet  mibom. 
The  Dnke  of  Wellington  had  now  attained  the  summit  of 
gloiy.  The  splendor  of  his  other  Mlliant  victories  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  surpassing  brightness  of  this  achievement*  The 
vanquisher  of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  finest  army  he  had 
ever  conducted  into  the  Add,  was  raised  immeasurably  above 
all  competition,  and  all  adequate  panegyric  What  oihanoes 
the  glory  of  this  victory,  is  the  fiict,  that  many  of  the/oreign 
troops  who  were  united  witii  the  British  army  were  new 
levies.  We  have  seen  the  persevering  courage,  die  noUe 
i^lfniwat  .with  which,  during  upwards  of  seven  hours,  die 
British  soldiers  supported  a  defensive  confliety  under  ciroum- 
stances  which  would  not  merely  have  appaDed,  but  have 
nuttihilttipH  an  army  composed  of  any  odier  nation;  fer  it 
is  not  too  much  to  aflSrm,  that  nather  the  Russians  nor 
Pkiissians  would  have  maintained  that  dreadful  day.  The 
numbers  of  each  army  were  neariy  equal ;  die  supmority, 
however,  on  die  side  of  the  Frendi.  The  loss  of  the  British 
army  (in  which  number  we  indude  the  foreigners)  was  nearly 
iSOyOOO ;  diat  of  the  French,  upwards  of  50,000 ;  but  it  lost  its 
hearty  its  confidence  in  itself  and  its  commander. 

Buonaparte*(says  the  historian  of  the  batde  of  Waterloo*) 
was  die  first  to  quit  the  field  of  batde,  and  as  he  ran  the 
fiistest,  he  reached  Genappe  at  about  half  past  nine.  The 
single  street  of  which  this  village  is  composed  was  so  encum- 


•  <*  An  hklorical  account  of  the  batdcs  of  ligny,  Quatra  Bras,  and  Watik&oo, 
by  W.  Mndlbrd,  Xaq.'*  Thia  mart  inlercrt^  and  importanl  woric  ovght  to 
find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  thoae  who  wielded  the  sickle  of  death  in  that 
terrible  but  glorious  harvest  which  it  is  intended  to  oommemorate.  For  minute 
del^  tberaibve,  of  the  three  last  great  bafttiefl,— and  the  nkereat  triaes  con- 
nacled  wiA  efCBta,  whkh  have  conduoed  to  the  wdfiue  and  padflcation  of  Europe^ 
cannot  fiul  of  being  regfrded  with  curiosity,  —  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
M.  *s  Tolumey  the  style  and  arrangement  of  which  is  every  way  worthy  the  stu- 
pendous Acts  of  whidi  he  has  undertaken  the  record. 
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beied  with  baggage,  eaonoii,  &c.  thai:  an  hour  fiaps&i  hf&m 
he  cottld  «ffbet  hb  ingkiriou^  escape^  by  paasiag' alongside  the 
boiisea»  Hayiiig  at  length  got  tbrongh,  he  hurried  on  towarda 
Qvatite  BraSf  often  looking  beck  in  terror  to  aee  whetherthe 
Pniaaians  were  at  hia  heels*  After  he  had  passed  Quatre 
Baas  he  recover^  his  courage)  and  at  Oosseliea  ev«n  veo^ 
tured  to  disoKNmt,  walking  the  reominder  of  the  road  to 
Charleroi,  which  he  trayersed  on  horaeback  between  two  and 
thiee  </clock*  Be  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  a  meadow, 
called  MareioeUei  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Here  a 
laige  fire  was  made^  and  the  imperial  runaway  -  partook  ef 
some  wine  with  his  officers.  At  a  quarter  b^ore  five  o'clock^ 
having  taken  another  gukle^  to  whom  he  transferred  De  Cos- 
tar's  bor09»  he  remounted^  made  a  slight  bow^  and  rode  ofi^r 
ooptinning  his  expeditious  journey  to  Paris*  De  Coster's  re- 
ward was  a  single  napoleos^  given  him  by  General  Bertiaud  ^ 
and  he  was  left  to  find  his  way  back  on  foot.  Buonaparte 
scarcely  spoke  a  word  from  the  moment  he  conunenced  his 
flight,  till  he  icached  the  meadow  of  Mardnelle.  Many 
were  the  wretched  expedients  he  employed  to  divest  himself 
of  the  troublesome  attachment  of  his  soldiers^  whose  fidelity. 
he  feaiwl  might  iffove  a  beacon  to  guide  Ae  enemy  in  their 
pursuit.  ^>  Then  is  the  Emperor  1  Look  at  the  Emperor !" 
eiKdaimed  his  meUf  as  ibey  saw  the  hero  galk^ing  along :  a 
recognition  whkh  never  fiuled  to  quicken  hb  q^eed.  At  the 
gates  of  Phillipeiville  he  underwent  a  humiliating  examination 
by  the  seatinel»  who,  thoi^  the  Empero):  disclosed  himself 
rafiised  to  iet  his  Mi^jjesty  pass^  till  the  governor  of  the  place 
identified  the  timaums  auppliant.  When  the  scattered  wreck 
of  his  army  knew  that  he  had  sought  refuge  in  this  fortress, 
they  began  to  fixnu  a  sort  of  encampment  round  it  for  his  de- 
fence. The  pradent  fiigitive^  hdwe^r,  who  dreaded  lest  their 
presence  should  attract  his  pursuers,  contrived  to  disperse 
them  by  a  noble  stratiigwn.  He  sent  out  some  emissaries, 
who  ran  towards  the  camp,  exckummg  ^  The  Coesacke  1  tha 
Cossacks !  save  yourselves  V*  This  trick  was  successful,  and- 
Napoleon  was  enabled  to  outrun  his  followers/' 
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On  the  1^,  the  British  troops  b^an  their  march  towards 
Paris,  by  way  of  Nivelles*  The  I>uke  of  Welliiigton»  who 
was  in  constant  oorrespondence  with  Louis  XVIIL,  and  who 
justly  conceived  that  his  Majesty's  presence  woold  have  a 
beneficial  influence,  invited  him  to  r^iair  to  Cambray, 
whither  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  his  court  and  troops 
on  the  26ih»  From  this  phice,  two  days  after  his  arrival^  he 
iasued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  while  he  pronounced  pardon 
to  the  nation,  he  declared  vengeance  to  the  guilty  few  by 
whom  it  had  been  betrayed.  The  allied  generals,  meanwhile 
oontinued  their  march  towards  the  Froich  capitaL  The  army 
of  Blucher  was  one  day's  march  before  the  British,  in  cooso- 
quence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  obliged  to  halt  for 
his  pontoons  and  stores,  besides  the  delay  incident  upon  the 
Capture  of  Cambray  and  Peronne.  On  the  29th,  Blucher 
was  in  the  front  of  the  lines  between  St  Denis  and  Vincennea^ 
(which  the  enemy  had  repaired,  and  occupied  with  their  whole 
disposable  force,)  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Orville. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  Buonaparte  quitted  Paris, 
never  to  return.  He  arrived  at  the  Palais  d'£lys6e  towards 
the  evening  of  June  20th,  aeoompanied  by  his  brother  Jerome, 
General  Drouet,  and  other  officers.  Great  part  of  the  night 
was  consumed  in  preparing  the  bulletin,  which' announced  to 
the  French  the  extent  of  their  calamities.  With  60,000  dis- 
ciplined troops  Napoleon  was  now  to  meet  the  shock  of 
confederated  £urope;  for  at  Waterloo  he  had  encountered 
little  more  than  its  advanced  guard.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attempt  a  narration  of  the  altercations  and  disputes  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies*  The  m^ority  demanded  the  abdica- 
tion of  N^x>leon,  who,  unwilling  to  wait  until  compulsory 
measores  were  proposed, .  agreed  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
France  in  fovour  of  his  son,'  (declaring  that  his  own  *^.  pditaeal 
life  was  terminated,")  whom  he  proclaimed  under,  the.  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  On  the  2Sd  a  commission,  of  government  was 
i^ppointedy  consisting .  of  .five .  individuals,  Fouch^  Camot, 
Canlincourt,  Grenier,  and  Quinette.  The  next  day,  a  pro- 
clamation announced  that  plenipotentiaries  had  set  off  from 
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Paris  to  treat  with  die  allies  for  peace;  they  also  adopted 
measures  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  capital*  After  a 
noisy  and  quarrelsome  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it 
was  agreed  that  Niqx)leon  IL  should  be  proclaimed. 

Buonaparte  remained  in  Paris  as  long  as  was  compatible 
with  his  personal  safety :  but  Fouch^  had  been  deputed  to 
acquaint  him  that  even  his  presence  in  the  French  metropolis 
was  an  impediment  to  any  pacific  arrangemait  with  the  alliea. 
He  therefore  consented  to  withdraw;  and,  after  iasoing  an 
address  to  his  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to  provoke  a  civil  war^ 
he  departed  June  29th  for  Rochefort  Fouch^  immediately 
communicated  the  important  &ct  to  the  Chamber  of  Peen, 
observing,  **  that  the  commission  of  government  had  au- 
thorised the  minister  of  marine  to  arm  two  frigates  for  con- 
veying Nqwleon  to  the  United  States,  and  that  General 
Becker  was  entrusted  with  the  safeQr  of  his  person  during  bia 
journey." 

The  French  still  continued  their  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence of  Paris.  The  allies  advanced,  and  on  1st  July  the 
British  took  up  a  position,  with  their  right  on  the  hd^it 
of  Biochebourg,  and  their  left  upon  the  Forest  of  Bondy, 
while  the  Prussian  army  had  its  third  corps  near  St.  Germain, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  its  first  on  the  right.  The 
fourth  also  arrived  during  the  night  in  that  ne%hbourhood« 
Blueher  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  enemy,  particulariy  on 
the  heights  of  St  Cloud  and  Meudon ;  but  the  gaUantry  of 
the  Prussian  troops  enabled  them,  not  only  to  estabMsh  tbem- 
sdves  upon  the  heights  of  Meudon,  but  also  in  the  village  of 
hey.  On  the  Sd  July  the  latter  place  was  attacked  by  die 
French,  10,000  strong ;  but  they  were,  in  the  event,  repulsed. 
Pereeivii^  that  a  communication  was  estaUidied  by  a  hrii%e 
between,  the  two  armies,  which  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  had 
erected  at  Aigenteuil,  and  that  a  British  corps  was  movii^ 
towards  Pont  da  Nenilly,  thegr  sent  a  fli^  of  truce  to  desire  Ifae 
firing  might  cease  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  inth  a  view,  to 
the  condnabii  of  a  military  convention* 

The  tenns  ci  the  treaty  w^ere  soon  agreed  upon;     On  the 
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Tth,  Paris  was  evacuated  by  the  rebel  troops ;  and  the  next 
day  Louis  XVIII.  once  more  entered  it. 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Rochefort  on  8d  July,  the  day  on 
which  Paris  capitulated.  His  avowed  intention  was  to  have 
emigrated  to  the  United  States ;  and  to  effect  this  object  seve- 
ral schemes  were  resorted  to,  all  of  which,  however,  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  rendered  abortive.  When 
he  heard  of  the  capitulation  of  the  French  capital.  Napoleon 
b^an  to  be  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety.  He  applied  to 
the  British  squadron  for  permission  to  pass,  giving  a  solemn 
assurance  that  he  intended  to  retire  to  the  United  States* 
This  request  was  of  course  refused.  His  only  alternative^ 
therefore,  was  to  surrender,  (which  he  calb  throwing  himself 
iipcm  the  generosity  of  the  English,)  or  to  remain  until  he 
was  seized  upon  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  preferred 
the  former ;  and,  after  finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  other 
'terms  from  Captain  Maitland  than  that  he  should  be  con- 
veyed to  England,  and  remain  there  at  the  final  discretion  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  he  addressed  his  Royal  Highness  the 
foUowing  laconic  epistle : 

<<  Roch^/brt,  13  Julia,  1815. 
**  Altessk  Rot  ale, 

'<  En  butte  aux  Actions  qui  divisent  mon  paysy  et  ^  rini- 
miti^  des  plus  grandes  puissances  de  U  Europe,  j'ai  termine  ma 
carriere  politique;  et  je  viens,  comma  ThemistocI^  m'a«eoir 
sur  les  foyers  du  peufde  Brittamqoe.  Je  me  mis  sons  la  pio- 
tection  de  ses  lois,  que  je  reclame  de  votre  Altesse  Royale^ 
Gomme  le  plus  puissant,  le  pins  constant^  et  le  plus  genereux 
de  mes  aoril.  '^'  > 

"  NAPOLEON." 

Having  achieved  this  celebrated  composition,  on  July  15th, 
he  was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  (Captain  Maitland,) 
which  immediately  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  Torbay  on  24th. 
The  most  urgent  solicitations  were  made,  to  obtain  for 
Buonaparte  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  England.  These 
were,  however,  ineffective,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that 
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he  should  be  conveyed  to  St.  Helena.  Against  such  a  de- 
cision it  was  sufficiently  natural  for  him  to  remonstrate :  lie 
desired  to  be  considered  as  the  guest  of  England,  but  tliis 
country  refused  to  consider  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
prisoner.  After  mature  deliberation  with  her  allies,  she 
undertook  to  provide  him  an  asylum,  where  his  life  at  least 
would  be  secure.  On  October  1815,  therefore,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Northumberland,  in  which 
vessel  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  where  he 
arrived  with  his  small  suite  on  17th  October  1815. 

Previously  to  his  removal  from  the  Bellerophon,  Buonaparte 
was  recommended  to  select  three  of  his  suite  to  accompany 
him  to  St.  Helena.  .Count  Bertrand  wa$  at  that  time  sup- 
.posed  to  be  particularly  proscribed;  but  Lord  Keith  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  including  him  in  the  number 
of  the  exiled  Emperor's  attendants :  the  others  were  Count 
Las  Casas,  and  General  Count  Montholon  and  Lieutenant- 
.general  Gourgaud,  his  two  aides-de-camp,  who  were  especially 
attached  to  his  person. 

Many  objections  have  been  started  at  various  times,  as  to 
the  banishment  of  the  Ex-Emperor  to  this  secure  station. 
The  following  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  strike  us  as  being  particularly  moderate^ 
and  in  point : 

**  We  have  stated  the  necessity  of  dethroning  Buonaparte : 
—  the  complete  security  of  his  person  appears  to  be  an 
-unavoidable  consequence  of  the  same  necessity.  As  long  as 
he  was  at  large,  either  in  France  or  elsewhere,  he  became  a 
rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  and  the  discontented.  While 
there  was  a  possibility  of  his  again  mounting  the  throne,  the 
great  remains  of  his  party  never  could  be  expected  to  disperse 
and  form  new  connections.  While  he  continued  at  large,  no 
man  could  despair  of  his  fortunes,  after  the  extraordinary 
events  of  1815.  That  he  should  remain  quiet,  was  as  impos- 
sible as  that  he  should  prove  inoffensive  if  he  moved.  His 
residence  must  at  all  times  be  the  focus  of  intrigue  to  the 
enemies  of  the  restored  government,  both  in  France  and  in 
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foreign  states.  Then,  if  his  confinement  was  absolutely  neces-- 
sary,  his  banishment  seemed  almost  equally  essential  A* 
place  of  custody  was  required,  which  should  not  only  be 
sedire,  but  appear  so.  Not  only  must  his  escape  be  rendered 
impossible;  but  it  must  strike  all  mankind  as  ho^ess. 
Nothing  else  could  wean  from  him  the  attachment  erf*  his  fol- 
lowers; nothing  else  could  turn  the  minds  of  the  French* 
people  towards  their  new  condition,  with  undivided  interest  and 
affection;  nothing  else  could  derive  revolutionary  fiiction  of 
its  resource  and  incentive,  or  ordinary  political. discontent  of 
the  tendency  to  d^enerate  into  disaffection.  While  Buona- 
parte was  expected  —  and  he  was  sure  to  live  in  men's  hc^s^ 
as  long  as  his  return  was  not  made  physically  impossible  — 
no  such  thing  as  party,  and  consequently  no  free  constitution 
could  grow  up  in  France;  every  opposition  must  be  the 
fiction  of  the  £x-Einperor,  and  its  tendency  must  be  rebd-^ 
lious.  The  rest  of  Eun^,  as  well  as  France,  had  the  same 
interest  in  his  effectual  confinement;  and  no  country  more 
than  our  own.  To  say  nothing  of  the  interest  which  we  above 
all  nations  have  in  a  peaceable  neighbourhood  being  main- 
tained, the  progress  of  improvement  at  home  was  not  merely 
checked,  but  nearly  stopt,  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  alarm, 
while  the  greatest  of  all  our  dangers  continued  to  menace 
from  abroad.  To  every  proposition  of  reform,  how  temperate 
soever,  one  answer  was  ready  —  *  The  storm  still  rages  with- 
out, threatening  each  moment  to  level  all  before  it;  this  is  no 
time  for  touching  the  beams  in  order  to  repair  our  house :  let 
the  hurricane  pass  away,  and  we  shall  then  strengthen^  the 
building  by  removing  what  time  has  rotted.'  Any  attempt  to 
secure  Buonaparte's  person,  which  did  not  manifestly  render 
his  liberation  impracticable,  would  have  lefl:  too  much  ground 
for  men's  fears,  to  get  over  this  constant  objection  to  all  wise 
measmnes,  and  this  standing  defence  of  all  misgovemment  and 
abuse. 

^^  It  seems  equally  clear,  that  England  was  the  power  most 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  his  person.  Our 
interest  in  the  public  peace  of  Europe  was  less  biassed  by 
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selfish  oonsideffttions ;  we  were  less  likely  to  ase  otir  power 
over  him  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  others:  our  hi^  chfr- 
racter  for  honour  and  humanity,  gave  a  pledge  that  no 
UQuecessary  harshness  would  be  used,  and  no  ground  affiirded 
for  the  suspicions  usually  attendant  upon  the  keepers  of  de- 
throned monarchs,  when  they  pay  the  ddtit  of  nature  befixte 
the  accustomed  time«  The  place  chosen,  admitted  by  all 
competait  judges  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  main  object  of 
perfect  and  manifest  security,  with  no  other  drawbacks  upon 
the  comfort  of  the  prisoner  than  its  distance  and  its  confined 
limits  —  both  of  which  are  essentially  necessary  for  fiilfiUi^g 
the  conditions,  both  being  required  to  render  die  confinemait 
complete^  and  to  make  its  completeness  apparent  For  these 
reasons,  no  opposition  seems  to  have  been  offered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  hardly  any  in  the  Ixurds,  to  the  UUs 
for  enabling  the  government  to  detain  Buonaparte." 

We  sulgoin  the  following  code  of  instructions,  drawn  up 
by  the  British  minister,  for  the  guidance  of  Admiral  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  to  whom  the  care  of  Buonaparte  was  en- 
tirely consigned^  until  the  arrival  at  St  Hdena  of  the  new 
governor*  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

INSTRUCTIONS, 

**  When  General  Buonaparte  leaves  the  Bellerophon  to  go  oa 
board  the  Northumberland^  it  will  be  the  properest  moment  f<»^ 
Admiral  Cockbum  to  have  the  effects  examined  which  General 
Buonaparte  may  have  brought  with  him, 

**  The  Admiral  will  allow  all  the  baggage,  wine,  and  provistoss 
which  the  General  may  have  brought  with  him^  to  be  taken  oa 
board  the  Northumberland. 

**  Among  the  baggage,  his  table-service  is  to  be  understood  as 
included,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  as  to  seem  rather  an  article 
to  be  converted  into  ready  money  than  for  real  use. 

**  His  money,  his  diamonds,  and  hn  valnaMe  eActs,  (oebse^ 
quently  bills  of  exchaoge  also,)  of  whatever  kind  they  nay  be^ 
must  be  delivered  up.  The  Admiral  will  declare  to  the  Genersia 
that  the  British  Government  by  no  means  intends  to  confiscate  his 
property,  but  merely  to  take  upon  itself  the  administration  of  hia 
effects,  to  hinder  him  from  using  them  as  a  means  to  promote  his 
Sight.  18 
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**  The  exanuBation  shall  be  made  in  the  pretence  of  a  penon 
named  by  the  General :  the  inventory  of  the  effects  to  be  retained, 
shall  be  signed  by  this  person  as  well  as  by  the  Rear-admiral,  and 
by  the  person  whom  he  shall  appoint  to  draw  up  the  inventory. 

'*  The  interest  on  the  principal,  (according  as  his  property  is 
more  or  less  considerable,)  shall  be  applied  to  hb  sapport;  and  in 
this  respect  the  principal  arrangements  to  be  left  to  him. 

**  For  this  reason,  he  can,  from  time  to  time,  signify  his  widiea 
to  the  Admiral,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  of  St  Helena, 
and  afterwards  to  the  latter;  and  if  no  objection  lies  to  be  made  to 
his  proposal,  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor  can  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  disbursement  will  be  paid  by  bill»  on  His  Ma^ 
jest's  treasury. 

**  la  case  of  death,  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by  a  last 
will,  and  be  assured  that  the  contents  of  bis  testament  shall  be 
faithfully  executed. 

<*  As  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  cause  a  part  of  his  property 
to  pass  for  the  property  of  the  persons  of  his  suite,  it  must  be 
signified  that  the  property  of  his  attendaoto  is  subject  to  ihe  same 
regulations. 

**  The  disposal  of  the  troops  intended  to  guard  him,  must  be 
left  to  the  Governor.  The  latter,  however,  has  received  a  notice, 
in  the  case  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  to  act  according' 
to  the  desire  of  the  Admiral. 

**  The  General  must  be  constantly  attended  by  an  officer  qn 
pointed  either  by  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor.  If  the  Genenil 
18  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  where  the  sentinels  are  placed, 
one  orderly  man  at  least  must  accompany  the  officer.  When  ships 
arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  the  General  must  be 
oonfined  to  the  limits  where  the  sentinels  are  placed*  During^ 
this  time  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  is  forbiddeiu 
His  companions  in  St.  Helena  are  subject,  during  this  time,  to  the 
same  rules,  and  must  remain  with  him.  At  other  times  it  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Admiral  or  Governor  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  concerning  them. 

<*  It  must  be  signified  to  the  General,  that  if  he  makes  any  at- 
tempts to  fly,  he  will  be  put  under  close  confinement;  and  it  must 
be  notified  to  his  attendants,  that  if  it  should  be  found  they  are 
plotting  to  prepare  for  the  General's  flight,  tliey  shall  be  separated 
fkam  him,  and  likewise  put  under  close  confinement. 

"  All  letters  addressed  to  the  General,  or  to  persons  in  his 
suite,  must  be  delivered  to  the  Admiral  or  Governor,  who  wHt 
ffved  then  before  he  suffers  them  to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom 
tiiey  are  addressed*  Letters  written  by  the  General  or  his  suile« 
are  subject  to  the  same  rule.  * 
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**  No  letter  that  does  not  come  to  St.  Helena  through  die  Se* 
cretary  of  State  must  be  communicated  to  the  General  or  hw 
ItttendantSy  if  it  is  written  by  a  person  not  living  in  the  island.  All 
their  letters,  addressed  to  persons  not  living  in  the  island,  must  go 
under  the  cover  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

**  It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  General,  that  the  Governor 
and  Admiral  have  precise  orders  to  inform  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment of  all  his  wishes  and  representations  which  he  may 
desire  to  address  to  it ;  in  this  respect  they  need  not  use  any  pre- 
caution :  but  the  paper  on  which  such  request  or  representation 
ife  written,  must  be  communicated  to  them  open,  that  they  may 
both  read  it,  Itnd  when  they  send  it,  accompany  it  with  such  ob- 
servations as  they  may  judge  necessary. 

**  Till,  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  the  Admiral  must  be 
considered  as  entirely  responsible  for  the  person  of  General  Buon- 
aparte ;  and  His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  of  the  inclination  of  the 
present  Governor  to  concur  with  the  Admiral  for  this  purpose. 

**  The  Admiral  has  full  power  to  retain  the  General  on  board 
his  ship,  or  convey  him  on  board  again,  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 
secure  detention  of  his  person  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

*^  When  the  Admiral  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  the  Governor  will, 
upon  his  representation,  adopt  measures  for  sending  immediately 
to  England,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  East  Indies,  such  offi- 
cers or  persons  in  the  military  corps  of  St.  Helena,  as  the  Admiral* 
either  because  they  are  foreigners,  or  on  account  of  their  character 
or  dispositions,  shall  think  it  advisable  to  dismiss  from  the  military 
service  in  St.  Helena. 

*^  If  there  are  strangers  in  tlie  island,  whose  residence  in  the 
country  shall  seem  to  be  with  a  view  of  becoming  instrumental  in 
the  flight  of  General  Buonaparte,  he  must  take  measures  to  re^ 
move  them. 

''  The  whole  coast  of  the  island,  and  all  ships  and  boats  that 
visit  it,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Admiral.  He 
fixes  the  places  which  the  boats  may  visit :  and  the  Governor  will 
send  a  si^cient  guard  to  the  points  where  the  Admiral  may  con- 
sider this  precaution  to  be  necessary. 

**  The  Admiral  will  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  watch 
over  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every  ship,  and  to  prevent  all 
communication  with  the  coast,  except  such  as  he  shall  allow. 

^*  Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a  certain  necessary  in- 
tervaly  any  foreign  mercantile  vessel  from  going  in  future  to  St. 
Helena. 

^'  If  the  General  should  be  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  the 
Admiral  and  Governor  will  each  name  a  physician,  who  enjoys 
their  colifidence,  in  order  to  attend  the  Greneral,  in  common  with 
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h»  own  physician :  they  will  give  them  strict  orders  to  give  in 
every  day  a  report  of  the  state  of  bis  health. 

**  In  case  of  his  death,  the  Admiral  will  give  orders  to  convey 
his  body  to  England. 

"  Given  at  the  War  Office,  July  30th,  1815." 

On  the  12th  of  April  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to  whom  the 
custody  of  Buonaparte's  person  was  consigned,  under  similar 
regulations  to  those  quoted  above.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
enter  into  the  petty  disputes  which  have  occupied  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers  as  to  the  propriety  of  Buonaparte's 
treatment.  The  governor  of  the  island  was  under  heavy 
penalties,  including  the  compromisement  of  his  character,  ast 
well  as  the  forfeiture  of  his  situation,  not  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  his  prisoner.  The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  on  a  former 
occasion  afforded  ample  excuse  for  all  those  restrictions  which 
in  any,  even  the  remotest,  degree  referred  to  the  security  of  his 
person.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  furnished  with  unequivocal 
orders  from  this  government,  from  which  it  was  not  at  his 
option  to  deviate  without  exhibiting  a  dereliction  of  his  duty 
in  the  important  responsibility  which  had  been  vested  in  him. 
In  attending  to  these  instructions,  he  could  not  fail  of  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  Napoleon  and  his  adherents :  he  could 
not  have  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his  country  had  it  beea 
otherwise.  The  main  grievance  would  seem  to  have  been, 
that  the  Ex-Emperor  was  so  securely  watched  as  to  preclude 
altogether  the  possibility  of  his  effecting  his  escape.  The 
frequent  and  petulant  remonstrances  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
dependants  to  the  governor,  against  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed,  absolutely,  by  the  British  Grovemment, 
upon  him  and  suite,  might  probably  have  indisposed  the 
fbrmer  to  shew  him  any  indulgence  inconsistent  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

In  1817,  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  Buonaparte^ 
through  the  Count  de  Montholon,  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowey 
which  ezdted  much  attention  and  sympathy,  until  Lord  Hol- 
land brought  it  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  where  it  received  a 
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complete  refutation  from  Earl  Bathurst,  a  portion  of  whoie 
speech  on  the  subject  we  here  subjoin,  as  it  contains,  not  only 
the  complaints  of  Buonaparte,  but  his  Lordship's  reply  to 
them. 

On  Tuesday,  March  18. 1817,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Lord 
Holland  for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

"  The  noble  mover  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  motion, 
partly  on  a  paper  written  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  a^oed 
Count  Montholon,  and  partly  on  rumoura  which  had  readied  hin^ 
from  other  quarters.  It  was  not  his  (Earl  B.'s)  intention  to  reply 
to  these  rumours,  any  more  than  to  a  p^er  signed  by  a  man 
named  Santini,  to  which  no  credit  whatever  was  due.  It  was 
creditable  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  had  not  made  that  paper  the 
foundation  of  his  remarks ;  for  no  one,  looking  at  it  for  a  moment^ 
could  &tl  to  perceive  that  it  was  full  of  the  grossest  misrepresent* 
ations.  He  (Earl  B.)  should  therefore  look  upon  that  publicatioQ 
as  disavowed,  and  thus  totally  unworthy  of  attention,  and,should 
confine  his  remarks  to  that  paper  which  certainly  was  authentic, 
and  which  was  signed  by  the  Count  de  Montholon.  He  should 
first  show  to  their  Lordships  what  the  instructions  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  were,  and  he  should  then  show  that  all  the  com^ainta  con- 
tained in  that  paper,  written  by  order  of  Napoleon  BuoBapane» 
either  arose  out  of  the  due  execution  of  those  instructions,  or  were 
misrepresentations  of  facts,  or  were  direct  and  absolute  false- 
hoods. In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  instructions  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  their  Lordships  had  been  long  in  possession  of  these  in- 
•tractions ;  for  when  Admind  Cockburn  went  oat  to  St.  Helena, 
instructions  were  given  him,  which  would  apply  to  him  while  he 
remained  there,  and  which  would  also  apply  to  his  successor  after 
his  departure.  These  instructions  had  been  published  on  the 
continent,  whence  they  had  found  their  way  to  the  papers  in  this 
country.  That  authentic  copy  had  been  long  before  their  Lord- 
ships,  and  it  was  the  geneial  opinion  they  contained  noCbii^ 
improper,  considering  the  end  for  which  they  were  drawn  np* 
Those  instructions  considered  Napoleon  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
consequently  laid  down  this  general  rule,  that  all  restrictiona 
should  be  imposed  which  were  necessary  to  his  secure  detention, 
but  that  no  restrictions  should  be  imposed  which  were  not  neces- 
sary to  that  detention.  This  principle,  he  was  pr^ared  to  show, 
bad  actuated  all  the  instructions  from  his  Majesty's  Oovemoieniy 
and  all  the  steps  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  taken  in  pucsuaaee 
of  those  instructions.     Up  to  this  moment  he  was  prepared  also  to 
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State  there  had  bMA  no  MibtUntiTe  aitenitio&  of  tkoieinstnictkNH. 
AU  the  cemmunicatioDs  from  the  Gorenunent  to  St  Heleoa  had 
been  rather  in  the  way  of  explanation  than  inatructions*  and 
whatever  change  had  taken  plaoe,  either  in  the  explanation  of 
the  inatructionsy  or  the  execution  of  them,  were  to  the  benefit  of 
the  peraon  who  was  the  subject  of  it.  He  should  classiiy  the 
comphints  made  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  individual,  and 
should  then  read  what  parts  of  the  instruction  applied  to  the 
several  heads  of  those  complaints.  The  complainu  which  had 
been  made,  m^^t  be  reduced  under  two  heads.  1st.  Restrictions 
as  to  the  communication  of  the  prisoner  with  others,  either  in 
writing  or  personally ;  and,  2d.  Those  complaints  which  apply 
to  the  personal  treatment  of  the  individual  himself.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  communications  with  others  by  writing,  the  noble 
mover  had  stated  that  there  was  an  utter  impoisibihty  of  his  com- 
municating with  his  wife  and  child,  or  rehuions.  Now  he  (Earl  B.> 
diould  read  the  part  of  the  instructions  which  referred  to  all 
communications  in  writing  with  the  individual  in  question.  The 
instructions  were  these : 

**  <  All  letters  addressed  to  the  General,  or  to  persons  in  his( 
suite,  must  be  delivered  to  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor,  (as  the 
ease  may  be,)  who  will  read  them  before  they  are  delivered  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

**  *  Letters  written  by  the  General,  or  his  suite,  are  subject  to 
Ae  same  rule, 

*'  *  No^  letter  that  comes  to  St  Helena,  except  through  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  must  be  communicated  to  the  General  or  his 
attendants,  if  it  be  written  by  a  person  not  residing  on  the  island ; 
imd  letters  addressed  to  persons  not  living  on  the  island,  anist  go 
vnder  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

^  '  It  win  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  General,  that  the  Gover- 
ned and  Admiral  are  strictly  commanded  to  inform  his  Majesty's 
Gk>vemment  of  all  the  wishes  and  representations  which  the 
General  may  desire  to  address  to  it  In  this  respect  they  need 
mat  use  any  precaution ;  but  the  paper  in  which  such  requeA  or 
vepreaentation  is  written,  must  be  communicated  to  them  open^ 
tbat  they  may  read  it,  and  accompany  it  with  such  observations 
mm  they  may  think  necesswy.' 

**  Thus,  then,  whea  Ni^eoo  Buonaparte  represented  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  write  to  those  to  whom  he  washed  to 
wlite,  it  was  not  true.  If  he  meant  to  say  that  he  could  not  write 
vrithout  those  letters  being  opened,  that  was  merely  in  conformity 
to  the  instructions  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Governor. 
Put  he  had  no  right  to  represent  that  as  an  absolute  prohibition, 
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which  was  only  optional.  The  next  complaint  was,  that  he  ha^ 
not  received  letters  from  his  .relations  and  friends  in  Europe,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  receive  them.  This  was  not  true; 
it  was  not  impossible  for  any  of  his  relations  and  friends  to  com- 
municate with  him,  if  they  chose  to  send  their  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  they  would  be  opened,  and  afterwards 
undoubtedly  would  be  forwarded  to  him.  But  there  was  one  pre- 
liminary to  his  receiving  letters  from  his  friends,  which  was,  that 
his  friends  should  write  to  him  ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  only  one 
of  his  relations  had  written  to  him,  namely,  his  brother  Joseph, 
whose  letter  reached  the  office  in  October  last,  ^ere  it  was- 
opened,  and  immediately  forwarded  to  him.  Another  complaint* 
of  the  same  nature  was,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  send  & 
sealed  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Of  course.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,, 
if  any  application  had  been  made  to  him,  would  have  obeyed  the 
instructions  which  had  been  read  to  their  Lordships ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  application  had  been  made  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on 
that  subject.  An  application  had  indeed  been  made  to  Sir  Geo. 
Cockburn,  (he  believed  from  Count  Bertrand,)  to  know  whether, 
if  a  letter  were  written  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he 
would  undertake  to  deliver  it  without  suffering  it  to  be  opened  bjr 
any  person.  Sir  6.  Cockburn,  of  course,  could  give  no  such 
assurance ;  but  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  communicate  the  sub*- 
stance  of  his  instructions  respecting  letters  written  by  General 
Buonaparte,  and  then  leave  him  to  his  judgment  how  he  migfat: 
act.  Since  that  time  no  further  application  of  that  nature  had 
been  received.  In  directing  that  any  complaint  against  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Governor  towards  General  Buonaparte,  sent  to  the 
Government  in  this  country,  should  be  left  open,  there  was  not 
any  discretion  remaining  with  the  Governor,  whether  he  would 
or  would  not  transmit  them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
letter.  The  object  of  this  regulation  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
protect  the  Governor  against  frivolous  charges,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  grave  charge  could  be  adduced,  to  insure  relief 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  because  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  back  to  St.  Helena  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
it,  before  steps  could  be  taken  to  remove  the  inconvemenoe 
complained  of.  It  was  in  that  sense  that  this  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions had  been  taken  by  General  Buimaparte,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  G.  Cockburn  to  him,  of  which  he  should 
read  a  passage.    The  passage  ran  to  this  effect : 

^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  you,   that  the  spirit 
which  influenced  his  Majesty's  Government  in  this  part  of  then: 
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liiBtructioDSy  was  the  desire  of  speedily  remedying  any  incon- 
venience you  might  have  to  complain  of;  but,  though  Uie  spirit 
is  favourable  to  you»  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance, 
that  it  is  due  in  justice  to  me  and  my  successors,  to  prevent  any 
complaint  against  us  from  being  known  in  Europe  for  six  montlis 
without  being  accompanied  by  any  observation  from  us.* 

"  Now,  it  was  clear,  that  as  the  Governor  was  bound  to  send 
every  charge  against  him  to  Europe,  that  General  Buonaparte  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  complain.  As  to  the  sealed  letters  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  Sir  G.  Cockburn  or  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  thought  fit  to  allow  any  such  letters  to  come 
to  Europe,  sealed  up,  he  (Earl  B.)  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  open  them.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  mover,  that  if  he 
had  prevented  any  such  letters  from  reaching  his  Royal  Highness, 
he  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  base  and  unwarrantable  breach  of 
duty ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  this  country,  where  the  ministers 
were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign,  he  did  not  know 
hew  he  could  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  such  communications.  The  next  com- 
.plaint  of  General  Buonaparte  was,  that  when  he  had  requested  to 
have  some  books  from  Europe,  those  which  referred  to  modern 
times  had  been  kept  back*  The  fact  was  this:  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he  expressed  a  wish  for  some  books  to  com* 
pleie  his  library,  and  a  list  was  made  out  by  General  Buonaparte 
himself,  and  transmitted  to  this  country.  This  list  was  sent  to  an 
eminent  French  bookseller  in  this  town,  with  orders  to  supply 
such  of  the  books  as  he  had,  and  to  obtain  the  rest  from  other 
i>ooksellers*  As  several  of  the  books  were  not  to  be  obtained  in 
London,  the  bookseller  was  desired  to  write  to  Paris  for  them. 
He  accordingly  obtained  some  of  them  from  Paris,  but  otliers  of 
them  could  not  be  obtained ;  those  which  could  not  be  procured, 
were  principally  on  military  subjects.  These  books,  to  the  amount 
i>f  13  or  1400/.  worth,  (which  the  memorial  called  a  few  books,) 
were  sent,  with  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented tlie  others  from  having  been  sent.  This  anxiety  to  attend, 
to  the  wishes  of  the  individual  in  question  was  not  at  sdl  taken,  in 
the  p^er  he  had  referred  to,  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission.  A 
complaint  connected  with  this  was,  that  newspapers  had  been 
withheld.  As  to  this  he  should  say,  that  if  the  noble  mover 
thought  that  General  Buonaparte  should  be  furnished  with  all  the 
journals  he  required,  he  (Earl  B.)  had  a  different  sense  of  the 
course  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  And  this  opinion 
was  grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  attempts  had  been  made, 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  to  hold  communications  with 
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Napoleon.  The  next  complaint  wb8»  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  a  bookseller.  Now,  this  was  not  true, 
unless  it  meant  that  that  correspondence  could  not  be  carried  on 
under  sealed  letters ;  for  there  was  no  reason  for  preventing  that 
correspondence,  unless  it  was  carried  on  in  that  particular  manner. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  could  not  correspond  even  widi  his  banker 
or  agent.  Now  it  was,  in  point  of  hct^  open  to  him  to  enter  upon 
anj  such  correspondence  under  the  restrictions  he  bad  mentioned : 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  a  letter  to  a  banker  should  be  sent 
sealed  up.  He  (Earl  B.)  did  not  deny,  that  in  a  correspondence 
between  friends,  the  necessity  of  sending  letters  open  was  a  most 
severe  restriction,  because  it  was  impossible  to  consign  to  paper 
the  warm  effusions  of  the  heart,  under  the  consdousness  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  cold  eye  of  an  inspector.  But  this  did 
not  apply  to  a  correspondence  with  a  banker.  Who  had  ever 
heard  of  an  affectionate  draught  on  a  banking-house,  or  an  enthu- 
siastic order  for  the  sale  of  stock  ?  He  now  came  to  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  charge,  which  was,  that  the  letter  sent  by  Genend 
Buonaparte,  or  persons  of  his  suite,  were  read  by  subaltern  officers. 
This  was  not  true :  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  exercised  the  tmst  re- 
posed in  him  with  the  utmost  delicacy ;  and  when  any  letters  were 
transmitted  through  his  hands,  had  never  permitted  any  individua], 
however  confidential,  to  see  them,  whedier  they  were  addressed  to 
individuals  at  home  or  at  St.  Helena.  It  was  difficult  to  know  on 
what  general  charges  were  founded ;  but  the  fbUowing  occurrence 
was  the  only  one  which  he  could  conceive  to  have  any  reference 
to  it :  when  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  first  sent  out  to  St.  He- 
lena, from  the  haste  in  which  the  ships  sailed,  they  were  left  in 
want  of  many  necessaries,  such  as  linen  and  other  articles  of  diat 
kind*  It  was  judged  that  great  inconvenience  might  be  felt,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  they  could  send  to  this  country  for 
them;  and,  accordingly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  articles 
were  sent  out  in  anticipation  of  their  wants.  It  so  happened,  that 
about  tlie  time  when  these  articles  arrived.  Las  Casas  wrote  a 
letter  to  Europe,  which  of  course  came  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  found  that  it  contained  an  order  for  some 
of  those  very  articles  which  had  been  sent  out.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
then  wrote  to  Las  Casas,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  those  articles 
which  he  had  ordered,  and  which  were  much  at  his  service,  and 
observed,  that  it  would  not  perhaps  be  necessary  to  send  the  letter, 
or  that  he  might  now  omit  that  order.  Las  Casas  returned  an 
answer  full  of  reproaches  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  his  presumption, 
in  reading  a  fetter  directed  to  a-lady,  and  for  oiFering  him  articles 
out  of  a  common  stock,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  solely 
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sapported  by  the  Emperor.  Thus  was  Sir  HodBon  Lowe  treated, 
«-  and  such  was  tlie  only  foundation  for  this  part  of  the  charge.  — 
The  next  complaint  was  in  these  words :  — 

*'  *  Letters  have  arrived  at  St.  Helena  for  officers  in  the  suite  of 
the  Emperor ;  they  were  broken  open  and  transmitted  to  you,  but 
you  have  not  communicated  them,  because  they  did  not  come 
through  the  channel  of  the  English  ministry.  They  had  thus  to 
go  back  4000  leagues,  and  these  officers  had  the  grief  of  knowing 
that  there  was  intelligence  on  the  rock  from  their  wives»  their 
mothers,  their  children,  and  that  they  could  not  know  the  nature 
of  it  for  six  months.     The  heart  revolts  at  this.' 

''  Now  this  was  a  direct  falsehood,  for  which  there  was  not  the 
smallest  foundation.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  on  seeing  this  passage  io 
the  memorial,  wrote  to  Montholon,  saying  there  was  no  foundatioa 
for  this  charge,  and  calling  on  him  to  give  instances.  No  instances 
had  been  given,  no  answer  had  been  returned ;  and  the  reason 
was  this,  that  the  assertion  was  absolutely  false.  Indeed,  in  the 
voluminous  papers  which  had  been  transmitted  from  St.  Helena* 
nothing  was  more  painfully  disgusting  than  the  utter  indifference 
to  truth  shown  throughout.  Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  re- 
striction on  communication  by  letter  with  General  Buonaparte,  he 
abould  proceed  to  the  complaints  of  restraints  on  his  personal 
iatercomrse  with  others.  He  should  read  the  part  of  the  instruc* 
tiens  which  referred  to  this  subject,  and  which  had  been  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  country,  and  to  which  no  objection  had  ever 
been  made.    The  words  were  these :  ^^ 

**  *  When  ships  arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  sight,  the 
General  must  remain  confined  within  the  boundary  where  sen«>> 
tineis  are  placed.  During  this  interval,  all  intercourse  with  the 
kihdbitaDts  is  forbidden.*  Such  was  the  letter  of  the  instruction; 
but  the  execution  of  it  had  b^en  very  liberal :  persons  who  arrived 
at  the  island  were,  on  procuring  a  pass  from  the  Governor  or  Ad* 
miral,  permitted  to  go  up  to  Longwood;  but  to  prevent  the 
privacy  of  the  General  from  being  broken  in  up<m  by  die  curiosi^ 
of  individuals,  they  were  prevented  from  going  to  Longwood,  u»* 
leas  they  obtained  the  prevbus  consent  of  Count  Bertraad,  or 
aoaie  of  the  individuals  near  his  person.  The  complaint  that  all 
inteieeurse  with  the  inhabitants  was  prevented  was  untrue.  It 
was  true  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  approach  hiai  without  a 
pass,  but  there  was  no  instance  in  iriiidi  a  pass  had  been  refused* 
or  that  any  had  been  prevented  from  going  to  him ;  but  those  who 
bad  been  detected  in  atteroptmg  to  approach  him  in  disguise,  or  in 
lUse  chavaoters.  It  had  been  also  said,  that  he  hod  been  prevent 
ed  from  having  any  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
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There  was  no  foundation  for  this*  He  had  on  one  occasion  enter- 
cd  into  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the  53d  regiment,  in  which 
he  bestowed  high  praises  upon  that  regiment  and  its  officers^  (none 
of  which  could  be  too  high  for  their  deserts,)  and  then  expressed 
a  regret  that  all  intercourse  with  them  was  interdicted  him.  The 
officer  assured  him  that  no  such  interdiction  existed,  at  which  he 
expressed  some  surprise,  but  since  that  time  he  had  not  more  fre- 
quent communication  with  them  than  he  had  previously,  when  he 
supposed  the  prohibition  which  he  so  much  lamented  to  have 
existed. 

<<  He  had  thus  answered  complaints  of  restrictions  on  tlie  com- 
munication of  Buonaparte  with  individuals,  either  by  letter  or 
personally  ;  and  he  should  next  advert  to  the  charges  respecting 
his  personal  treatment.  The  instructions  on  this  subject  were 
these:  ^  The  General  must  always  be  attended  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  General  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  boundary  where  the  sen- 
tinels are  placed,  he  must  be  accompanied  by  one  orderly-man  at 
least.'  Now  the  practice  had  been,  that  during  the  first  period 
of  his  confinement,  he  had  a  circumference  of  no  less  than  twelve 
miles,  in  which  he  might  ride  or  walk  without  the  attendance  of 
any  officers,  and  that  range  was  not  reduced  till  it  had  been  found 
that  he  had  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  tampering 
with  the  inhabitants.  That  range  was  now  reduced  to  eight  miles 
instead  of  twelve,  and  within  that  boundary  he  might  at  present 
walk  without  the  attendance  of  any  officer.  Beyond  those  limits 
he  might  go  over  any  part  of  the  island,  attended  by  an  officer  of 
rank,  not  lower  than  a  captain  in  the  army.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  objected  that  there  was  aa  unreasonable 
degree  of  restraint.  The  next  complaint  which  the  noble  mover 
had  urged  was,  that  General  Buonaparte  could  not  move  out  of 
his  house  at  the  only  time  when  exercise  was  healthy  In  that 
climate.  Now,  the  fact  was,  that  though  he  had  not  free  passage 
through  the  island  after  sun-set,  he  might  at  any  hours  walk  in  his 
garden.  Sentinels  were  stationed  there  after  sun- set,  and  he  had 
expressed  his  dislike  to  walk  where  he  was  thus  watched.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  with  every  desire  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  after 
that  fixed  the  sentinels  in  places  where  they  would  not  look  od 
him.  Would  their  Lordships  wish  these  sentinels  to  be  removed 
altogether,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  likely  that  he  should 
escape?  Let  them  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  instead  of  de- 
bating on  the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  intelligence  wad 
brought  them  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that  General  Buonaparte  had 
actually  escaped.    Let  them  suppose,  that  instead  of  sitting  to 
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ditcugB  whether  a  little  more  or  little  less  restriction  should  be 
imposed,  that  they  had  thus  to  examine  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  at  their 
bar:  How  and  when  did  he  escape  ?  — In  the  early  part  of  the 
evening^  and  from  his  garden.  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels  ?  — 
The  sentinels  were  removed.  Why  were  they  removed  ?  —  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  desired  it ;  they  were  hurtful  to  his  feelings  ; 
they  were  then  removed,  and  Uius  was  he  enabled  to  escape. 
What  would  their  Lordships  think  of  such  an  answer  ?  He  begged 
them  to  consider  the  situation  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  —  in  what  a 
painful  and  invidious  station  he  was  placed.  If  General  Buon* 
aparte  escaped,  the  character  and  fortune  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
were  rained  for  ever :  and  if  no  attempts  were  made  to  e£Pect  that 
escape,  there  would  not  be  wanting  some,  from  false  motives  of 
compassion,  to  reproach  him  for  those  restrictions  which  had  pro- 
bably prevented  those  attempts  from  being  made.  It  was  now 
amd  in  the  memorial,  that  ^he  residence  pitched  upon  for  General 
Buonaparte  was  unpleasant  and  unwholesome :  he  could  only 
say,  that  this  was  not  the  general  account  of  that  place.  It  had 
^  formerly  been  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  it  was 
not  the  custom  for  lieutenant-governors  to  choose  the  most  uu;^ 
pleasant  and  unwholesome  spots :  neither  had  this  been  the 
fdrmer  opinion  of  General  Buonaparte  himself.  When  the  Ge- 
neral had  first  been  sent  Acre,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  Sir 
G.  Cockbum  to  fix  on  a  residence  for  him,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, namely,  the  house  of  the  Governor.  That  choice  was  to 
be  directed  by  a  view  to  the  safe  custody,  and,  as  &r  as  wib  con- 
s&tent  with  that,  by  the  consideration  due  to  his  comfort.  Soon 
after  his  landing.  General  Buonaparte  i^ode  out  with  Sir*  George 
Cockbum,  till  he  reached  Longwood,  with  which,  at  first  sight, 
he  was  so  much  captivated,  that  he  wished  to  remain  there,  and 
not  to  go  back  to  the  town.  He  was  told  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible so  soon  to  remove  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  family.  He 
then  wished  a  tent  to  be  erected,  which  it  was  also  represented 
would  much  incommode  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  he  was 
assured  that  the  occupants  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  they  returned,  they  came  to  a  house  prettily  situated, 
which  belonged  to  Mn  Balcombe,  near  which  a  detached  room 
had  been  built.  General  Buonaparte  expressed  a  wish  to  occupy 
that  room,  and  after  Sir  G.  Cockbum  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
dispuade  him  from  it,  he  took  up  his  abode  there  for  the  time.  It 
was  but  two  days  after,  however,  that  his  attendants  complained 
of  this  harsh  usage,  as  they  termed  it,  in  placing  the  Emperor  in 
a  single  room*  This  was  the  manner  in  ijrhich  the  compliance  of 
Sir  G.  Coi^um  was  received.    So  many  alterations  were  made 
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at  ItoogwoQ^i  ^^  General  Buooaparte  remained  in  tjbat  10901 
three  monthp.  Coi^t^pt  improvements  or  alterations  were  made 
at  Longwoody  on  account  of  himself  0[r  his  suite»  which  Relayed 
his  removal ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  remove 
.  from  Mr.  Balcombe's,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  communication 
with  the  town«  During  his  residence  there,  he  w^  circumscribed 
to  a  small  garden,  beyond  which  he  never  moved  without  a  gui|id. 
He  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,  make  any  complaint ;  but  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  complained  of  restrictions  on  hi^.  liberty, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  npge  within  a  cirpuit  of  ^ight  mileSj  if 
he  pleased,  unattended.  When  the  prisoners  were  first  sent  to 
St.  Helena*  orders  wc^re  given  to  send  out  a  frame  for  the  pi^r- 
pose  of  construc^g  a  house  for  General  Bupni^parte.  When  die 
materials  arrived,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  wrote  to  the  Generalf  whe- 
ther he  would  like  to  hc^ye  a  new  house  erected,  or  additi9|is 
n^ade  to  the  old  ope.  He  received  no  answer ;  but  in  two  or  thi^ 
weeks  he  went  to  the  General  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  decisi<yi 
from  him.  The  Gener^  answered  that  he  should  pref(^r  ^  nfF 
^ouse,  but  tb{)t  if  would  take  fiye  or  six  years  to  buil^i  while  b^ 
knew  that  in  two  or  three  years,  either  the  administration  in  tbjs 
country  would  be  overturned,  or  a  change  ,^quld  fake  place  in 
the  goyerii^n^^nt  of  France  ;  an^  in  either  case  he  should  be  jff^-^ 
leased.  As  this  w^  all  the  answer  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  gj^t, 
he  proceeded  to  niake  alterations  in  the  present  house.  Geneifl 
Buonaparte  tbei;i  o))ject^d  to  thj/s,  though  it  was  dpne  for  the  pmr- 
pose  of  lodging  his  attendants.  He  (Earl  B.)  did  not  object  to 
Genera)  Buonaparte's  choice  either  of  the  new  house  or  the  old 
one,  OF  between  alterations  and  no  alterations ;  but  he  objected  to 
fhis  —  that  he  made  every  attempt  to  make  his  residence  conve* 
■nient  for  the  foundation  of  a  charge  against  the  Governor,  and 
.that  he  watched  th^  moment  whep  an  attention  was  paid  to  his 
wishes,  Xo  make  that  attention  a  spuroe  of  complaint.  He  should 
now  advert  to  the  subject  of  the  expense  bestowed  on  the  main- 
.tenance  of  that  individual ;  but  he  should  previously  mention  t^ 
rumour,  th^^  St.  Helena  had  been  mentioned  at  the  Congrf^  qF 
Vienna,  as  a  place  to  which  Buonaparte  might  be  removed  from 
.£lba.  It  was  pne  pf  tl^pse  rumours,  whethpr  received  from  fo- 
reigners or  Englisluiien,  in  which  he  could  insure  the  noble  Lpc^ 
.he  was  quite  mistaken.  There  was  no  mention  at  the  Congress  of 
auch  a  proposition.  As  to  the  expence  of  the  establishment  of 
General  Buonaparte  ^t  St.  Helena,  it  had  been  at  first,  from  this 
want  pf  arrangements  for  regular  suppliesj  unavoidably  grei^ ; 
but  it  had  always  been  in  contemplation,  wbei\  tho^arnu^f- 
fliante  were  OAade,  Ibat  the  ^pe^ture  ^hould  be  coo^df|a|)lj 
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• 
'vedaced.  The  permanoitezpeDce-of  the  ettabliihment  of  Buon- 
aparte had  from  the  first  been  fixed  at  BOM.  a-year,  though  it 
^waa  of  courae  contemplated  that  the  first  year  would  much  ex- 
ceed that  expence.  In  fixing  that  allowance,  the  Government 
liad  been  somewhat  guided  by  the  expenses  which  the  Governor 
ef  the  island  had  been  found  to  have  incurred.  That  Governor 
was  paid  by  the  India  Company :  his  salary  was  1800/.  a-year, 
and  his  table  expences  were  paid,  as  he  was  bound  to  receive  and 
entertain  all  the  passengers  in  the  company's  ships  touching  at  the 
ishmd.  Those  table  expences  had  been  found,  on  an  average  of 
years,  to  be  4700/.  a  year,  in  all  6500/.,  which  was  regarded  as  a- 
fiubr  criterion  of  the  expence  of  supporting  an  establisfiment  on 
that  island.  As  General  Buonaparte  was  not  subject  to  those  ex- 
penees  which  the  Governor  had  been  obliged  to  incur,  8000/.  a 
year  was  deemed  a  fair  allowance:  that  estimate,  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, had  been  given  in  to  the  other  house  of  parliament,  as 
Ae  probable  expence  of  that  establishment ;  and  the  instructions  of 
Sir  H.  Lowe  on  this  subject  were  founded  on  it.  This  sum  was 
eonaidered  sufficient  to  provide  General  Buonaparte  with  all  that 
could  be  considered  as  suitable  for  a  person  in  his  situation.  In- 
structions were,  however,  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  informing 
Um,  if  it  required  more  for  the  support  of  General  Buonaparte 
than  what  had  been  considered  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  he 
thought  any  additional  luxury  necessary  beyond  what  could  be 
proyided  for  the  sum  fixed  in  this  country,  His  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters were  inclined  to  allow  it.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  answer,  said, 
he  thought  the  establishment  of  General  Buonaparte  could  not  be 
suitably  provided  for  under  12,000/.  a-year.  An  intimation  was 
immediately  given  that  the  sum  of  12,000/.  was  agreed  to  by  His 
Majesty's  Ministers.  If  their  Lordships  considered  this  too  small 
a  sum  for  the  expences  of  General  Buonaparte,  he  only  wished 
them  to  recollect  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  himself  was  only  allowed 
12J0OOI.  for  all  his  expences,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be* 
A  fortnight  af^er  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  this  country. 
General  Buonaparte  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  in  which  he  undertook  to  furnish  the  whole  of  his  expen- 
diture, amounting  to  17  or  18,000/.  himself,  if  he  had  permis- 
aion  to  correspond  with  any  banker,  provided  the  letters  were 
allowed  to  be  sealed,  and  provided  all  the  money  so  received 
should  be  wholly  at  his  disposal ;  and  so  confident  was  he 
that  he  had  this  money  at  his  command,  that  he  offered  at 
once  to  draw  for  it;  and  he  assured  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that 
he  might  /advance  the  money  with  safety,  because  he  had 
«•  doubt  diat  hia  draft  would  be  accepted.      In  stating  thia, 
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• 
lie  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  because  General  Buonaparte  posMSsed 
funds,  and  even  large  funds,  that,  therefore,  the  Government 
of  this  country  ought  to  make  him  pay  for  the  expence^ 
ef  his  establishment  out  of  these  funds ;  but  he  said  this,  that 
having  given  him  so  high  an  allowance  as  12,0002.  a-year, 
ftuch  an  allowance  as  they  gave  to  their  own  Governor,  who  was 
exposed  to  great  expenees,  and  who  had  to  recdve  the  visits  of 
the  inhabitanU,  and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers; 
surely,  if  this  sum  was  suflBcient  for  the  Governor,  it  was  sufficient 
for  General  Buonaparte ;  and,  if  he  wished  for  more  than  this,  it 
ought  to  come  out  of  the  funds,  and  large  funds,  at  his  own  dis- 
,posal.  There  was  one  other  point  which  he  should  notice,  as  it 
related  to  a  statement  in  a  pubHc^on  formerly  mentioned  by  him^ 
—  that  one  bottle  of  wine  a  day  only  was  allowed  for  each  person, 
and  tliat  if  this  allowance  was  .drank  by  any  of  the  individuals  on 
the  establishment,  he  could  get  no  more.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  expenditure  of  any  establishment,  it  was  usual  to  calculate  on 
St  certain  quantity  of  such  things  as  were  used  for  each  individual 
per  day.  It  was  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  same  quantity 
should  always  be  drunk  by  such  individual.  With  respect  to  the 
calculation  of  one  bottle  per  day,  for  each  person,  it  was  one 
which  would  be  considered  in  this  country  as  not  an  unfair  one: 
this  was  the  allowance  for  His  Majesty's  table.  A  bottle  a  day 
for  each  person  was  considered  by  military  gentlemen  as  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  their  messes;  sufficient  for  themselves,  and  for 
such  company  as  might  be  invited  to  their  mess :  it  was  not  usual 
to  allow  more  one  day  with  another,  to  any  person  in  the  prime  of 
life.  But  to  show  how  liberally  the  allowance  to  General  Buon- 
aparte was  calculated,  he  should  read  to  their  Lordships  an  ex- 
tract from  the  estimate  for  his  table,  in  which  this  very^rticle  of 
,wine  was  minutely  specified.  There  was  an  allowance  of  strong 
and  weak  wine.  The  quantity  of  weak  wine  was  84  botdes  in  the 
course  of  the  fortnight ;  but  he  should  put  that  out  of  the  question, 
and  merely  state  the  quantity  of  the  other  descrq>tion  of  wine. 
Of  that  better  sort  of  wine,  there  was  no  less  than  266  bottles  in 
one  fortnight,  applicable  wholly  .and  entirely  to  General  Buon- 
aparte and  his  attendanto.  The  particulars  were — 7  bottles  of 
Constantia,  (or  14  pint  bottles) ;  14  bottles  of  Champaign ;  21  bot- 
tles of  Vin  de  Grave;  84  bottles  of  Teneriffis;  140  bottles  o€ 
Glaret :  in  all,  266  bottles. 

"  The  number  of  persons  connected  with  General  Buonaparte, 
«iCcluding  those  of  tender  age,  amounted  to  nine :  so  that  there 
^MiS  an  allowance  of  nineteen  bottles  in  one  day,  for  ten  peraonr'; 
and  taldng  one  day  with  another,  die  allowance  ml^t  be  con* 
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sidered  two  bottles  a-day  for  each  grown  person.  In  addition  to 
this  quantity  of  wine,  fbrty-tiro  bottles  of  porter  were  allo(W6d 
every-  fortnight,  being  at  the  rate  of  three  to  each  individuak 
Having  stated  so  much,  he  trusted  he  had  convinced  their  Lord- 
shipS)  that  there  was  not  any  ground  whatever  for  apprehending 
that  they  were  acting  towards  General  Buonaparte  with  any  thing 
like  severity.  Those  persons  who  were  placed  under  his  controul 
had  behaved  in  the  most  insolent  manner  towards  the  Governor ; 
and  if  their  Lordships  were  wilHng  to  lend  an  ear  to  every  com* 
plaint  proceeding  froip  them,  there  would  be  no  end  to  their  com- 
plaining. With  respect  to  the  Governor,  he  could  not  support  his 
authority  unless  he  endeavoured  to  enforce  obedience  to  ail  the 
dispositions  which  he  was  by  his  instructions  appointed  to  make^ 
If  they  thought  that  Buonaparte  ought  not  to  be  detained  at 
St.  Helena,  then  dismiss  him ;  but  if  they  thought  that  he  ought 
to  be  detained,  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  such  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility on  the  Governor,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  him  from 
enforcing  such  measures  as  the  secure  detection  of  his  prisoner 
demanded  from  him*'* 

•  Of  the  last  two  years  of  Baonaparte^s  eventful  life  we  have 
nothing  to  record.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  the 
daily  prints,  that  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  memoirs  of 
his  own  esctraordinary  life.  Indeed,  several  assumed  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  have  been  published  in  this  country;  all 
of  which,  withdnt%n  exception,  have  been  publicly  denounced 
as  spurious  by  the  Count  de  Montholon.  Of  the  convert- 
ations  purporting  to  have  been  held  with  the  £x-Emperor, 
and  the  justifications  entered  into  by  him,  as  to  particular 
pcinta  of  his  moral  and  political  conduct,  which  have  been  at 
various  limes  given  to  the  public^  the  greater  part  are,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  equally  unauthentic. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  mention  the  death  of  this 
wonderful  man,  which  took  place  at  St.  Helena,  May  6th 
1821,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  weeks'  duration. 

The  cause  of  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach :  a  disease  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  &ther.  Pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  Buonaparte  expressed  a  desire  that  his 
body  should  be  opened,  in  order  that  the  real  nature  of  his 
complaint  might  be  discovered.  This  was  done^  and  the 
stonach  was  found  to  be  the  entire  seat  of  the  disease,  where 
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a  cancer  of  oonsiderable  magnitude  had  formed  itself.  In  the 
last  stages  of  his  ilbiess  Buonaparte  must,  it  is  represented, 
have  suffered  excruciating  pain.  It  was  remarked  before  his 
death,  that  for  more  than  nine  days  he  had  refused  all  nourish- 
ment, which  was  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  resignation 
ot  obstinacy ;  but  the  diseased  state  of  his  stomach  fully  ao» 
counted  for  it. 

The  body  was  laid  out  on  a  bed,  in  a  room  of  middling 
size,  hung  with  black,  and  well  lighted  up.  He  was  dressed 
in  full  field^marshal's  uniform ;  that  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  him  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  His  person  seemed  small^ 
and  rather  diminutive  (exact  height  five  feet  seven  inches); 
but  the  fineness  of  the  countenance  much  exceeded  expectation. 
The  face  appeared  to  be  large,  compared  with  the  body ;  the 
features  pleasing,  and  extremely  regular,  still  retaining  a  half- 
formed  smile;  and  must  have  been  truly  imposing,  when 
enlivened  by  a  penetrating  pair  of  eyes.  His  skin  was  pw- 
fectly  sallow,  which  seemed  to  be  its  natural  colour. 

The  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  most  &nciful  manner;  an 
astonishing  variety  being  contained  in  a  very  small  space. 

Buonaparte  died  on  Saturday,  and  the  funeral  took  plal^ 
the  following  Wednesday,  at  12  o'clock.  ^  grand  processiciii 
was  formed  of  tiie  officers,  soldiers,  and  marines;  which,  al- 
together, made  a  very  striking  exhibition.  The  troops  were 
drown  up  two  men  deep  on  die  road  side,  out  of  Longwood 
gates;  each  man  resting  the  point  of  his  musket  on  his  foot, 
with  the  left  hand  on  its  butt ;  and  the  left  cheek*  laming  on 
his  hand  in  a  mournful  position;  the  band  stationed  at  ih» 
head  of  each  corps  playing  a  dead  march. 

He^was  buried  at  the  head  of  Ruperf  s  Valley,  about  half 
way  between  James'  Town  and  Longwood,  under  the  shade ' 
of  a  large  willow  tree,  near  a  small  spring  weU,  the  water  kk 
which  is  both  good  and  pleasant.  For  some  years  past  he  had 
water  cai  ried  to  him  daily  from  this  well,  in  two  silver  tankarda 
which  he  brought  from  Moscow.  Some  years  since,  when 
visdting  this  well,  in  company  with  Madame  Bertrand,  he  sai^- 
if  the  British  Government  buried  him  on  St  HdenSf  h^ 
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widied  this  to  be  the  spot  It  is  certiunly  a  very  retired, 
pretty  situation,  sorromided  by  high  hills  in  the  form  of  ah 
amphitheatre,  die  public  road  to  Ixakgwood  leadiiig  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge. 

After  lettbg  the  co£Sn  into  the  grave,  three  vollies  from  1 1 
fietd  (Meces  were  fired,  and  the  flag-ship  also  fired  25  minute 
gons.  The  Catholic  priest  performed  the  ceremony  after  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church* 

The  grave  was  10  feet  long,  10  deep,  and  five  wide:  the 
bottom  happened  to  be  solid  rock,  in  which  a  space  was  cut 
tb  receive  the  coffin;  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  grave  were 
each  walled  in  with  one  large  Portland  flag,  and  three  large 
ftigs  were  put  immediately  over  the  coffin,  and  &stened  down 
with  iron  bars  and  lead,  beside  Roman  cement  The  top  of 
Ihe  grave  is  elevated  about  eight  inches  above  tlie  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  three  rough  slates. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the  historical  facts  which 
we  have  necessarily  had  occasion  to  detail  in  this  memoir,  have 
aitirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  introducing  personal  anec- 
dotes of  Napoleon.  The  following  account  of  his  last'  mo- 
mtots  is  derived  from  a  woric  recently  published  at  Paris, 
entitled,  *^  Captivity  of  Buonaparte  at  St  Helena." 

'<  Buonaparte  for  some  time  considered  himself  attacked  by 
an  hitemal  disease  which  would  speedily  prove  fetal  to  him. 
He  often  meniiohed  it,  accompanied  with  sombrous  pre* 
sentxments;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
ii^anderings  of  an  active  imagination  left  unemployed.  Some 
i^eeks  before  his  death,  he  lai]idured  witli  a  spade  in  his  garden 
80  Idnfg  and  so  severely  as  alihc^t  to  faini  from  fatigue. 
Somebody  suggested  to  him  the  probable  injury  to  his  health : 
*  No,'  said  he,  ^  ft  cannot  hurt  my  health  —  that  is  lost  beyond 
1^  hope.  It  will  but  shorten  my  days.*  I  suspect  be  gave 
but  litde  time  to  the  composition  of  memoirs  of  his  life* 
Berirand  one  dc^y  urg^  him  to  labour  with  more  assiduity. 
'  It  is  fanMiealb  me,'  iaii  he,  ^  to  be  the  historian  of  n^  own 
life.  Alestander  had  hid  Qpintus  Curiiusy  and  I  shall  have 
ddne.    At  all  eventu,  tny  life  i^  recorded  in  my  achievements.' 
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A  abort  time  before  his  malady  became  serious,  he  abaudonod 
his  reserve,  and  became  fiuniliar  with  every  body.  He  set  a 
high  value  up<m  Bertrand,  but  did  not  like  him.  He  said  to 
him  one  day  at  table,  <  Bertrand,  it  was  not  your  attachment 
to  me,  but  your  love  of  glory  that  brought  you  to  St.  Helena: 
you  would  immortalize  your  name  as  my  Jldm  Achates^*  (the 
faithful  companion  of  the  hero  of  iEnead.)  A  little  girl,  only 
nine  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  seijeant  of  the  gBrrison, 
often  kept  him  company.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  speaking 
to  her,  and,  on  her  comuig,  always  kissed  her  on  the  cheek* 
He  constantly  provided  himself  with  fruits  or  sweatments  for 
her,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  hung  round  her  neck  a 
small  gold  watch  by  a  gold  chain.  <  Julie,'  said  he,  '.wear 
this  for  my  sake.'  With  a  penknife  he  graved  on  the  cover, 
clumsily  enough  it  is  true,  these  leords,  *  The  Emperor  to 
his  little  Jriend  JtdieJ  He  sometimes  amused  himself  in  giv- 
ing this  child  a  lesson  in  drawing  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tain scenery,  with  the  most  laughably  whimsical  figures,  and 
objects  interspersed.  His  predilection  for  this  child  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  she  had  nothing  interesting  in  her  person,  and 
was  in  capacity  rather  below  the  average  of  little  girls  of  her 
age.  The  2d  of  April  was  the  day  on  which  he  was  observed 
to  be  seriously  indisposed.  He  rose  early  and  walked  in  the 
garden.  He,  after  a  few  minutes,  sat  upon  a  bank,  apparently 
fidnt.  Montholon  went  up  to  him^  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
taken  ill.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  <  I  feel  nausea  and  sick  stomach,  — 
iheavarU  couriers  of  death.*  Count  Montholon  smiled*  Buona- 
parte took  his  arm^  and  said,  <  My  friend,  we  must  not  lao^ 
at  death  when  he  is  so  near  us.'  The  litde  Julie  soon  ap- 
peared with  a  basket,  and  caught  his  attention.  He  brought 
her  into  the  saloon,  where  break&st  was  prepared,  and  filled  her 
basket  with  difierent  sweet  things,  adding  a  bptde  of  liqueur, 
with  these  words,  *  This  is  for  your  fitther  to  drink  my 
health.'  One  day  he  sent  for  a  jeweller  to  alter  €x  repair 
some  trinkets,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  make  a  silver  coffin* 
Hie  jeweller  tried  to  shifi  the  question.  Buonaparte  xepeated 
it.    « I  shall  die,'  said  be,  '  in  a  few  weeks/     *  God  forbid 
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diat  we  shonid  lose  your  Highness,'  said  the  othar*  <  Ood 
grant  that  I  may  die  soon  —  very  soon/  returned  Buonaparte; 
*'  I  am  well  convinced  that  life  is  not  a  bles»ng,  but  a  curse.' 
He  then  i4)proached  a  piano,  touched  the  keys  for  a  few 
moments,  producing  some  vague,  but  not  inharmonious  move-^ 
ment,  and  ended  with  playing  his  favourite  |ur — 

O  Richard !  O  mon  Roi ! 
L'univers  t'abandonne. 

He  often  stretched  himself  on  a  sofa,  opposite  the  garden 
window,  and  read  with  a  loud  voice  from  Telemachus,  or  the 
Henriade.  He  inquired  one  day,  with  great  eagerness,  whe- 
ther an  English  journal  could  be  procured  him.  Wfth  some 
difficulty  a  newspaper  was  provided.  He  took  it,  and  glanced 
over  it  hastily,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Ah !  Naples ! 
Naples !  poor  devils !  Murat  was  the  bravest  king  they 
ever  had ;  —  but  he  did  not  know  his  subjects.     They  are  all 

lazzaroni  from  the  duke  of down  to  the  lowest  beggar  \* 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  be  died,  he  said,  <  Death 
bas  nothing  to  affiright  me.  For  three  weeks  death  has  been 
the  companion  of  my  pillow.  Now  he  is  about  to  embrace  me 
and  bear  me  away  for  ever.' 

'*  The  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny,  and  his  death  on  a  distant 
rock,  are  fearful  lessons  to  the  possessors  of  human  power, 
and  the  wearers  of  crowns.  He  who  governed  empires  died 
a  captive  under  the  dominion  of  strangers.  He  who  had  the 
monarchy  of  Europe  at  his  feet,  had  his  requiem  chanted  only 
by  the  genius  of  the  ocean-storm,  and  the  cannon  sounded  his 
funeral  knell  I" 

The  character  of  Niqpoleon  Bucmaparte  resembles,  as  a 
fini^ed  portrait,  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  history :  scat- 
tered traits  of  resemblance  may  indeed  be  found,  but  as  a 
wholes  it  is  unique.  His  genius  was  of  the  highest  order. 
Formed  to  command,  his  individual  pre-eminence  raised  him 
above  the  splendor  of  a  throne.  Great  as  a  general,  the 
quickness  of  his  perception,  the  energy  of  his  decision,  and  the 
gGDsnl  accuracy  of  hia  oonclusionsy  could  only  be  matched  by 
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the  exquisite  jiu^ment  of  the  Duke  of  WeQiogtonw  The 
ocmeeption  of  the  boldest  and  most  astcmishing  iralitary  eoter^ 
prises,  was  in  him  miited  with  inexhaustibte  resources  foreiie- 
otttlng  them ;  excepting  only  in  his  expedition  to  Russia,  when 
his  higher  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  intoxication  of  pros- 
p^ly.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  bis  memory  will  ht 
always  indelibly  Stained  by  hb  habitual  prodigality  of  blood. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  was  always 
qparing  of  his  troops.  Yet  Napoleon  was  adored  by  his  sol- 
diers ;  to  them,  at  least,  he  was  generally  a  munifitent  patron, 
an  indulgent  master,  and  a  gracious  monarch.  As  K  states- 
man, he  was  more  distinguished  for  hii^  adroitness  and  cun- 
ning, and  for  his  dexterity  in  devising  temporary  expedients, 
than  for  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views;  Accnstomed 
to  regard  his  fellow-creatures  with  contempt,  as  beings  inferior 
to  himself,  and  swayed  only  by  base  and  sordid  motives,  he 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  their  vices.  Hence,  the  general 
spirit  of  his  negociations  was  hollow  and  insincere :  hence  the 
flagrant  atrocity  of  his  enterprise  against  Spain :  hence,  that 
universal  distrust  which  armed  against  him,  not  only  sovereigns, 
but  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  In  his  capacity  as  Em- 
peror, the  ruling  principle  of  his  government  was  the  concentra- 
tion of  every  species  of  power  in  his  own  person.  The  system 
of  administration  which  he  framed,  was  so  artfully  constructed, 
that  from  the  first  minister  of  state  to  the  humblest  functionary 
of  a  parish,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  all  depended  entirely  and 
absolutely  upon  him.  Although  this  system  was  well  con- 
trived for  ins  own  personal  security,  it  irivofved  and  perplexed 
him  in  an  useless  variety  of  details.  The  gratification  of  his 
own  boundless  ambition  in  the  attainment  of  universal  sway, 
unrestrained  by  any  scruples  of  conscience,  \VajS  the  chief 
object  of  his  desires :  but  he  had  also  another,  and  a  nobler 
ambition,  that  of  being  distihgtfished  ih  after  ages  as  the 
author  of  usefid  institutions,  i^nd  ma!^ii^cent  public  worics. 
France  and  Italy  ^ill  long  regard  diis  branch  of  his  domestic 
policy  with  reverence  and  gratitude. 
The  circumstances  of  hi^  situation,  taised  first  to  the  magi»* 
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tracy  of  the  Republic,  and  afterwards  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire^  without  any  hereditary  claims,  in  the  former  instance, 
fay  force  alone^  naturaUy  rendered  him  suspicious;  and  in- 
numerable spies  poisoned*  the  sweets  of  lamiliar  intercourse 
amongst  his  peqple.  Many  persons  were  immured  in  state 
inisons  upon  suspicion,  without  being  brought  to  trial;  and,  it 
is  said,  that  torture  was  applied  in  those  abodes  of  misery* 
Still  the  general  character  of  his  civil  government  was  not 
cruel,  at  least,  not  sanguinary.  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
penetration  in  discoYering^  and  general  impartiality  in  patron- 
izing talent,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  few  instances  of 
fiivomritism  are  recorded  in  his  selection  of  agents. 

As  a  man,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  gloomy,*  sullen,  and 
^vindictive ;  subject  to  violent  bursty  c£  passion,  which  frequently 
betrayed  him  iflito  acts  ofoutrage  and  oppression.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  staunch  friend,  of  which  the  devoted  attachment  of  Count 
Bertrand,  and  other  of  his  followers,  is  a  decided  proof;  but 
the  bane  of  his  character  was  its  perfect  isolation.  He  ap- 
peared to  live  almost  entirely  for  himsdf  In  short,  in  his 
character  there  is  somewhat  to  be  commended,  niuch  to  be 
admiredi  more  to  be* condemned,  arid  all  to  be  wondered  at.. 

<'  He  leA  the  nai^e  at  which  the  world  grew  pale^ 
To  poiot  a  moraly  or  adprn  a  taleJ' 
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No.  11. 
HER  LATE  MAJESTY  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  memoir  of  the  late  Queen,  we 
have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  intmsioii 
of  any  opinions  of  our  own  as  to  the  proceedings  which  have 
of  late  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and  oat 
of  whidi  sb  mtich  bitter  political  hostility  would  seem- to  have 
arisen.  Should  it,  however,  be  argued,  agreeably  with  ^  wdlr 
known  proverb,  that  **  those  who  are  not  for  are  against,'* 
and  that  consequendy  our  silence  may  sometimes  aiq)ear  to 
imply  disapprobation,  we  must  be  content  to  rest  under  the 
fiill  force  of  such  an  imputation. 

Caroline-Amelia-Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  England, 
and  consort  of  his  present  Majesty  Georjge  the  Fourth,  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles- William-Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick Wol&nbuttle.  Her  mother  was*  the  sister  of  our  late 
excellent  King,  and  she  was  consequently  first  cousin  to  his 
present  Majesty.     She  was  bom  on  th#  1 7th  of  May,  1768. 

Of  the  early  life  and  education  of  this  illustrious  lady  but 
little  authentic  information  has  been  recorded.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  remarkable  at  a  very  tender  age  for 
qdickness  of  perception,  and  the  fecility  with  which  she  ac- 
quired those  accomplishments  inseparable  from  the  exalted 
station  she  was  destined  to  occupy  in  society.  In  her  years  of 
childhood  she  is  said  to  have  developed  much  of  that  strength 
of  mind  and  energy  of  character  for  which,  in  the  latter  period 
of  her  career,  she  has  been  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  court  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  WoUenbuttle,  at 
which  the  young  Princess  was  brought  up  under  the  eye  of 
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her  mother,  happened  to  be  at  the  period  to  which  we  now 
refer  very  much  frequented  by  military  men  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Duke  was  himself  an  able  tactitian,  and  de- 
lated in  making  his  court  the  resort  of  persons  whose  cha- 
racters bore  some  affinity  to  his  own*  His  palace  was  therefore 
often  crowded  with  those  gallant  officers,  whose  military  skill 
and  prowess  had  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  wars 
of  Europe,  to  render  them  deserving  of  that  kitid  hospitality 
with  which  he  was  ever  accustomed  to  receive  all  men  of 
H^h  military  reputation.  To  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
lasdty  of  manners  for  which  continental  courts  have  not  seldom 
been  distinguished,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  that 
freedom  and  levity  of  conduct  which  has  been  justly  attributed 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  as  well  by  her  friends  as 
her  enemies,  and  out  of  which  has  originated  so  much  of  her 
subsequent  unhi^piness*  « 

In  1794,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  late  King,  n^od* 
ations  were  entered  into  for  a  marriage  between  his  present 
Ifajesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  These  arrangements  were  concluded  on  the 
SOtfa  of  December,  1794,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  the  Princess  from  her  native  city. 

Captain  Payne,  who  was  appointed  commodore,  and  had 
hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Jupiter  of  50  guns, 
was  deputed,  with  a  strong  squadron,  to  convey  her  Royal 
Highness  to  this  country.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1795,  they 
set  sail,  and  after  encountering  some  tremendous  storms,  and 
immense  masses  of  ice,  which  had  nearly  proved  &tal  to  four 
of  the  vessels,  they  arrived  at  Cuxhaven  in  safety,  although  in 
a  shattered  condition ;  and  on  the  28th  Captain  P.  returned 
with  the  illustrious  passenger,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
and  a  numerous  retinue.  About  noon  she  landed  from  the 
Augusta  yacht,  in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  she 
was  received  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  governor. 

Besides  h0r  own  fenuly  and  retinue,  the  Princess  was  at- 
tended cfn  her  voyage  by  the  Earl  of  Mdmesbury,  Mrs.  Har- 
court^  and  several  distinguished  characters ;  and,  cm  her  arrival 
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at  the  Pritish  court,  she  wiis  received  with  all  those  demon- 
^rations  of  respect  to  which  her  relative  connection  with  the 
9on  and  heir  to  the  throne  entitled  her. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took 
p)ace  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's  Pdace,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1795,  in  the  pr^ence  of  the  Kingand.Queen  of  Englaiid, 
and  of  all  the  persons  of  elevated  rank  in  die  kingdom.  It  'was 
solemnized  by  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  na- 
tion testified  its  satisfaction  at  diis  union  by  numerous  con- 
gratulatory addresses. 

It  may  not  be  irrelavent  to  nraition,  that  the  Prince  had,  pr^ 
vious  to  his  marriage,  incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  600,0002;  The  subject  was  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
the  King,  in  his  message  to  the  House,  about  twenty  days  after 
the  marriage  had  taken  place,  bulged  that  a  suitaUe  establish* 
ment  should  forthwith  be^settled  upon  the  royal  pair ;  suggest- 
ing  at  the  same  time^  that  the  ben^efit  of  any  such  setdanent 
could  not  be  dQbctually  secured  to  the  Prince  until  he  was 
relieved  from  the  ^eif^ty  incumbrances  under  which  he  la- 
boured. Upon  this  ground,  his  Royal  Highnesses  annvsi 
allowances  i^om  the  nation  were  increased  from  60,0001.  to 
125,000/.,  of  which  40,00OA  per  annum  was  set  apart  by  tiie 
Prince  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  A  grant  of  ^T^OOOt. 
was  also  allowed  him  for  preparations  for  the  maniage; 
S8,oqO/.  for  jewels,  plate,  ^;  and  a  &irther  sum  <^  26,0001. 
for  furnishing  Carkon  House. 

B^yal  marriages  (observes  a  respectable  modem  author) 
are  seldom  i^ade  in  heaven.  That  an  union,  resulting  firom 
iQotives  of  state  policy,  should  .be  productive  of  much  ardour 
fr  al^ioQ  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected;  but  that  a 
vir^pus,  hpnQfable,  and  high-mipded  woman,  in  giving  lier 
hand.to  the  fir^t  gentleman  in  England,  the  most  accomplished 
Prince  in  Europe,  sjhould  be  entitled  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
enjoying  and  imparting  happiness  was  as  little  to  be  quest- 
ioned. Such  it  might  be  supposed  was  the  prospect  of  the 
augiust  pair  fife-and^twenly  years  ago.  Unfortunately  for  the 
parties  themselves,  —  unfortutiateiy  for  the  bqpe^  and  wishes  of 
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,^  n^uBh  ^^  pn^^iect  was  never  r^pliaBecL  A  very  sboit 
time  ^ui^wequent  to  the  union  of  th^  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  circumstances  aros^  calculated  to  disturb  their  do- 
mestic bliss.  It  will  not  be  our  olgect  to  speculate  upon  th^ 
probable  cause  of  the^  dissensions.  They  might  have  arisen 
out  of  the  cabab  of  those  who  envied  the  illustrious  stranger 
the  lyfll  clfom  she  had  obtained  to  the  aiifections  of  her  hus- 
band; or  they  mi^t  have  originated  in  impropriety  of  conduct 
in  one  or  other  of  the  parties :  however  this  may  have  beeUy 
the  differences  of  the  royal  pair  appear  to  have  been  ah^oiit 
.coeval  with  their  upion* 

Qd  the  7th  Januaryi  }79Qt  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
delivered,  s(t  Carlton  Hpu^e,  of  a  daughter  —  an  heiress  to  tb^ 
British  empire  — r  Ijbe  li^^  aofiiable  ^d  ever  to  be  lamented 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Cobourg.  The  royal  in&nt  drew 
.her  first  breath  ^et^een  the  hqurs  of  one  and  two  in  the 
morning;  when  thei;e  w^  pre^^aaJ^  the  l)uke  of  Gloucestert 
the  Archbishop  of  Cqi)terbufy,  t})e  I^r^  High  Chancellory 
^e  Lqrd  Presi0e|it  of  his  Majesty's  Cqu^cil,  the  Duke  of 
J^eeds,  the  Lord  Cihamherlain  and  Mast^  of  the  Horse  (£ad 
J|exs€y}  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Thurlow,  and  tba 
;^rds  and  Ladi^  of  her  Royal  Highness'  Bedchamber.  The 
Great  Officers  pf  the  State  were  also  in  attendance;  and  the 
^gf^^al  anxie^  on  t^is  occasion  was  n^t  by  Qvery  possible 
precaution.  Numerous  congratulatory  addre^^ses  were  showei^ 
ed  in^  upon  the  royal  pair  from  aU  parts  of  tjhe  country.  The 
^oy  of  ,the  nation  was  lively  and  sincere.  Tb^  long  period 
during  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  remained  unmarried^ 
and  the  disas^p^s  prpsj^ect  of  a  broken  succession^  had  ltd 
the  people  of  Eiigland  to  lopk  forward  to  this  evept  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  anxiety.  Their  hopes  have  at  length 
been  cruelly  irustrated  ^y  the  death  pf  the  otgect  of  their 
solicitude,  when  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.  The 
Uight  of  the  early  bud  would  probably  have  affected  them  leap 
jseyerely.     But  th^  are  idle  spe^iilations* 

The  royal  baptian  was  apppinted  £^  the  1 1th  February* 
At  half-past  four  their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses  went  in 
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two  coaches  down  to  the  Park  at  Carltoa  Honse^  where  they 
were  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Dinner  was  soon  after  served,  which  consisted  of  two  foil 
courses,  and  a  dessert  in  the  most  elegant,  but  fruga],  style. 
Only  the  Royal  Family  sat  down  to  table. 

Hie  Princess  of  Wales  was  the  hostess.  At  half-past  nine^ 
by  the  King's  own  appointment,  the  Archbishop,  of  Canta- 
bury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  State  Officers  of  the  King  and 
Queen's  household,  and  the  several  attendants  of  th^  Majes^ 
ties  and  the  Royal  Family,  had  previously  arrived.  They  were 
ushered  into  the  great  audience  chambers,  at  £he  head  of  whidi 
was  the  young  Princess,  (who  lay  in  a  state  cradle^)  with  the 
attendants.  The  ceremony  of  christening  was  then  performed. 
The  sponsors  were  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  bnrth  of  the  Princess  Char* 
lotfce,  the  unfortunate  dissensions,  to  whidi  we  have  already 
ireluctantly  referred,  were  revived  between  the  royal  patents, 
4md  a  separation  took  place  without  either  party  qmttiog 
theur  joint  resid^ace*.  In  this  painful  and  distressing  sitoatum 
matters  renuuned,  until  April,  1796,  when  a  message  was 
conveyed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  through  the  medium  d 
Lord  Chdmondely,  suggesting  that  the  intercourse  between 
her  and  the  Prince  was  in  future  to  be  of  the  most  restrictive 
nature;  in  short,  that  a  separation  as  to  all  conjugal  relations 
was,  from  that  time  and  for  ever,  to  take  place.  In  this 
arrangenient  her  Royal  Highness  acquiesced ;  but  in  so  doin^ 
she  desired  it  to  be  understood,  that  should  it  be  once  made, 
she  should  insist  on  its  being  considered  as  final ;  and  that  his 
Rojisl  Highness  should  not  retain  the  right,  from  time  to  time^ 
jit  his  pleasure^  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  alter  it  Re- 
garding a  point  of  such  d^cacy,  however,  as  infinitdy  too 
in^rtant  to  rest  upon  a  mere  verbal  communication,  she 
requested  that  his  Royal  Highness'  pleasure  upon  it  should  be 
coDununicated  to  her  in  writing.  '  In  compliance  with  thia 
request^  the  Prince  addressed  her  the  following  letter; 
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«  mndsor  Casile,  April  sa  1796. 

**  Madam,  —  As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me  that  you 
wigh  I  would  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are 
to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that  head, 
whh  as  much  clearness,  and  with-  as  much  propriety,  as  the 
Mature  of  the  subject  will  admit  Our  inclinations  are  not  in 
ttur  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the 
other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other. 
Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power: 
let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  1  will 
distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you  required 
through  Lady  Cholmondeley,  that,  even  in  the  event  of  any 
aoddent  bappenuig  to  my  daughter,  in  which  I  trust  Pro- 
videiice^  in  his  mercy,  will  avert,  I  should  not  infringe  the 
terms  of  the  restriction,  by  proposing  at  any  period  a  con- 
nection of  a  more  particular  nature,  I  shall  now  finally  close 
Ms  disagreeable  correspondence,  trusting  that,  as'  we  Imve 
completely  explained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our 
lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  < —  I  am. 
Madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  "  GEORGE,  P."     . 

T6  this  address  the  Princess  replied  as  follows : 
•  "  The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with  Lord  Cholmondeley 
aeither  surprises  nor  oflfends  me.  It  merely  confirms  what 
you  have  tacitly  insinuated  for  this  twelvemonth.  But,  aftef 
thisy  it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an  unworthy 
nwrnmess  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of  those  conditions  which 
ycm  impose  upon  yourself. 

**  I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter  if  it  had ' 
not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it  doubtfiil  whether  this 
arrangement  proceeds  from  you  or  from  mej  and  you  are 
mrmre  that  tbe  credit  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone. 

^  The  letler  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  last,  obliges 
me  to  commumcate.  to  the  King,  as  to  my  sovereign  and  my 
fMber,  bodi  your  avowal  and  my  answer.      You  will  find 
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enclosed  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  King.  I  apprise  you 
of  it,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  slightest  reproach  of  duplicity 
from  you.  As  I  have  at  this  moment  no  protector  but  his 
Majesty,  I  refer  myself  solely  to  him  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  my  conduct  meets  his  approbation,  I  shall  be  in  some  d^ree 
at  least  consoled.  I  retain  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  for 
the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself,  as  Princess  of  Walesa 
enabled,  by  your  means,  to  indulge  in  tlie  free  exercise  of  a 
virtue  dear  to  my  heart,  —  I  mean,  charity. 

<<  It  will  be  my  duty  likewise  to  act  upon  another  motive, 
that  of  giving  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under 
every  trial. 

<^  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall  never  cease  to 
pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to  be  your  much  devoted, 

(Signed)  « CAROLINE." 

^^ethof  May,  1796." 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  her  late  Majesty 
to  remark,  that  at  this  juncture  no  crime,  not  even  the 
shadow  of  guilt,  was  imputed  to  her.  The  causes  in  which 
this  extraordinary  measure  originated,  are  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable mystery. 

The  correspondence  was  not  made  public  at  the  time ;  but 
the  final  separation  of  the  parties  took  place  immediately,  and 
from  this  period  her  Royal  Highness  resided  iu  Montague 
House,  Blackheath :  still,  however,  she  continued  to  visit  the 
royal  palace  as  a  public  personage. 

During  the  term  of  her  residence  at  Blackheath,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  appears  to  have  lived  comparativdy  retired, 
receiving  few  vbitors,  and  confining  her  acquaintance  chiefly 
to  a  particular  and  select  circle.  In  1804,  however,  a  drcum- 
stance  occurred  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  proprie^ 
of  her  conduct. 

On  the  birth-day  of  the  Kuig,  Jonathan  Partridge,  the 
porter  of  Belvidere,  belonging  to  Lord  Earldly,  was  sent  for 
by  an  honourable  nobleman  of  high  rank,  (Lord  Moir%)  and 
quesdoned  minutely  respecting  the  behaviour  of  die  Princess 
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of  WaleS)  on  a  visit  which  she  had  made  a  few  weeks  previous, 
attfflided  by  one  gentleman  and  a  party  of  ladies,  to  view  the 
grounds  and  pictures  at  Belvidere.  ^'  His  Lordship,"  it  is 
stated  in  a  deposition  afterwards  made  by  the  said  Jonathan 
Partridge,  "  told  me,  in  the  course  of  what  he  said  to  me, 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  importance,  and  might  be  of  conse- 
quence. His  Lordship,  finding  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
told  me  I  might  go."  This  porter  was  a  second  time  sent  for 
by  the  same  nobleman,  (the  confidential  friend  of  the  Prince,) 
and  asked,  ^^  if  he  was  sure  of  what  he  had  said  being  all 
that  he  could  say  respecting  the  Princess  ?*  He  replied  it 
was,  and  that,  if  his  Lordship  thought  proper,  he  was  ready 
to  attest  it  on  oath.  But  his  Lordship  did  not  think  proper, 
and  Partridge  was  again  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the 
testim<»iy  of  this  person  tended  to  the  removal  of  any  misre- 
presentation of  what  had  passed  on  the  visit  in  question. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  or  the  beginning  of 
1806,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  informed  the  Prince,  that  Sir  John 
Douglas,  who  resided  not  iar  from  Montague  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Princess,  had  made  known  to  him  some  circum- 
stances respecting  the  behaviour  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke,  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
pcMTtance  the  Prince  should  hear,  as  they  mfght,  if  true,  not 
only  afiect  the  honour  and  peace  of  his  Royal  Highness,  but 
also  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas 
having  made  a  formal  declaration  of  tlie  charges  they  thought 
proper  to  advance  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  this  docu- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Prince  to  Lord  Thurlow,  who 
decided  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  no  alternative  but  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  King.  This  advice  was  accoxdii^y 
£>[bwed,  and  some  further  examinations  took  place,  when  the 
dealaxations  of  William  and  Sarah  Lambert,  servants  to  Sir 
John  Douglas,  William  Cole,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bidgood, 
Frances  Lloyd,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  were  laid 
before  his  Majesty,  who  forthwith  issued  a  warrant,  dated  May 
1806,  directing  and  authorising  Lord  Erskine,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  Lord  GrenviUe,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Earl 
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Speneer,  as  one  of  his  Mi^esty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State) 
and  Lord  EUeoborough,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
•King's  Bench,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  said  all^ationst 
and  to  report  to  him  thereupon. 

.  Before  we  proceed  to  ky  before  our  readers  the  nature  of 
the  declarations  referred  to,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the 
origin  of  the  Princess's  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Douglas,  and  the  probable  motives  by  which  they  were  actu- 
ated in  volunteering  their  evidence  at  this  particular  jimcture : 
to  do  tliis,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  year 
1801.  When  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  took  a  house  at 
Blackheath  in  the  month  of  November  the  same  year^  it  is 
stated,  that  her  Royal  Highness  passing  the  door  of  Sir  John, 
happened  to  pause  a  few  minutes  before  it,  when  Lady  Doug- 
las came  out,  introduced  herself  to  the  Princess,  and  pressed 
her  to  honour  her  by  entering  the  house.  This  invitation  was 
fiivourably  received,  and  a  close  intimacy  commenced  between 
the  parties.  If  this  be  true,  it  only  serves  to  prove,  that  her 
Royal  Highness,  probably  from  a  too  great  openness,  and 
unsuspiciousness  of  disposition,  showed  less  circumspection  on 
this  occasion  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  person  of 
her  dignified  station  in  society.  To  this  want  of  caution  may 
be  inferred  much  of  the  misery  she  was  subsequently  destined 
to  undergo. 

The  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  year  1804,  when  her  Royal  Highness  appears 
to  have  taken  offence  at  some  part  of  Lady  D.'s  conduct.  It 
has  been  also  rqiorted,  that  she  received  an  anonymous  oom^ 
munication  warning  her  against  this  lady.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  Princess  appears  to  have  been  desirou»  of 
withdrawing  herself  from  Lady  Douglas's  society  altogether  ; 
as,  besides  denying  herself  to  her  i^veral  times,  she  intimated 
her  wish,  through  Mrs.  Vernon,  her  lady  in  waiting,  that  all 
intercourse  should  be  at  an  end  between  them.  Lady  Douglas 
seems  to  have  considered  herself  ill  used  by  the  Princess,  aod 
her  subsequent  d^K>sitions  against  her  Royal  Highne^  havo 
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been  frequently,  nnd  no  doubt  justly,  described  as  having  ori- 
ginated in  pique  and  resentment.  It  may  hfere  be  proper  to 
notice,  that  up  to  the  year  1804  Lady  Douglas  declares  she 
never  mentioned  to  any  person,  not  even  to  her  husband,  the 
misconduct  she  afterwards  alleged  against  the  Princess.  Upon 
her  own  acknowledgment  this  lady  did  not  betray  her  illus-J 
trious  friend,  from  horror  at  her  dereliction  of  principle,  but 
because  she  had  herself  been  offended,  and  her  own  personal 
*  feelings  wounded.'     "  On  this  hint  she  spake." 

When  the  Duke  of  Sussex  first  made  the  communicdtioit 
to  the  Prince,  he  added,  that  "  the  Duke  of  Kent  had  been 
partly  acquainted  with  the  matter  twelve  months  before."  The 
Prince  of  Wales  accordingly  waited  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who,  without  hesitation,  mentioned,  that  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1804,  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  in  which  she  stated  thai  she  had  involved  herself  in 
an  unpleasant  altercation  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
about  an  anonymous  letter  and  a  filthy  caricature,  which  they 
had  presumed  to  attribute  to  her  Royal  Highness.  She  re- 
vested the  Duke  of  Kent  to  interfere,  and  to  prevent  the 
matter  from  going  further.  His  Royal  Highness,  therefore, 
applied  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  through  him  procured  an 
interview  with  Sir  John  Douglas :  the  latter  stated  his  con- 
viction, that  both  the  anonymous  letter  and  the  lo6se  drawing 
were  by  the  hand  of  the  Princess,  and  that  her  design  Was  to 
provoke  Sir  John  Douglais  to  a  duel  with  his  old  friend  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  by  reason  of  the  gross  insinuation  conveyed 
respecting  Lady  Douglas  and  Sir  Sydney.  The  Duke  de- 
clared that  he  was  convinced  of  (he  falsehood  of  the  insinu- 
ation in  question,  and  tolerafcly  certain  that  both  fabrications 
were  in  fact  some  idle  story,  with  i^hich  the  Princess  had  no 
connection  whatever.  This  declaration  had  the  effect  ot 
silencing  Sir  John  Douglas  for  a  time ;  and  the  Duke  of  Kent 
said  that  he  did  not  deem  it  proper,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  his  Royal  Highness  acquainted  with  a  circumstance 
which  might  rest  entirely  on  the  misaj^preherision  of  both 
parties. 
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The  commissioners,  already  mentioned,  pursuant  to  the  d^^ 
recUons  of  his  Majesty,  commenced  their  examination  on  ootby 
of  Sir  John  Douglas  and  Charlotte  his  wife ;  the  main  point 
of  whose  evidence  was,  that  the  Princess  had  been  pregnant, 
and  had  had  a  child  in  the  year  1802.  Lady  Douglas  de- 
posed, that  from  the  familiar  footing  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at 
Montague  House,  she  suspected  him  to  be  the  lather  of  the 
child  in  question;  but  she  admitted  that  she  had  never  ob- 
served any  impropriety  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  Princess  towards 
him. 

The  deposition  of  Sir  John  Douglas  was  very  short.  The 
only  material  allegation  in  it  was,  that  he  swore  the  Princess 
appeared  to  him  to  be  pregnant  in  1802. 

The  evidence  of  these  two  parties  was  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained by  that  of  several  persons  who  had  lived  as  servants 
with  the  Princess,  from  the  time  she  had  resided  at  Carlton 
House:  most  of  their  statements,  however,  were  hostile  to 
those  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.  Robert  Bidgood, 
although  he  declared  that  he  had  observed  some  familiarities 
passing  between  the  Princess  and  Cs^tain  Manby,  swore  that 
he  never  observed  any  appearance  of  the  Princess  which  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  was  widi  child.  Charlotte 
Sander,  a  German  female,  who  attended  on  the  Princess  as 
her  dresser,  swore  that  the  child  alluded  to  by  Lady  Douglas, 
was  brought  to  her  by  a  woman  named  Austin,  whose  husband 
worked  in  the  dock-yard  at  Deptford.  <^  The  Princess,"  said 
she,  ^^  was  not  ill  or  indisposed  in  the  autumn  of  1802.  She 
if0Mkl  not  be  ill  or  indisposed  mthout  my  knowing  it  I  am  sure 
that  she  was  not  confined  to  her  room,  or  to  her  bed,  in  that 
autumn :  there  was  not  to  my  knowledge  any  other  child  in 
the  house ;  it  was  hardly  possible  there  could  have  been  any 
other  child  there  without  my  knowing  it.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion that  the  Princess  had  grown  bigger  in  the  year  1802, 
than  usual.  I  am  sure  that  the  Princess  was  not  pr^nant; 
being  her  dresser,  I  must  have  seen  it  if  she  was.  I  solemnly 
and  positively  swear,  I  have  no  reason  to  know  or  believe  that 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  at  any  time  pregnant  during 
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tke  tiine  that  I  have  lived  with  her  at  Montague  House*  I 
-nerer  heard  any  body  say  any  thing  about  the  Princess  being 
pregnant  till  I  came  here  to-day.  I  never  had  any  reason,  to 
suppose  that  the  Princess  received  the  visits  of  any  gentleman 
at  improper  hours."  Thb  witness  also  d^ed  that  Obtain 
Manby  had  ever  been  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  improper 
hours. 

Frances  Lloyd,  another  servant,  bore  testimony  to  the  child 
having  beai  brought  to  Montague  House  by  its  mother,  whose 
name  was  Austin,  and  who  cried  at  parting  with  it,  and  said 
she  could  not  afibrd  to  keep  it.  A  similar  evidence  was  given 
by  Mary  Ann  Wilson,  who  declared  she  never  noticed  the 
shape  of  the  Princess  in  1802  to  be  different  from  what  it 
had.been  before.  Tliomas.  Stikeman,  a  page  to  the  Princess^ 
gave  an  account  of  the  child  having  been  brought  by  its 
mothtf  ,  Mrs..  Austin,  and  of  the  Princess  never  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  pregnancy.  The  same  thing  was  stated  by  Sicard, 
her  steward,  and  other  witnesses ;  and,  in  short,  a^  mass  of 
evidence  went  clearly  to  prove  thf^  most  of  the  statements 
erf*  Lady  Doug^  w^e  gross  fidsehoods.  The  delivery  of 
Sophia  Austin  of  her  male  child,  William,  in  Brownlow-street 
hospital,  was  proved  by  her  own  and  other  evidence^  as 
well  as  the  reffstry  of  its  baptism;  and  also  its  being  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Princess.  There  remained  nothii^ 
dien  to  be  disproved  except  the  statements  made  by  some  of 
the  witnesses,  of  the  Princess  having  been  seen  taking  im- 
proper familiarities  with  Captain  Manby  and  Sir  l^dney 
Smith.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  companion  of  the  Princess,  posi- 
tively contradicted  one  assertion  made  by  Lady  Douglas,  and 
declared  on  oath,  that  Captain  Manby  had  never  been  in  com- 
pany with  the  Princess  at  improper  hours.  Various  excul- 
patory statements  were  also  made  by  the  medical  gendemen 
who  attended  the  Princess. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  at  the  time  of  these  examinations  ab^ 
sent  in  the  service  of  his  country:  but  it  has  been  reoorted, 
that,  on  bis  return  to  England,  he  had  die  honor  of  an  inter-« 
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view  with  hiB  Royal  Highnesfi  the  Prince  of  Widefl,  «t  wUcfa 
he  fissured  him,  that  whatever  had  been  imputed  to  him  {Sm 
Sydney)  was  an  in&mous  falsehood. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  evidoice^  (of  which  we 
have  given  a  digest,)  the  commissioners  submitted  the  re- 
port (of  which  we  subjoin  an  extract)  to  his  Majesty,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  they  exculpated  her  Royal 
Highness  from  the  principal  and  most  offensive  of  the  charges 
brought  against  her,  they  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
her  conduct  in  v^  devoted  terms,  and  suggested  to  hia 
Miyesty  to  convey  his  reproof  to  her  accordingly. 

^^  We  are  happy  to  declare  to  your  TAnjesty  oar  perfisd; 
conviction  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believing 
that  the  child  now  with  the  Princess  is  the  child  of  her  Royid 
Highness,  or  that  she  was  delivered  of  any  child  in  the  year 
1802 ;  nor  has  any  thing  appeared  to  us  which  would  wammC 
the  belief  that  she  was  pregnant  in  that  year  or  at  any  olbet 
period  within  the  compass  of  our  inquiries* 

^<  The  identity  of  the  child,  now  with  the  Princess,  its 
parentage,  the  place  and  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  being  first  taken  under  her  Royal  High- 
ness's  protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence, 
both  of  positive  and  drcnmstantial  evid^ce,  as  can,  in  onr 
judgment,  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  That 
cliild  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  bom  in  the  Brownlow^-street  iio^ 
pital,  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia 
Attsun,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  Princess's  house  in  the 
mcffith  of  November  following.  Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the  allied 
pregnancy  of  the  Princess,  as  staked  in  the  original  dedar* 
ations — a  fact  so  fuUy  contradicted,  and  by  so  many  wit- 
nesses, to  whom,  if  true,  it  must,  in  various  ways  have  been 
known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit. 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in  the  an- 
nexed depositions  and  letters.  We  have  not  partially  ab* 
stracted   them   in   this   report^    lest,   by  any  unintentional 
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nmis^ioti,  we  migfat  weaken  their  eflfbct;  but  we  humbly  aSet 
to  your  Majesty,  thb  oar  dear  and  unanimous  judgment  upon 
them,  fb^rmed  on  fhll  deliberation,  and  pronounced  wkhout 
hesitation  on  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiiy* 

<^  We  do  not  however  fed  oursdves  at  liberty,  much  as  we 
should  wish  it^  to  close  our  report  here.  Besides  the  alle- 
gations of  the  pregnancy  and  ddivery  of  the  Princess,  those 
declarations,  on  the  whole  of  which  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  command  us  to  inquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
hare  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  her  Royal  Highness,  such  as  must,  especially,  consider- 
ing her  ekalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to 
very  unfavourable  interpretations. 

«(  From  the  various  depositions  and  proofe  annexed  to  this 
rqport,  particularly  from  the  examinations  of  Robert  Bidgood, 
William  Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  your  Majesty 
■wiU  perceive  that  several  strong  circumstances  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  positivdy  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  cannot,  in 
onr  judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias,  and 
whose  veradty,  in  this  reject,  we  have  seen  no  ground  to 
qoesdoB. 

.  ^  On  the  predse  bearing  and  efifect  of  the  facts  thus  appear«> 
iagj  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  these  we  submit  to  your  Ma^ 
jeaty's  wisdom :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  cm 
this  part  of  the  inquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  &cts : 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  &ctB  bf  pregnancy  and  delivery 
are  to  our  minds  satis&ctorily  di^roved,  so  on  the  other 
hand  we  think,  that  the  circumstances  to  which  we  now  refer, 
particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed  between  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must  be  credited  until  they 
shall  recdve  some  decisive  contradiction ;  and,  if  true,  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration. 

*•  We  cannot  close  thb  report,  without  humbly  assuring  jont 
Majesty,  that  it  was,  on  every  account,  our  anxious  wish  to 
have  executed  this  delicate  trust,  with  as  little  publicity  as  the 
ft^rture  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow;  and  we  entreat  your 
Majesty's  permission  to  express  our  full  persuasion,  that  if 
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this  wish  has  been  disappoiDted,  the  failure  is  not  inpittaUe  Uf 
any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  us. 

<^  All  which  is  most  humbly  sulnuitted  to  your  Majesty* 
(Signed)  "  Erskine, 

•*  Spencer, 
"  Grenville, 
"  J«fy  14M,  1806.  "  Ellenborough.^ 

*<  (A  true  copy,  J.  BECKET.y* 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  report,  her  Royal  High«^ 
ness  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  King : 

^<  Blackheaihj  Ai^.  12.  1806. 
<'  Sire,— *  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
Majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge  having 
received,  as  yesterday  only,  the  report  from  the  Lords*  Com- 
missioners, which  was  dated  from  the  14th  of  July.    It  was 
brought  by  Lord  Erskine's  footman,  directed  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales ;  besides  a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of  which  were, 
that  Lord  Erskine  sent  the  evidences  and  report  by  commands 
of  his  Majesty.    I  had  reason  to  flatter  myself  that  the  Lords* 
Commissioners  would  not  have  given  in  the  report^  before 
they  had  been  properly  informed  of  various  drcumstances, 
which  must,  for  a  feeling  and  deUcate-minded  woman,  be  very 
unpleasant  to  have  spread,  without  having  the  means  to  ex- 
culpate herself.    But  I  can  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty  assure 
your  Majesty  that  your  dau^ter-in-law  is  innocent,  and  her 
conduct  unquestionable;  free  from  all  the  indecorums,  and 
improprieties  which  are  imputed  to  her  at  present  by  the 
Lords'  Commissioners,  upon  the  evidence  of  persons,   who 
speak  as  falsely  as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  themselves* 
Your  Majesty  can  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the 
most  solemn  denial  in  my  power  to  all  the  scandalous  stories 
of  Bidgood  and  Cole ;  to  make  my  conduct  to  be  cleared  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  tranquillity  of  your  Majes^, 
for  the  honor  of  your  illustrious  &raily,  and  the  gratification 
of  your  afflicted  daughter-in-law.     In  the  mean  time  I  can 
safely  trust  your  Majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect,  that 
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the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Cooimisttoners  have 
given  credit  to  the  infiunouB  stories  charged  against  me»  waa 
taken  behind  my  back,  without  my  having  any  of^rtunity  to 
contradict  or  expUiin  any  thing,  or  even  to  point  out  those 
persons  who  might  have  been  called^  to  prove  the  little  credit 
which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  from  their  connection 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas;  and  the  absolute  fidsehood 
of  parts  of  the  evidence,  which  could  have  been  completely 
contradicted*  Oh  !  gracious  Kin^  I  now  look  for  that  haf^y 
moment,  when  I  may  be  allowed  to  appear  again  before  your 
Mqes^s  eyes,  and  receive  once  more  the  assurance  from 
your  Majesty's  own  mouth  that  I  have  your  gracious  protec- 
tion; and  that  you  will  not  discard  me  from  your  friendship, 
of  which  your  Majesty  has  been  so  condescending  to  give  me 
so  many  marks  of  kindness ;  and  which  must  be  my  only  sup- 
port^ and  my  only  consolation,  in  this  country.  I  remain  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  veneration,  and  unfeigned 
attachment,  Sire,  your  Majes^s  most  dutiful,  submissive,  and 
humble  daughter-in-law  and  subject, 

(Signed)  « CAROLINE^'* 

*•  To  the  King."* 

On  the  17th  August  the  Princess  of  Wales  again  wrote  to 
his  Majesty,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  authenticated 
copies  of  the  report,  and  of  the  declarations  and  depositions 
on  which  it  proceeded.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  papers  were  submitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  legal 
advisers.  Lord  Elden,  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Sir  Thomas  PIumer« 
On  the  2d  of  October  she  transmitted  to  the  King  a  long  and 
elaborate  letter,  drawn  up,  of  course,  by  her  professional 
friends,  in  which  the  charges  brought  against  her,  and  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  rested,  were  separately  commented 
upon. 

Aiier  remarking,  that  the  extravagance  of  the  malice  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas  had  defeated  itself,  she  stated  that 
there  ^^  still  remained  imputations,  strangely  sanctioned,  and 
countenanced  by  the  jrqport,"  respecting  which  she  could  not 
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temain  silent  without  incurring  the  most  fatal  cohsequeiice? 
to  her  honour  and  character.  Against  the  substance  of  the 
proceeding  itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
she  considered  herself  bound  to  protest.  The  report,  it  wad 
observed,  proceeded  Upon  ex  parte  e:xamination,  without  a& 
fording  her  an  opportunity  of  explaining  or  defending.  Hot 
conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  the 
cause  df  this  she  did  not  learn  until  the  investigation  had  a<v 
tually  taken  place,  and  then  she  found  that  the  charge  against 
her  was  high  treason,  committed  in  the  foul  crime  of  adultery. 
In  this  Communicatioh  her  Royal  Highness  dwelt  with  great 
force  of  argument,  on  the  extreme  improbability  of  Lady 
Douglas's  affirmation  respecting  her  pregnancy.  We  give 
the  following  extract  from  this  document,  without  abbreviation, 
because  it  contains  her  Royal  Highness's  reply  to  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  evidence  (namely,  the  depositions  o{  Cole 
and  Bidgood,)  upon  which  the  Commissioners  now  dwelt,  vAeii 
they  stated,  that,  independent  of  her  imputed  pregnancy, 
**  there  were  other  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
Royal  Highne^  which  must  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very 
unfavourable  interpretations." 

"  The  imputations  which  I  collect  to  be  considered  as  cast 
tipon  me  by  these  several  witnesses,  are,  too  gfeat  familiarity 
and  intimacy  with  several  gentlemen ;  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr* 
Lawrence,  Captain  Manby,  and  I  know  not,  whether  the  same 
are  not  meant  to  be  extended  to  Lord  Hood,  Mr.  Chester, 
and  Captain  Moore. 

"  Upon  the  evidence  which  respects  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  I 
would  request  your  Majesty  to  understand,  that  with  respect 
to  the  fact  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  visiting  frequently  at  Mon- 
tague House,  both  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  and 
without  them ;  with  respect  to  his  being  frequently  there,  at 
luncheon,  dinner,  and  supper;  and  staying  with  the  rest  of 
the  company  till  twelve,  one  o'clock,  or  even  sometimes  later ; 
if  these  are  some  of  the  facts  *  which  must  give  occasion  to 
unfavourable  interpretations,  and  must  be  credited  till  they 
are  contradicted ;'  they  are  facts,  which  I  never  can  contradict, 
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fyit.  tkey  are  perfectly  true.  And  I  trust  it  will  imply  the 
confession  of  no  guilt,  to  admit  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith's  coq- 
versatioQ,  his  account  of  the  various  and  extraordinary  events^ 
^nd  heroic  achievements  in  which  he  bad  been  concerned, 
amused  and  interested  me;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  living 
so  much  widi  his  friends.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  in  my 
neighbourhood  on  Blackheath,  gave  the  opportunity  of  hia 
increasing  his  acquaintance  with  me. 

^*  {t  happened  a}so  that  about  this  time  I  fitted  up^  as  youc 
Majesty  may  have  observed,  one  of  the  rooms  in  my  hoiiaQ 
after  the  fiishiom  pf  a  Turldsh  tcpt.  Sir  Sydney  furnished  mQ 
with  a  puttem  for  it,  in  a  drawing  of  the  tent  of  Murad  Bey, 
which  he  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Egypt.  And  he 
taught  me  how  to  draw  Egyptian  arabesques,  which  were 
necessaiy  for  the  ornaments  of  the  cieling:  this  may  have 
occasioned,  while  that  room  was  fitting  up,  several  visits,  and 
possibly  some,  though  I  do  not  recollect  them,  as  early  in  die 
momiiig  as  Mr.  Bidgood  mentions.  I  believe  also  th|it  it  haft 
)ia(^ned  more  than  once  that,  walking  with  my  ladies  in  the 
Park,  we  have  met  Sir  Sydnqr  Smith,  and  that  he  has  come 
m,  wid)  u%  through  the  gate  from  the  Park.  My  ladies  miKy 
have  gone  up  to  take  off  their  cloaks,  or  to  dress,  and  have 
left  me  alone  with  him ;  and,  at  some  one  of  these  times  it 
may  very  possibly  have  happened  that  Mr.  Cole  and  Mrr 
Bidgood  may  have  seen  him,  when  he  has  not  come  through 
the  waiting-room,  nor  been  let  in  by  any  of  the  footmen.  But 
I  solemnly  declare  to  your  Majesty  that  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  or  belief  that  he  ever  had  a  key  of  the  gate  into  the  Park, 
pr  that  he  ever  entered  in  or  passed,  out  at  that  gate,  except^ 
In  company  with  myself  and  my  ladies.  As  for  the  circum* 
staiH^e  of  my  permitting  him  to  be  in  the  room  alone  with  me ; 
if  auiSEering  a  man  to  be  so  alone  is  evidence  of  guilt,  from 
HFJhenpe  the  Commissipners  can  draw  any  unfavourable  in-. 
feceno%  I  must  leave  them  tp  draw  it.  For  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  has  happened,  and  happened  frequently;  not  only, 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smidi,  but  with  many^  many  others;  gen-: 
tlmen  yrho.havje  visited  mei  trade$m^  who  l^ve  come  to 
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receive  my  orders;  mairtiers  whom  I  have  had  to  instruct  me, 
in  painting,  in  music,  in  Englbh,  &c.  that  I  have  received 
them  without  any  one  being  by.  In  short,  I  trust  I  am  not 
confessing  a  crime,  for  unquestionably  it  is  a  truth,  that  I 
never  had  an  idea  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong,  or  objec- 
tionable, in  thus  seeing  men,  in  the  morning;  and  I  con- 
Mently  believe  your  Majesty  will  see  nothing  in  it  from 
which  any  guilt  can  be  inferred.  I  feel  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  immoral  in  the  thing  itself;  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood, that  it  was  perfectly  customary  and  usual  for  ladies  of 
the  first  rank,  and  the  first  character,  in  the  country,  to 
receive  the  visits  of  gendemen  in  a  morning,  though  they 
might  be  themselves  alone  at  the  time.  But,  if,  in  the  opt* 
nions  and  feshious  of  this  country,  there  should  be  more  im- 
propriety ascribed  to  it,  than  what  it  ever  altered  into  my 
mind  to  conceive,  I  hope  your  Majesty,  and  every  candid 
mind,  will  make  allowance  for  the  different  notions  which  my 
foreign  education  and  foreign  habits  may  have  given  me." 

Witiiout  desiring  to  make  any  injurious  comments  upon 
this  portion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales'  justification,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  conviction,  that,  as  a  <*  widowed  wife" 
she  was  bound  to  observe  a  more  than  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion of  conduct.  Her  situation  was  peculiarly  delicate,  and 
required,  on  her  part,  a  more  than  common  attrition  to  even 
the  mimdue  of  propriety  and  decorum.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended, that  even  a  '^  foreign  education,"  which  her  Royal 
Highness  pleads  in  extenuation  of  these  acknowledged  im- 
proprieties, is  an  adequate  excuse  for  the  breach  of  those  forms, 
without  an  attention  to  which  no  virtue,  however  exalted, 
can  hope  to  escape  imputation  and  calumny*  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  of  honour  to  contend,  that  a  wife,  in  the  very 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  could  receive  the 
constant  visits  of  particular  gentiemen,  early  and  late,  and 
suffer  herself  to  be  seen  alone  witii  them,  (however  her  own 
conscience  might  acquit  her,)  witiiout  laying  herself  open  to 
misrepresentation  and  calumny. 

After  replying  at  some  length  to  Uie  evidence  of  Cole,  Bid- 
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l^ood,  and  Lloyd,  her  Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  examine 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lisle.  What  is  exactly  meant  by  flirt- 
ing conduct,  '*  it  is  difficult,"  says  the  Princess,  ^^  with  any 
precbion  to  ascertain.  How  many  women  are  there,  most 
virtuous,  most  truly  modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  impure, 
vicious,  or  immoral,  in  deed  or  thought,  who,  from  greater 
vivacity  of  spirits,  from  less  natural  reserve,  from  the  want  of 
caution,  which  the  very  consciousness  of  innocence  betrays 
into,  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  which  a  woman  of  graver 
character,  of  a  more  reserved  disposition,  but  not  with  one 
particular  or  superior  virtue,  thinks  too  incautious,  too  unre- 
served, too  familiar ;  and  which,  if  forced  upon  her  oath  to 
give  her  opinion  upon  it,  she  might  feel  herself,  as  an  honest 
woman,  bound  to  say,  on  that  opinion,  was  flirting." 

After  noticing,  widi  much  force  of  argument,  the  other 
depositions  of  the  difierent  witnesses,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
thus  concludes  her  letter  to  the  King: 

<<  What  I  have  said,  I  have  said  under  the  pressure  of  much 
misfortune,  under  the  provocation  of  great  and  accumulated 
injustice.  Oh !  Sire,  to  be  unfortunate,  and  scarce  to  feel 
at  liberty  to  lament ;  to  be  cruelly  used,  and  to  feel  it  almost 
an  ofience  and  a  duty  to  be  silent,  is  a  hard  lot;  but  use  had, 
ra  some  degree,  inured  me  to  it :  but  to  find  my  misfortunes 
and  ray  injuries  imputed  to  me  as  faults;  to  be  called  to 
account  upon  a  charge,  made  against  me  by  Lady  Douglas,, 
who  was  thought  at  first  worthy  of  credit,  although  she  had 
pledged  her  veracity  to  the  fiu^t,  of  my  having  admitted  that 
I  was  myself  the  aggressor  in  every  thing  of  which  I  had  to 
complain,  has  subdued  all  power  of  patient  bearing;  and  when 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  either  to  admit,  by 
my  silence,  the  guQt  which  they  imputed  to  me,  or  to  enter 
into  my  defence,  in  contradiction  to  it;  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  remain  silent,  I,  perhaps,  have  not  known  how,  with  exact 
propriety,  to  limit  my  expressions. 

*^  In  happier  days  of  my  life,  before  my  spirit  had  been 
yet  at  all  lowered  by  my  misfortunes,  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  have  met  such  a  charge  with  the  contempt  which. 
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I  trust,  by  this  time,  your  Majesty  thinks  due  to  it ;:  I  slioiikl 
have  been  disposed  to  have  defied  xny  enemies  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  have  scorned  to  answer  to  any  thing  but  a  legal  charge 
before  a  competent  tribunal ;  but  in  my  present  misfortunesi 
such  force  of  mind  is  gone.  I  ought,  perhaps,  so  far  to  be 
thankiul  to  them  for  their  wholesome  lessons  of  humility.  I 
have  therefore  entered  into  this  long  detail,  to  endeavour  to 
remove,  at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  any  unfavourable 
impressions ;  to  rescue  myself  firom  the  dangers  which  the 
Gontipuance  of  these  suspicious  might  occasion,  and  to  pre^ 
serve  to  me  your  Majesty's  good  opinion,  in  whose  kindness, 
hitherto,  I  have  found  infinite  consolation,  and  to  whose 
justice^  under  aU  circumstances,  I  can  confidently  appeal. 

*^  Under  the  impression  of  thesQ  sentiments  I  throw  mysdif 
at  your  Majesty's  feet.  I  know,  th^  whatever  seutiment^  df 
resentment,  whatever  wish  for  redress^  by  the  punishment  of 
my  &lse  accusers,  I  ought  to  feel,  your  Majesty,  as  the  &tbei: 
of  a  stranger,  smarting  under  false  accusation,  ^  the  hqad*  of 
your  illustrious  house  dishonoured  in  mo,  and  as  the  great 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  your  kingdom,  thus  fotdly  atteDapted 
to  have  been  applied  to  th]e  purposes  of  injustice^  will  not  &it 
to  feel  for  me.  At  all  events,  I  trust  your  Mi^esty  will  restore 
me  to  the  blessing  of  your  gracious  presence,  and  confirm  to 
me,  by  your  own  gracious  words,  your  satisfactory  convictjoa 
of  my  innocence." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  nine  weeks  having  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  her  former  communication,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
once  more  addressed  his  Majesty,  expressing  her  anxiety  and 
her  wish  to  be  infonpoed  whether  she  might  be  admitted  to  his 
royal  presence.  The  following  is  the  reply  of  t^e  £ii^, 
which  is  important,  inasmuch,  as  while  it  contains  her  ex- 
cufpation  from  the  principal  charges  brought  against  hw,  it  is 
alsc^  devoted  to  the  expression  of  his  M^esty's  disappprobatioi^ 
of  the  general  tenor  of  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct,  from 
idipressiovis  arising  entirely  ov^X  of  her  own  .repi:;es^nit<|tiens 

^  The  King,  having  referred  to  his  confidential  isecvanta  the 
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proceedings  and  papeis  relatiTe  to  tbe  writtien.  declarations, 
which  had  been  before  his  Majesty,  respecting  the  amdnoi 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  has  been  apprised  by  them,  that 
after  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  examinaticms  taken  <m 
that  subject,  and  of  the  observations  and  affidavits  bioiigilt 
forward  by  the  Princess  of  Wales's  legal  advisers,  they  agfM 
in  the  opinions  submitted  to  his  Majesty  in  the  original  r^pevt 
of  the  four  Lords,  by  whom  his  Miyesty  directed  that  tb«  . 
matter  should,  in  the  first  instance^  be  inquired  into ;  and  tbat^  . 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business,  upon  a  mature  and  >  deli- 
berate view  of  this  most  important  subject  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  it  is  their  opinion,  that  the  facts  of  this  case  do  hot 
warrant  their  advising  that  any  further  step  should  be  taken' 
in  the  business  by  his  Majesty's  frovernment,  o^  any  other 
proceedings  instituted  upon  it,  excq)t  such  only  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's law  servants  may,  on  reference  to  them,  think  fit  to 
recommend  for  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas,  on  ^se 
parts  of  her  depositions  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be 
jnsdy  liable  thereto. 

<'  In  this  situation  his  Majesty  is  advised,  that  it  is  no  longei^  ^ 
necessary  for  him  to  decline  receiviiig  the  Princess  into  bis 
royal  presence. 

V  The  King  sees,  with  great^  satisfaction^  the  agreement  of 
his  confidential  servants,  in  the  decided  opinion  expressed  hy; 
the  four  Lords  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  of  preg- 
nancy and  delivery,  Igrought  forward  against  the  Princess  by 
Lady  Douglas. 

'*  On  the  other  matters  produced  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
the  King  is  advised  that  none  of  the  facts  or  allegations  stated 
in  preliminary  examinations,  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  ihlerested,  can  be  considered  as  legally,  or  conclusively, 
established.  But  in  those  examinations,  and  even  in  the 
answer  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  by  her  legal  ad- 
visers, there  have  appeared  circumstances  of  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  Princess,  which  his  Mc^esty  never  could  regard 
but  with  serious  concern.  The  elevated  rank  which  the 
Princess  holds  in  this  country,  and  the  relation  in  which  she 
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8t«Mb  to  hb  Mi^esty  and  tlie  royal  &mily)  must  always  deeply 
invotfe.both  the  interests  of  tlie  state,  and  the  penond 
feetings  of  his  Migestyr  in  the  propriety  and  eonectnesa  of 
her  conduct*  And  his  Majesty  cannot  therefore  forbear  to 
npress,  in  the  oondusion  of  the  business^  his  desire  and 
espectatkm,  that  sudi  a  conduct  may  in  future  be  observed  by 
ike  Princess,  as  may  fully  justify  those  marks  of  paternal 
sigaxd  and  afiection,  which  the  Ki^g  always  wishes  to  diew 
to.  every  part  of  his  royal  &piily. 

**  His  Miyesty  has  directed  that  this  message  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  his  Lord  ChanceHor ; 
and  that  copies  of  the  proceedings,  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  sulgect,  should  also  be  communicated  to  his  dearly  beloved 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

In  reply  to  this  commimication,  the  Princess  named  the 
day^.on  which,  if  agreeable,  she  would  have  the  happiness  to 
throw  herself  in  filial  duty  and  affection  at  his  Ma}esty'&  feet« 
The  King  postponed  this  meeting  on  the  grounds  of  mutual 
convenience;  and  subsequently  (February  10th,  1807)  he  sent 
her  the  following  note : 

**  Windsor  CasOe,  F^uary  10. 1807. 
**  As  the  Princess  of  Wales  may  have  been  led  to  expect, 
from  the  King^s  letter  to  her,  that  he  would  fix  an  early  day 
for  seeing  her,  his  Majesty  thinks  it  right  to  acquaint  ber, 
thai  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiving  the  several  docu- 
ments, which  the  King  directed  his  Cabinet  to  transmit  to 
him,  made  a  formal  communication  to  him,  of  his  intention 
to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers ;  accompanied  by 
a  request,  that  his  Majesty  would  suspend  any  fiirther  steps 
in  the  business  until  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  enabled 
to  submit  to  him  the  statement  which  he  proposed  to  make. 
The  King  therefore  considers  it  incumbent  upon  him  tia  defer 
naming  a  day  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  until  the  further 
result  of  the  Prince's  intention  shall  have  been  made  known  to 
him. 

(Signed)  «  GEORGE  R. 

"  To  the  P7incm  of  JValfsr 
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Tte  IViticess  made  a  strong  appeal  agidnst  tfais  deciaiony 
eomm^tiiig  in  decided  terms  on  what  she  designated  **  the 
unparalleled  injustice  avd  cruelty  of  this  interposition  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  drcum** 
stances ;"  and  signified  her  hope  that  his  Majesty  would  recall 
his  determination. 

'*  The  publication  of  ail  these  proceedings  to  the  world, 
(addf  the  Prmcess)  seems  to  nie,  imdei-  the  present  cirCum^ 
stances,  (whatever  reluctance  I  feel  against  such  a  measuret^ 
Aild  however  I  rej^ret  the  hard  necessity  which  drives  me  tq 
k,)  to  be  almost  the  only  remaining  resource  for  the  vindica* 
tioB  of  my  honour  and  character/' 

The  threat  of  the  pi|bIication  of  these  documents  is  still 
fiirther  insinuated  in  another  passage  of  the  same  communis 
cation* 

AU  the  principal  documents  connected  with  jLliis  subject^ 
indading  die  report  of  the  Lords'  Commissioners,  tlie  letters 
ef  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  depo* 
sitions,  both  criminatory  and  exculpatory,  had  already  been 
printed  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  a 
▼idnme,  jentitled,  ^  The  Book"  *^  To  avoid  coming  to  tbia 
painful  extremity,"  observed  her  Uoyal  Highness^  ^  I  have 
taken  every  stqp  in  my  power,  excqpt  that  of  abandoning  mj^ 
diaraet^  to  utter  infamy,  and  my  station  and  life  to  no  un-n 
certain  danger,  and  possibly  to  no  very  distant  destruction.'' 

Two  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter  (7th  March) 
Mr.  Pefoeval  and  his  friends  had  been  called  into  his  Majesty's^ 
councils.  No  sooner  were  the  ministerial  arraagements  com-i 
pleled,  than  a  minute  of  the  council  was  made  upon  tl^e 
c&ir  of  the  Princess,  containing  the  following  passage : 
^  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  therefore,  concurring 
m.  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  your  late  servants,  as  stated; 
in  the  minute  of  the  25th  January,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  your  Majesty  being  advised  to  decline 
xcDeiving  the  Princess  into  your  royal  presence,  humbly 
lo  your  Majesty,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in 
I  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  fcur  the  honour  and  interests 
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of  your  Majesty's  illtSstrious  family,  that  her  Royd  Highness 
the'Princess  of  \Vales  sfiould  be  admitted  with  a&Iktle  delay 
as  possible  irito  yotir  Majesty's  royal  preiience;  and  that  s)i6 
Should  be  received  in  a  mahher  due  to  h^r  rank  and  stiatioa 
in  your  Majesty's  court  and  family." 

The  signatures  to  this  minute  were  those  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  the  Lend  Presidetft  Camden,  the  Lord 
Ptivy  Seal  Westmordand,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  the  Earl  of  Bathur^t,  Viscount  Castlereagh^ 
Lord  Mulgrive,  Lord  Hawkesbury  (iiow  Earl  of  Livcrpod,) 
and  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  dated  22d  April,  .1807.  The- 
original  or  authenticated  copies  of  all  the  papers  connected- 
with  the  late  enquiry,  were  directed  to  be  •sealed  up,  and 
deposited  in  the  ofSce  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state;  the 
book  was  suppressed,  and  all  went  on  quietly  for  some  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  contained  in  iSm  docu- 
*  ment,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Princess  Kjf 
Wales  was  ever  received  into  favour,  either  vt  court  or  in  tfie 
Royal  Family. 

•  After  an  interwdof  upwards  of  four  years  the  subject  was 
once  more  forced  upon' the  public.  In  January,  1^13,  her 
Royal -Highness  appears  to  have  been  advised  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  forwarded* by  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  to  Lord  Liverpool,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  laid  before  the  Prince.  It  w^  returned  by  that 
nobleman  the  day  after  its  receipt.  With  an  intimation,  that 
as  all  correspondence  between  the  parties  had  ceased. for 
some  years,  -  it  was  his  Royal  Highne^s's  determination  not 
to  renew  it  The  letter  was,  however,  once  more  transmitted, 
with  a  notice,  that  it  contained  matter  of  importance  to  die 
state,  and  was  again  returned  unopened.  After  some  further 
correspondence  the  letter,  which  had  been  from  the  first,  evi- 
dently intended  for  publication,  made  its  a{^)earance  in  tlie 
newspaper^. 

The  main  object  of  this  dafabr&te  document  would  seeni  to 
have*  been  the  removal  'of  the-  restrictions  which,  had  been 
imposed '  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  to  her  intercoafse. 
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with  her  daughter.  8&e  ar^ned^  Tery/ justly^  dwt  •  thii  fsepn^ 
ntion  of  aidaughter  ^fitem  :her/  ihbther:  would,  !ia  -  the  egwsidf 
the  uTorld,  .adbnit  of.  birt  one. construction '-^:a.'.oGbstnlGtidii 
nnfivroiit^ble  to  the  mother's  repittatioD..  That  the  ^chanielir 
«if  .the  Princess  Charlotte  would  be  injured  by  the/perpetudl 
violence  ofi&ed  to  her  strongest  afifiM^tions  by  the  stsidi^ 
care  taken  to  estrange  her  from  thd  society  of  her  parent,  add 
eren  to  interrupt  all  communication  between  -them.  AU 
attempts  to  abate  her  attachment,  by  a  forcible,  separation  ci 
the  parent  and  the  child,  if  they  succeeded,  must  injure  her 
child's  principles  — ^  if  the^  failed,  nwst  destroy  her  happiness, 
^e  letter  concluded  with  some  advice  as  to  the  domestic 
treatment  of  the  Princess,  and  a  recommendation  that  she 
should  be. forth  with  confirmed. 

Much  acrimonious  discusnon,  in  die  newspapers,  aiose 
x>ut  of  this  letter,  which  created  so- great  a  ferment  in  the 
public  mind^  that  it  was  deemed  adviseable  by  the  Prinoe 
Regent,  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  chun;h,  and  the  high  officers  of  the 
law;  diaiiging  them  that  they  should  report  to  his  Royal 
Highness  their  opinion,  whether  under  all^  the  drcumstanoes 
.of  the  case,  it  were  iit  and  proper  that  th.e>intercour8e  between 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughtd"  should  continue  to 
be  subjcict' to  regulations  and  restrictions'.:' 

It  was  not  until  many  meetings  and  'much  deliberation  had* 

taken  place, .  that  the  commii^sioners  made  a  formal  report^  tUe 

leading  clause  of  which  was,  that  it  was  ^  highly  £t  and  proper 

with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 

Charlotte,'* in  which  were  equally  involved  the.  ht^piness  of 

.his  Royal  Highness,  in  his  parental  and  Royal  character,  and 

'the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  that  the  interooiirse 

between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter  shoidd 

.  continue  to  be  subject  to  regulation  and  restraint" 

On  the  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Princess  of  Wales  ad- 
dressed expostulatory  letters  to  the  Lord  ChanoeUor  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  .5th  March,  four  days  after  the  receipt  'of  the  letter 
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•bf  the  speaker,  Mr.  Coclma  Johnstone  siAiiiiitted  to  the 
iHoBse  a  modon  for  an  addreas  to  ibe  Prinoe  Ilegeiity  le* 
ifiiaating  him  to  order  that  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  his 
Maieaty  »on  the  14th  June,  1806,  by  Lords  Erskine,  Spencer, 
Chlsatolle,  and  Ellenborougfa,  respecting  the  .oondiict  of  her 
Hoyai  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  should  be  laid  before 
the  Houses  with  a  view  to  an  enquiry,  now,  while  the  wit- 
nesses were  alive,  into  all  the  ali^ations,  fiicts,  and>drciim* 
stances  of  that  inrestigation.  This  motion  was  opposed  and 
'n^^ved  without  a  division. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  whole  proceedings  of  1806, 
.induduig  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  soon  appeared  in  the 
'pubKc  prints.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  still  continued  to 
assert  the  truth  of  what  they  had  formerly  sworn ;  and  tb^ 
'presented  a  petitioh  to  the  House,  praying  that  they  might  be 
-again  examined  before  a  competent  tribunal';  and  .that  afaould 
the  fidsehood  of  their  evidence  be  establidied,  they  mi^t  aufler 
the  penalty  due  to  their  peijury. 

On  the  1 7th  of  March,  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  conduct;  and,  in  ^conclusion,  moved  *<  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  eacpressive  of  the  deq)  concern  and 
'indignation  cif  the  House  at  tlie  publication  of  the  obscene 
and  offensive  depositions ;  and  requsting  his  Royal  Highness 
to  ordc^  measures  to  be  taken  for  discovering  and  bringing  to 
justice  the  persons  concerned  in  giving  them  publidfty."  This 
jnotion  produced  a  warm,  and  even  angiy,  debate.  It  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

During  the  discussion  Mr.  Whitbread  referred  to  an  au- 
thenticated paper,  which  he  lield  in  his  hand,  relating  to  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  ih^  Com- 
missioners of  1806,  and  deduced  from  it  some  inferences 
which  could  only  be  understood  as  calumniatory  reflections  on 
the  Commissioners.  The  ilhistrious  persons  who  had  c<m- 
stituted  the  commission,  took  an  eariy  opportunity  of  repellkig 
these  injurious  insinuations,  and  of  vindicating  tte  whole  pro- 
ceedings.  Jx>rd  Ellenborough,  in  parttcuUir,  declared  that  the 
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noble  hf^Ddfi  Aciaiig  lUM^r  hi«  Mifant/s  cominigalon  kwl  bM» 
nwt  jfaiBy  airt  jMUgnwfly  criaimiiiiltri  <'»ifMi»%;^te 
i!muiKk«i»  ^<  bad  beeo  mserfeed  in  that  (munisnoii  mtkmntim 
koowlfiidlge;  hatfliiee  aqgyd  kf  hU  Mi^cilgr's  c»miiuuid|.Jiia, 
^  his.dnlj  to  th^  beat.of  bk  abilitgr:  btttit:m8iR  thepiBr« 
fonnaDoe  of  that  duty  that  some  .persoDy  with  tba  iDoat  abaa^ 
4mGi  aod  d^estaUe  dander)  had  dated  to  ohacge  bini  with 
aigroasaot  c£Mslum^0^%  —  bia^  #n  wha«e  mtdgAtjp  diUgeoofl^ 
and  caiify  dapcAdadnioce  of  tb0  properly  aiul  lataiMs  of  the 
people^  than  on  those  of  any  sdan  in  the  couatiy ;  -^.jM  of  him 
it  wa^iooUy  (Hid  slandis^usly  aUegn)*  that  be  had  j(Uv&d.4ibf 
mdence  giveii  beibre  the  <?ommisaio%  givJRg  in*  as  a  dtTUrtnttt 
cridm^  ihat  Mas  not  rmmdt  and  si^9frems»g  thcit  fMek 
wa$  fl^ialfy  giiw.  This  wi^  all  a  ^  — a  vile  sbuiflar 
aa  w^iSK  as  lusuk!  He  would  not  tiokte  ihe  proiHrietjr  <tf  that 
hmm;  he  kn^fw  the  xesp^ct  and  tha  d^^^y  wbjpb  it  r^oiisad^ 
biH  be  must  gife  tl^  }ie  tp  ^sefapod*  T^air  Ii^irdships  ceidA 
not  blame  him  for  standing  fqrth  to  repels  in  the  ^(.roi^jaift 
lyiaop^rj, so  ba^  so  impudepits  apd  miscreant  an  imputation! 
nays  the  thing  was  foolish  as  well  a^  wickfd :  it  was  *jitf|?i5?aMt 
firqm  its  Btupidiiy*" 

>  few.day#  a^crwiirds  (Msr^  Slst)  Mr.  Whittmad  molded 
tbat  a  measjf^e  sbouI4.be  sent  to  the  Houfe  qf  IiO|k}%  re^^isl^ 
iqig  their  Lordships  to^  grant  permipsion  to  the  Earl  of  Miura 
to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Onninons^  £>r  th^  pfur^ 
ppse  of  being  examinfi^  as  to  his  looowledgyd  of  certain  oreimi" 
atances  connected  witb  the  copduc^  of  the  Princes^  of  Wal^ 
and  tottcli]|^{  a  letter  from  that  Nobkman  to  this  grand  lodga 
of  fieemasoi)Sy  which  Mr.  Whitbread  jregardod  as  caating 
aome  reflections  an  her  Royal  Highness^  The  Speaker  treat- 
^  this  motion  as  unprecedented:  after  some  discussipa  it 
i¥a$  withdrawn,  «        .         . 

T^^  ferment  arising  out  of  continual  and  acrimonious  contro- 
T^/sy  was  now  beginning  to  subside^  when  a  circumstance  occur- 
redf .which  for  a  tii^e  involved  the  country  in  new  parple3Qties« 

In  Jun^  1814  it  will  be  remembered  Uiat  this  country  waa 
visited  by.ma|\y  ii^ustripus  stfai^ge^r^jSriQpi  various  parta  of  tha 
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contineiit  Among  other  mfitters  coHnaeted  with  ihe  prepar- 
afcbiis  ior  the  Tecefitkm  o£  these  noUe  guests,  the  Queoi  an- 
nbiinoed  her  intention  of  holding  two  drawin^rooms  in  the 
cobrse  of  that  montk  Immediately  after  this  notification  the 
Adi^cess  of  Wales  received  a  UUer  fieom  her  Majesty,  dated 
SBd  of  May,  as  fellows ; 

**  The  Queen  con^klers  it  to-be  her  duty  to  lose  no  time  in 
acquidnting  the  Princess  of  -Wales  that  she  has  received  a 
communication  from  her  son,  the  Prince  Regent,. in  iriiidilie 
states,  that  her  Majesty's  intention  of  hdding  two  drawini^ 
rooms  in  the  ensuing  m<mth  having  been  notified  to  the  pub- 
lic, be  must  declaim,  that  he  considers  his  own  presence  at 
her  court  cannot  be  dispensed  with;  and  that  he  desires  it 
may  be  distinctly  understood,  fiir  reasons  of  which  he  alone 
can  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixed  and  unaltoraUe  detenun- 
ation  net  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occaeioiiy 
either  in  public  or  private.  The  Queen  is  thus  plaioed 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  intimating  to  the  Princess  of 
,  Wales  the  Impossibility  of  her  Majesty's  recdving  her  Rqnd 
H^lmess  at  hler  drawiDg-^room." 

On  the  following  day,  her  Royal  Highness  Fq[»lied,  that 
*'  though  she  could  not  so  far  forget  her  duty  to  her  King  and 
to  herseli^  as  to  surrender  her  right  to  appear  at  any  public 
drawing-room  to  be  hdd  by  her  Mqesty,  yet  that  she  mig^t 
not  add  to  the  difficulty  and  uneasiness  of  her  Majes^s  ^u- 
ation,  she  should  in  the  present  instance  yield  to  the  will  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  should  not  pre- 
sent herself  at  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  next  month.*^ 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  Princess  addressed  a 
letter  to  the. Prince,  demanding  to  know  what  circumstances 
could  justify  the  proceeding  which  he  had  thought  fit  to 
adopt 

A  fiirther  correspondence  on  the  subject  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  June,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  an- 
nounced, the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Princess,  animadvert- 
ing upon  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  <<  fixed  and  unalterable 
determination  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  never  to  meet  her  on 
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any  occarion  either  in  paUic  or  jnivate,"  and  in^ii^  fiar  tke' 
mformation  of  the  Hottse,  the  cofrtifl|KXidenoe  which  had  paa»» 
ed  on  this  occasion. 

A|br  the  letters  had  been  read,  Mr.  Mednm  moved^  *'diat 
an  address  shonld  bepresentadtohis  Royal  Highness  the  Pimoe 
Regent^  to  piay  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  wooid  be  gmcfr- 
oosly  pleased  to  inform  die  Hoose  by  whose  adviod  he  had 
tieen  induced  to  form  the  det)ennin«tion  alluded  to.''  The 
drilsate  on  this  absurd  moCbn  was  carried  on  with  dosed,  dooiis. 
Mr.  Bathurst  expressed  it  as  his  opinion^  that  the.more  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  puUic^  and  the  more  this  unhappy 
subject  should  be  agitated,  the  more  irritatioa  would  be  pnidqoad 
byit ;  and  the  more  injury  would  be  done  to  the  peace  oithe 
Royal  Fiunily.  Mr.  Meditien  withdrew  his  motioD*  QntheMd 
of  die  same  month,  however,  thb  gendeman  introduced  anothiet 
motion,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  increasing  Ae 
establishment  of  her  Royal  Highness.  ^*  Sir,''  said  he,  *<  wheit 
the  Princess  of  Wales  married,  she  had  an  altowanoe  of 
17,000/.  a-year  from  his  Royal -Highness  the  Prince  cC 
Wales,  besides  5000/.  a  year  which  she  received  from  the 
£xchequer.  In  1800,  his  Royal  H^bness  sent  her  a  laessage, 
infonning  her,  that  in  consequence  of  his  own  embarrassments^ 
he  could  allow  her  only  12,000/.  a-year.  In  1809,  his  Rajral 
Highness  undertook  to  pay  her  Royal  Highnetfs's*  debttfj 
amounting  to  49,000/. ;  and  to  restore  her  amraal  allowHace 
to  its  original  sum  of  17,000/.  Eor  nine  years,  lliereii»e^  her 
Royal  Hig^mess  had  50001.  a  year  less  than  when  she  reMed 
ot  Carlton  House,  and  had  no  separate  establishment  to 
maintain.  '  The  consequence  was  obvious.  Her  Royal  High- 
-ness^s  income  was  so  inadequate  to  her  expenditure,  that,  in 
July  last,  she  was  under  the  necessity  <^  reducing  her  estab- 
lishmait  to  seven  dcmiestics,  and  of  almost  entirely  giving  up 
seeing  company."  Lord  Casdereagh  observed,  in  reply,  that 
it  was  the  first  time  parliament  had  been  told  that  an  increased 
provision'  for  her  Royal  Highness  was  the  oliject  diat  her 
-friends  had  in  view.  **  There  never  was,"  sud  his  Lordship, 
^<  I  am  fully  convinced,  a  feeling^  in  his  Royal  Highness's 
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niBilpthat  any  iimg  iSke^moo^  <infjUL  to  be  aquMionbe* 
tmm  them.  In  the  jmr  ISO^irhdii  hU  Bogwl HiglhMiH 
found  that  the  Prinoeis  was  in  debt»  Ke  said,  raAer  than  thai 
sluMiId  be  tbromi  on  the  pqbKc,  he  wbb  nady  to  take  en 
himself  the  payment  of  her  dditB,  and  to  add  SQ(Mn  to  her  in- 
oaas^  making  it  in  all  S2,00(tf.>  pronded  thai  he  had  aigr 
yaasonaUe  aaauraiice  diat  no  debt  oontncted  by  her  shoiiU 
in  fitturfr  be  brought  fenKard  i^psinst  him*  This  was  agpeed 
to,  aifed  a  aolemn  deed  vaa  prepacedf  aasufing  the  sgpamtimi 
of  the  paitias. .  At. the  time  alluded  to^  djw  Priqee  pf  Wnfatf 
haid  an  income  of  190|000/«»  wbich^  aft^  deducting  the  pro^ 
peelgr tax,  was  IW^QOOL ;  and^  after  deducting  the  further  aiim 
of  40»0CXtf»,  which  the  Prince  had  annoaUy  devoted  toward  tfao 
pgpBmt  of  his  debts,  many  of  which  had  been  contracted  at  a 
p«^iod  of  life  that  rendered  them  of  an  extremely  questionahla 
l^l|ttre»  amounted  to  no  more  than  7D^0Q(M»  Previpusly  to  tba 
jmt  1809,  l^OOQL  aryear  oQt  of  that  70,000^.  was  paid  tQ 
the  Priocess  of  Wales;  so  that  the  6QQ01.  additional,  allowed 
la  1899,  vith  that  I9,000f^  made  in  aU  a  deduction  of  1 7,00aL 
£n^  the  inoonie  of  the  Prince,  reducing  it  to  58,000/.  The 
debts  of  the  Princess  amoui^ed  to  49,000/.  (they  amounted  in 
Tealij^y  to  80»00(¥t  but  th^  had  be«a  ledoced  to  the  former 
lsan»in  conseqnoice  of  a  grant  £rom  the  drqilts  of  admiiaily}; 
and*  toliqiudate  that  ddbt^  the  Prince  iind^rtodk  to  set  apart 
MMKML  ihyesr;  reducing  bis  annwl  uicome  to  43,000/.9  as 
Purism  of  Wak»;  whiidi,  with  18»00Q/. Jrpm  die  Diichjr  of 
dtrnpaUy  was  the  whole  of  tho  sum  on  which  bo  was  r^ooed 
to  Hue.  ^^  I  qnestion,''  said  Jiis  Lordsb^»  **  if  m^  thfre  wj^ 
a  husband  who  ;aaade  greater  sacriSo^  for  the  copfortdble 
establishmeot/ef  his  wile,  Ihan  the  Prince  of  Wales  thep  did. 
Howawr  the  opnductriof  his  Reiyal  Hi|^i»3si»  4Qay  be  tortured^ 
and  whatever  un&vourable  cooatrnction  may  be  put  up^  it,  I 
dafya^  person  to  say,  th^  he  ever  betrayed  any  thing  of  a 
mdictive  nature  tovMods  beTf  or  the  smallest  wish  to  inter&ip^ 
WBlh  Jbtf  sodal.comfortas  on  the  contrary,  he  xBfide  sagrjlB^^ea 
jdiich  no  olher  husband  in  the  laod^  had  he  be^  hrqug^ 
before  parliameQt,  would  have  been  called  on  to  x^a^p.    So 
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br  from  the  existence  of  tbe  colour  of  mind  wkicfa  lias 
ftbely  attributed  to  bis  Royal  tEfghimm^  if  he  could  pomUjr 
have  iacieasad  her  income  vithout  being  supposed  to  be 
tradding  mdi  the  base  attacks  which  were  coDtinually  made 
on  hiffly  lie  would  not  Iisve  wailed  for  the  suggestion  of  his 
ministers}  had  she  disentangled  herself  from  the  base  cabal  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded*  Widi  the  greatest  sariafaotion  he 
wnuU  have  entered  into  the  feelings  of  her  waots  himsdf,  and 
not  have  suffered  his  fianily  to  bef  dragged,  as  it  had  beeOt  be- 
fone  the  public"  ^^  His  Losdship  inrimated>  tfaat>  upon.a  fiitBTO 
day,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  submit  to  the  Hettse  a 
proposal  for  an  incxease  of  iacoma  to  the  Princess.  — *>  Mn 
-Mediuen  again  withdrew  his  motion. 

On  the  4th  of  July  a  proposition  was  made  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  the  net  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum  should  be 
granted  to  the  Princess,  and  that  the  5000^  and  17»000<. 
irhich  she  then  eqoyed,  should  be  wtthhdd  from  dM  Prinee 
B^enf  s  ineome.  At  the  reoommeadation  of  Mr.  Whitbread, 
her  Royal  Hi^mess,  from  a  sense  of.  the  gi-eat  expenditOM  of 
•die  country,  considerately  reaoked,  that  the  sum  proposed 
^lould  be  diminished  to  96^0001.  per  amnim :  a  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly passed  for  settling  upon  her  that  sum. 

About  this  time  a  marriage  was  talked  of  between  the 
JPrincess  Charlotte- and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Onmge,  who 
ksul  reeeiyed  his  education  in  England)  and  had  served  with 
disdnc^on  voder  the  Duke  of  WeUington  in  the  Penmsuhu 
-  Tlie  treaty  was»  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  young  princess 
ImnfMf  inaUy  broken  oA. 

Shoirtly  afterwacds,  die  Princess  of  Wales  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  trayelling  on  the  continent ;  an  mtentioti  which,  as 
'slie  observes  in  her  letter  to  Mr.  Wluthiead»  she  had  cherish- 
ed since  the  year  1S06. 

Having  applied  for,  and  obtained  the  Prince  B/egent^s  as- 
sent, <m  the  9di  August,  1814  the  Princess  embaiked  at  the 
seqport  of  Worthing,  in  an  En^ish  frignte,  called  the  Jason, 
to  return  fay  wi^  of  Hamburgh  to  Bnmswick.  Lady  Charlotte 
I^mdssy  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  wcfe  her    maids  of 
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honour.  Sir  William  Gell  and-  Messrs.  St  Ledger  and 
Keppel  Craven  were  her  cbaniberiaijib ;  her  eqaeniy  ^Kras'Cap* 
tain  H^s,  her  physician  Dr.  Holland.  She  had  six  servanta^ 
namely,  a  majorMlomo,  a  messenger,  a  page,  and  tiro  females, 
oil  of  whom  ^^vere  Germans ;  her  coachman  was  the  only 
English  servant  in  her  suite. 

On  the  i6th  of  August  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  witb. 
her  retinue  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  of  the  Countess  of 
WdfenbuUle.  She  visited  the  theatrethere  the  same  evening, 
and  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  audience. 
•Early  the  next  morning  she  set  out  for  Brunswick.  In  the 
evening  of  tlie  18th  she  arrived  at  Brunswick,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  city  was  met  by  his  Serene  Highness  the 
•Duke.  A  general  illurainaticm  took  place  in  compliment  to  her, 
:and  it  being  the  Duke's  birthday,  the  festivities  and  rejoidngs 
were  unusually  great:  the  whole  of  the  public  authorities 
:were  ready  at  the  palace  to  receive  her  Royal  Highness.  On 
4he  29th  she  left  Brunswick  on  her  journey  to  Italy ;  and  ar- 
'  rived  on  the  Sd  September  at  Frankfort,  under  the  title  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cornwall.  On  the  6th  she  arrived  at  Stns- 
-bui^,  at  which  place  she  remained  several  days,  visiting 
the  public  places,  promenades,  &c.  and  apj^eared  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  amusements  and  exhibitions  she  witnessed. 
The  generals  and  prefects  of  the  Department  of  the  Lower 
.  Rhine,  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Valmy  and  the  mayor  of  Stias- 
.bui^h,  had  severally  the  honour  of  paying  their  respects  to 
her  Royal  Highness*  In  the  latter  end.  of  September,  after 
visiting-  Berne,  Palermo,  Lausanne,  8tc*  she  arrived  at  Geneva, 
•where  the  ci-devant  Empress  of  France  Maria  Louisa,  had 
just  arrived  before  her.: 

"  During  her  first  toiir  on  the  continent  her  Royal  Hi^ess 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  received  with  aU  the  honours  and 
'distinctions  due  to  her  exalted  rank  and  station.  At  Capel 
she  was  visited  by  his  Serene  Highness  the  Elector,  and  her 
.  Royal  Highness  the  Electress,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
She  visited  the  public  institutions,  and  conversed  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  museum.     At  Strasburgh,  we  have  already  stated, 
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the  Dake  de  Valmy  gave  in  her  honor  a  magnsfieenty?/^,  at' 
which  were  exhibited  a  variety  of  military  manceuvres.  Her 
Royal  Highness  there  frequently  saw  and  cbnVersed  witfi  Pro- 
fessor Scheweighaufren,  author  of  the  cdelirated  eOtimol'AiKe'^ 
netiSj  and  since  engaged  in  the  republication  of  Herofytus.  At 
Berne,  she  was  visited  by  her  Imperial  Highness  Uie  Grand 
Duchess  Anne  Petrona,  her  cousin,  consort  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Coostantine,  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

At  Milan,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  reodived  with  the 
highest  honors.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1814,'  towards  the 
midday,  II  Campo  di  Marte  was  crowded  to  witness  the  niiU- 
tary  parade,  in  whichin&ntry  and  cavalry  were  to  manoeuvre^ 
and  fire  volhes  in  honor  of  her  Royal  Highness,  who  was; 
seated  on  the  most  elevated  spot  of  a  spacious  area  prepared  * 
fer  that  purpose.  She  afterwards  rode  along  tbe  ranks' amidst 
the  acckmatibns  of  the  surrounding  mul^ude,  amof^st  which 
were  distinguished  some  shouts  of  liberty  and  ind^endeboe^ 
as  if  her  presence  had  rekindled  the  half-^tinguished  hopes  ' 
which  the  ItaBans  ent^tained  of  being  xedeemed  from  their 
political  bondage  by  the  hands  of  Uie  British  nation.  In  the 
evening  she  visited  the  theatre,  attended  by  Count  BeU^aparde 
and  all  the  officers  of  his  etat-mi^on  The  theatre  was  nCost 
brilliantly  illuminated  dGiomo.  On  her  Royal 'Higbries^'3 
entrance  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  ballet,  was  performed 
by  SedxJi  girls  and  peasantry,  analogous:  to  the  circumstabce^ 
of  the  .'moment  i  The  concourse  of  pe<^le,'  which  was  imr 
mense,  continued,  during  the  performance,  to  testify  'their 
deliglit  iat  the  presence  of  the  Princess,  who.  several  times 
ascended  into  the  ridotto,  and  bowed  her  thanks  in  the  most 
graceful  manner.  :  The  literati  of  the  country  also  waited  upipn 
her  Royal -^Higfaness.  to  testify  their  respect  and  homage. 

-It  was'.^about 'a  week  after  her  arrival  at  Milan  that  jb^ 
Royal  Hi^hes&tdok  into  her  service  the  celebrated  Bartolonio 
Bergami,  anil£alian,<a$  courier,  footinan,  axid  valet  de  placi* 
He  was  a  few  inondis  afterwards  appointed  her  chamberlain 
and,  as  a  ftlHSier.  proof  oft  her  Majesty's  consideration  for  his 
services,^  all  the  members. of  his  family  (with  the  exception  of 
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fab  /wife)  were  oolhted  to  respectable  ntiiatims  in  her  hotiae* 
hold. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  Prineess  arrived  at  Rome^ 
where  she  was  yisited  by  the  £x«Kii^  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  Queen  of  £truria  with  her  children.  Oh  the  2d  of 
NoYonber  she  had  an  audience  ^the  Pope^  who  received  her 
with  the  greatest  af{abilily»  and  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 
rank.  The  same  day  her  Royal  Highness  visited  the  Vatican, 
the  Prince  Canino,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated 
Canova.  The  Prince  Canino,  on  the  Sd,  gave  a  hnUSmA/ife 
to  her  Royal  Ifighness.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  Prior 
oess  of  Wales  arrived  at  Naples,  and  was  received  with  di»- 
tinguished  honor.  The  King  went  to  meet  her,  and  these 
lOttstrious  personages  entered  the  city  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon,* in  the  King^s  carriage^  amidst  loud  acclamaiions.  A 
guard  of  honor  from  the  royal  guard  was  stationed  at  the  Pfueh 
eesi^s  residence.  On  the  17th  the  King  of  Naples  vialed  the 
school  of  Mara  Diversa,  where  his  Mi^esty  waited  die .  ar- 
rival of  her  Royal  Highness.  The  King  invited  her  to  a 
ooHation^  which  she  acc^ted,  and  about  four  o'dock  dieae 
fflustarious  personages  took  their  road  to  the  ci^tal.  The 
Fifacess  sat  in  the  King^a  carriage  on  his  right  hand;  all. ike 
inhabitants  of  the  road,  from  Aversa  to  Naples,  preoedyng 
Aem,  and  hailing  their  monarch  and  their  royal  visitor  witb 
land  and  long^ooiitmued  acclamations.  Her  Royal  Ifif^meaa 
remained  scmie  time  at  Naples,  honored  and  esteaned  by  all 
who  knewher. 

Her  Royal  Hi^mess  remained  atNapl^  undl  the  following 
Maidi.  In  January  she  gave  a  grand  entertainment,  the 
principal  fetture  of  which  was  a  masked  ball,  in  which  her 
Royal  Highness  appeared^  attired  as  the  Genius  of  Histoiy, 
and  crowned  the  bast  of  King  Joachim.  Scarcely  had  her 
Royal  Highness  commenced  her  continental  travels,  whor,  by 
a'strange  ooinGidence  of  circumstances^  she  lost  almost  all  the 
En^h  in  her  suite. 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  at  the  instance  of  her  brodier 
(Lord  Glenbervie)  left  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Leghorn,  bav* 
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ing  ramaiiMd  with  her  Royttl  HighiMn  otil^  M  dufn.  Lady- 
ESisiAmA  Forbes  took  her  depArtuse  at  eren  an  eajrlter  periods 
Sir  William  Gdl  was  compelled  to  forego  the  bdbor  of  at* 
tandiiig  upda  the  Princess,  in  the  capacity  of  ehamberlaln,  ia 
consequetioe  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout^  and  his  dolleagoe^  the 
honforaUe  Keppel  Craven,  was  obliged  to  ^At  O^miany  on 
ftouly  affidrs,  and,  ino«der  to  meet  his  mo^r,  the  Margra- 
▼ke  of  Ani^Nidi;  Captain  Hess  wa^  reoalled  to  jotn  his  regi- 
Bieat;  M.  St.  Leger  went  no  further  than  Branawick.  Sidin 
seqoently,  however,  the  Prmcess  wrote  to  hiin  to  join  her  at 
Genoa,  at  the  same  time  oflferoig  the  post  of  maid  of  honor  to 
hia  daughter :  he,  however,  declined  the  honor,  alleging  jll 
health  as  the  reason^  Her  Royal  H^haess  then  made  a  simyar 
proposal  to  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy,  who  also  dedtoad 
to  accept  it  Mr.  ilose  (brother  of  the  Ekaglish  asinistcr  at 
Berlin)  was  next  applied  to;  but  he  lefosed  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health;  as  did  also  Mr.  iDavenport,  and  Mr«  Hartop  (eoniia 
of  Mr.  BroughamO 

IVom  Naples  her  Royal  H^hness  went  towards  Rome,  re* 
nuunmg  on  the  way  three  days  i^  CSvka  Vecchia:  aha  then 
paaaed  on.  to  Genoa,  where  she  met  with  hady  Gleiibervie 
and  her  Lord;  bnt  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  aeaipt 
of  Mtoations  in  h»  suite.  The  Cknnde  fiigate  hmm^  La^JT 
Gfaanriotte  Campbell  and  her  daughter  ta  Genoa  j  to  the  latter 
the  aame  proposition  was  made,  with  similar  aneoesa. . 

FroBi  Oaioa,  May  15,  accompanied,  by  Bei^janu,  still  in 
the  d^Mcily  of  a  courier,  her  Royal  Highness  letontod  to 
Milan,  on  board  the  CSoriade,  where  she  wasjotned  by  Lady 
Ciiariotte  Camfdbell,  who  nnmoEied  with  her  a  W.  weeks,  dunsg 
wkidi  term  she  paid  her  own  expenses,  and  kept  a  sq^amle 
taliU. 

It  was  now  diat  her  Royal  Highness  received  into  her 
service^  as  a  ladjr  of  honor,  the  Countess  of  Oldi,  sister,  to 
Boi^gami,  who  filled  the  situation  previously  occupied  by 
Lady  Lindsay.      «> 

Her  Royal  Hij^iness  did  not  remain  long,  at  Milan;  she 
set  ottt  fin*  Venice.    In  August,  1815,  she  visited  Moupt 
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St  Oothttrd;  tbence  she  proceeded  to  tke  Bonomeo  Idands. 
Her  Majesty  nesLt  proceeded  to  Balaozoni^  at  whidi  place 
Bergami  was  admitted,  for  the  first  dme^  to  a  seat  at  ber 
Royal  Highnes/s  table.  She  afterwards  weot  to  Lugano* 
•  Her  Royal  Highness  at  length  purchased  an  degant  villa 
<rf' the  Countess  of  Pino,  upon  the  banks,  of  the  lake  of  Como, 
situated  only  a  short  distance  fi^m  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  country  around  this  pleasant  cusino  is  varied  and  beauti- 
ful. The  house  loiJced  directly  on  the  lake,  and  the  gard^i^ 
which  was  most  tastefully  laid  out,  contributed  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  an  avenue  of 
treesy^  planted  at  her  own  expense,  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  reaching  from  Como  to  her  palace.  Here  she  fixed 
her  residence  for  a  time,  occasionally  making  excursions  to 
other  places. 

Her  Royal  Highness  remained  at  Villa  D'Este  until  No* 
vember,  1815,  cm  the  15th  of  which  month  she  embariced, 
»with  her  suite,  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Leviathan,  Captain 
Briggs,  for  Palermo.  Her  Royal  Hi^mess  r^nained  on 
board  until  the  26th  November;  having  visited  Elbe,  and 
arrived  at  Palermo  on  that  day,  where  nhe  went  to  court, 
accompaliied  by  Bergami,  now  elevated  Seom  the  Fank.<tf 
courier  to  that  of  chamberlain.  From  thence  she  went  to 
Messina,  where  she  remained  several  weeks.  On  sih  January, 
1816,  her  Royal  Highness  embarked  on  board  the  Qoriode 
frigate  (the  vessel  which  had  previously  carried  her  firom 
Ciyita  Veocfaia  to  Genoa,)  for  Syracuse.  On  this  occasion  the 
respectable  commander  of  the  vessel,  C^>t£un  Pechel,  who, 
but  a  short  time  before,  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Berguni 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial  servant,  very  iHt>perly  re^ 
fused  to  associate  himself  at  the  same  table  with  her  Royal 
Highness'  new  chamberlam,  and  remonstrated  with  her  ac- 
cordingly. After  taking  two  days  to  consider  of  it,  she  finally 
declined  the  table  and  society  of  Captain  Pechel.  On  the 
30th  of  the  month  her  Royal  Highness  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
imd  ihence  proceeded  to  Catania,  and  afterwards  tjo  Augusta 
in  Sicily.    During  her  stay  at  Catania  the  Princess  of  Wales 
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pbtakiedlbi'  Beigami  the  tide  oTKii^t  of  Malta,  and  on 
her  arrival  at  Augusta,  that  of  Baron  della  Franciiuu  At  the 
latter  place  her  Royal  Highness  honored  her  chamberlain  witli 
her  portrait,  taken  in  a  Turkish  dress. 

From  Ai^sta  the  Princess^of  Wales  set  sail,  with  her 
suite,  for  Tunis  in, Africa,  in  a  polacre,  hired  for  the  purpose^ 
In  this  vessel  her  Royal  Highness  sailed  from  Tunis  to  Utic& 
On  April  16th,  1816,  she  arrived  at  Latona* 

From  Africa  the  Princess  of  Wales  sailed  to  Athens, 
where  she  arrived  on  22d  April,  1816,  having  remained  one 
day  at  Malta.  After  visiting  some  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
she  proceeded  from  Athens  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to 
Ephesus. 

At  Jerusalem,  where  her  Royal  Highness  had  a  pietttre 
IMunted  of  herself  and  suite,  (in  which  she  was  represented  as 
ridmg  upon  an  ass,  in  imitation,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the 
Great  Author  of  Christianity,)  she  institated  a  new  order  of 
knighthood,  entitled  the  order  of  St  Caroline,  of  which  she 
constitttted  Bergami  the  gmnd  master. 

At  Ja£h,  the  Princess  of  Wales  embarked  on  board  the 
polacre.  On  this  vojr^e^  the  weather  txing  remarkably  suli- 
tcy,  her  Royal  Highness  had  a  tent  fitted  up  for  herself  and 
*her  ehamberiain  on  deck,  uhdet  which  they  reposed  at  nigb^ 
wiAoQt  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  for  several  weeks. 
This  eircum^tance  formed  an  important  lektnre  of  the.  subse* 
quent  trial  of  her  Royal  Highness,  on  her  return  to  this 
country,  to  claim  her  rights  and  privileges  as  a  queen. 

In  September,  1B16,  her  Royal  Highness  once  more  took 
up  her  residence  at  Vilbi  d'Este,  on  the  lake  of  Como.  Some 
tiihe  after  her  return  she  puitjiased  a  splendid  seat,  which 
she  presented  to  her  chamberlain.  It  was  subsequently 
designated  the  Villa  BergamL    • 

In  February,  1817,  her  Royal  Highness  made  a  tour  in 
Oermany.      Passing  through  Inspruck,  she  arrived  at  Carls* 
rfaue,  where  she  remained  a  short  time.    After  this  the  Princess, 
pursued  her  way  to  Tivoli :  she  returned  through  Milan  to 
the  Villa  d'Este,  whence^  after  staying  a  short  time,  her  Royal 
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Higbiiess  piissed  on  to  Rome.  Here  she  reBided,  with  her  saitp, 
at  the  Rupinella  Pallace,  a  house  which  formerly  bdonged 
to  one  of  Buonaparte's  family ;  but  soon  after  took  up  her 
abode  at  a  house  called  the  Villa  Branch!.  From  the  latter 
place,  in  August,  the  Princess  returned  once  more  to  Milan. 
About  this  time  she  visited  the  Barona,  in  January,  1817,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Trieste. 

On  9th  August,  1817,  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived  at 
PesarO)  where  she  made  a  temporary  sojourn.  On  her  re- 
turn to  the  ViHa  d'E^te,  she  made  several  excursions  to  various 
parts  o»f  Italy.  Of  this  estate,  however,  her  Royal  Highness 
subsequently  disposed,  and  proceeded  to  Pesaro,  a  town  in 
Italy,  situated  about  130  miles  from  Rome,  where  she  pps- 
*sessed  some  proper^. 

Her  Royal  Highness,  during  the  period  of  her  sojourn  at 
Augusta  in  Sicily,  distributed,  daily,  money  among  the  poor 
people.  At  Tunis,  she  obtained  the  liberty  of  several  slaves^ 
and  paid  the  debts  of  one  of  them.  She  gave  to  the  new 
academy  at  Athens  five  hundred  of  the  pieces  called  colonnates, 
and  she  allowed  two  hundred  annually  to  the  same  academy,  paid 
Into  the  hands  of  the  banker,  Scaramanzo,  at  Constantinople. 
All  who  were  in  prison  for  debt  were  liberated  by  &er,  for 
whidb  she  paid  seven  hundred  pieces  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
governor :  and  she  gave  two  hundred  pieces  to  a  poor  and 
numerous  Roman  family  residrat  in  that  city.  To  the  con- 
ventual fathers  of  Jerusalem  she  gave  five  hundred  pieces, 
and  settled  on  them  two  hundred  annually^  to  be  received 
from  the  banker  already  mentioned;  finally,  she  distribated: 
at  Rome  two  hundred  pieces  to  the  poor  of  that  ci^. 

This  account  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  benefactions,  which 
we  have  a  sincere  pleasure  in  recording,  is  extracted  fttim  a 
pamphlet  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  an  English 
traveller,  entitled  «  Anecdotes  of  the  Princess  of  Wales."  We 
tioist  that  the  above  statements  are  somewhat  more  authentic 
than  the  general  details  of  this  traveller  would  seem  to  be:  we 
are  at  least  willing  to  I)elieve  them  so. 

Ol'  much  of  tlie  period  of  her  Royal  Highness's  protracted 
♦  1 
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4Bojoajm  abroad,  and  the  numerous  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  to  her  disadvantage,  it  is  not  our  intention  ta  treat. 
During  the  interval  of  her  absence  from  this  country,  she  had 
been  visited  by  many  and  severe  afflictions.  Her  gallant  bra* 
ther^  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fell,  it  will  be  recollected,  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1815.  Her  be* 
loved  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her '  venerable  and 
revered  father-in-law,  the  King,  and  her  friend  and  relative^ 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  all  paid  the  debt  of  nature  during  her 
temporary  absence  from  this  country. 

On  the  demise  of  his  late  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  con-* 
sequent  accession  of  her  royal  consort,  various  were  the 
rumours  which  prevailed  as  to  the  probable  return  of  her 
Majesty  to  these  realms. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  Queen  arrived  at  Dijon^ 
and  was  expected  to  reach  St  Omer's,  on  her  way  to  Calais, 
on  the  SOth.  Here  it  was  supposed  she  would  remain  some 
time  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  making  some  necessary 
arrangenlients  with  her  friends  on  this  side  the  water. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Brougham,  the  Queen's  confidential 
legal  adviser,  left  London  for  Dover,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
her  Majesty  at  Calais.  Mr.  Brougham  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Hutchinson,  who  was  employed  confidentiaUy  to  submit 
such  proposals  to  her  Majesty,  as  it  was  hoped  would  at  once 
meet  her  wishes,  and  induce  her  to  remain  on  the  continent* 
His  Lordship  and  Mr.  Brougham  embarked  for  Dover  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  morning  they  proceede4 
ter  St.  Omer's  where  they  met  her  Majesty.  Lord  Hutchin* 
son's  proposals,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
were  said  to  be,  ^^  That  her  Majesty  should  renounce  all  righ% 
title,  and  claim  to  the  name,  dignity,  and  honors  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  should  from  henceforth  be  styled  and  con* 
sidered  simply  as  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  That  her 
Majesty  should  agree  never  to  put  her  foot  in  England,  or 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions :  that  should  she  comply 
with  these  conditions,  an  income  of  50,000/.  ap-year  should  be 
settled  upon  her,  which  she  might  enjoy  without  molestation; 

s  2 
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fihould.she  refiiae,  criminiA  proceedings  would  be  institiited 
against  her  afresh^,  and  the  severest  paoalties  might  be  ex- 
pected." Her  Majesty- expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at 
the  offer;  gave  immediate  directions  to  proceed  to  the  coast; 
end  left  the  hotel  (accompanied  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton^ 
young  Austin,  and  Aidenniln  Woodi  who  had  met  her  Mfijesty 
on  the  other  side  Paris),  so  abrupdy»  that  Mr.  Brougham  was 
not  aware  of  her  departure  until  he  saw  her  drive  off.  On  her 
arrival  at  Calais»  lier  Majesty  went  on  bpard  the  common 
packet,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,,  at  half-past  nine  at  ni^tt 
although  from  the  state  of  the  tide  the  vessel  could  jiot  sail  till 
the  next  morning.  We  extract  the  following  digest  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  (irom  a  dis- 
passionate and  well  written  volume,  to  which  we  have  already 
bad  occasion  to  re&irp* 

**  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday  her  Miyesty  landed  at  Dover, 
under  a  royal  sakite,  fired  on  the  responsibility,  of  the  comr 
mandant  of  the  fort,  who  had  received  no  orders  on  the  sid>- 
ject  She  was  hailed  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm  by  the 
^ple;  the  corporadon  presented  her  with  an  address;  and, 
on  her  leaving  the  town  fer  Canterbuiy,  the  populace  look 
the  horses  from  her  carriage,  and  drew  it  a  considerable  dis» 
tanc»e.  Her  Mqesty  slept  at  Canterbury,  where,  arriving  late 
in  the  evening  she  was  received  by  torch-lig^t,  amidst  the 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  peqple.  At  Canterbury,  also^ 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  various  gratu-* 
Jatory  demonstrations  were  made.  At  Gravesend,  the  horses 
were  again  taken  from  her  carriage;  and,  in  every  town  and 
village  through  which  she  passed,  the  utmost  a£fectian  and 
oyally  to  her  person  were  displayed.  Still  accompanied  by 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  in  her 
landau,  she  slowly  entered  the  metropolis,  over  Westminster 
Bridge,  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  streets,  the  windows,  the 
house^U^s,  were  thronged  with  myriads  of  applauding  speo- 

•  Henry  VIIL  and  Qwtfgt  IV. ;  or  the  Caae  iMj  ateted.     By  Hiomi^ 
HarraL 
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\atars.  The  processbn,  thus  finrmed,  had  all  the  iihpostng  air 
of  a  triumphal  entry.  The  crowd  halted  at  intervals,  oom-« 
pdled  the  horses  to  stop,  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations 
of  '  Long  live  our  gracious  Queen  Caroline  V  —  '*  God  bless 
her !'  —  ^  Down  with  her  enemies  \*  8cc*  Proceeding  aloi^ 
Parliament-street,  up  Cockspur-street,  and  through  PiftU  Mall, 
they  hatted  in  front  of  Cariton  House,  and  gave  three  cheers. 
They  then  moved  forward,  up  St  James's-street,  and  thence 
to  the  residence  of  Alderman  Wood,  in  South  Audley-street, 
where  they  arrived  a  little  after  seven  o'clock. 

*^  Her  Majesty's  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  on  the  very 
day  that  the  King  first  went  down  to  parliament,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  certain  bills  which  had  been  passed,  might 
liavebeen  acddental,  might  have  been  unavoidable;  but  that 
the  extraordinary  cavalcade  should  have  beeit  directed'  to 
pass  in  front  of  Carlton  House,  when  the  distance  of  only  a 
iew  yards  could  have  been  lost  by  proceeding  up  the  Hay- 
isarket^  seems  not  very  consistent  with  that  delicacy  and  pro^ 
priety  which  ought  to  have  been  preserved  by  her  Majestyfs 
advisers.  To  support  the  Queen  is  one  thing;  to  insult  the 
King  is  another. 

*  <'  It  was  on  the  same  day,  however,  that  a  message  from  h|s 
'Majesty  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  announcing  the  event 
Jof  the  Queen's  amvai,  and  calitngthe  attdeition  of  Parliament 
to  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  since 
•her  departure  from  this  kingdom.  In  the  Uj^r  House,  the 
£arl  of  Liverpool  intimated,  tiiat  he  should,  on  the  following 
«day,  propose  an  address  to  tke.King^  pro  famd^  and  move 
that  the  papers  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  to  consider 
and  decide  whether  any^  and  if  any,  what  steps  should  be  piir- 
•sued.  In  the  Commons,  Lord  Casdereagh  moved  an  address 
tx>  the  King,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  gave  a  similar  in- 
•tiaiatioii  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  the  Lords.  On 
ldie  succeeding  day  (Wednesday,  Juae  7 J  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
^{lool  n^oved  th0  address^  and  also  the  apppjntment  of  a  seeret 
4Kiinniittee,  of  fifteen  lords,  to  be^hosen  by  ballot.  In  answer 
4o  some  observations  <if  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownci  that  the 
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House  of  Lords  composed  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of 
the  country —  that  they  were  the  only  court  before  which  her 
Majesty  could  be  tried  —  that  the  other  House  might  find 
articles  of  impeachment  against  her  Majesty,  which  must  be 
judged  by  their  Lordships;  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed^ 
that  had  there  been  evidence  to  convict  her  Majesty  of  high 
treason,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to  try  the  case  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  Lordship  then  put  tlie  suppo- 
sititious case  respecting  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, by  a  Queen  of  England  with  a  foreigner,  in  a  fordgn 
country ;  and  contended  that  such  a  case  fully  answered  the 
objection  of  the  noble  Marquis,  as  it  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  case  was 
not  one  of  judicial  cognizance ;  it  would  admit  only  of  a  l^ps- 
lative  remedy:  it  was  resolved  into  a  question  of  expediency. 
Lord  Holland  thought,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
was  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  might  come  to  a  different 
conclusion ;  that  were  the  course  to  be  by  a  bill  of  divorce,  or 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  House  would  be  in  an  awk- 
'Ward  predicament,  and  that  the  report  of  the  secret  committee 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  prejudgment  of  the  case*  The 
,  Lord  Chancellor  repeated,  and  enlarged  upon,  the  arguments 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  contended,  that  a  secret  oom- 
inittee,  instituted  for  a  previous  inquiry,  was  analogous  to  a 
grand  jury  in  a  court  of  law,  which  af&rmed  or  n^atived  a 
bill  of  indictment.  A  secret  committee  he  also  regarded  as 
a  protecting  interference,  which  might,  as  a  mediate  power, 
recommend  proceedings  more  advantageous  to  the  accused, 
than  could,  in  the  first  instance,  result  from  an  open  deliber- 
ation in  either  House.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  on  the 
other  hand,  thought,  fhat  the  illustration  of  the  learned  lord, 
relative  to  the  office  of  a  grand  jury,  was  unfortunate  for  his 
argument;  as  the  grand  jury,  which  inquired  into  the  pro- 
priety of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  was  i&tinct 
firom  the  petty  jury,  which  tried  the  cause;  but^  in  the  pr^aeBt 
case,  the  grand  jury,  which  was  to  find  the  bill,  was  the  same 
with  the  petty  jury  which  was  to  pronounce  the  verdict.  —  The 
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motion  for  the  appointmeDt  of  the  committee  was  agreed  to; 
but  the  ballot  did  not  take  place  till  the  following  day;  and 
thai,  widi  the  view  of  allowing  time  for  conciliation,  the  bxr 
ther  proceedings  were  deferred  till  Monday.  The  members 
chosen,  were  as  follows :  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Loid  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort 
and  Northumberland,  the  Marquisses  of  Lansdowne  and 
Buckinghain,  the  Earls  of  Liverpool,  Harrowby,  and  Beau^ 
champ,  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Bishop  <^  London,  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  Lord  Erskme^  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  Mr. 
*  Brougham,  the  Queen's  Attorney-general,  read  a  message 
from  her  Majesty,  which,  after  some  prefatory  observations, 
proceeded  as  follows : 

^  Upon  her  arrival,  the  Queen  is  surprised  to  find  that  a 
message  has  been  sent  down  to  parliament,  requiring  its  atten* 
tion  to  written  documents,  and  she  learns  with  still  greater 
astonishment,  that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  that  these 
should  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee.  It  is  this  day  four- 
teen years  since  the  first  chaises  were  brought  forward  against 
her  Miyesty.  Then,  and  upon  every  occasion  during  that 
long  period,  she  has  shewn  the  utmost  readiness  to  meet  her 
accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest  inquiry  into  her  conduct. 
She  now  also  desires  an  open  investigation,  in  which  she  may 
see  both  the  charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her— -a  pri- 
vilege not  denied  to  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm.  In  the 
£ioe  of  the  sovereign^  the  parliament,  and  the  country,  she 
solemnly  protests  against  the  formation  of  a  secret  tribunal,  to 
examine  documents  privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as 
a  proceeding  unknown  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  flagrant 
TiolatioB  of  all  the  principles  of  justice.  She  relies,  with  iuli 
confidence,  upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  has  reason  to  fear.  The  Queen 
cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  even  before  any  proceedings  were 
xesolved  upon,  she  had  been  treated  in  a  manner  too  well 
calculated  to  prejudge  her  case.  The  omission  of  her 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  withhcdding  the  means  of  convey^ 
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ance  usually  afibrded  to  all  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
refusal  even  of  an*  answer  to  h^r  application  fin*  a  place  <^ 
residence  in  the  royal  mansions^  and  the  studied  slighlB  of 
foreign  ministers  abroad,  and  of  the  agents  of  all  foreign 
pollers  over  whom  the  English  government  had  any  influence^ 
must  be  viewed  as  measures  designed  to  prejudice  the  world 
against  her,  and  could  only  have  been  justified  by  trial  and 
con  victim/ 

Lord  Castlere^gh  rose  to  move  ibat  the  message  might  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  protested  against  the  atteoipt 
^hich  had  thus  been  made  to  represent  the  crown  and  the 
ministers  in  the  light  of  persecutors  or  prosecutors  in  this 
matter.  His  Lordship  observed,  that  instead  of  ballot,  the 
committee  should  be  by  nomination.  Afto*  commenting  with 
much  severity  on  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  advisers, 'he 
observed,  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
proceedings  determined  on  more  than  a  month.  By  her  nar* 
riage  settlement,  the  Queen  was  entitled  to  50,O0OJL  a-year. 
The  only  condition  on 'which  the  late  proposition  had  boen 
made  was,  that  she  should  continue  to  reside  abivMid.  He 
positively  diaolaimed  any  tender  having  been  made  to  her  to 
give  up  her  dignities  as  Queen,  The  only  stipulation  upon 
the  question  of  her  dignity  was,  that  while  travelling  abioad, 
she  should,  according  to  an  established  custom  amongst  illus- 
trious characters,  assume  such  a  title  as  could  not  create  a 
perpetual  question  amongst  our  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to  be  treated  by  them.  After 
liis  Lordship  had  moved  for  referring  the  papers  to  a  secret 
committee,  Mr.  Brougham  objected  at  great  length  to  the 
evidence  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  committee,  conast* 
ing,'as  he  said,  entirely  of  papers — <^  letters-*- of  anmiyoious 
letters — collected  by  a  secret  commisaon  at  Milan,  whidi 
had  sat  for  ten  months  under  the  sup^rintendance  of  a  gentle* 
mas  of  the  law,  one  of  his  Migesty's  councsL  Mr.  Brougham 
expaliated  upon  a  variety  of  points  connected  with  theautjed^ 
particularly  upon  numerous  instances  of  nefarious  condiict 
aU^[ed  to  have  been  practised  upon  her  Mi^esty  on  thie  eofo^ 
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tinent;  a&ir  whkhf  Ife.  Caaaang)  in  rejij^  complauied  diat 
tbe  digKDt  which  the  bgaond)Ie  and  learned  gendemaiv  had 
shewn  at  St.  Omar's  to  the  peoporition,  had  pot  been  -ex- 
{MKssed  befiwe  he  left  Loodooo.  Mr.  Caaning  justified  Ike 
omission  of  her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy.  Mn 
Bnmgham,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Caoaing,  declared  that  her  Ma- 
|ea^.  had  no  more  knowledge  of  the  negoeiation  aUaded  to 
ahan  the  diild  unborn.  It  is  very  •  extraordinary  that  tfiia 
diaclaiiiier  on  the  paist  of  the  learnt  couasdhaa  never  yet 
been  aocoonted  fcnr.  ... 

Atlhe  instance  of^Mr.  Wilherforoe,  the -House  of  Com- 
mons adjoiuened  .until .  Friday  (Jane  9,)  ia  order  to  offer  aii 
tqppoctnaity  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  which  might  tend 
to  the  ii4|ustaient  of  those  unhappy  difirsnees  which  (as  the 
amiable  .marer  observed)  all  wise  and  good  men  so  deeply 
deplored.  On  Friday,  Lord  Casdereagh  moiled  the  furtfaet 
adjawnment  <f  the  business  until .  Monday.  On  Mondayy  as 
it  was  understood  some  uegociations  were  going  forward,  the 
conaideratian.  of  the  business  was  again  delayed.  Hepeated 
pos^pements  of  these  important  proceedings  were  moved^ 
and  agreed  to.  On  Monday,  Jane  19A,  the  Earl  of  Livav 
pool  announced  the  fiiilure  of  tha  nqpeiation,  and  taid  iqwil 
the  taUe  a  series  of  papers,  the  detail  of  the  prooeedings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforee,  an  address  was  pre^ 
seated  to  the  Queen,  straiuously  recommending  to  her  M»- 
jesl^  as  much  concession  as  the  features  of  the  case  would 
admit,  and  entreating  that  as  such  ^*  large  advances  had  been, 
made  towards  a  negoeiation,  her.  Mfgesty  would  yield  to  th6 
earnest  solicitude  of  the  House  of  Gammons,  and  fcibemtb 
press  the  adoption  o[  those  propositions  on  which  any  materlsl 
difference  of  opinion  rested."  A  slight  amendment  was  pro^ 
posed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  was  accordingly  adopted; 
alid  Wr.  Wilberforee,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Sir  Thomas  Ac<^ 
land}  dnd  Mr.  Banks,  were  then  deputed  to  wait  upon  lite 
%wsn  with  the  addiaess.  It  was  accordingly  presented  in*  du^ 
fmioii  bather  Us^/dtHS^  declining  to  oompfy  wUli  its  pn^yer,  ali 
hopeadf a  mgooialion  were  entirely  at  aa  end> 
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On  Mondayy  the  26tfa;  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Dacre 
presented  a  petition  from  her  Majesty,  protesting  against  any 
secret  enquiry,  and  praying  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  their  Lordships'  House  that  day,  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  petition. 

Agreeably  with  this  prayer,  her  Majesty's  counsel,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman,  were  called  in,  and  req>ectively  beard 
at  great  length  in  support  of  the  petition.  The  meeting  of  the 
secret  committee  was  then,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, defeiTed  till  Wednesday. 

On  July  5th,  another  petition  was  presented  from  the 
Queen,  stating,  that  she  was  perfectly  ready,  at  that  moment, 
to  enter  upon  her  defence,  on  the  charges  against  her,  as  far 
as  she  could  understand  them ;  and  she  begged  to  remind  their 
Lordships  that,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
have  certain  witnesses  for  her  future  defence,  she  wished  ta 
have  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  her  distinctly  stated  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings.  And,  furthermore,  her 
Majesty  prayed  to  be  heard  at  their  Lordships'  bar  that  even- 
ing by  her  counsel. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  for  calling  counsel  was 
put,  and  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  rose  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
diucing  a  bill,  (of  which  the  followiug  is  a  copy,)  founded  upon 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee.  His  Lordsbip^s  opinion 
was,  that  were  tiiey  to  retrace  their  st^>s,  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  proceeding  than  that  which  had  been  adopted.  It 
was  at  least  doubtiul  whether  an  impeachment  could  be  sos- 
tained ;  the  case  could  not  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
nor  in  the  courts  of  law :  —  a  legislative  proceeding,  therefore, 
was  all  that  remained;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  still  thought  it  better  that  the  proceedings  should 
originate  in  that  house,  and  that  the  bill  should  be  brou^t 
forward  on  the  report  of  a  secret  committee,  rather  than  on 
the  responsibility  of  ministers.  It  was  not  a  question  respecb* 
ing  an  individual  only ;  it  was  a  great  state  question;  and  he 
did  not  feel  th^t  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  was  in 
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Any  degree  incoiisisteiit  with  those  principles  of  justice,  which 
they  had  all  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining.  The  essence  of 
the  charge  was  comprehended  in  the  preamble  of  the  bili# 
On  the  second  reading,  the  time  for  which  might  be  hereafter 
determined,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  proof.  After 
some  observations,  in  the  hope  that  the  accused  might  be  able 
to  disprove  the  charges,  the  bill  was  read  by  the  clerk :  — 

*'  An  act,  entitled  an  act  for  depriving  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Great  Britab,  of  and  from  the  style  and . 
title  of  Queen  of  these  realms,  and  of  and  from  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  immunities,  now  belonging  to  her  as  Queen 
Consort.' 

<*  Whereas,  in  the  year  1814,  her  Majesty,  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen 
Consort  of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in 
her  service,  in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Pergami, 
otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who 
had  before  served  in  a  similar  capacity. 

<<  And  whereas,  after  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  other- 
wise Bartolomo  Bergami,  had  entered  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a  most  unbecoming  and 
d^rading  intimacy  commenced  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber-'  . 
gasai* 

^  And  whereas  her  Royal  Highness  not  only  advanced  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  to  a 
high  station  in  her  Royal  Highness's  household,  and  received 
into  her  service  many  of  his  relations,  some  of  them  in  inferior, 
and  others  in  high  and  confidential,  situations  about  her  Royal 
Highness's  person,  but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
extraordinary  marics  of  favour  and  distinction ;  obtained  for 
him  orders  of  knighthood  and  titles  of  honor,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which  her  Royal 
.Highness  had  taken  upon  herself  to  institute  without  any  jusir 
or  lawful  authority. 

**  And  whereas  her  said  Royal  Highness,  whilst  the  said 
Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  was  in 
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her  said  service,  furthef  unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and 
station,  and  of  her  duty  to  your  Majesly,  and  wholly  regard- 
less- of  her  own  honor  and  character,  conducted  herself  towards 
the  said  Bartolomo  Pei^mi,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami, 
and  in  other  respects,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  various 
places  and  countries  which  her  Royal  Highness  visited,  with 
indecent  and  offimsive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on 
a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergaoii,  which 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time  during  her  Royal  .High- 
nesses residence  abroad,  by  which  conduct  of  her  said  Royai 
Highness,  great  scandal  and  dishonor  have  been  brought  upon 
your  Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom.  Therefore,  to  ma- 
nifest our  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,  and 
vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said  Majesty,  by  which  she 
has  violated  the  duty  she  owed  to  your  Majesty,  and  has  ren* 
dered  herself  imworthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of 
Queen  Consort  of  this  realm;  and  to  evince  our  just  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  the  nation ;  we^ 
your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  TempcH'al  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, do  hereby  entreat  your  Mqesty  that  it  may  be  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majest}',  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritu^  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Paxliamoit  assembled, 
,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  her  said  Miy^sty,  Ca«> 
roline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  and  after  the  passing'  of  this  act, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  deprived  of  the  title  oF  Queen,  and  of 
nil  the  prerogatives,  ri^ts^  privileges,  and  exemptions,  ap- 
pertaining to  her  as  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm  ;  and  that 
her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and  afler  the  passing  of  this  act, 
for  ever  be  disabledand  rendered  incapable  of  using,  exerci»ng, 
and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of  them ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
marriage  betweai  his  Majesty  and  the  said  Cardine  Amdia 
Elizabeth  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  from  hence£Mrth  for  ever 
wholly  dissolved,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  dl  intoits,  con* 
struolbns,  and  purposes,  whatsoever.' 
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This  blD  having  been  read  a  first  time^  Lord  Liveipool's 
jnotion  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  the  Queen's  Attoiv 
ney-general)  and  the  King's  Attorney-general,  was  agreed  tou 
On  the  renewed  motion  of  Lord  Dacre,  for  calling  in  her  Ma^ 
jesty's  counsel,  the  Earl  of  Liveqpool  promised  that,  should  s 
pedti<Mi  be  presented  the  next  day,  the  bill  being  then  in  pro*' 
gress,  be  would  not  object  to  it 

This  bill  was  fixed  to  be  read  for  the  second  time,  on  the 
17th  August,  and  the  following  r^^tions' re^)ecting  the 
attendance  of  the  peers  were  made : 

'^  That  the  House  should  be  called  over  on  Thursday  the 
17th  August,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

^^  That  the  call  should  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  their 
Lordsh4>6. 

^*  That  no  Peer  should  be  absent  on  that  day,  nor  any  subr 
sequent  one  during  the  proceedings,  without  leave  firom  their 
Lordshqis. 

"  That  no  Peer  should  vote  by  proxy. 

<<  That  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  wnfie  letters  to  theur 
Lordships,  requiring  their  attendance  in  the  manner  above 
stated." 

On  the  17th  August,  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  nine  o'dodc, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  arrived  at  the  House,  and  took  his  seat 
on  the  woolsack.  Th^  question  for  counsel  to  be  called  in, 
was  soon  put  and  carried.  Mr.  Brougham,  (her  Majesty*^ 
Attorney-general,)  Mr.  Deuman,  (her  Solicitor-general,)  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Messrs.  Tindal  and  Wild,  as  counsel,  and 
Mr.  Vizard,  as  solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Gifford,  (his  Majesty's  Attorney-general,)  Sir  John  Copley, 
(his  Solicitor-general,)  Dr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Park,  as  counsel, 
with  Mr.  Powel,  as  solicitor^  attended  on  the  part  of  the  pro^ 
secution. 

Preliminary  discussions  occupied  the  two'  first  days.  On 
the  19th,  the  Attorney-general,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  proceeded  to  open  his  case.  It  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  events,  which 
must  be  yet  so  firesh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public. 
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The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  ^cdusive  of  mterpretersy 
And  others  examined  merely  to  verify  documents,  were  twenty* 
five  in  number.  We  subjom  a  list  of  their  names  and  occu- 
pations : 

Theodore  Majocchi,  courier ;  Gaetano  Paturzo,  owner  of 
a  polacre;  Vicenza  Garguilo,  master  of  a  polacre.  Francisco, 
cook;  Captains  Pechell  and  Briggs ;  Barbara  Krantz;  Pretro 
Puchi,  waiter  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Trieste ;  Guiseppe  Bi- 
anchi,  door-keeper  of  the  Grand  Bretagne  Inn,  Venice;  Paolo 
Ragazzoni,  mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este;  Gerolamo  Mejani, 
superintendant  of  the  gardens  of  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
Paolo  Oggioni,  undercook  to  the  Princess ;  Liouisa  Dumont, 
&mme  de  chambre  to  the  Princess ;  Luigi  Galdini,  mason  at 
the  Villa  d'Este;  AUesandro  Finetti,  ornamental  painter  at 
the  Villa  d'Este ;  Domenico  Brusa,  mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este; 
Antonio  Bianchi,  inhabitant  of  Como;  Giovanni  Lucini,  white- 
washer  at  Villa  d'Este;  Carlo  Rancattt,  confectioner  to  th^ 
^Princess;  Francesco  Cassina,  mason  at  the  Villa  d'Este; 
Guiseppe  Rastelli,  superintendant  to  the  stables  of  the  Prin- 
cess; Cruiseppe  Galli,  waiter  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Bariisina; 
Guiseppe  Del  Orto,  baker  to  the  Princess ;  Guiseppe  Gugiari, 
boatman  on  the  Lake  of  Como ;  Guiseppe  Sacchi,  equerry  and 

courier. 

On  the  21st,  the  Attorney-general  concluded  his  statement 
of  the  charges  against  the  Queen.  Interpreters  were  sworn 
in  on  either  side ;  and  the  first  witness,  Theodore  Majocchi, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  give  in  his  evidence. 
.Her  Miyesty  entered  the  House  during  the  examination  of 
this  witness,  and,'  on  seeing  him,  shrieked  aloud,  and  re- 
tired somewhat  precipitately,  declaring  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  upon  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  base  in* 
gratitude. 

'  'On  September  7th,  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  having  been  all  given  in,  the  Solicitor*general 
summed  up  the  case  for  the  bill. 
On  September  the  9th,  it  was  finally  ordered,  that  three 
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wedcs  ahould  be  ^owed  to  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  to 
pjpqMre  her  defence.  Tlie  Honse  adjourned  to  Tuesday  the 
3d  of  October,  when  Mr.  Brougham  opened  the  defence  with 
a  long  and  eloquent  address.  On  the  5th  October,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  for\the  defence  commenced.  They 
were  as  follows:  James, Leman,  clerk  to  her  Majesty's  soli- 
ekor;  Colonel  Butler  St.  L^er,  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  Lord 
Glenbervie,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Lord  LandoiF,  Honour-* 
able  Keppel  Craven,  Sir  William  Gell,  Sicard,  her  Majors 
Domo;  Dr.  Holland,  Charles  Mills,  Esq.,  Colonel  Theolini, 
Carlo  Forti,  Lieutenant  Flynn,  William  Carrington,  Lieu- 
tenant Hownam,  Oranville  Sharpe,  Santeno  Lugiani,  Qui- 
seppo  Carolini,  Phillippo  Pomoni,  Pompilio  Pomati,  Antonio 
Maobi,  Rumarigo  Salyadovi,  Colcniel  Oliviere  Tomaso,  and 
Carlo  Vassali. 

On  Monday,  November  6,  the  defence  of  the  Queen  ended^ 
having  occupied  forty-nine  days.  The  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-aght  votes;  and  on 
November  10,  the  third  reading  of  it  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  nine  votes. 

We  must  here,  in  common  justice,  explain  the  ruse  de 
guerre  (whether  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide) 
by  which  the  list  of  the  minority  was  <m  the  third  reading  so 
materially  swelled. 

After  the  second  readings  the  bill  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  As  several  peers  and  bishops,  from  religious 
scruples,  had  given  their  votes  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  upon  the  express  understanding,  that  when  the  bill  went 
into  a  committee,  the  divorce  clause  would  be  excluded,  which 
would  leave  only  the  degradation  of  her  Majesty  from  the 
rank  of  Queen,  and  being  considered  as  the  first  female  in  the 
United  Kingdoms,  manisteis,  mih  the  view  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  those  peers,  expressed  a  desire  to  exclude  die 
divorce  clause,  in  which  they  were  not  supported  by  many  of 
the  peers  who  had  voted  for  the  second  reading.  The 
ppposition  took  advantage  of  the  difierence  of  opinion  in  those 
peers  wlio  voted  for  the  second  reading,  and  in  direct  con* 
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InidicUoa  to  their  previously  ex|ire8sed  opioidiis,  oiqged  die 
propriety  of  retaining  the  divorce  clause  in  the  biU»  in  the  foUr 
expectation,  that  on  the  third  reading  of  the  hill,  the  majority 
would  be  so  reduced  in  consequmce  of  the  religious  «cniples 
of  a  certain  number  of  peers  and  bishops,  who  would  vote 
against  it,  that  government  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
bill;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  sent.down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  woilld  be  thrown  out  upon  the  same  religioua 
scruples  tis  that  of  inexpediency. 

On  the  9th  November  a  division  took  {dace  on  die  ex* 
elusion  of  the  divorce  clause,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen's  friends  voting  for  its  retention,  the  motion-  was  nega* 
tived  by  a  m^ority  of  sixty-seven  votes,  iberekfy  placing 
goveriiment  in  the.  minority.  The  consequence  of  this  stra* 
tagem  was,  that  on  the  10th  November,  the  fifiy*  third  day  of 
trial,  when  the  bill  was  read  for  the  third  tune,  government 
lost  .the  support  of  the  twelve  peers  and  bidicpe  who  had 
stated  their  objections  to  the  divoroe  clause.. 
'  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  however^  the  question  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  put  on  that  day  six 
months. 

Against  the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  fbtmal  protests  were 
watered  into  by  various  noblemen. 

During  the  trial,  her  Majesty  had  several  tames:  vi8ited:tiie 
House  of  Lords,  on  all  of  which  occasions  she  wasreodrved 
by  the  mob  with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  applause. 
The  news  of  her  release  from  the  bill  of  pains'  and  penalties 
was  welcomed  with  tumultuous  approbation  without  the  walls 
of  the  House ;  and  partial  illuminations  throoghoat  London, 
testified  the  zeal  and'Cnthusiasm  of  her  partizan&  In  -many 
instances,  however,  this  apparent  mani&statioB  of  reqpect 
was  by  no  means  voluntary;  but  for  tlie  fiiret  two  or  three 
nights  after  the  abandonment  of  the  bill,  numerous  bonds  of 
riotous  and  misguided  persons  pervaded  die  streets,  for  the 
purpose  of  demolishing  the  windows  of  those  who  were  :niost 
obstmate  in  their  refosal  to  illuminate.  At  length  the  fortfieDt 
subsided,  and  order  was  once  more  restored) 
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Numerous  addresses  of  congratulation  were  poved  in  upon 
her  Majesty  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  public 
Companies  visited  the  Queen  in  procession,  carrying  with 
them  their  respective  addresses  of  congratulations.  The 
answers  to  these  ebullitions  of  attachment  too  often  partook  of 
the  decided,  and,  not  seldom,  libellous  character  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves.  -These  were,  of  course,  not  written  by  her 
Majesty,  but  by  some  person  in  her  employ.  *  Their  violence 
was  such  as  to  elicit  the  disapprobation  even  of  those  de- 
ddedly  hostile  to  the  measures  of  Government. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  last,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  immediate  coronation  of  his  Majesty  had  been  deter- 
mined on,  and  the  Queen  joining  in  this  belief,  although  no 
official  announcement  had  been  made  to  that  effect,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  5th,  demanding  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  To  this  she  received  a  reply,  ap- 
prising her,  "  that  his  Miijesty  having  determined  that  the 
Queen  should  form  no  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  coron-> 
ation,  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that  the  Queen  sh6uld  not 
attend  the  said  ceremony.'' 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  report  of  the  renewed  intention  of 
his  Majesty  to  be  crowned,  was  confirmed  by  the  issue  of  a 
second  proclamation,  appointing  Thursday,  the  19th  of  July, 
for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
another  proclamation  was  issued,  appointing  the  Court  of 
Claims,  which  again  assembled,  heard,  and  determined  all 
the  petitions  and  claims  which  had  not  been  previously 
decided. 

Her  Majesty  transmitted  three  memorials  to  the  King,  as- 
serting her  legal  right  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  the 
coronation,  and  praying  that  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  should  be  taken,  and  communicated  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. They  were  all  referred  by  the  King  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  assembled  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  to  hear 
counsel  in  support  of  her  "Majest/s  claim  to  be  crowried. 
The  Council  Chamber  was  greatly  crowded.     Among  the 
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Privy  Councillors  were,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Qareitoe; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Lords  Liverpool,  Eldon,  Har- 
rowby,  Westmoreland,  Sidmouth,  and  Londonderry;  one  or 
two  Bishops ;  several  of  the  Judges ;  Mr.  Tiemey,  Mr.  Peel, 
&c.  The  King^s  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Oeneral,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  who  were  in 
attendance,  were  called  in.  The  clerk  read  the  order  of  the 
Council,  that  her  Majesty  should  be  heard  by  counsel,  in 
compliance  with  the  prayer  of  one  of  her  memorials,  at  10 
o'clock  on  that  morning. 

Mr.  Brougham  addressed  their  Lordships  at  oonsidend>le 
length,  adducing  many  historical  facts,  to  prove  that  the 
Queen  of  England  possessed  the  legal  and  constitutional  light 
of  beixig  crowned.  He  resumed  his  argument  on  the  foUow* 
ing  day.  After  the  learned  gentleman  had  finished,  Mr.  Deo- 
man  was  next  heard  in  suj^rt  of  the  daim,  and  continued 
speaking  until  nearly  two  o'dock.  The  arguments  a(  both 
her  Majesty's  advocates  were  confined  to  the  usage;  and  th^ 
produced  eight  instances  of  joint  coronations  since  the  con- 
quest, while  they  admitted,  in  the  same  period,  five  cases  of 
kings  crowned  alone,  with  wives  living  at  the  time  of  the 
respective  coronations.  The  Council  assembled  again  a 
few  days  afterwards,  when  the  Attorney  General  rose  to 
address  the  Court,  and  contended  that  so  fiur  firom  ancient 
usage  being  in  &vour  of  the  right,  as  maintained  by  her 
Majes^s  counsel,  all  historical  evidence  gave  a  flat  denid 
to  th^  presumptbn.  That  there  could  be  no  right  in  the 
case  he  thought  evident,  because  it  had  never  been  men* 
tioned  by  any  writer  on  the  laws  of  the  couatiy,  nor  by  any 
authority  ever  engaged  in  considering  or  discussing  the 
privileges  and  immunities  appertaining  to  queens  consort, 
Xf»  as  had  been  contended,  the  coronation  of  a  queen  was  an 
independent  and  substantive  ceremony,  it  must  have  taken 
place  in  every  instance,  which  was  not  the  fact  The  c<Mx>n- 
atioh  of  a  king  was  accompanied  by  political  acts^  while  an 
such  acts  belonged  to  a  queen's  coronation;  eTeqr  evidence 
3* 
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teilded  to  prove  tbat  howevet  lisual  it  might  haVe  been  to 
crown  the  queens  of  Englioid,  they  had  no  right  to  demand 
the  performance  of  that  ceremony,  which  was  plainly  depen- 
dent on  the  iHll  of  the  sovereign.  The  Attorney  General 
haying  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Solicitor  General  fol^ 
lowed,  and  spdke  iti  opposition  to  the  daim  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Brougham  was  heard  in  reply, 
and  after  a  speech  of  two  hours,  strangers  wel:e  excluded, 
and  the  Cooncil  deliberated  a  short  time.  They  once  more 
adjoomed  for  three  days. 

They  finally  decided  against  the  Queen's  daim  to  bb 
crowned.  Against  this  decision  her  Miyesty  entered  a  solemn 
protest 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  her  Majesty's  protest,  she  wrote 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  11th  of  July,  stating,  '^thilt  she 
considered  it  necessary  to  inform  his  Lordship  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  be  present  at  the  coronation,  aqd,  therefore^ 
demanded  that  a  suitable  place  might  be  prepared  for  her 
reception."  Lord  Sidmouth's  answer  simply  referred  her 
Majesty  to  Lord  Liverpool's  reply  to  her  letter  of  the 
5th  of  May  last,  ^  that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to 
comply  with  the  appUcatton  contained  in  her  Majesty's  last 
letter." 

On  Monday,  the  16d),  Lord  Hood  wrote  a  letter  to  th^ 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  informing  him 
that  it  was  her  Majesty's  intention  to  be  at  Westminster 
Abbey  at  half  past  8  o'dodc  on  Thursday  morning,  and  re- 
questing him  to  have  persons  in  attendance  to  conduct  her  to 
her  seat  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  his  answer,  stated,  that 
he  was  not  acting  in  his  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  and 
referred  her  Majesty  to  his  depu^.  Lord'  Howard  of 
Eflingham. 

On  the  19th,  (July,)  the  morning  of  the  coronation,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  learn  what  course  her  Majesty  would  pur- 
sue. It  was  scarcely  expected  she  would  make  her  appearance. 
However,  soon  after  6  o'dock,  her  Mijesty-came  in  her  Toy$l 
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carria^  of  stat^  drawn  by  six  horges,  adcompanied  by  another 
carriage,  in  which  was  Lord  Hood. 

In  her  Majesty's  carriage  sat  Lady  A.  Hamilton  and  Lady 
Hood.  Her  Majesty  had  slept  at  her  town  house  in  South 
Audley-street,  and  had  ordered  her  carriages  by  6  o'clock. 

The  following  account  has  been  published  by  authori^  of 
her  Majesty :  — 

"Her  Majesty  set  out  from  her  house  in  South  Audley- 
street,  and  proceeding  through  the  Parks  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  went  to  Dean's  Yard,  where  her  Majesty  got  out  of 
her  carriage,  in  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  enter,  but  was 
refused  at  two  doors  of  entrance;  and  her  carriage  haying 
drawn  off,  her  Majesty  was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  passage  till 
it  was  called  back,  when  her  Majesty  proceeded  towards 
Poet's  Comer,  and  again  got  out  of  her  carriage  iu  Old 
[New]  Palace-yard,  and  sought  admittance  by  two  tem- 
porary doors,  which,  upon  her  Majesty's  approach,  were  closed 
in  her  face ;  after  which,  some  of  the  people  pointed  out  the 
opening  to  the  platform.  Upon  ascending  this,  her  Majesty 
was  again  obstructed  by  the  police  officers,  till  an  officer  (it 
is  believed  of  the  Guards)  politely  allowed  her  Majesty  to 
cross  the  platform,  and  her  Majesty  walked  from  thence  to 
Old  Palace  Yard,  and  entered  first  the  passage  to  Cotton 
Garden;  after  which,  her  Majesty  proceeded  along  the  co- 
vered way  to  Poet's  Comer,  and  when  arrived  at  the  door 
was  refused  admittance  without  tickets;  upon  wliich  Lord 
Hood  produced  one,  and  was  informed  it  would  admit  one 
person ;  upon  which  Lord  Hood  observed,  he  did  not  sup- 
pose tlie  Queen  required  a  ticket  of  admission ;  to  which  one 
of  the  persons  appointed  for  the  admission  of  the  company, 
observed,  he  did  not  know  the  Queen,  and  positively  forbade 
her  Majesty  from  entering ;  and  one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of 
Windsor  came  up,  and  said  Uiere  was  Do  place  for  her  Ma- 
jesty. Thus,  finding  every  effort  to  gain  admittance  proved 
ineffectual,  her  Majesty  immediately  returned  to  her  carriage, 
und  proceeded  through  Whitehall,  PalUmall,  and  St«  James's^ 
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Street,  Piccadillyy  to  her  house,  attended  by  an  imrnense  con- 
course of  people.  Although  the  different  persons  at  the 
Abbey  were  all  under  orders  to  say  they  did  not  know  her 
Majes^,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  her  Majesty  came  in  the 
royal  state  carriage,  and  that  the  Guards,  wherever  she 
passed,  presented  arms."  ' 

On  the  20th  her  Majesty  wrote  a  lettar  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  which  she  informed  him  of  her  desire  to  be 
<ut>wned  some  days  after  the  King,  and  before  the  arrange*- 
.ments  were  done  away  with,  so  that  there  might  be  oo  ad- 
ditional expence.  The  Archbishop,  in  his  answer,  repre- 
sented that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  except  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  the  Sovereign. 

The  Queen's  disappointments  and  vexations  were  now 
*  drawing  to  a  close.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  cc^on- 
ation  of  the  King  her  Majesty  was  taken  dangerously  ilL 
Her  complaint  is  said  to  have  been  an  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. On  Thursday,  the  2d  August,  she  was  attended  hj 
three  physicians,  of  whom  the  senior  was  Dr.  Maton,  so  much 
distinguished  by  his  skilful  and  zealous  care  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent.  In  the  course  of  that  day  her  Majesty  was  copiously 
bled ;  she  passed  a  quiet  night,  but  her  symptoms  remained 
the  same.  The  following  day  she  was  immersed  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  warm  both,  which  moderated  the 
pain,  but  in  other  respects  was  unavailing ;  connected  With 
the  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  was  a  nausea  at  the  stomach, 
which  repelled  both  food  and  medicine.  Another  physician. 
Dr.  Ainslie,  was  now  called  in,  and  her  Majesty's  legal  advisers 
also  attended  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  'of  her  property 
and  other  k^al  matters;  and  h^r  will' was ^then  drawn  up. 

She  passed  an  indifferent  night, '  but  towards  the  morning 
of  Saturday  obtained  som^  traiiqi^l  sleep;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  was  able  to  keep  some  griiel  on  her  stomach.  She 
slept  great  part  of  this  day,  which  induced  some  observers  to 
believe  that  an  inwjurd  mor.iiflcation  had  commenced.    She^ 
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hQin^(^f  continued  tolerably  easy,  and  passed  tbat  o^jht 
beitt^  than  the  preceding  one ;  but  Sunday  prodoced  no.  ap* 
par^t  change  in  her  3yniptoiiis.  In  the  course  of  this  day 
Pr.  Baillie  was  sent  for,  by  express,  from  Gloucestershire. 
Puriiig  the  night  of  Sunday  she  had  some  relief,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that  she  had  passed 
the  crisis  of  her  disorder.  In  the  morning  of  Monday  her 
iMate  was  certfiinly  more  &vourable  than  it  had  been*  At  half 
p^j^t  twp  o'clock  on  that  day  Dr.  Baillie  arrived,  and  imm&- 
.diately  held  a  consultaticm  with  the  four  other  physicians. 
£(er  Majesty  had  been  bled  with  leeches,  and  found  herself 
able  to  retain  on  her  stomach  a  little  "arrowroot,  and  some 
medicine :  she  had  also,  at  her  own  request,  been  raised  firom 
J^er.  b€^,  and  was  seated  in-an  arm  chair,  when  she  was  first 
Sfim  by  Dn  Baillie.  Still  her  Majesty  was  extremely  weak 
and.  feeble  from  her  long  and  acute  sufierings,  and  the  small 
poirtiqn  of  sustenajioe  that  she  had  been  able  to  take ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  (which  she  did,  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
her  property,  and  other  matters),  she  was  very  &int^  and 
&U  it  necessary  to  be  revived  from  time  to  time  by  a  smeUing 
bottle.  The  hopes  that  were  entertained  during  the  latter 
part  of  Monday,  however,  were  rapidly  weakened  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  had  entirely  vanished  on  Tuesday 
inoniing,  the  7th,  when  it  was  qvident  that  her  Maiesty^ 
afteif  a  sleepless  night,  had  sujBPered  a  relapse,  or  rathei^ 
thalr  ^  favourable  appearances  of  the  day  had  been  merely 
delusive* 

At  this  time  the  Queen  herself  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
decla^  she  could  not  survive  the  day.  About  noon  she 
complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  were 
shortiy  followed  by  convulsion  :  a  strong  opiate  medicine  was 
now  administered,  which  allayed  the  pain  for  a  moment,  but 
produced  for  an  hour  or  two  a  disposition  to  doze.  Aboot 
three  o'clock  the  pains  returned,  attended  with  the  mosi 
alarming  symptoms.  Every  means  that  skill  and  attention 
could  devise  tvere  now  employed  by  the  physicians ;  but  it 
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$A  in  vain.  At  -four  oVloek  heif  Migesty  becsme  npUBjr 
worse ;  ber  r^iradon  wa»  difficult :  about  ei^  «lie  $iiiib 
into  a  state  of  entire  stupor,  and  having  lain  for  two  hoan 
and  twenty-five  minutes  ia  that  state,  at  length  breathed 
her  last 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  Majesty's  will  : 

^^  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Caroline, 
Queen-Consort  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     I  revoke  all  former  wills. 

**  I  constitute  and  appoint  Stephen  Lushington,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  Thomas  WHde,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  trustees 
and  executors  of  this  my  will. 

•*  In  execution  of  all  powers  given  me  by  the  wiU  of  my 
lat^ -mother,  Augusta,  Duchess  of  Brunswick-Lunenburgh, 
I  appoint,  limit,  give-,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  trustees^ 
all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  under  the  said  ifill,  and  alflo 
all  the  rest  of  my  property,  real  and  personal,  debts  and 
efiects,  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  soever,  and  wheresoever 
aitoate,  upon  trust  to  receive  and  collect  the  same ;  and^  when 
'eoHected,  convert  into  money,  aiid  invest  it  at  their  discretion 
ilk  the  funds  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  otherwise :  and,  upon 
fbrther  trust,  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  whole  of  the  said 
trust  property  to  William  Austin,  who  has  been  long  under 
my  protection,  cm  his  attaining  the  age  of  21  years:  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  pay  the  interest  and  proceeds  of  the  same^ 
€9  80  much  thereof  as  to  them  may  seem  meet,  towards  the 
Biaintenance  and  educati<»i  of  the  said  William  Austin*  And 
i  do  declare  that  my  said  trustees  uid  executors  shall  not  be 
ehargeable  in  respect  <^  the  de&ult  of  each  odier,  or  of  any 
agent  employed  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  but  only  for  their 
own  respective  receipts,  acts,  and  wiUiil  de&ults.  I  also  give 
and  bequeadi  to  my  said  executors,  to  be  disposed  of  accords 
ing  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  and  every  my  documents^ 
manuscripts,  papers^  writings,  and  memoiaadBt  wheresover 
being  at  the  time  of  my  death. 

'<  caroune;  r. 
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'**  S%ned,  sealed,  and  published,  this  Sd  day  of  >\iigu8t,  in 
the  year  iS^ly  at  Brandenburgh-house,  in  the  .presence  of 

**  H.  Brougham,  Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 

"  Thomas  Denman,       Hood. 

**  This  is  a  codicil  to  my  will^  dated  this  Sd  day  of  August: 
"  I  give  all  my  clothes  here  and  in  Italy  to  Marietta  Brun. 
I  direct  that  a  particular  box,  by  me  described,  be  sealed  with 
my  seal,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Obichini,  of  Colman-street, 
merchant :  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  owe  him  4,300/.  I  wish 
that  Government  would  pay  the  15,000/.,  the  price  of  my 
house  in  South  Audley-street  I  desire  to  be  buried  in 
Brunswick.  I  leave  my  coach  to  Stephen  Lushington,  jmy 
executor ;  my  landaulet  to  John  Hieronymous. 

«  CAROLINE,  R. 

"  Witnesses,  Hood,  T.  Denman, 

"  H.  Brougham,      Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 

<<  Tiiis  is  a  codicil  to  my  last  will : 

^'  I. give  to  John  Hieronymus  and  Marietta  Brunn  all  my 
bed  and  taUe  linen,  which  has  already  been  used.  I  give  to 
Louis  Bischi  the  sum  of  1000/.  and  an  annuity  of  150L  per 
annum,  payable  half  yearly.  I  give  the  large  picture  of  my- 
self and  late  daughter  to  the  Cardinal  Albano.  The  half- 
length  picture  of  myself  to  Lady  Ann  Hamilton.  I  give  the 
picture  of  myself^  which  is  a  copy  of  that  given  to  .the  city  of 
London,  to  my  executor,  Stephen  Lushington.  There  axe 
two  pictures  remaining,  of  which  I  bequeath  to  the  Marquis 
Antaldi  that  .which  he  shall  choose,  and  the  remaining  one  to 
William  Austin.  I  give  to  the  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Hood  500/.  each.  I  have  already  given  to  John  Hieronymus 
one  carriage ;  I  also  give  him  the  other  open  carriage.  I 
declare  that  my  interest  under  my  mother's  will  is  given  to 
William  Austin,  as  a  specific  legacy.  I  desire  and  direct  that 
tay  body  be  not  opened,  and  that  three  days  after  my  death  it 
bexarried'to  Brunswick  for  interment,  and  that  the  inscription 
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Upon  my  ooflbi  be— *'<  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the 
injured  Queen  of  England. 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 

'<  Signed  in  the  presence  of  Henry  Holland,  M.  D. 
'<  jiMigust  5,  1821. 

^*  A  codicil  to  my  last  will : 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  Austin  all  my  plate  and 
household  furniture  at  Brandenburgh-house,  and  also  all 
unused  linen. 

*'  I  direct  my  executors  to  make  application  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  pay  to  them  such  sum  of  money  as  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  I  may  have  paid,  or  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  my  house  in  South  Audley- 
street;  and  I  give  and  bequeath  such  sum  of  money,  as  my 
said  executors  shall  procure  and  obtain  in  that  respect,  unto 
them  my  said  executors,  in  trust  for  William  Austin,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  my  will :  siich  sum  to  be  considered  a 
specific  l^acy.  And  in  case  the  Government  shall  refuse  to 
repay  such  sum,  I  direct  my  executors  to  sell  my  interest  in 
the  said  house,  and  also  the  furniture  and  things  therein. 
And  I  give  and  direct  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  paid  and 
applied  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  William  Austin  in  like 
manner,  ad  a  specific  legacy;  but  in  case  the  Government 
AM  repay  the  purchase  money  of  the  said  house,  in  -  that 
case^  the  proceeds  which  may  be  realised  by  the  sale  are  to 
fUl  into  the  general  residue  of  my  estate.  Dated  7th  day  of 
August,  182K 

"  CAROLINE,  R. 

**  Witness,  Henry  U.  Thompson,  Kensington.'* 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  object  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  attended  the  removal  of  the  remains 
of  her  Majesty  to  Harwich,  whence  it  was,  in  compliance 
with  her  own  especial  request,  to  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick, 
for  interment.     The  procession  set  out  from  Brandenburgh- 
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haa^m   mAy  mn  the  moniiiig  of  iiie  l^  Axgutf,  in  At 
following  order : 

PROCESSION. 
Twelve  horse  soldien  (Blues)  tiro  and  tiM* 
1st  carriage. 
p         r  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  the  servants  of  her  Miyetty'sl  p 
^^*  X  Chamberlain,  and  Longues,  the  black  servant.  J     ^^ 

2d  carriage. 
P^       r  Mourning  coach  an4  six,   containing  Mr.  WUde's  male  andl  p^ 
^^  1         ftmide  servants,  and  a  servant  of  Sir  Geoige  Nayler.         f  ^**' 

9dcamage. 

r  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  James  Thomas,  Esq.  of  li<e  ^ 

Page.  <      Lord  Chamberlain's-office,  with  a  gentleman  in  the  same  de-  (  Page. 

C     partmettt.  J 

Two  sfddien  on  horseback. 

His  Mijesty*s  eight  Deputy  Marshals,  two  and  two,  in  state,  on  horseback. 

Mr.  Cubb.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Shelton.  Mr.  Rjer.' 

Mr.  Ki^pman.  Mr.  Jolly.  Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  Giibart. 

Twelve  Pages  on  horseback,  two  and  two,  with  black  cloaks  and  h^rtymlM. 

Her  late  Majesty's  state  carnage,  with  six  horses, 

containing  Sir  George  Nayler,  in  his  state  dress,  as  Clarenckux  King  of  Aim^ 

accompanied  by  Mr.  Woods,  the  Herald.     Sir  G.  carried  the  Crown  and  CiMhioQ 

from  the  state  apartment  to  the  door,  and  having  got  into  the  carriage,  they  were 

placed  on  his  lap  by  the  Herald,  who  afterwards  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  with 

their  backs  towards  the  horses*     Tbe  cushion  waa  about  two.feet  kmg,  and  e«a 

foot  wide  —  black  velvet,  edged  with  gold  fidnge^  and  a  large  gold  tassel  at  each 

of  the  four  comers.     It  was  an  imperial  crown  which  was  carried  upon  the 

cushion. 

Two  of  her  Mijeaty*»  state  servants  behind  the  caniages. 

Squadron  of  horse,  two  and  two,  attended  by  their  commanding  officer. 

Hearse  with  eight  black  horses. 


Bife.  im^SSSi  ^'^ 


PAge.  W^^BSIbI  ^*^' 
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BmJi  sidft  of  the  hflow  ms  ^wonted  with  an  eaoutoMn.  fbaliOioiw  im  VWfH 
rode  upon  the  two  leading  hones.  At  the  end  of  the  hearse  was  an  imperial 
crown  with  the  letters  C.  R.  The  horses  in  the  heazse  and  the  coaches  also  were 
deeoratod  with  laige  Mack  featben. 

Four  soldiers,  two  and  two. 

Trumpeter. 

Eighteen  soldiers,  two  and  two. 

ji^      /4th  MourDtflg  coach  and  six,  in  which  was  alcne  lUird  |Ioo41  j^^ 

^1  her  Majesty's  Chamberlain.  J  ^^' 

p         rstfa  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  X^ady  Hood  and  Ladyl 

^^  X  Hamilton.  /    "^^ 

p        r6th  Mourning  coach  i^iid  six,  containing  Dr.  Lushington  andl  p^ 

Pkge.     7tft  Mourning  coach  and  six,  prepared  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilde.     Page. 
^        /8th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Mr.  Aldoman  Woodl  « 
^"^  X  and  Count  Vassali.  /  ^^"^ 

r  9th  Mauming  coach  and  six,  containing  Captain  Hesse  and  Mr.  "^ 
Wilson,  (son  of  Sir  Robert,)  her  late  Bii^esty's  cquOTries,  I 
with  the  BeT.  Mr.  Wood,  her  Majesty's  chaplam,  and  Mr^  |     *^' 
I     William  Austin.  J 

—^      /10th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  lieuts.  Hownam  andl  _ ^ 
"^*'  \  Flynn,  witfi  two  other  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  household.  /  *^"^ 

r  11th  Mourning  coach  and  six  contained  Mr.  Hieronymus,  her  % 
Page.  5     Majesty's  steward,  Mariette  Brunn  (De  Mont's  sister),  Lady  i  Page. 

C     Hood's  female  servant,  and  Lady  A.  Hamilton's.  ) 

p^^  /12th  Mourning  coach  and  six  contained  her  Mi^jesty's  three)  p 
^^  I       pages,  Mr.  Melbum,  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  Mr.  NicoUni.         J  '^'**' 
ISth  Mourning  coach  contained  Mr.  Bayley,  the  undertalcer,  and  twogentlemen, 

who  were  to  accompany  the  body  to  Brunswick. 

A  carriage  with  a  servant,  containing  luggage  belonging  to  the  different  persons 

^  in  the  cavalcade.. 

The  cairiagea  of  different  gentlemen,  the  friends  of  her  late  Mi^jesty. . 

The  Committees  of  Hammersmith  and  London,  two  ^^d  two. 

We  shall  not  take  upoa  ouiaebes  the  record  of  the  db« 
gracefbl  outrages  by  wlitck  the  oooizse  of  thexavalcade  was  so 
firequently  impeded^  before  ill  left  the  vicinity  of  London.  Suit 
fice  it  to  mention  that^  at  Cumbebland-gate  the  route  of  &e 
procession  was  interrupted  by  the  populace^  who  were  ex<* 
tremely  exasperated  at  the  instmotions  issued  by  Govern- 
ment for  it  to  pass  down  the  Edgware-road  and  through 
Islington,  instead  of  through  the  dty,  where  vast  crowds  had 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  txibute  of  respect  to  her  Majesty's 
memory. 

At  the  bottom  of  Oxford-street^  the  soldiers  accompanying 
the  funeral^  were  attacked  by  the  mob  in  the  most  ferodoos 
manner.     Several  were  unhovsed  by  brickbats  and  missiles  of 
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every  descripdou,  whidi  were  constantly  showered  upon  them  % 
many  were  severely  wounded,  and,  after  bearing  with  exoa- 
plary  patience  and  fortitude  these  repeated  assaults,  (the  riot^ 
act  having  been  read,)  the  order  was  ^ven  to  fire.  The  first 
discharge  of  carbines  was  over  the  heads  of  the  people;  but 
this  not  having  the  desired  effect,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  fire  amongst  the  crowd;  when  one  man  was  killed,  and 
another  mortally  wounded.  Barricades  had  been  thrown 
across  the  road  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  transit  of  the 
procession,  by  its  destined  route,  impossible.  The  authorities 
conducting  it,  therefore,  abandoned  their  original  intention,  and 
made  a  detour  into  the  Strand,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
the  city  and  Whitechapel  to  Rumford,  and  finally  to  Harwich, 
where  they  arrived  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Thurs- 
day. 

The  Glasgow  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Doyle,  was 
appointed  to  receive  and  convey  the  last  remains  of  her  Ma- 
jesty to  Brunswick.  It  was  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that 
Captain  Doyle  was  the  very  midshipman  who  had  handed  the 
rope  to  her  Majesty  on  her  ascending  the  man  of  war  diat 
brought  her  to  England.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  24*tli  her  Majesty's  remains  reached 
Brun^swick,  and  (as  it  had  been  previously  arranged)  were  im- 
diately  carried  to  the  place  of  interment.  The  horses  were 
then  removed  from  the  hearse,  and  the  coffin  was  dqiosited  in 
a  magnificent  open  car,  while  about  a  hundred  Brunswicker% 
well  dressed,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  respectable 
classes  of  society,  placed  themselves  in  finont  in  the  most  re- 
gular and  tranquil  order. 

The  whole  way  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  barrier,  a  space 

•  The  foUowing  was  the  arrangement  for  the  different  frigates  which  were  to 
carry  her  kte  Majesty's  household  to  Cuxhaven :  —  Glasgow  frigate,  50  guns* 
Captain  Doyle,  having  on  board  the  royal  corpse,  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Austin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lushington,  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Wilde.  —  Wye, 
88  guns.  Captain  Fisher,  his  wife  and  £unily.  —  T^ne,  28  ditto,  Captain  Wliitc, 
Chevalier  Vassali,  Captain  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  —  Garnet,  18  guns,  Rev.  Mr. 
Wood  on  board.  —  Rosario,  10  guns.  Captain  Sunpaon,  Lieut.  Hownam.  —  Al- 
derman Wood  sailed  m  one  of  the  regular  packets  for  Cttxb»ven. 
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of  little  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  the  breadth  ^ 
Blackfiriar's-road,  was  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of  people,  not 
merely  from  Brunswick,  biit  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages :  some  families  had  followed  the  funeral  cortege  from 
Celle,  and  others  even  from  Hamburgh.  The  front  lines  of 
this  immense  assemblage  carried  torches ;  and  from  the  double 
rows  of  willows  on  each  side  of  the  road,  were  suspended 
lamps  of  various  colours,  green,  red,  and  yeUow.  In  the  dis* 
tance  were  seen  the  illuminated  houses  of  Brunswick,  adding 
by  the  fantastic  variety  of  their  architecture  to  the  picturesqve 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  by  their  undecayed  antiquity,  re- 
minding man  of  th^  nothingness  of  his  existence,  in  compa- 
rison even  with  the  durability  of  the  commonest  works  of  his 
own  hands.  The  procession  moved  slowly  towards  the  town, 
and  as  the  dock  struck  twelve  reached  the  inner  barrier. 
Here  the  mourners  descended  from  the  carriages,  and  the 
whole  cortSge  proceeded  on  fix>t,  vrith  the  exception  of  Sir 
George  Nayler,  who  kept  his  state  in  the  first  carriage. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  town  to  the  cathedral  church  the 
distance  is  about  a  mile^  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  pro- 
cession  moved,  together  with  the  various  streets  through  which 
it  passed,  gave  the  whole  population  an  opportuni^  of  wit- 
nessing the  grand  spectacle  without  much  inconvenience,  and 
with  scarcely  any  danger.  To  the  people,  however,  was  due 
the  praise  of  the  good  order  that  prevailed.  The  only  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  authorities  —  so  great  and  so  just  was 
their  Confidence  in  the  good  disposition  of  the  people^*  was 
an  escort  of  about  twenty  constables.  The  Brunswick  cavalry, 
that,  to  the  amount  of  about  200,  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion, marched  slowly  by  the  sides,  as  state  attendants,*  but 
t(x>k  no  part  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  immense  miil- 
titude  about  them,  and '  guided  their  well-managed  chargers 
through  a  countless  crowd,  in  narrow  streets,  without  alarm- 
ing, much  less  hurting,  a  single  individual.  Outride  the  bar^ 
riers,  where  the  space  was  very  extensive,  women  as  well  as  men 
were  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  assemblage ;  but  in  the  streets  of 
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Brunswick  nota  wolnikn  was  to  ht  seen.  The  men  alone  wore  in 
the  streets,  the  women  were  at  the  windows  of  the  houses;  and 
there  was  not  a  hous6  in  any  street  through  which  the  proces- 
sion passed  which  had  npt  ev^ry  window  crowded  with  specv 
tators  of  the  female  sex,  all  dressed  in  blade,  and  all  express- 
ing, by  their  anxious  attention,  the  deep  interest  which  they 
took  in  the  solemn  ceremony  passing  before  them.  In  this 
manner  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  church,  the  glare  of  a 
thousand  torches  making  every  part  of  it  visible  to  the 
multitude. 

At  the  church  door  the  minister  and  municipality  received 
the  body :  the  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car,  and  carried  by 
sixteen  seijeants  of  the  Brunswick  cavalry,  while  sixteen  mi^rs 
bore  the  palL  The  appearance  of  the  church  wias  solemn  and 
imposing.  Though  a  building  of  no  striking  beauty  when 
seen  by  day-light,  its  lofly  columns  and  long  aisles  hung  with 
blad:,  had  by  night  an  appearance  of  melancholy  grandeur. 
•Owing  to  orders,  no  service,  not  even  a  fimeral  chant,  was  to 
be  performed.  As  the  Queen  had  died  abroad,  it  was  to  be 
ccnsidered  that  these  rites  had  been  already  performed,  and 
that  the  ceremony  at  Brunswick  was  merely  depositing  the 
body  of  the  deceased  in  the  family  fitnlt ;  a  ceremony  whidi  was 
always  performed  without  funeral  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  ai  Brunswick,  the  &ther  of  the  late  Queen. 

As  the  corpse  passed  along  the  aisle  into  the  place  of  sqiul* 
ture,  a  hundred  young  ladies  of  the  first  &niilies  in  Brunswick, 
dressed  in  whiter  stood  on  each  side,  and  scattered  flowett 
,  befiHre  it  In  a  few  seconds  the  ooffin  and  the  mouxnos  had 
all  iMrrived  in  the  fiunily  vault  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bnnis* 
wide.  The  entire  space  is  very  large,  and  already  eontatus 
fifiy*seven  coffins  of  iSffisrent  branches  of  that  andeait  fiunily. 
A  portion^  about  seven  yards  square,  was  separated  firom  Ae 
rest  by  hangings  of  black  doth^  and  was  illuminated  with  wax 
lights.  In  the  middle  of  this  section  stood  a  platform,  raised 
about  two  feet  fiom  the  ground:  on  one  side  stood  the  oofbk 
at  the  gallant  fiithw  of  the  Queen,  at  the  foot  was  the  coffn 
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of  her  gallant  brother;  both  heroes  dain  in  batde  when  fitt- 
ing against  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte;  and  here,  in  this  ap- 
propriate spotj^^was  deposited  the  remains  of  Car(^e  of 
Brunswick. 

When  the  mourners  were  oil  arranged  in  the  vault,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  cathedral  church  stood  at  the  head  of  the  co£Bn, 
and  uttered  a  prayer  in  the  German  language.  The  funeral 
was  over  about  two  o'dook. 
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No.  III. 
Sir  home  RIGGS  POPHAM, 

A  REAR-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  RED;  GROOM  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER 
TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  KXJI. 
K.  M.   F.R.S. 

X^  Ew  individuals,  of  the  present  age,  have  ever  experienced 
greater  or  more  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  Sir  Home 
Popham :  at  one  time  we  find  him  oppressed  with  poverty,  at 
another,  rolling  in  wealth;  at  one  time  mider  the  bail  and 
interdict  of  the  admiralty ;  at  another,  and  that  too,  at  no 
great  distance,  employed  by  the  Liords'  Commissioners,  on 
the  most  important,  and  delicate  services. 

Home  Popham  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  during  his  Other's 
Consulship  at  Tetuan,  in  Morocco,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1762.     His  family  originally  came  from  Bandon,  near  Cork. 

Mn  Popham's  father  was,  we  believe,  several  times  married. 
His  mother,  who  unfortunately  died  in  childbirth  with  him, 
had  a  very  numerous  progeny,  of  whom  he  was  the  one-and- 
twentieth  child  !  His  father  is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than 
forty-four  children  by  his  several  wives. 

To  his  second  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Popham,  of 
Madras,  a  man  of  great  talent  in  the  law,  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  indebted  for  his  education.  When  very  young, 
he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  on  ftccount  of  the  extraordinary  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  his  studies,  (a  progress  far  beyond  his  years,)  be 
was  readily  admitted  into  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Popham  had  made  one  or  two  short  trips  to  sea^  but 
did  not  finally  embrace  the  naval  service  until  after  he  had 
been  twelve  months  at  Cambridge.     He  commenced  his  career. 
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as  a  seaman,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Commodore 
Thompson,  who  acted  the  part  of  father,  instructor,  and 
protector  to  his  boyish  years.  As  the  eleve  of  such  an 
officer,  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  figure  he  has 
since  made. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  first  employed 
on  the  home  station;  and  that,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1778, 
in  the  defeat  of  Langara's  squadron,  he  was  in  the  Hyaena, 
a  repeating  frigate.  Mr.  Popham  remained  with  Commodore 
Thompson  until  the  beginning  of  1782,  when  the  Hyaena  was 
paid  off. 

Commodore  Thompson  being  appointed  to  command  tlie 
squadron  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  Popham,  who 
was  about  the  same  period  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
accompanied  him  thither  as  a  maritime  surveyor.  On  his 
patron's  death,  which  took  place  on  board  the  Grampus, 
January  17th,  1783,  Lieutenant  Popham  returned  to  England, 
About  this  period  Lord  Howe,  who  presided  at  the 
Admiralty,  excited  lieutenants  in  the  navy  to  engage  in 
maritime  adventures,  to  acquire  professional  experience ;  and 
Lieutenant  Popham,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  sailed  with 
other  naval  contemporaries  for  India,  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  a  precaution  by 
which  his  rank  was  preserved,  but  not  his  half-pay. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Bengal,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  special 
recommendation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  one  of  a  committee,  sent 
in  1788,  to  survey  New  Harbour,  in  the  river  Hoogly,  which 
had  been  represented  as  a  proper  place  for  a  dock-yard. 
Having  executed  this  service  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  to  the  . 
government.  Lieutenant  Popham  returned  to  Europe. 

In  1 791,  we  find  him  commanding  a  country  ship,  in  India ; 
in  which,  being  bound  from  Bengal  to  Bombay,  during  a  very 
tempestuous  monsoon,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  anchor  at  Pulo  Penang,  now  called 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  This  event  led  to  the  discovery  and 
survey  of  the  southern  passage,  or  outlet,  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  great  desideratum  of  a  marine  yard  might  be 
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effectually  obtained  there.  A  chart  was  accordingly  engraved 
and  published,  with  the  leave  of  the  government,  and  at  the 
sole  expence  of  a  public-spirited  individual,  (Anthony  Lam- 
bert, Esq.)  then  sheriff  of  Calcutta,  impelled  by  no  other  view 
than  the  good  of  tlie  service. 

Lieutenant  Popham  obtained  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
government,  for  a  measure,  which,  it  was  said,  "  was  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  ta  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  by  remov- 
ing the  objections  whicli  precluded  the  commanders  of  their 
ships  from  touching  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  late  in  the 
season,  when  tlie  strong  winds  from  the  north  and  north-west 
occasioned  a  delay  of  several  days  in  working  round  tlie  nordi 
end  of  the  island  to  go  to  the  southward ;  and  it  will  also,"  it 
was  added,  "  encourage  ships  to  touch  at  the  island  on  their 
return  from  China,  which  few  were  able  to  accomplish  before 
the  soutliern  channel  was  ascertained." 

The  "  letter  of  thanks"  was  not  tlie  only  compensation 
which  Lieutenant  Popham  received  for  this  service;  as  a 
piece  of  plate  was  at  the  same  time  presented  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor-general  in  council,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  also  re- 
commended him  in  very  strong  terms  to  tlie  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  tlie  Admiralty;  which,  amongst  other  instances, 
evinced  the  good  effects  of  Lord  Howe's  suggestion. 

Lieutenant  Popham's  survey  of  the  Soudi  Channel  appears 
to  have  afforded  him  employment  for  some  time.  The  com- 
pany's ship,  tlie  Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  the  Hampshire, 
the  Bridgewater,  and  the  Carron,  the  last  of  which  was  piloted 
by  the  Discoverer,  were  all  enabled  to  save  considerable  time 
through  his  means ;  and  several  commanders,  viz.  the  Captains 
Lawrie,  Reid,  and  Mcintosh,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Canton, 
November  13.  1792,  signified  their  wish  to  present  him  with 
a  piece  of  plate  in  their  own  names,  and  those  of  others  sailing 
from  Bombay,  *  being  highly  sensible  of  the  advantage  they 
might  derive  from  the  soutliern  chamiel  leading  from  Prince  of 
Wales*  Island  to  sea,  which  you  have '  now  fully  established,' 
say  tliey,  *  by  carrj^ing  through  all  the  honourable  company's 
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ships  of  this  season,  and  most  of  them  with  a  working  wind.' 
beacons  were  first  placed  for  the  direction  of  mariners ;  and 
buoys,  nine  feet  by  six,  afterwards  stationwl  for  this  purpose. 

Hitherto  Lieutenant  Popham  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
fortunate.  He  had  acted,  for  some  years,  as  a  free  trader,  in 
the  East,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Etrusco,  an  Imperial  East  Indiaman.  This  vessel,  on  return- 
ing from  Bengal  to  Ostend,  was  seized  and  made  prize  of  by 
an  English  frigate  *,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  on 
board  being  supposed  to  belong  to  British  subjects.  Her 
commander,  Lieutenant  Popham,  was  a  considerable  loser  upon 
this  occasion ;  but,  perhaps,  to  an  event  so  apparently  unfor- 
tunate, is  he  indebted  for  his  subsequent  advancement  and 
success  in  the  regular  service  of  his  country. 

With  a  mind  ever  active,  and  alive  to  the  interests  of  Bri- 
tain, it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Popham  to  regard  with  indif- 
ference the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  which  were  then 
displaying  themselves  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  war  he  was  attached,  with  a  party  of  seamen  under 
his  orders,  to  the  army  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  many  and  various  services,  and  gave 
the  first  proof  of  what  may  be  expected  from  naval  ofiicers  of 
science,  even  on  shore.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  service  to  a 
seaman,  and  he  had  often  to  create  the  means  of  acting,  yet  he 
evinced  a  promptitude  of  decision,  arid  rapidity  of  execution, 
on  trying  occasions,  that  gained  him  great  applause  firom  the 
veterans  of  the  army,  and  by  which  he  acquired  the  esteem 
and  patronage  of  the  Prince  under  whom  he  served :  for  his 
gallant  coQduct  at  this  period,  he  was,  by  the  recommendation 
of  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  General  Ofiicers,  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Post  Captain. 

The  first  service  on  which  Mr.  Popham  was  employed, 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  was  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Nieu- 
port,  against  the  French.     At  that  time  he  conceived  the  idea 

*  Captain  Mark  Robinson. 
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of  arming  the  jfishermen  of  Flanders  in  defence  of  their  own 
towns ;  and,  having  received  orders  for  that  purpose  from  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  through  Sir  James  Mur- 
ray Pulteney,  then  Adjutant-General,  he  formed  a  body  of 
them  into  a  regular  corps  for  the  defence  of  Nieuport  He 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  them  himself;  and  to 
their  utility,  Sir  Charles  (now  Earl)  Grey,  and  other  officers, 
bom*  the  most  ample  testimony. 

In  the  month  of  November  1 794,  the  late  General  Pichegni 
having  captured  Sluys,  Crevecoeur,  Venloo,  and  Maestricht, 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Nim^uen. 
Here  he  experienced  considerable  resistance;  for  this  city 
was  not  only  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  but  the  Duke 
of  York  was  enabled  at  any  time  to  throw  in  supplies  from 
his  camp  at  Amheim.  As  it  appeared  evident  that  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  until  all  intercourse  with  the  English 
troops  was-  cut  off,  two  strong  batteries  were  immediately 
erected  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  of  defence,  and  these 
were  so  effectually  served  by  the  enemy's  artillerists,  that  they 
at  length  destroyed  one  of  the  boats  that  supported  the  bridge 
of  communication*  In  consequeiKe  of  this,  the  place  must 
have  surrendered  immediately  had  it  not  been  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Lieutenant  Popham,  who,  having  hastened  thither  from 
Ostend,  immediately  repaired  tlie  damage,  and  thus  for  a 
while  protracted  the  fate  of  the  town. 

It  was,  we  believe,  for  this  particular  service,  that  on  the 
4th  of  April  1795,  Mr.  Popham  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Post  Captain. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  acting  in  the 
capadty  of  naval  agent  for  the  English  army  on  the  continent; 
and  it  was  under  his  immediate  inspection  that  the  British 
troops,  which  had  been  serving  in  Holland,  were  embarked, 
and  escorted  to  England  by  the  Daedalus  and  Amphion 
frigates. 

Captain  Popham's  attention  seems  to  have  been  closely 
occupied  on  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by 
the  French^  and  on  the  means  of  successfully  resisting  such  an 
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attempt.  His  sentiments  on  these  subjects  having  been  de* 
tailed,  in  letters  to  officers  and  men  of  considerable  rank,  his 
plan  for  organizing  a  corps  of  sea  fencibles  was  considered ; 
and,  having  been  approved  by  government,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  the  spring  of  1798.  It  will  be  reo^lected  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  regulations  adopted,  the  English  coast  was  ^vided 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  Post  Captain,  widi  a  cer^ 
tain  number  of  commanders  and  lieutenants,  was  appointed. 
The  men  of  whom  the  sea  fencibles  were  composed,  received 
protections  from  the  impress,  on  the  conditions,  that,  in  gar- 
risons and  land  batteries,  they  should  learn  to  exercise  the 
great  guns ;  and  that,  where  those  did  not  exist,  they  should 
be  exercbed  in  the  use  of  the  pike,  so  as  to  be  able  to  op- 
pose an  invading  enemy,  either  a6oat  or  on  shore.  Captain 
Popham,  as  a  reward  &r  his  industry  and  attention,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  that  company  of  the  fencibles  which 
occupied  the  district  firom  Beachy  Head  to  Deal  inclusive ;  an 
appointment  which  he  held  till  the  year  1800. 

,  We  must  now  revert  to  the  early  part  of  1798 ;  at  which 
period  government,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  gun-boats,  and  transport 
schuyts,  at  Flushing,  with  the  view  of  sending  them  to  Eiun- 
kirk  and  Ostend,  by  the  Bruges  canal,  formed  a  plan  for 
destroying  the  basin,  gates,  and  sluices.  From  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  maritime  Flanders,  where 
he  had  for  some  time  resided,  and  from  his  well-established 
reputation  for  enterprise,  Captain  Popham  was  fixed  upon  ibr 
conducting  the  expedition.  Accordingly,  a  squadron,  of 
which  Captain  Popham  had  the  command,  was  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Margate^  and  there  to  take  on  board  a  body  of 
about  2000  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Major-General 
Coote. 

-  This  flotilla  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Kent  on  the  14th  of 
May,  but  did  not  appear  off  Ostend  until  the  morning  of*  the 
l-9th,  at  which  time  it  cast  anchor.  Tlie  wind  soon  after 
shifted  to  the  west,  and  became  so  boisterous  that  Captain 
Popham  and  the  General  entered  into  a  consultation  upon  the 
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propriety  of  etandifig  out. to  sea,  and  deferring  the  debark* 
ati(9i..till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.     At  this  moment,  a 
v^^  was  brought  sdoogside  of  Captain  Popham,  which  had 
bew  QPfc  out  from  the  Lighthouse  battery  by  the  Vigilant ; 
the  i;eport  from  which  was,  that  the  focce  in  the  garrisons  of 
Ostc^    Nieuport,  and  Bruges,  was  bnt  slight      On  the 
reo^t  of  this  intelligence  General  Goote  proposed  to  land 
imm^idtely,  even  if  the  surf,  which  broke  with  much  violence 
on  the  shore,    should  make  his  retreat  doubtful.      To  thia 
spirited  proposal  Captain  Popham   acceded,    and   instantly 
ordered  the  troops  to  be   landed,   without  waiting  for  the 
regular  order  of  debarkation.     Such .  wastthe  alacrity  displayed 
oipou  this  occasion,  that  many  of  them  actnally  reached  the- 
shore,  under  protection  of  the  gun-boats,  before  they  were. 
discovered.       It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  momii^  when  the 
squadron  first  came  to  an  anchor;  by  four,  a  considerable. 
number  of  the  troops  was  landed ;   and.  it  was  nbt  until  a- 
quarter  past,  that  the  enemy's  batteries  opened  on  the  ships* 
The  fire  was  immediately  returned,  in  a  most  spirited  manner, 
by    Captain  Mortlock   of  the  Wolverene,    Lieutenant  Ed- 
monds of  the  Asp,  and  Lieutenant  Nomvm  of  the  Biter« 
From>the  precision  with  which  the  Heda  and  Tartarus  bomba 
threw  their  shells,  the  tpwn  w^^seyeral  times  onfire,  and  the 
ships  in,  the  basin  were  much  damaged.     As  a  feint  to  cover 
the  operations  of  bringing  up  the  materials,  and  of  destvoyiog 
tlie  sluices,  a  summons  was  sent  to  the  commandant  of  Ostend 
to  sufr^der  the  town  and  its  dependencies  to  his  Miyesty's. 
forces ;  to  which  he  returned  an  answer,  that  the  council  of/ 
war  had  unanimously  resolved  not  to  surrender  the  place  until 
they  should  have  been  buried  under  its  ruijiis. 

At  length,  by  five  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  troops  weie 
landed,  together  with  a  body  of  sailors,  and  all  the  necessary 
implements  for  destroyiqg  the  sluices,  covered  by  the  gun- 


The  fire  from  the  batteries  having  much  damaged  the  ves^ 
sels  opposed  to  them,  detain  Popham  called  them  off^  and 
direct!^  the  Dar^  Harpy^  and  Biter,  to  take  thdr  stations; 
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but.  It  being  low  water,  they  were  incapable  of  getting  suffi- 
ciently near  to  produce  much  effect  At  half-past  nhi'e  the 
Minerva  transport,  which  ha3  parted  company,  joined ;  but, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  surf  running  very  high,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  troops  which  she  had  on  board  to  participate 
in  the  military  operations^ 

The  party  whicTi  had  landed  marched  directly  to  tlie  sluice- 
gates; and,  at  twenty  minutes  past  ten,  a  great  explosion 
tooTc  place,  which  indicated  their  total  destruction. 

The  canal,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  assailants  to 
destroy,  was  a  grand  national  work,  which  had  cost  the  States 
of  Bruges  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  had  taken  the 
labour  of  five  years  to  complete.  The  sluice-gates  were 
indeed  demolished,  and  several  boats  were  burnt,  but  the 
explosion  failed  in  its  intended  extent.  That  failure,  however, 
was  by  no  means  attributable  to  Captain  Popham;  his 
activity  and  skill,  throughout  the  affair,  reflected  on  him  .the 
highest  credit 

When,  in  1799,  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  ships  and  men  for  the  projected  expe- 
dition against  Holland,  Capt  Popham  was  sent  to  Croustadt, 
in  the  Nile  lugger,  in  the  capacity  of  a  British  commissary, 
to  superintend  and  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  the  Russian 
troops.^ 

The  Emperor  Paul  having  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Nile 
lugger  should  be  brought  up  close  to  the  palace  of  Peterhoff, 
for  his  own  immediate  inspection.  Captain  Popham  repaired 
thither,  and  was  almost  immediately  honoured  with  an  im- 
perial visit  The  Satisfaction  which  the  emperor  felt  at  his 
reception,  and  at  the  manoeuvring  of  tlie  lugger,  in  which  he 
enjoj'ed  a  fine  sail,  induced  him  to  repeat  his  visit  on  the 
fbllowmg  day,  accompanied  by  the  ernpress,  the  prince  and 
princesses,  and  a  large  retinue.  On  the  first  occasion,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Captain  Popham  was  fully  prepared  to 
receive  his  royal  guest,  and  tliat  he  was  enabled  to  treat  him 
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accordipgly;  but,  ^  on  the  second  visit,  the  imperial  part/s 
entertainment  consisted  only  of  some  ship-beef  and  biscuit^ 
and  *  God  save  the  King  !'  sung  by  British  tars. 

The  satis&ction  which  Captain  Popham  afforded  to  their 
imperial  majesties  was  not  rewarded  with  empty  compliments* 
Amongst  other  distinguishing  marks  of  royal  favour,  the 
emperor,  in  person,  presented  him  with  a  very  elegant  gold 
snuffbox,  set  with  diamonds,  and  a  large  picture  of  the 
donor.  The  empress  also  sent  him  a  diamond  ring  of  oon* 
siderable  value. 

About  this  time  the  Emperor  Paul  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Grand  Master  of  tiie  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeiiisalem;  which 
enabled  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem,  to  confer 
upon  Captain  Popham  the  cross  of  Malta*  This  honor  was 
afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  his  Britannic  Majesty.  It  is 
said  he  was  the  only  knight  of  the  order  whose  promotion 
was  formally  recognised  at  the  court  of  St  James's. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  Russian  ports,  and  travelling 
600  miles  within  the  polar  circle,  upon  a  secret  mission  of 
importance.  Sir  Home  took  leave  of  their,  imperial  m^esties, 
in  order  to  return  to  England,  where,  after  a  boisterous  pas- 
sage, he  arrived  safely. 

Worn  out  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  assailed  by  illness^  he 
sought  a  short  repose  in  his  domestic  residence  at  Weybridge^ 
whither  he  retired;  but,  no  sooner  had  returning  health 
invigorated  his  frame,  than  he  engaged,  with  renewed  ardoQr, 
in  the  active  service  of  his  country.  In  the  same  winter 
(1799),  he  went  over  to  Holland;  and  when  the  Duke  of 
York  took  the  command,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  of  rendering  great  and  essential  service 
to  the  combined  English  and  Russian  armies.  Jointly  with 
Captain  Godfrey,  of  the  navy,  Sir  Home  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  three  gun-boats,  on  the  canal  of  Alkmaar. 
By  the  skilful  management  of  this  little  flotilla,  the  flanks  of 
the  British  were  protected,  and  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
Gallo-Batavian  army  so  mucli  annoyed^  that,  in  his  public 
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<)]$patch€89  the  Duke  of  York  expressed  himself  highly  in- 
debted to  Sir  Home  Pophaii\^  and  Captain  Godfrey  for  their 
assistance. 

Sir  Home  Popham's  numerous  services  had  now  rendered 
him  so  conspicuous  that  some  pecuniary  reward  from  Go- 
▼emment  was  deemed  requisite;  and  accordingly^  on  the  26th 
of  December^  1799,  he  had  an  annual  pension  of  500A 
settled  upon  him,  payable  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the 
duties  of  ^i  per  cent  in  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands^ 
to  be  continued  to  his  widow. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1800  he  was  employed  in  the 
equipment  of  an  important  expedition;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
December  in  that  year,  he  sailed  for  die  E^t  Indies  with  a 
squadrcm  of  four  sail  of  the  line. 

One  of  the  immediate  objects  of  this  expedition,  was  to 
convey  a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
up  the  Red  Sea.  As  it  had  been  determined  by  the  English 
cabinet  to  drive  the  French  from  Egypt,  it  was  wisely  resolved, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  use  of  all  the  resources  presented 
by  our  foreign  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  an  attempt  at  once 
so  perilous  and  important  Asia  accordingly  poured  forth  her 
motley-coloured  inhabitants,  while  a  detachment  of  1200  men 
was  ordered  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  had  been 
recently  wrested  from  the  Dutch.  On  Sir  Home's  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  trpops ;  and  he  sailed  from  thence  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1801,  having  on  board  the  two  flank  com- 
panies and  one  battalion  of  the  61st,  the  dismounted  troopers 
of  the  8th  regiment  of  cavalry,  together  with  a  detachment 
of  artillery ;  the  remainder  of  the  forces  having  been  prevented 
^  from  accompanying  him  by  the  prevalence  of  an  infectious 
disorder. 

On  the  7th  of  May  this  little  squadron,  after  a  very  dila* 
tory  passage,  had  reached  Mocha;  and  on  its  arrival  at  Jud- 
dab,  the  Commcdore  was  happy  to  find  the  division  of  troops 
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from  India,  under  the  command  of  General  Biurd;  diere.  As 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  officer  should  aitive 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  place  of  his  destinatiori,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  the  accommodation  of  th€  I^om- 
ney  for  himself  and  staff. 

On  die  7th  of  June,  having  readied  Cosier,  measures*  were 
immediately  taken  for  disembarking  the  t)rooj)s  and  stores. 
After  this,'  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  at  th^  expi^ 
instance  of  the  C3ommander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army,  in- 
tended to  have  accompanied  the  detachment' across  the  desert 
with  a  body  of  seamen,  and  eVen  to  have  marched  as'fiu-  as 
Cairo ;  but'  he  was  prevented  by  orders  &oih  Admiral  'Blanket 
He,  however,  proved  eririnently  serviceable,  by  supplying 
small  casks  for  the  carriage  of  the  water,  in  Ii^\]:  of  the'  mus- 
sacks  which  had  been  seilt  irom  India,  atid  were  now  found 
defective.  He  also  ap]!»€!ars  to  have  attended  to  the  interests' 
both  of  the  Government  arid  of  the  India  Coilipaiiy,' by  a  re- 
duction of  the  eitorthbus  e^Kj^ce  of  toimiiage,  inre^ct  torsnclr 
vessels  as  h&d  Ueebme^  uhnebessary. 

General'Btt^d  having  mafched  for  the  ^e*  oti  th6  80th  of 
JuMei  the  Conihifedore- left  Gorier  on  the  2d  of'Jiify,  bb& 
visited  Jt^ddah  and  Mocha;  and 'as  the  secret  conimittee  of 
the*  East-India -Company,  at  th\s  requiest  of  Mr.  Dandas,  who* 
then  presided  at  the  Board  of  Controul',  had  invested*  hiiii  With' 
a  political  appipititment,  In  order  to  enable  hihi  to  treat  with 
the  Arabian  Prmces,  be  entered  intd  a  correspondence  with 
the  SherifTe  of  Mecca,  and  several  of  the  country  pbw^i^ ; 
while  Mirza  Mehendy  Ally  Khawn,  the  nativ6  politicdl  rfefel-'' 
dent  from  the  Bombay  Government  at  Juddah,  proposed  UJ 
dethrone  his  Holiness,  under  pretence  of  being  an  usurper. 

Soon  after  this,  instead  of  repairing  to  Bombay  for  stores 
and  provisions,  Captain  Sir  Home  Popham  deemed  it  more* 
eligible  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  in  order  to  have  an  hiterview* 
wrtfi  the  Governor-General  in  person ;  which  was  kfterwards 
converted  into  a  charge  against  himi  Accordingly,  aftei^  a 
passage  of  seventeen  days  front  the  Ktkl  Sea,"  tlie  Rdmney  ar- 
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rived  in  Balavore  Reads,  and  proceeded  to  Mayapore^  where 
his  ship  wi^  refitted. 

lu  oons^ueace  of  an  invitation  from  the  Governor-General, 
(the  Marquis  Wdlesley,)  he  immediately  visited  hira  at  Gil-> 
cutta ;  at  his  special  request  he  afterwards  accompanied  hisi 
Loodslup  to  Oude^  and,  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  pointed 
oqt,  both  in  conversation  and  by  memoriaisj  the  adTantages 
that  would  accrue  from  a  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  Aiabia;  which,  among  other  benefits^,  would  ^snre  sa<:h 
a  conneadon  with  the  co&e  country,  as  protnised  an  absolute 
m  onopoly  of  that  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Excellency  bad  planned  an  expe- 
dition in  the  nature  of  a  coup  de  mainy  which  was  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  troops  about  to  be  embarked  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  this,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  relative  to 
the  transports  and  supplies  for  the  army  in  Eg^t,  the  whole 
direction  was  to  have  been  conferred  on  Sir  Home;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  some  uotopected  ooeor- 
rencesy  the  orders  for  this  purpose  were  countermanded.  This 
waa  announced  to  him  in  a  very  handsome  letter,  dated  Bm> 
hamf^re^  September  1,  1801;  in  which  the  Gov^rHor-Ge^ 
neral  stated  his  reason  for  abandoning  the  enterprise. 

On  the  14?th  of  November,  1801,  ^  HcHne  aoCoidingly 
repaired  on  .board  the  Romney,  with  an  intentioa  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  Red  Sea  immediately ;  but  he  was  called  baok  by 
an  express  frcmx  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispatch  from  England,  intimating  a  strcmg  suspicion  that 
the  French  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement of  Macao,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  China  trade. 

The  Commodore  immediatefy  suggested  the  necesst^of 
sending  an  engineer  thither.  The  works  were  supposed  to  be 
out  of  repair;  and  as  some  difficulty  existed  respecting,  the 
convoy  of  the  transports,  with  a  body. of  troops  for  its  de- 
fence, he  o&red  his  services  on  .this  occasion,  and  also  insisted* 
on  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  gain  possession  of  the  Mauf  ^ 
ritiub. 
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The  necessary  dispositions  for  the  former  measures  were 
accordingly  made;  but  having  arrived  at  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island  on  the  20tb  December,  1802,  he  there  found  Admiral 
Rainier,  who  directed  the  Arrogant  and  the  Orpheus  to  proceed 
to  Macao  with  the  Indiamen ;  and,  as  his  squadron  was  scan- 
tily suj^lied  at  that  moment,  part  of  the  Romney's  provisions 
and  stores  were  taken  out,  to  enable  the  ships  to  perform  thb 
service. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1803,  we  find  the  Commodore  in  die 
Madras  Roads,  whence  he  sailed  once  more  for  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  the  month  of  March  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Suez. 

Having  been  nominated  Ambassador  to  the  States  of 
Arabia  by  the  Governor-Genferal,  the  Commodore  now  enr 
tered  into  a  regular  correspondence  with  Houszer  Mehmet 
Pacha,  Vizier  of  three  tails,  Viceroy  of  Egitto,  then  residing 
at  Grand  Cairo,  respecting  an  interchange  of  commodities 
with  the  Company's  settlements  in  Asia,  across  the  desert,  on 
paying  certain  stipulated  duties ;  but  when  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Sheriffe,  who  had  just  poisoned  the  Turkish  Pacha 
at  Mecca,  on  his  second  visit  to  him,  he  was  informed  by  his 
Vizier  that  an  interview  could  not  take  place ;  and  that  if  he 
had  any  thing. to  communicate,  he  might  write  to  him  at 
Taaf,  a  district  famous  for  its  gardens,  <^  as  his  Holiness  was 
there  eaUng  fruit,  and  it  wa3  too  much  trouble  to  come  to 
Juddah.'' 

Soon  after  this  Sir  Home  dispatched  Mr.  Elliot,  seci*etary 
to  the  embassy,  together  with  Dr.  Priugle  and  Lieutenont 
Lamb,  on  a  mission  to  the  Imaun  at  Sunna,  with  a  proper 
escort;  while  the  Sultan  of  Aden  deputed  his  son  to  wait 
on  the  Commodore  at  Mocha,  and  press  an  establishment  in  - 
his  dominions. 

About  this  time  ulso  he  himself  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  visit  Cairo,  on  which  occasion  his 
Highness  sent  an  officer  of  his  household,  with  a  troop  of 
dromedaries  and  many  led  horses,  to  Suez ;  and  they  agreed 
to  terms  highly  favourable  to  Uie  British  nation,  respecting 
the  tariff  of  customs  to  be  paid  in  the    dominions    of  the 
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SuUiine  Porte  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as,  among 
other  advantages,  to  secure  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  coffee 
trade.  He  also,  with  the  same  views,  made  a  journey  to 
Tais,  in  the  course  of  which  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
many  indignities,  and  was  exposed  to  considerable  danger,  in 
consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  particularly  of  the 
Dola  of  Mocha,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  apologize  for  his 
conduct 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  were  made  for  re-embarking 
the  Company's  troops;  which  being  at  length  happily  ef- 
fected, Commodore  Popham  sailed  for  England,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  one  in- 
stance only  excepted,  relative  to  the  political  mission  to  the 
Arab  States. 

On  Sir  Home  Popham's  arrival  early  in  1803,  he  found  a 
new  mim'stry  and  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty;  while,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prospect  of  a  new  war,  the  Romney  was  de- 
tained some  time  in  the  Downs  on. the  impress  service,'  after 
which  she  proceeded  to  Sheerness,  where  the  crew  was  em- 
ployed in  fitting  out  ships  newly  commissioned. 

Soon  after  this  her  captain  received  a  note  firom  Commis- 
sioner Hope,  desiring  him  to  call  at  his  house,  where  he  found 
Sir  William  Rule,  Surveyor  of  the  navy,  who  appeared  to 
have  travelled  to  Chatham  duringt&e  preceding  night.  These 
gentiemen  immediately  showed  him  a  warrant  under  Admiralty 
orders,  commanding  them  to  proceed  on  board  the  Romney, 
and,  after  examining  into  her  state,  as  well  as  into  the  repairs 
done,  to  make  a  variety  of  other  inquiries. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries,  which  necessarily  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  time,  was,  that  a  report  was  laid  before 
the  Admiralty  Board,  ft'om  die  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
Board,  relative  to  what  were  considered  as  the  enormous 
charges  made  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  for  the  repairs  of  those 
ships  (particularly  df  the  Romney),  which  had  been  under 
his  command  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

In  the  interim,  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  had  been  absent 
from  England  during  the  general  election  of  1802,  becapne 
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desirous  of  a  seat  in  parliftment,  and  was  at  length  returned 
for  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isie  of  Wi^t 

On  the  Commissioners'  report  respecting  Sir  Home  Popham, 
the  public  opinion  was  considerably  raised  as  to  the  innocence 
or  culpability  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  1804  a  sudden  diange  of  administration  brought  Sir 
Home  into  employment.  Through  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Viscount  Melville,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Antelope  of  50  guns.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
superintendence  of  a  scheme  for  destroying  a  fleet,  by  means 
never  before  heard  of.  The  experiment  was  ludicroody  term* 
ed  the  Catamaran  Expedition;  and  two  vessels  were  very 
effectually  destroyed  by  it,  off  Boulogne,  in  1804.  An  attack 
on  a  larger  scale  was  afterwards  attempted  at  Fort  Rouge^ 
which  disappointed  public  expectation. 

In  1805  Sir  Home  Popham  commanded  the  naval  part  of 
aa  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  which  capi- 
tulated January  8th,  1806. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  prevailed  on  Sir  David  Batrd  to 
grant  him  a  small  body  <^  troops  under  General  Beresford, 
steered  for  the  Hio  Plata,  and  arrived  at  the  month  of  that 
river  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Having  got  to  Buenos  Ayres 
by  dae  help  of  rafts  and  bodts,  (for  the  bridge  had  been  burnt 
l^  the  enemy,)  General  Beresford  entered  that  city  on  the 
27th,  which  baid  been  {fireviously  abandoned  by  the  vicemy, 
who  fled  to  Cordova. 

When  intelligence  reached  government  of  Sir  H<Mne*s  rai- 
authorised  departure  from  the  Cape,  and  meditated  inTasi<m 
of  South  America,  orders  were  instantly  dispatched  to  recall 
him,  and  put  a  sXxyp  to- his  expedition.  These  ordiers  wene 
too  late  to  prevent  his  enterprise;  and  when  the  news  of 
his  success  arrived,  the  strong  objections  to  his  plan  were 
drowned  in  the  universal  joy  at  the  fortunate  result  of  his 
c^iemtions. 

The  settlement,  however,  was  soon  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  had  been  taken  by  suiprise,  and 
beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  because  attacked  where  they  were 
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unprepared  for  resistance;  but  qo  sooner  had  they  recovered 
from  their  panic,  and  discoviered  the  smaUness  of  the  number 
of  their  opponents,  than,  ashamed  of  their  defeat,  they  began 
to  concert  measures  to  expcd  their  invaders.     Emissaries  from 
Buenos  Ayres  excited  the  copntry  people  to  arms,  and  an 
insurrection  was  organised  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  under  the 
eye  of  the  English  cqmmander-in-chief,  which  seems  to  baji^e 
escaped  his  vigilance,  till  it  had  arrived  aj;  maturity,  and  was 
ripe  for  action.      Liniers^  a  French  cplo^el  in  the  Spanish 
service,  and  on  his  parole,  crossed  tb^  river  from  Colonia,  in 
a  fog,  August  4tfa,  unobserved  by  dxe  English  cr-uisers,  and 
landed  at  Couchas,  above  Bueno$  Ayres,  bringing  witli  him 
about  IQOO  men  fropi  Monte  Yid^o  find  jSaoramento.     En» 
couraged  by  this  reuj^rcem^ntg  the  armod  levies  from  tlie 
country,  which  had  been  defeated  by  GeneT^  Beieaford  in  a 
sally,  advanced  agidp  to  the  city  4^4  SMmmoned  the  castle  to 
surrender.     The  who^e  inhabitants  c^T  the  town  were  now  in 
arms,  and  the  dangler  appeare4  $P  ims^nent,  thai  the  English 
had  determined  to  eyacuatq  th^  fi^c^  md  retire  to  their  ships ; 
but  diey  were  prevenled  by  the  state  of  the  weather;  and 
after  a  desperate  action  on  the  12th,  in  the  streets  and  great 
square  of  the  town,  in  which  they  were  attacked  with  incred* 
ible  fury,  and  severely  annoyed  by  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses,  they  were  ccwipelled  to 
capitulate. 

The  loss  of  ^e  Briti^  army  in  the  action  of  the  }2tb, 
amounted  to  48  Hilled,  107  wounded,  and  9  missing;  making 
si  total  of  16^  Tl^  enemy  confessed  to  have  lost  about  700 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

Buenos  Ay^es  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  provinces  of  South  America.  The  climate  is  very 
healthy. 

Th^  force  employed  on  shore  consisted  of  the  detachment , 
of  his  Majesty's  troops  from  the  Cape,  and  one  obtained  from 
St.  Helena,  with  the  marine  battalion,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  William  King  of  the  Diadem,  which  was  composed 
of  the  marines  of  the  squadron,  augmented  by  the  incorpor- 
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ation  of  soifne  seamen,  and  three  companies  of  royal  blues, 
who  had  been  regularly  trained  for  that  duty,  and  dressed  in 
an  appropriate  uniform. 

The  money  received  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  on 
the  28th  June,  and  the  sum  brought  from  and  near  Luxam, 
embarked  on  board  the  Narcissus,  Captain  Ross  Donnelly, 
amounted  to  1,086,208  dollars :  there  remained  in  the  trea- 
sury 205, 115  dollars. 

The  capitulation  secured  to  the  British  army  the  honours 
of  war,  and  to  the  merchants  their  property ;  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  also  effected  by  it,  the  whole  for  the  whole. 
The  high  and  independent  language  in  which  the  articles 
of  the  capitulation  were  couched,  and'  the  terms  dictated  by 
General  Beresford  to  an  officer  at  the  head  of  myriads  of 
people,  did  him  infinite  honour. 

Sir  Home  was  on  board  his  ship  when  the  city  was  retaken, 
and  continued  to  blockade  the  river,  without  being  able  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  troops.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  force,  October  12th,  he  recommenced  offensive  oper- 
ations, and  made  an  attempt  upon  Monte  Video,  without 
success.  As  afiairs  assumed  a  worse  appearance,  he  left  that 
station,  and  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Sir  Charles 
Sterling.  His  conduct  was  laid  before  a  court-nuirtial  in 
March,  1807,  where  he  made  a  most  magnanimous  defence, 
affirming  that  his  crime  was  no  more  than  that  it  had  been  his 
fate  to  reduce  the  capitals  of  two  of  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  world;  alluding  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Cape.  The 
court,  however,  determined  that  hLs  conduct  was  "  repre- 
hensible in  a  British  officer,  and  leading  to  a  subversion  of  all 
military  discipline,  as  well  as  subordination  to  government;" 
and  he  received,  in  consequence,  a  severe,  but  merited,  re- 
primand. 

An  expedition  having  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Danish  navy.  Sir  Home  was  se- 
lected as  captain  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Gambier, 
by  whom,  on  the  submission  of  the  Danes,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  Danish  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  with 
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the  stores  in  the  arsenfd.  In  his  (^cial  letter,  Admiral  Gam. 
bier  thus  sqpeaks  of  him :  —  ^^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  a  par- 
ticular acknowledgment  of  the  aid  I  have  derived  from  Sir 
Home  Popham,  captain  of  the  fleet,  whose  prompt  resources,  ^ 
and  complete  knowledge  of  his  profession,  especially  of  that 
branch  which  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  an  aimy, 
qualify  him  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  arduous  and  various 
duties  with  which  he  has  been  charged/' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1808,  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Sir 
jQhn  Stuart  were  presented  with  the  elegant  swords,  voted  to 
them  by  the  corporation  of  London.  They  were  first  pre- 
sented, at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  with  the  freedom  of  that 
company ;  after  which  tliey  proceeded  to  Guildhall,  and  were 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Lord  Gambler  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. 

In  1809,  Sir  Home  accompanied  the  expedition  that  had 
been  fitted  for  the  occupation  of  Flushing,  and  t^ie  destine- 
tion  of  the  French  ships  of  war,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  in 
the  Scheldt  The  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  naval  part  of  die  expedition  to  Sir 
Richard  Strachan.  On  the  28th  and  29th  July  the  arma- 
ment.sailed  in  two  divisions.  The  Bear- Admiral,  aware  of 
Sir  Home's  local  knowledge  of  the  insular  navigation,  en- 
trusted him  to  lead  the  fleet  into  the  Rompoot,  where  they 
were  all  anchored  in  security.  The  army  being  landed,  and 
the  bombs  and  gun-vessels  directed  to  proceed  up  the  Veere 
Gat ;  Sir  Home  (who,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Chatham,  had 
remained  on  shore  with  his  Lordship)  received  permission 
from  Sir  Richard  to  employ  the  bombs,  &c.  as  the  service 
might  require.  He  accordingly  began  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
31st  July  to  cannonade  Camvere,  which  had  been  summoned, 
but  held  out  The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  was  exceedingly  well 
directed,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  town.  Three  of  the 
gun-boats  were  sunk.  In  the  afternoon  it  blew  fresh,  and  as 
the  strength  of  the  tide  prevented  the  bombs  from  acting,  tha 
^otilla  fell  back,  preserving  a  menacing  position. 

At  night,  some  rockets  being  thrown,  from  the  dyke  on 
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shore,  at  the  nearest  battery  of  Camvere,  the  towa  surrendered. 
After  the  performance  of  this  service,  Sir  Home  was  dis- 
patched with  several  sloops,  brigs,  and  a  rocket-ship,  together 
with  a  light  flotilla,  up  the  West  Scheldt;  to  sound  and  buoy 
the  channels  of  that  river,  to  enable  the  larger  slilps  to  advance, 
tor  the  purpose  of  putting  into  execution  the  ulterior  objects 
of  the  expedition ;  which  service  he  executed  with  his  usual 
judgment  and  correctness,  driving  the  enemy  above  Lillo, 
where  their  ships  and  'gun*brigs  had  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion. On  the  15th  August  Flushing  surrendered,  after  a 
severe  bombardment.  In  the  meantime  a  very  numerous 
French  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp; 
the  forts  in  the  Scheldt  were  well  manned;  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  for  opposing  the  passage  of  both  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Preparations  were  also  made  for  conveying 
the  ships  so  high  up  the  river  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
either  naval  or  military  operations,  in  case  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

All  idea  of  pushing  up  the  Scheldt  being  abandoned.  Lord 
Chatham,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  returned  to 
England  on  the  14  th  of  September.  The  island  of  Wal- 
cheren  was  evacuated  on  the  23d  of  December  following. 

During  the  Peninsula  war.  Sir  Home  Popham  commanded 
the  Venerable  of  74<  guns,  and  was  actively  employed  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Spain,  harassing  the  French  forces. 
When  Lord  Moira  went  out  as  Governor-General  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Home  was  appointed  to  convey  him  to  India,  in  the  Stir- 
ling Castle  of  74t  guns.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  a 
C(donel  of  Marines. 

Sir  Home  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of 
the  White  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hoisted  his  flag  as  Commander-in-chie(  in  the  River  Thames. 
In  1819,  the  Rear- Admiral  acc^ted  the  command  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  proceeded  thither  in  the  Sybille  frigate^ 
commanded  by  his  eldest  son.  Captain  William  Pcqsham. 
He  was  promoted  to  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red  on  ISCb 
August,  1819. 
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During  Sir  Home  Popham's  stay  at  Jamaica,  he  lost  a  son, 
aged  17  or  18,  and  bis  second  daughter:  they  fell  victims  to 
the  climate. 

From  this  period  the  services  of  Sir  Home  Popham  have 
been  less  before  the  public,  or  rather,  the  demolition  of  the 
naval  power  of  France  afforded  no  opportunity  for  their 
display.  He  devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  particu- 
larly an  improved  telegraph,  constructed,  in  1815,  along  the 
coasts  from  Bridport  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  Sub- 
sequently, he  accepted  the  command  of  the  West  India 
station,  where  he  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  Christophe, 
King  of  Hayti  and  Boyer,  and  whence  he  returned  in 
1820,  weakened  in  his'  constitution,  and  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  daughter,  whom  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  closed 
a  life,  as  brilliant  as  it  was  serviceable,  at  Cheltenhain  on 
the  11th  of  September.  His  will  was  proved  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Court,  Doctors^  Commons,  September  2Sd;  it  was 
dated  on  the  18th  of  July,  1809,  when  he  was  Captain  of  the 
Venerable,  and  about  to  proceed  on  a  particular  service; 
which  he  states  himself  to  have  arranged.  The  whole  pro- 
perty is  left,  for  life,  to  Lady  Popbani,  and  at  her  death,  to 
be  equally  divided  aimong  their  children.  The  executors 
having  renounced  their  right,  a  grant  of  administration  was 
made  to  her  Ladyship.  '  The  personal  property  was  sworn 
under  18,000/. 

His  Works  were  asjblbm : 

1.  Concise  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Treatment 
experienced  by  him  since  his  Return  from  the  Red  Sea;  8vo., 
1805. 

2.  A  Description  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island;  8vo.  1805. 
S.  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  His  Majesty's 

Ships;  4to.  1805. 
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No.  IV. 


The  Rioht  Honorable  the  Earl  op  SHEFFIELD, 

PARON   OF   DUNAMORE,   AND  BARON   OF    ROSCOMMON^ 
IN   IRELAND. 


Quern  te  Deus  esse  jussit. 

John  Baker  HolrotDi  Earl  of  Sheffield,  the  friend  and 
associate  of  Gibbony  and  the  editor  of  an  admirable  edition  of 
his  miscellaneous  works,  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Holroyd, 
Esq.,  by  Dorothea,  youngest  daughter  of  Datoiel  Butler,  Esq. 
of  Penn,  in  the  county  of  Bucks. 

The  family  of  the  Holroyds  were  originaUy  settled  in  York- 
shire, where  it  flourished  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  name  is  very  common  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  and 
has  given  local  appellations  to  one  or  two  small  towns  in  that 
county.  By  his  mother's  side,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune ;  and,  upon  her  decease  in  1777, 
he  added  her  maiden  name  of  Baker  to  his  own  patrom/mic. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  after  the  usual  preliminary  education,  en- 
tered the  army,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  troop  of  light 
horse,  called  the  Royal  Foresters,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  as  early  as  1760.  The  short  duration  of  the  war 
precluded  all  opportunity  of  promotion;  consequently  Mr. 
Holroyd  obtained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  captwi.  On 
the  ratification  of  peace,  three  years  af);erwards,  he  passed 
over  to  the  continent,  and  travelled  through  the  principal 
states  in  Europe.  It  was  during  this  absence  from  England, 
that  he  commencea  an  acquaintance,  at  Lausanne,  with  Ijie 
celebrated  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who  thus  alludes 
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to  it  in  the  interestmg  Auto-faiographyy  prefixed  to  his  Mis- 
cellaneous Works*  <<  In  my  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  (1764,) 
among  the  crowd  of  my  English  companions,  I  knew  and 
esteemed  Mr.  Holroyd,  (now  Lord  Sheffield,)  and  our  mutual 
attachment  was  renewed  and  fortified  in  the  subsequent  stages 
of  our  Italian  journey.  Our  lives  are  in  the  power  of  chance, 
and  a  slight  variati<Hi  on  either  side,  in^time  or  place,  might 
have  deprived  me  of  a  friend,  whose  activity  in  the  ardour 
of  youth,  was  always  prompted  by  a  benevolent  heart,  and 
directed  by  a  strong  understanding."* 

In  1767,  Captain  Holroyd,  having  returned  to  his  native 
country,  united  himself  to  Miss  Abigail  Way,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  opulence.  His  mar- 
riage with  this  lady,  of  whom  Gibbon  entertained  a  very 
exalted  opinion,  is  thus  jocosely  alluded  to,  in  one  of  the  his- 
torian's letters  to  his  friend,  dated  Bereton,  April  29,  1767* 
**  I  happened  to-night  to  stumble  upon  a  very  odd  piece  of 
intelligence  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle ;  it  related  to  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Olfvyf  (the  name  was  so  spelt 
in  the  newspapers,)  formerly  Captain  of  Hussars.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  came  into  my  head,  that  this  Captain  of  Hussars 
was  not  unknown  to  me,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be  an 
acquaintance  of  yours.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  conjec- 
ture, pray  give  my  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him  from  me^ 
that  I  am  at  least  as  well  pleased  he  is  married,  as  if  I  were 
so  myself.  Assure  him,  however,  that  though  as  a  philo- 
sopher, I  may  prefer  celibacy,  yet  as  a  politician,  I  think  it 
highly  proper  that  the  species  should  be  propagated ;  assure 
him,  even  that  I  am  convinced,  that  if  celibacy  be  exposed  to 
fewer  miseries,  marriage  can  alone  promise  real  happiness, 
since  domestic  enjoyments  are  the  source  of  every  good. '  May 
such  happiness  as  is  bestowed  on  few,  b^  given  to  him ;  the 
transient  blessings  of  beauty,  and  the  more  durable  ones  of 
Ibrtune  and  good  sense^  and  an  amiable  disposition." 

About  this  time  a  good  deal  of  discussion  had   arisen 

•  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  169. 
X   S 
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throughout  the  couutry,  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
agrieulture,  as  tending  to  form  the  true  greatness  and  sta- 
bility of  a  nation.  The  policy  and  propriety  df  encouraging 
agricultural  pursuits  was  loudly  insisted  upon  by  the  con- 
tinental economists.  A  similar  theory  began  to  be  adopted  in 
England,  which  was  ably  supported  and  warmly  countenanced 
by  Mr.  Holroyd,  who  was  at  this  juncture  liYing  in  elegant 
retirement  at  Sheffield  Place*,  in  the  county  of  Sussex* 
Unsatisfied  with  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  his  own 
extensive  domain,  he  took  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  and 
became,  a  farmer  upon  a  very  extended  scale.  In  the  ardent 
prosecution  of  these  very  useful  pursuits,  he  improved  in  many 
and  important  respects,  the  system  of  agriculture,  thm  in 
general  adoption ;  and  might  be  said  in  some  measure  to  have 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  husbandman  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  less  laborious  modes  of  cultivation. 

Such  were  tlie  laudable  employments  of  his  leisure  hours, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  magistrate,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  minuteness  with  which  he  inves- 
tigated the  ofience  brought  under  his  consideration,  as  for  the 
lenity  with  which  he  visited  it  upon  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate culprit. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Holroyd  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hb 
infant  son,  on  which  occasion  Gibbon  addressed  him  a  letter 
>  of  the  most  friendly  condolence.  To  assist  in  dissipating  the 
severe  regret  which  must  have  arisen  out  of  this  loss,  Mr.  Hd.- 
Toyd  and  his  lady  made  a  tour  through  Ireland  and  Scotland 
the  ensuing  summer.  They  returned  ere  long,  to  their  agree- 
able retirement  at  Sheffield  Place,  where  they  remained  until 
1 778,  when  the  war  (so  long  foreseen  by  our  skilfol  politicians) 

•  His  lordflliip's  prindp«l  estate  at  Sheffield  Flace,  is  yvrj  ccwwideasiiiB^  and 
gives  a  name  to  the  hundred.  Hie  house  is  lai^ge  and  elcigant,  and  sitnated  in 
an  exteniive  park,  midway  hetween  East  Grinstead  and  Lewes.  Hie  Snt 
foundation  is  not  known,  but  it  has  undergone  great  altentioni,  espedalfy  witfaiii 
these  few  yean.  It  is  in  the  best  Gothic  style,  and  in  «  batdementad  fiieie^ 
which  goes  round  the  house,  are  introduced  the  anns  of  the  puairssQis  of  'ihm 
lordahip  or  manor  of  Sheffield,  from  Edward  the  Conqueror^s  timt;  when,  as 
appears  fram  Domesday  Book,  it  belonged  to  Earl  Godwin. 
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between  this  country  and  several  of  the  European  powers,  broke 
out  to  disturb  the  repose  which  had  so  universally  prevailed. 
Louis  XVI.5  taking  advantage  of  the  disgrace  and  discom- 
fiture attendant  on  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga,  declared 
against  us. 

On  this  occasion  the  militia  was  called  out,  and  that  of 
Suss^c  embodied  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
mond,  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  accepted  of  a  majority. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  the  most  disastrous  events* 
recorded  in  our  history  posterior  to  the  revolution,  took  place^ 
namely,  the  undoubted  appearance  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  off  our  coasts,  which  struck  terror  and 
dismay  throughout  the  whole  empire.  On  this  occasion 
Major  Holroyd  proposed  to  government,  to  raise  and  equip, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  legion  of  hussars  and  light  infantry. 
His  ofler  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  executive  power,  and 
*as  commandant^  he  was  of  course  permitted  to  choose  his  own 
officers.  This  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  Sussed,  or 
22d  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.  Colonel  Holroyd  pos- 
sessed great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  county;  he  had 
served  in  the  Light  Horse,  and  was  therefore  well  fitted 
to  take  the  command  of  this  newly  raised  force.  We 
accordingly  find  that  the  Sussex  regiment  of  light  dragoons 
was  completed,  and  mustered  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Although  it  was  never  called  into  active  service,  it  was  in  all 
respects  fitted  for  that  purpose,  had  the  exigency  of  the  times 
rendered  its  employment  necessary. 

Colonel  Holroyd,  however,  found  means  to  distinguish  him- 
self* d\iring  the  riots  that  prevailed  in  London  in  1780;  on 
which  occasion  he  exhibited  equal  courage  and  ability :  but  we 
are  in  some  d^ee  anticipating  our  narrative. 

In  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd,  having  expressed  an  inclination 
to  be  returned  to  parliament,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be 
elected,  without  any  opposition,  fi>r  Coventry.  He  did  not 
possess  any  property  in  that  place^  or  its  vicinity :  his  election 
was  in  all  probability  the  consequence  of  a  temporary  residence 

x  4 
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there»  and  an  occasional  connection  i^th  the  inhabitants :  that 
city  having  been  for  some  time  the  heacUquarters  of  the  Sussex 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoons. 

Colonel  HoLroyd  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  often  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  the  session  after  which 
he  was  chosen,  a  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
House,  which  sufficiently  marked  the  decisive  character  of 
our  new  member.  Lord  George  Gordon,  whose  conduct  at 
this  period  can  only  be  conceived,  by  those  who  possess  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  fiuiaticism  and  superstition  are  capable 
of  achieving,  was  accustomed  to  leave  his  seat,  and  go  out  to 
the  people  assembled  m  the  lobby,  to  inform  them  who  was  then 
speaking,  and  what  was  at  that  moment  transacting  in  the  House. 
Colonel  Holroyd,  fearing  lest  such  inflammatory  conduct 
should  lead  to  more  dangerous  extremities,  took  bold  of  hb 
Lordship,  forcibly,  and,  after  using  some  menaces,  remarked^ 
<<  that  heretofore  he  had  imputed  his  behaviour  to  madness 
alone ;  but  that  now  he  was  fully  convinced,  that  there  was 
more  malice  than  madness  in  it."  He  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vised him,  that  in  case  the  safety  of  any  of  the  members  of 
that  House  was  endangered,  he  should  consider  him  as  the 
instigator,  and  inflict  immediate  vengeance  with  his  own  hand. 

During  the  riots  occasioned  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 
Colonel  Holroyd  was  particularly  active.  Gibbon,  alluding  to 
these  disturbances,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  remarks,  '^  Colonel 
Horoyd  was  all  last  night  in  Holbom,  among  the  flames,  and 
with  the  Northumberland  militia,  and  performed  very  bold  and 
able  service." 

On  December  10th,  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd  experienced 
a  signal  mark  of  the  royal  &vour.  His  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  Lord  Sheffield,  Baron  of  Dunamore,*  in  the 
county  of  Meath.    And  by  letters  from  St  James's,  17th  Sqp- 

•  Diuiainore,  or  Dimai^famoire,  a  manor  and  estate  in  the  county  of  Meatfa, 
which  waft  purchased  by  liit  Lordship's  ancestor  about  a  century  Mgo,  from  the 
Ead  of  Denbi^  and  Desmond. 
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tonber,  1 788,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  farther  to  create  him 
Baron  Sheffield  of  Roscommon,  extending  the  honor  in  fiulure 
of  heirs  male  on  his  issue  female. 

At  the  general  election  the  preceding  September,  through 
the  flagitious  conduct  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  and  the 
shetifis,  Lord  Sheffield  was  thrown  out  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
present a  second  time  that  borough  in  parliament  Not  con* 
tent  with  preventing  his  Lordship's  re-election,  the  corporation 
of  Coventry  wonld  sufler  no  return  whatever  to  be  made.  This 
business  was  at  length  brought  before  the  proper  court  of  judi- 
cature, that  of  the  House  of  Q>mmons.  IThe  present  Marquis 
of  Hertford  (then  Lord  Beauchamp)  distinguished  himself  at . 
this  juncture  by  hb  zeal  in  behalf  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  elective  firandiises  of  the  subject;  and  by  the  vote  of  par- 
liament, the  sherifis  of  Coventry  were  committed  as  prisoners 
to  Newgate,  and  a  new  election  ordered  to  take  place^  which 
commenced  in  November  following. 

Such  however  was  the  rancour,  animosity,  and  injustice  of 
the  corporation,  that  notwithstanding  there  was  a  great  ma^ 
.  jority  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Holroyd  and  Yeo,  Sir  Thomas 
Hali&x  and  Mr.  Rogers  were  returned.  A  new  petiti<Hi  to 
parliament  was  the  consequence,  and  much  fresh  altercation 
took  place,  but  Messrs.  Hdroyd  and  Yeo  triumphed,  and 
were  declared  duly  and  properly  elected.  Gibbon,  comment- 
ing in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  upon  Lord  Sheffield's  conduct  in 
parliamentary  concerns,  observes,  <*  Holroyd  pursues  those 
affiurs  with  eager  and  persevering  zeal,  and  has  the  pleasure 
of  undertaking  more  business  than  any  tiuree  men  could  pos* 
sibly  execute."  • 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  American  war.  Lord  Sheffield 
b^an  to  study  the  nature  of  die  commerce,  revenues,  and  re- 
sources of  this  country  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  he 
had  done  heretofore.  He  also  became,  for  the  first  time,  ah 
author ;  and,  in  a  publication  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  gave  abundant  prooft  of  his  industry  to  invesr 

•  Gibbon's  MiscdUncoos  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  240. 
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tigate,  and  sagacity  to  develope,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain* 
He  strenuously  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  navigation 
act,  and  the  extension  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country; 
and  when  Mr.  Pitt,  '^  in  his  youthful  ardour  (to  use  his  Lord* 
ship's  own  words)  for  grasping  the  advantages  of  the  Ame» 
rican  commerce,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  provisional  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  trade  and  intercourse  between  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;"  Lord  S.  saw  the  dangerous,  tendency  of  the  measure, 
and  opposed  it  with  becoming  firmness.  '^  Had  it  passed  into 
a  law,"  adds  he,  **  it  would  have  affected  our  most  essential 
interests  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  it  would  have  deprived  of  their  efficacy  our  navi- 
gation laws,  and  undermined  the  naval  power  of  Britain." 

His  Lordship's  speeches  and  writings  on  this  subject  at- 
tracted a  good  dealx)f  attention ;  and  the  city  of  Glasgow  ex- 
pressed its  gratitude  and  esteem  by  presenting  him  with  its  civic 
honors,  having  unanimously  chosen  him  a  member  of  their  cor- 
poration *^  in  testimony  of  the  just  sense  ent^tained  of  his  zeal 
for,  and  attention  to»  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  air  well  as  for  the  public  spirited  and  well-timed  exertions 
manifested  by  his  Lordship ;  by  which  the  navigation  laws  and 
tjhe  carrying  trade,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
Britain,  have  been  preserved  at  a  moment  when  they  were  in 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  countiy," 

From  Gibbon's  correspondence,  we  learn  that  on  November 
1.  1781,  Lord  Sheffield  was  ordered  to- Canterbury  and  Deal 
to  suppress  some  dbturbances  in  these  places.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  would  appear  that  government  availed  itself  of 
the  services  of  his  Lordship  whenever  an  occasion  ofiered. 
He  seems  to  have  acted  both  in  his  civil  and  military  capacity 
with  equal  promptness,  zeal,  and  ability. 

The  account  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Sheffield  and  his  femily  to 
G3>bon,  at  Lausanne,  we  shall  quote  in  his  Lordship's  own 
words: 

^^  A  visit  from  myself  and  my  family  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  at 
Lausanne,  had  been  for  some  time  in  agitation.     This  long- 
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promised  excursion  took  place  in  the  month  of  June^  1791} 
and  occasioned  a  considerable  cessation  of  our  correspond- 
enceL  I  landed  at  Dieppe  immediately  after  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  was  brought  captive  to  Paris.  During  my  stay 
in  that  capital,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extra- 
ordinary ferment  of  men's  minds,  both  in  the  National  As- 
sembly and  in  private  societies,  and  also  in  my  passage  through 
France  to  Lausanne^  where  I  recalled  to  my  memory  the  in- 
teresting scenes  I  had  witnessed  by  frequent  conversations 
with  my  deceased  friend.  I  might  have  wished  to  record 
his  opinions  on  the  sul:gect  of  the  French  revolution,  if  he 
had  not  expressed  them  so  well  in  his  letters.  He  seemed 
to  suppose,  as  some  of  his  letters  hint,  that  I  had  a  toi- 
dency  to  the  new  French  opinions :  never  was  suspicimi 
more  unfounded;  nor  could  it  have  been  admitted  into  Mr. 
Gibbon's  mind,  but  that  his  extreme  friendship  for  me^  and 
his  utter  abhorrence  of  these  notions,  made  him  anxious  and 
jealous,  even  to  an  excess,  that  I  should  not  entertain  them. 
He  was,  however,  soon  undeceived;  he  found  that  I  was  as 
frilly  averse  to  them  as  himself.  I  had  from  the  first  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  such  a  change  as  was  aimed  at  in  France^ 
would  derange  all  the  regular  governments  in  Europe^  hazard 
the  internal  quiet  and  deiirest  interesti  of  this  country,  and 
probably  end  in  bringing  on  mankind  a  much  greater  porti<»i 
of  misery  than  the  most  sanguine  reformer  had  ever  promised 
to  himself  or  others  to  produce  of  benefit,  by  the  visionary 
schemes  of  liberty  and  equality  with  which  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar  were  misled  and  abused. 

'^  Mr.  Gibbon,  at  first,  like  many  others,  seemed  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  the  reform  of  inveterate  abuses;  but  he 
very  soon  discovered  the  mischirf  which  was  intended,  the  im« 
bedlity  with  which  concessions  were  made^  and  the  ruin  which 
must  arise  fitim  the  want  of  resolution  or  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  France.  He  lived  to  reprobate,  in  the  strongest 
terms  possible^  the  folly  of  the  first  reformers,  and  the  some^ 
tiling  worse  than  extravagance  and  ferocity  c^  their  successors. 
He  saw  the  wild  and  mischievous  tendency  of  these  pretended 
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reformers,  who,  while  they  professed  nothing  but  amendmeDt, 
really  meant  destruction  to  all  social  order;  and  so  strongly 
was  his  opinion  fixed  as  to  the  danger  of  hasty  innovation) 
that  he  became  a  warm  and  zealous  advocate  of  every  sort  of 
old  establishment,  which  he  marked  in  various  ways,  some- 
times rather  ludicrously;  and  I  recollect  in  a  circle  where 
French  affiurs  were  the  topic,  and  some  Portuguese  presentt 
he,  seemingly  with  s^ousness,  argued  in  favour  of  the  inqui- 
sition at  Lisbon,  and  said  he  would  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,  give  up  even  that  old  establishment. 

<'  It  may  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know 
that  I  found  Mr.  Gibbon  at  Lausanne,  in  possession  of  an 
excellent  house ;  the  view  firom  which,  and  from  the  terrace, 
was  so  uncommonly  beautiful,  that  even  his  own  pen  could 
with  difficulty  have  described  the  scene  which  it  commanded. 
This  prospect  comprehended  every  thing  vast  and  magnificent 
which  could  be  furnished  by  the  finest  mountains  among  the 
Alps ;  the  most  extensive  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with 
a  beautifully  varied  and  cultivated  country,  adorned  by  nu- 
merous* v31as  and  picturesque  buildings,  intermixed  with 
beautifid  masses  of  stately  trees.  Here  my  fnend  recdved  us 
with  an  hospitality  and  kindness  which  I  can  never  forget 
The  best  apartments  of  the  house  were  iqppropriated  to  our 
use :  the  choicest  society  of  the  place  was  sought  for,  to  enliven 
our  visit,  and  render  every  day  of  it  cheerful  and  agreeable. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired than  Mr.  Gibbon  was  at  Lausanne.  The  preference 
he  had  given  to  that  place,  in  adopting  it  for  a  residence^ 
rather  than  his  own  country,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  may  have  been  said  almost  to  have 
given  the  law  to  a  set  of  as  willing  subjects  as  ever  man 
presided  over.  In  return  for  the  deference  shown  to  him,  he 
mixed,  without  affectation,  in  all  the  society  —  I  mean  all  the 
best  society — that  Lausanne  afforded;  he  could,  indeed, 
command  it,  and  was,  perhaps,  fiur  that  reason,  more  partial 
to  it ;  for  he  often  declared  that  he  liked  society,  more  as  a 
jrelaxation  firom  study  than  as  expecting  to  derive  firom   it 
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amusement  or  instruction;  that  to  books  be  looked  for  im- 
provement, not  to  living  persons.  But  this  I  considered 
partly  as  an  answer  to  my  expressions  of  wonder,  that  a  man 
who  might  choose  the  most  various,  and  most  g^^erally  im* 
proved  society  in  the  world,  namely,  in  England,  should 
prefer  the  very  limited  circle  of  Lausanne,  which  he  never 
deserted  but  for  an  occasional  visit  to  M.  and  Madame  Necker. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  in  choosing  Lausanne 
for  his  home,  he  was  insensible  to  the  value  of  a  residence  in 
England :  he  was  not  in  possession  of  an  income  which  cor- 
responded- with  his  notions  of  ease  and  comfort  in  his  own 
country. 

^<  During  the  stay  I  made  with  him,  he  renewed  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  principal  French  who  were  at  Lau- 
sanne ;  of  whom  there  happened  to  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber distinguished  for  rank  or  talents;  many,  indeed,  re- 
spectable for  both.  I  was  not  absent  from  my  friend's  house, 
except  during  a  short  excursion  that  we  made  together  to  . 
M.  Necker's,  at  G>pet,  and  a  touf  to  Geneva,  Chamouni, 
over  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Martigny,  St  Maurice,  and  round 
the  lake  by  Vevay  to  Lausanne.  In  the  social  and  sin- 
gularly pleasant  months  that  I  passed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  he 
enjoyed  his  usual  cheerfulness,  .with  good  health.  ,  After  he 
left  England  in  1788,  he  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  an 
erisipelas,  which,  at  last,  settled  in  one  of  his  legs,  and 
left  something  of  a  dropsical  tendency ;  for,  at  this  time,  I 
first  perceived  a  considerable  degree  of  swelling  about  the 
ancle. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  October  I  quitted  this  delightful 
residence,  and  some  time  after  my  return  to  England, 
our  correspondence  recommenced."  * 

We  have  had  less  hesitation  in  quoting  thus  at  length'  Lord 
Sheffield's  account  of  the  opinions  of  Qibbon,  because,  whilst 
discussing  the  sentiments,  he  frequently  admits  us  to  an  insight 
of  his  own.  # 

*  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Woiks,  t.  i.  p.  S31. 
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.  Lord  Shield  always  expressed  a  marked  disaiqprobatioii 
of  Mr.  Fox's  measures.  The  first  time  his  Lordship  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  animadverted,  with  some 
severity,  upon  *  the  turbulent  ambition,'  and  <  popular  de- 
clamatory eloquence*  of  that  great  statesman;  and  after 
listening  with  attention  to  one  of  his  speeches,  which  extorted 
admiration  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  he  censured 
*  the  excessive  praises'  that  were  generally  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Fox's  oratory,  and  declared  that,  from  the  specimen  he  then 
heard,  he  was  ^*  astonished  that  the  House  could  be  so  fas- 
cinated with  it."  * 

As  he  had  met  with  so  much  disagreeable,  and,  in  £ict, 
unjust  opposition,  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  Lord  Shefiield 
directed  his  attention  towards  another  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Having  so  ably  discussed  the  subject  of  trade,  he  aspired  to 
represent  in  Parliament  the  third  commercial  city  of  the 
empire,  and  accordingly  canvassed  BrIstoL  Besides  the  sup- 
port of  several  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  city, 
be  procured  the  cooperation  and  zealous  interference  in  his 
behalf,  of  Dean  Tucker,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  commercial 
politician.  It  was  almost  entirely  to  the  inde&tigable 
exertiiHis  of  this  valuable  ally  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
election,  as  the  Dean  possessed  a  powerful  interest,  arising 
out  of  his  station,  fortune,  and  talents,  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Indeed  he  is  reported  to  have  been  so  exceedingly  pc^ular 
among  his  new  constituents,  that  they  defrayed  the  whole  of 
the  expenses  of  his  election.  If  this  were  actually  the  case;, 
his  inde&tigable  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  cause  of  the  important  civilities  he 
received  at  their  hands.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a 
nobleman  of  Lord  Sheffield's  high  worth  and  talents  should 
have  been  induced  to  give  his  unequivocal  support  to  the 

•  An  alluaon  to  Lord  Sheffield's  mauilest  diMpprobadon  of  Fox  and  li» 
measures  occun  in  a  letter  from  the  historian  io  his  Lordship,  dated  f  jnaanit», 
January  S.  179S :  —  **  We  all  admire  the  generous  spirit  with  which  you  damned 
the  (parliamentary)  assassins.  I  hope  your  objection  of  all  future  connexion  with 
Fox,  was  not  quite  so  peremptory  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Fiendi  papers.  Let  hiai 
do  what  he  will,  I  must  love  the  dog.**     Gibbon* t  Mltcrilaneoui  WTk$i  1.  392. 
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advocates  for  the  foulest  and  most  odious  species  of  traffic 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  civilized  country.  We 
r^ret  that  we  cannot  contemplate  this  era  of  his  Lordship's 
political  life  without  feelings  of  disapprobation  and  concern : 
we  would,  however,  willingly  believe  that  his  Lordship  was 
actuated  in  his  measures  on  this  questicm,  rather  by  his  views 
of  benefitting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  a  wish 
to  identify  himself  with  the  individual  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents —  the  flesh-merchants  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

When  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  attempted  in 
1792,  and  both  Fox  and  Pitt'  supported  the  measure,  his 
Lordship  reprobated  the  strong  language  made  use  of  by 
these  gentlemen,  and  took  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  to  attempt  a  justification  of  the  character  of  the  noto- 
rious Captain  Kimber,  then  in  Newgate,  whom  his  Lordship 
represented  as  a  cruelly  injured  man.  In  the  event,  however. 
Lord  Sheffield,  assented  to  the  proposition  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colonies ;  but  the  ac- 
quiescence in  this  measure  was  given  in  so  reluctant  a  manner, 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  compromise  than  a  cheerfiil  com- 
pliance with  a  just  and  necessary  suggestion.  But  we  will 
present  our  readers  with  a  minute  of  his  Lordship's  speech  on 
the  occasion : 

*'  Lord  Sheffield  deprecated  the  dangerous  aad  mischievoiu 
consequences  resulting  from  the  frequent  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion. Some  gentlemen  urged  their  theories  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin ;  but  as  Mr.  Dundas's  measures  (those  leading  to  a  gradual 
abolition,  which  has  never  been  effected)  seemed  calculated  to 
arrest  the  mischief,  by  effectually  serving  the  country,  they  de- 
manded and  should  receive  his  warmest  support.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly concerned  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  could  never  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  proposition  of  last 
year,  unless  we  were  to  shut  up  the  ports  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
it  was  too  well  known  to  need  a  comment,  what  destruction  to  our 
trade  that  would  occasion.  The  act  for  shutting  up  the  port  of 
Boston  was  indeed  a  precedent ;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  avoid  than  to  follow.  It  was  true,  we  had  a 
right  to  say,  the  slave  trade,  as  far  as  it  regarded  us,  should  be 
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aboluhed :  but  were  we  prepared  to  say  die  ports  should  not  bo 
supplied  by  other  means  ?  We  had  a  right  to  do  what  we  pleased 
with  the  property  which  we  derived  to  ourselves  from  this  trade ; 
but  we  had  no  right  to  injure  others.  If  we  were  constitutionally 
empowered  to  forbid  the  importation  of  livejleshy  we  might  equally 
forbid  that  o£  dead  fleshy  and  thus  completely  starve  our  colonies. 
We  had  a  right,  it  was  true,  to  enjoin  all  owners  and  captains  of 
British  ships  not  to  take  on  board  an  African  slave;  but  what 
right  had  we  to  dictate  to  the  planters,  and  say,  they  should  not 
supply  themselves  with  slaves,  either  by  purchasing  them  from 
other  nations,  or  importing  them  in  their  own  ships,  and  under  the 
authority  of  their  own  laws  ?  He  wished  the  cessation  of  die  trade 
by  removing  the  necessity  of  importing  negroes.  We  should  then 
be  consistent  as  well  as  humnne.  We  should  remember  that  our 
colonies  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  colonial  law.  He 
begged  it  to  be  understood,  that  those  who  were  the  warmest 
friends  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  acted  unjustifiably,  when  they 
charged  their  opponents  with  inhumanity :  the  fact  was,  they  saw 
the  danger  of  these  discussions ;  they  saw  that  these  discoflsiona 
might  lead  the  negroes  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  they 
were  not  fit  for,  because  proceedings  here  were  misrepresented  to 
them.  Insurrections  might  ensue,  and  if  murder  was  the  conse- 
quence, he  could  not  help  saying,  that  our  modern  declaimers 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  cause  of  these  murders. 

*'  He  felt  himself  entitled  to  complain,  on  another  account,  in 
the  course  of  these  proceedings ;  for,  of  all  violent  reformers  of 
the  traffic,  upon  what  they  called  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity^  not  one  of  them  had  the  candour  to  come  forward  and 
say,  that  those  whose  property  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  pursuit 
should  have  any  compensation  whatever  for  their  losses.  Much 
stress  had  been  laid  on  the  number  of  petitions  presented  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Upon  this  he  felt  himself  endtled 
also  to  observe,  that  parliament  should  not  listen  to  these  petitions, 
nor  indulge  the  wishes  of  those  who  presented  them :  for  the  mode 
in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  rendered  them  totally  unworthy 
of  attention  in  a  grave  and  enlightened  assembly.  They  had  been 
obtained  by  artifice,  influence,  and  deception ;  by  a  mode  truly 
unconstitutional*;  and  he  did  not  consider  this  interference  of  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  who  had  no  particular  interest  to  support, 
much  better  than  the  Jacobins  in  France. 

**  The  truth  was,  that  if  the  trade  should  be  abolished  at  all, 
considerable  time  should  be  allowed  for  that  purpose ;  a  short  pe- 
riod would  by  no  means  answer  even  the  desire  of  the  abolitionists 
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tiiemielvei.    He  conceived,  that  the  earliest  time  for  the  abolf* 
tion  was  the  year  1800." 

A  few  days  after  his  Lordship  had  put  forth  these  opinion^, 
he  asserted  that  he  was  not  to  be  captivated  by  ^^  a  splendid 
abuse  of  words ;''  that  he  "  was  confirmed  in  bis  former 
opinion/'  and  that  ^*  the  miserable  ^If  measure  of  an  aboU^ 
lion  at  the  end  of  three  years,  was  the  most  contemptible  of 
all,  not  having  the  glory,  if  it  deserved  that  f^pellation,  of  an* 
immediate  abolition,  nor  the  merit  o(  a  gradual  abolition/' 

In  the  debate  upon  the  new  forest  bill,  Lord  Sheffield  * 
discussed  the  question  in  a  very  able  and  impartial  manner. 
He  insisted  upon  the  impolicy  of  copyholds,  as  far  as  the 
cultivation  of  timber  trees  is  concerned,  it  being  the  interest  df 
the  copyholder  to  suffer  no  tree  to  grow  beyond  a  certain 
standard.  *^  He  wished,"  he  said,  **  that'  copyholders  might 
be  timber  free;  and  that  heriots  aiid  arbitrary  fines  should  be 
compensated:  one  checked  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  other  in  respect  to  building  and  agriculture. 
^  Nothing  could  be  more  odious,**  he  added,  *^  than  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  lords  of  manors  hovering  round  the  house 
of  a  person  on  his  death-bed,  and  at  the  moment  that  the 
fiunily  is  in  the  greatest  distress,  rushing  in  to  seize  the  best 
catde  or  best  furniture,  and  if  they  do  not  find  enough  to  their 
minds,  taking  favourite  dogs ;  in  short,  we  had  better  part 
with  such  unworthy  and  unnecessary  privileges  for  a  valuable 
oompensation,  than  wait  until  they  are  wrested  fi'om  us  with 
all  the  violence  that  had  been  experienced  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom."  With  these  sentiments  every  one  must  accord: 
they  are  worthy  the  enlightened  head  and  generous  heart  of 
the  nobleman  fiom  whom  they  proceeded. 

On  the  Sd  of  April  1793,  Lord  Sheffield  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  amiable  consort.  She  died  suddenly  at  his  Lordship's 
house  in  Downing-street,Ieaving  twodaughters,Maria  Josq[>ha f, 

•  lUy  S,  1798. 

f  Mark  JoMfilia,  iiunied  Oddber  11, 179^  to  Jdm  ThoauM  Scanlej,  Eaq^ 
neir  flir  ThoQus  Stanley  of  Adderky,  in  Caiesbire. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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and  Lcniisa  Dorothea*.  Her  Ladyship  was  a  woman  of 
most  exemplary  character.  She  is  reported  to  have  felt  so 
vncommon  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  mifortmoate  Tictilns 
of  the  French  revolution,  that  she  fitted  np  an  hospitit 
for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  in  her  own  neighbour- 
hood as  stood  in  need  of  surgical  advice  and  attendance^ 
whilst  she  opened  her  house  and  table  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy  who  were  refugees  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield-place. 
Nor  does  her  Lord  appear  to  have  been  less  hospitably  dis- 
posed towards  these  wretched  exiles  than  herself  f.    In  a  letter 


•  Louia  Sknrotbea,  married  March  14,  1797,  her  cousin,  Major-GciiGn] 
William  Heniy  CHntoo,  ddeit  son  of  the  late  Laeutenant-General  Sir  fieniy 
CUnton,  K.  B. 

t  The  ibUowing  diaracter  of  Lady  Sheffield  was  published  immediately  after 
her  death: 

**  Society  in  g^aenly  and  the  nrtuousln  particular,  bat  more  espedaUy  tlie 
uafiMtunate  and  indigent,  have  tuflhred  a  aerere  and  sudden  loss.  An  unex- 
pected death  has  taken  off  in  four  days  Lady  Sheffield,  the  most  respectable  of 
women,  of  wires,  mothers,  and  friends :  of  manners  as  gentle  as  pure ;  of  a 
mind  as  modesi  as  improved ;  of  a  heart  alike  noble  and  sensible ;  and  of  a  pity 
whose  delicacy  was  equal  to  its  prodigality.  Such  are  the  qualiti^  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Ever  since  the  disastrous  events  that  have  thrown  among  us 
so  many  victims  of  the  FVench  frenzy,  she  has  rivalled  her  generous  partner  and 
lord  in  aoftaning  the  lot  of  so  many  unhappy  persons.  Rieal^  laity,  men,  wo- 
men, of  all  ranks  and  oinnions,  provided  they  were  honest  and  unfoctunaie^ 
found  protection  in  the  house,  relief  in  the  bounty,  and  comfort  in  the  friendshqi 
of  this  virtuous  couple.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lady  Sheffield  fell  a  victim  to  her 
zeal  and  goodness.  For  some  time  she  had  been  afflicted  with  a  violent  and 
almost  incessant  pain  in  her  side,  which  did  not  however  interrupt  the  conne  of 
her  benevolence.  Sometimes  she  with  her  own  hands  administered  relief  to  tl» 
French  women,  thus  sparing  their  delicacy,  while  she  provided  for  their  wants; 
at  other  times  she  brought  them  medical  assistants,  although  she  did  not  *rBtmtlt 
them  in  her  own  case.  In  concert  with  her  husband,  she  commisaionod  ihar 
friends  to  find  out  all  the  unfortunate  sick  emigrants,  whom  she  placed  m  aft 
hospital,  of  which  her  brother  is  governor;  and  she  furnished  clothes  to  thoaa 
who  wanted  them. 

"  She  bad  just  fitted  up  a  house  for  die  accommodation  of  ^ose  who,  by  eoo- 
tagious  diseases,  were  kept  at  a  distaace  fivm  att  places  of  reUaf.  On  Good 
Friday  she  spent  near  two  hours  in  this  hospital,  and  two  more  at  Amrdt^  in  ex- 
treHBB  cald  weadier.  On  Saturday  morning  a  pleurisy  came  on ;  on  IHiesday 
the  symptoms  of  death  speared ;  and  the  next  morning  she  died,  leaving  her 
fiunily  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  AU  the  unfortunate  permna  whom 
she  was  acquainted  with,  regret  her  loss  j  and  there  i$  not  a  Enaoh  emi^nnt  but 
must  bedew  her  ashes  with  tears. 
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to  bis  fHend  Lord  Sheffield,  dated  Laasanne,  Oct.  17912  *; 
antidpating  the  approach  of  the  French  towards  Lausanne^ 
Gibbon  sajs,  «  Should  I  ever  be  forced  to  take  refuge  m 
.England,  you  would  perhaps  receive  me  as  kindly  as  you  do 
the  French  priests  ;-«a  noble  act  of  hospitality •"  And  again» 
IB  the  same  pacqaet;  *'  Yoor  protection  of  the  French  refiigeei 
IS  highly  applauded  f  •" 

The  following  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  to  Loifd  Shef» 
field  by  Qibbon,  immediately  on  the  loss  of  his  Lady«  oannot 
fiiil  of  proving  Interesting  to  our  readers  i 

"  Lausanne^  April  27,  1798. 

'^  My  dearest  friend,  for  such  you  most  surely  are,  nor  does 
there  exist  a  person  who  obtains,  or  shall  ever  obtain,  a  supe-* 
rior  place  in  my  esteem  and  affection, 

<<  After  too  long  a  silence  I  was  sitting  down  to  write^ 
when  only  yesterday  morning  I  was  suddenly  struck,  —  struck, 
indeed,  to  the  heart,  by  the  fatal  intelligence  from  Sir  Hairy 
Clintcm  and  Mr,  De  Lally.  Alas,  what  is  life,  and  whiat  are 
our  hopes  and  projects !  When  I  embraced  her  At  your'  de- 
parture from  Lansanne,  could  I  imagine  that  it  was  for  the 
last  tiifte  ?  When  I  postponed  to  another  summer  my  journey 
to  England,  could  I  apprehend  that  I  should  never  see  her 
agaiin?  I  always  hoped  that  she  would  spin  her  feeble  thread 
to  a  long  duration ;  and  that  her  deljcate  frame  would  survive 
(as  is  often  the  case)  many  constitutions  of  a  stouter  ap- 
pearance. In  four  days  I  in  your  absence !  in  that  of  her 
cUldren !  But  she  is  now  at  rest,  and  i/*  there  be  ajuture  li/Cf 
her  mild  virtoes  have  surely  entitled  her  to  the  reward. of 
|mre  and  perfect  felicity.  It  is  for  you  that  I  feel,  and  I  can 
judge  of  your  sentiments  by  conparing  them  with  my  own< 
I  have  lost,  it  is  true,  an  amiable  and  affectionate  friend,  whom 
I  had  known  and  loved  above  three  and  twenty  years;  and 
whom  I  often  styled  by  the  endearing  name  of -^sister.  But 
yoa  are  deprived  of  the  companion  of  your  life,  the  wife  of 

•  Oibbon*^  MiictUaoeous  Works,  vol  i«  p.  358^ 
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your  choice,  and  the  mother  of  your'bhildr^a  I  Poor  children ! 
The  loveliness  of  Maria,  and  the  softness  of  Louisa,  render 
them  almost  equally  the  objects  of  my  tenderest  compassion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  a^ravate  your  grie^  but,  in  the  sincerity  of  • 
friendship;.  I  cannot  hold  a  different  language.  I  know  the 
unpotence  of  reason,  and  I  much  fear  that  the  strength  of 
your  character  will  serve  to  make  a  sharper  and  more  lasting 
impression.    . 

^  "  The  only  consolation  in  these  melancholy  trials,  to  which 
human  life  is  exposed ;  the  only  one,  at  least,  in  which  I  have 
any  confidence,  is  the  presence  of  a  real  friend;  and,  of  that, 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  myself,  you  shall  not  be  destitute.  I 
regret  the  few  days  that  must  be  lost  on  some  necessary  pre- 
parations, but  I  trust  that  to-morrow  se'ennight  (May  5th) 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  forward  on  my  journey  to  England ;  and 
when  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  considerably  advanced 
on  my  way.  As  it  is  yet  prudent  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  banks  of  the  French  Rhine,  I  shall  incline  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  proceed  by  Scaffhausen  and  Stutgard, 
to  Frankfort  and  Cologna.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  are 
now  open  and  safe,  and  I  am  sure  of  being  able,  at  least,  fo 
pass  from  Ostend  to  Dover,  whence,  without  passing  through 
London,  I  shall  pursue  the  direct  road  to  Sheffield  Place.'*  * 

We  give  tbe  arrival  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  visit  at  Sheffield 
Place,  in  his  Lordship's  own  words : 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  had  engaged  to  pass  a  year  with  me  in  Eng- 
land :  with  an  alertness  by  no  means  natural  to  him,  he 
almost  immediately  took  a  circuitous  journey  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  an  enemy  worse  than  savage,  within  the  sound  of 
their  cannon,  within  the  range  of  the  light  troops  of  the  dif- 
ferent armies,  and  through  roads  ruined  by  the  enomons 
machines  of  war. 

^^  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
office,  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  spirit  might  have  pleaded  a. 

•  Gibbon's  MiaoeUaneoui  Works,  toI*  u  p.  308. 
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thousand  reasons  for  declining  so  hazardous  a  journey,  con-* 
spired,  with  the  peculiar  charms  of  his  society,  to  render  his! 
arriyal  a  cordial  to  my  mind.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that  his  own  delicate  and  precarious  state  of  health  had 
not  suffered  in  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  arrived  in  the 
b^mning  of  June,  at  my  house  in  Downing-street,  in  good 
health ;  and  after  passing  about  a  month  with  me  there,  we 
settled  at  Sheffield  Place  for  the  remainder  of  the  summery 
where  his  wit,  learnings  and  cheerful  politeness,  delighted  a 
great  variety  of  characters."  * 

Lord  Sheffield  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  celebrated  firiend 
until'  October,  when  he  took  his  departure  to  visit  Mrs.  Gib- 
bon, and  subsequently  Lord  Spencer,  at  Althorpe.  Excepts 
ing  only  a  visit  to  Lord  Egremont'and  Mr.  Hagley,  Lord 
Sheffield  and  Mr.  Gibbon  were  never  absent  from  Sheffield 
Place,  until  the  latter  bade  farewell  to  him  entirely.  The 
society  at  his  Lordship's  seat  was  entirely  of  a  literaiy  de« 
scription;  Messrs.  North,  Jekyll,  Douglass,  and  Hagley,  were 
oflen  guests  at  Sheffield  Place,  during  Mr.  Gibbon's  stay. 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  historian  paid  hi£i  Lordship  a 
second  visit,  but  the  unfortunate  state  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  health 
precluded  all  enjoyment  to  either  party.  He  returned  to  Lon-> 
don  in  a  few  weeks,  where  he  died  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering  so  acutely  during  his  last  vi&it. 

The  affectionate  attentions  which  Gibbon  received  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  during  his  last  illness,  from  Lord 
Sheffield  and  his  amiable  family,  entitle  them  to  the  highest 
commendation.  On  his  death,  he  constituted  Lord  Sheffield, 
in  conjunction  with  John  Thomas  Butt,  Esq.  his  executors. 
In  the  will,  his  Lordship  is  distinguished  in  the  most  flattering 
manner. 

^^  I  constitufb  and  appoint  John  Lord  Sheffield,  &c.  &c  &Ctf 
I  shall  indulge  these  gentlemen  in  the  pleasure  ci  this  last 
disinterested  service,  without  wronging  my  feelings,  or  op- 
pressing my  heirs,  by  too  light  or  too  weighty  a  testimony  of 

•  GAibon's  MisceUaneous  Woriu^  Tot.  t.  p.  404. 
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my  gratitude.    My  ohligBli<»is  to  die  loDg  wd  astiTe  frioid*^ 
«hip  of  Lord  l%effi^d,  I  oould  never  sufficiently  refMiy/' 

On  the  publication,  by  Lord  Sheffield,  of  bis  valuable 
edition  of  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Gibbon,  be  reoaiTiMl 
many  highly  complimentary  letters,  sufd  bosa  p^aopa  too^ 
whose  opinions  were  really  valuable.  They  were  by  no  means 
undeserved ;  for  it  i$  seldom  we  meet  with  an  editor  so  judiciou% 
tastefid,  and  unobtrusive,  as  it  respected  the  interpolation  of 
individual  opinion,  as  Lord  Sheffield.  He  is  never  prag- 
matical; on  the  contrary,  he  seems  ever  disposed  to  let  his  au- 
thor speak  for  himself  where  this  can  be  done  with  propriety. 

On  December  26th,  1794^  Lord  Sheffield  married  Lady 
Lucy  Pelham,  daughter  of  Thomas  first  Earl  of  Chichester, 
who  died  January  18th,  1797,  leaving  no  family  behind  her. 

In  1800  his  Lordship  published  a  work,  entitled  **  Remarks 
on  the  Deficiency  of  Grain,  occasioned  by  the  bad  Harvest  of 
1799;  on  the  means  of  present  Relief  and  future  Plo&ty} 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  accoimts  of  all  the  Com  ink* 
ported  and  exported,  with  the  Prices  from  1697  to  the  lOthr 
October,  1800/' 

In  this  pamphlet  there  is  much  aUe  discussion.  Households 
tread  is  recommended  by  his  Lordship  as  the  most  wholesome 
and  nutritive  Ibod,  being  made  fixmi  the  whole  meal,  with  only 
the  bran  taken  out;  yet,  it  is  admitted  this  is  so  subject  to 
adulteration,  that  a  well-inf<mned  evidwce  stated  to  the  Privy 
Coimcil,  that  '^  wheaoi  the  flour  is  made  of  the  whole  meal, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  miller,  maalman,  or  fiMStor 
bare  taken  any  fine  flour  out  of  it.'*  ESsewhere,  it  is  re* 
marked  by  his  Lordship,  that  the  attack  upon  favmera  ia 
highly  unjust;  *^  for  nothing  can  be  more  gross  than  the  ere* 
dulity  which  supposes  a  farmer  would  hoard  up  any  quantity 
of  wh^t,  when  he  can  get  an  uncommonly  hi^  price  for  it'' 
H9  alio  asserts,  afW  Smith,  that  '<  rii;h  &nners  ais  a  public 
hanefit;  that  they  improve  agrieidture^  and  tbat  tikey  kfiq> 
Viagames  or  stocks  of  grain  widioiit  any  ezpence  to  tibe 
public" 

The  following  minute  of  11  speech  dellvej:ed  by  Lord  Shef« 
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of  the  msaalj  style  ia  which  he  was  aoouMoined  to  express  his 
sendments.  On  July  dO»  1801,  Mr.  Addbgton  (now  Lord 
Sidmouth)  brought  up  a  report  from  the  committee  on  bilb 
of  inclosnre^  when  Lord  Sheffield  rose,  and  said : 

^<  That  the  country  was  much  indebted  to  his  honorable  friend 
(Mr.  A.)  for  liie  attention  he  had  paid  to  the  standing  orders,  and 
to  the  act  which  had  just  passed  relative  to  inclosures.  They  may 
be  of  some  use,  (added  he,)  particularly  in  saving  e^pence  in 
respect  of  witnesses ;  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ex* 
igency,  and  the  country  will  be  much  disappointed ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  it  should  be  supposed 
this  is  all  that  is  intended  to  be  done.  He  said,  the  people  had 
sufered  exceedingly,  particularly  during  the  last  two  years,  from 
something  more  serious  than  mere  apprehension  pf  famine.  A 
scarcity  of  grain  had  raised  the  price  in  this  and  other  countries 
with  which  we  trade  so  high,  that  it  would  have  been  prohibitory 
to  the  use  of  it  to  a  great  •  proportion  of  the  community,  unless 
we  had  yielde4  to  the  dangerous  policy  of  feeding  the  people  at 
the  public  expence. 

**  To  alleviate  the  distress,  we  had  enacted  in  the  course  of  two 
years  that  they  should  eat  stale  bread,  and  we  have  granted  pro- 
tecting duties  which  may  bring  here  the  limited  quantity  that  can 
be  had  from  other  countries ;  in  consequence  of  this,  we  have 
rabed  the  price  abroad  so  high,  that  the  present  protecting  duties 
will  not  indemnify  the  importer,  particularly  from  America* 

**  To  obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  distress,  the  country  loudly 
called  fbr  a  general  inclosure  and  cultivation  pf  the  waste  lands  as 
a  certain  and  only  sure  relief;  and,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  we 
have  just  passed  an  act  which  it  was  obvious  to  every  person  who 
understood  the  subject,  could  do  very  little  indeed  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  question.  [1 

*^  He  <rt>served,  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  which  disposition 
was  checked  by  an  apprehension  that  certain  persons  in  another 
place  would  give  obstruction.  It  was  also  common  to  say,  that 
no  essential  measure  must  be  attempted ;  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  get  a  little  at  a  time,  ai)d  that  by  trying  for  more  the  whole 
woidd  be  Icsty  ^c  He,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  leave  to  ob- 
serve,  that  in  the  mean  tim^  the  country  might  starve  and  be 
ruined;  that  he  should  ever  reprobate  such  language,  and  that  the 
members  of  that  House  would  be  unworthy  their  situations,  if  they 

Y  4 
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were  to  be  preveatad  ftbm  bfwging  Ibrimfd  neMores  tlHtt  auiy 
4«ve  tl|e  nation  from  faaune  and  tiatikruptcy. 

'^  If  we  should  not  succeed,  the  people  would  be  at  least  n* 
tisfied  we  had  done  our  duty,  and  the  public  dissatisfaction  would 
fidl  only  on  those  whose  ill-founded  opinions  and  views,  whatever 
they  may  be,  counteract  tbe  public  welfare. 

"  He  then  remarked  that  we  muBt  not  be  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  tbe  country  by  higb*80unding  phrasea,  such  as  *  that 
a  commutation  for  tithe  in  kind  would  sap  the  foundation-  of  all 
property:'  those  to  whom  that  kind  of  argument  is  addressed* 
must  be  imagined  very  ignorant  and  very  weak ;  it  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  moduses,  which  are  mere  commutations  for  tithe,  had 
not  existed  for  many  centuries  in  this  country ;  it  seems  to  pass 
oyer  the  circumstance  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acts  of  ioclosare 
do  the  same  thing,  and  allot  land  for  tithes, 

<'  He  then  added,  that  the  distress  of  the  country  had  been,  and 
is  great :  he  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  learning,  that  several 
gentlemen  had  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  something  on  the 
subject ;  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction^  thinking  as  be  did,  that 
it  would  be  otherwise  incumbent  on  him  to  offer  some  measure  to 
parliament. 

*'  He  flattered  himself  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  introduce 
some  great  measure ;  he  knew  they  had  not  neglected  the  subject 
In  question,  and  that  they  would  fairly  consider  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  depending  on  other  countries  for  subsistence,  the 
uncertainty  of  it,  and  the  ruinous  expence  if  we  could  obtain  the 
quantity  of  grain  we  wanted.  They  will  find  (added  hia  X«ord* 
ship)  that  on  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  had  paid 
3,300>0(X)A  annually  to  foreign  countries  for  grain;  and  in  the 
last  year,  pamely  1800,  we  had  paid  upwards  of  lOfiiGfiOOl^ 
which  is  mor^  ^han  double  the  heretofore  boasted  balance  of  trade 
Jn  our  favour. 

**  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  be  should  not  then  trouble  thi 
House  further  than  by  moving :  <  That  in  all  bills  for  the  ineloaing 
or  improving  any  waste  or  uncultivated  lands,  there  be  inserted  fk 
clause,  empoweripg  and  directing  the  commissioners  to  mark  ou( 
or  award  unto  the  tith&-owher,  an  allotment  of  such  waste  and 
uncultivated  lands,  to  be.  onpe  ring-fenced  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  adjoining  allotmento  thereof^  in  lieu  of  all  tithes  to  arise  fiooi 
all  such  waste  and  uncultivated  lands.' 

**  He  observed,  that  this  merely  related  to  land  that  had  never 
pwd  any  tithe;  and  that  he  knew  tFe  cultivation  of  large  tractf 
was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  with 
jrespe/ct  to  the  tithci." 
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( .'  Jamtorf,  ITM^  Lofd  SbeflMd  mairied  bis  third  wife,  Lady 
Anne  North,  daughter  of  Frederick  North,  second  Earl  of 
Guilibrd,  by  whom  he  has  one  son,  George  Augustus  Frede- 
rick Charles,  Lord  Pevensey,  bom  March  16,  1802. 

In  the  July  of  the  same  year,  Lord  Sheffield's  important 
aerrioes  to  the  political  eccmomy  of  the  country,  both  as  a 
MDator  and  an  author,  were  rewarded  by  an  elevation  to  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  by  the  dde  of  Lord  Sheffield  of 
Sheffield,  in  Sussex* 

His  Lordship  closed  a  long  and  eminently  useful  life,  at  his 
house  in  PortllUid-place,  May  SOth,  1821.  His  remains  n^re 
interred  in  the  fiimily  mausoleum  at  Hitching,  attended  by 
his  numerous  tenantry  and  friends. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  this  nobleman  was  painted  in  1816, 
by  Martin  Arthur  Shee,  R.  A.  This  picture  was  executed  at 
the  request  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  New  Brunswick,  for 
the  Provmoe-halL 

Lord  Sheffield  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pamphlets, 
principally  referring  to  commercial  and  political  economy. 
Gibbon  has  given  the  following  character  of  his  Lordship's 
works : 

<*The  sense  and  spirit  of  his  (Lord  Sieffield's)  political 
wiitiDgs  have  decided  the  public  opinion  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  our  commercial  interests  with  America  and  Zealand. 
The  sale  of  his  ^  Observations  on  the  American  States'  was  very 
oooaiderable ;  their  effect  beneficial:  the  navigation  act,  the 
palladiiim  of  Britain,  wais  defoided,  and  perhaps  saved,  by  h» 
pen;  and  he  proves  by  the  weight  of  fact  and. argument,  that 
the  moth^HXHintry  may  survive  and  flourish  after  the  loss  of 
Asierica.  My  friaid  has  never  cultivated  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition; but  his  materials  are  copious  and  correct,  and  he 
leacvcs  on  his  paper  the  dear  impression  of  an  active  and  vi- 
gonras  mind.  His  ^Observations  on  the  Trade,  Manu&c- 
tnieSf  and  praaent  slate  of  Ireland,'  were  intended  to  guide  the 
industry,  to  correct  the  ptejudices,  and  to  assuage  the  piss- 
81003  of  a  wnfxy  which  seemed  to  forget  that  she  could  be 
|ree  and  prosperous  only  by  a  friendly  omfnezion  with  Great 
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Britgin.  The  coQcliiding  obfiervatknis  are  wAtb^  irilh  so 
much  ease  aad  spiril^  Aat  they  may  beread  by  tlwMie  who  aie 
the  least  interested  in  the  subject'' 

7%^  JbUomt9g  isy  as  Jar  as  we  have  been  able  t^  Ofcertain^  a 
correct  list  ofSh^UHs  Works  : 

1.  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States ; 
8vo.  1 783. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade^  sad  present 
State  of  Ireland;  8vo.  1785. 

S«  Observations  on  a  Project  tor  Abc^shing  the  Slvve- 
Trade;  8vo.  1789. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Com  BQl  now  pending  in  Parlia- 
ment; Bvo.  1791. 

5.  Substance  of  Lord  Sheffield's  Speedi  on  the  Subject  <^ 
the  Union  with  Ireland;. Bvo.  1799. 

6.  Remarks  on  the  Deficiency  of  Chrain,  occasioned  by  the 
bad  Harvest  of  1799;  8vo.  1800. 

?•  Observations  on  the  Objections  made  to  the  EsEportatien 
of  Wool  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland ;  Bvo.  1800. 

8.  Strictures  on  the  Necessity  of  maintaining  the  Navigation 
and  Cdonia]  System  of  Great  Britain;  Bvo.  1800. 

9.  The  Orders  in  Council  and  the  American  EmbafgO)  b^ 
nefioial  to  tlie  Commercial  and  Political  InteiKSts  of  Oraat 
Britain;  Bvo.  1809. 

10.  A  Letter  on  the  Com  Law%  and  on  the  Means  of  ob- 
viating Ae  Miachiefr  and  Distresses  wliieh  ana  Mpidly  incveaa* 
ing;  Bvo.  1815. 

11.  On  the  Trade  in  Wool  and  WooU^  esftnieted  from 
Oie  Beporte  addressed  to  tlie  Wool  MeetingB  in  1809,  1810, 
181 1»  and  1812. 

12.  Rqport  at  the  Meeting  atLewes  Wool  Fair,  July  M> 
1813. 

[Hie last  two  pamphlets  have  been  recoirdediii  tfaa  Fbmd^ 
pUateer.] 

l^.  tieport  at  the  Meeting  atLewes  Wool  Fttir,  1890. 
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No-  V. 

Mrs.  PIOZZI. 

Xhs  nmne  of  this  lady  has  been  so  frequently  connected  with 
the  literary  annals  of  this  country,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that 
a  suodnct  account  of  her  life,  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  the 
distinguished  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  of  which  she 
generaUy  formed  the  twdeus,  would  of  itself  occupy  a  volume* 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  narrower  field 
of  discussion,  and  reining  pur  readers  to  an  abundant  fund 
of  anecdote^  already  before  the  public^  of  her  contemporaries 
confine  the  present  notice  almost  exclusively  to  herself  and 
her  writings. 

HiB^tar  Lynch  Salusbury  was  the  daughter  of  John  Salus- 
bury,  Esq.  by  Miss  Hester  Maria  Cotton,  formerly  of  Bach-y^ 
Giwjg,  inNorth  Wales,  and  niece  to  1^  Thomas  Salusbury,  who 
rose  to  considerable  eminence  asa  civilian  in  Doctors' Commops,  - 
She  was  bom  in  1740^  Mt  BodviUe,  in  Caernarvonshire,  and 
received  a  regular  classical  education  under  the  superintend^ 
ance  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Collyer.  Of 'her  early  years  hut 
little  infonoation  has  been  tranmutted ;  they  must  have  passed 
in  aedvsiopi  and  studys  pr  /she  fcojuld  never  have  acqpiired  ijhat 
variety  <^  knowledgjs,  gnd  tbut  general  acquaintance  with 
literature^  even  in  its  most  abstract  and  difficult  branches 
which  she  so  soon  b^gan  to  diiplay ;  for,  besides  m  acquiunt^ 
ance^  by  no  means  supeii^cial,  wi^  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Miss  Salusbury  was  cpnsid^ed  a  t^erMy  good 
Hebraist,  aequurements  whichi  added  i0  he^  g^eat  parpooal 
attiMtion^  conduced  U>  tmi^^  her  the  admijsatiqp  of  tbs 
fcsbionable  circle^  to  whi^  ^e  wa^  Iniroduiced* 

Jn  h^  twiepty^^fpurt^  y^ar  .Mi^^  S4mhwry  married  the  late 
H^iry  Thrale^  g,^  9n  eoMMOt  brewer  in  the  Borotic^  of 
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Southwai*k.  This  respectable  man,  a  year  subsequent  to  his 
marriage,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  Dr.  Johnson  - 
with  whom  an  intimacy  was  speedily  cultivated,  which  ended 
only  with  the  lives  of  the  parties.  So  well  pleased  was  our 
great  biographer  with  the  hospitable  attentions  he  received 
from  the  new-married  pair,  and  so  highly  were  they  gratified 
by  his  visits,  that  their  invitations  grew  more  frequent,  and 
he  at  length  became  as  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment 
was  appropriated  to  him  both  in  their  house  at  Southwark, 
and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

<' Johnson  (says  Boswell)  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good  scholar, 
well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  understanding,  and  of  man- 
ners such  as  presented  the  character  of  a  plain  English  'squire« 
As  a  false  notion  has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Thrale  was  inferior, 
and,  in  some  d^ree,  insignificant,  compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case  firom  the  au- 
thority of  Johnson  himself,  in  his  own  words  : 

^^  ^  I  know  no  man  (said  the  Doctor)  who  is  more  master 
of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale ;  if  he  but  holds  up  a  finger 
he  is  obeyed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  is 
above  him  in  literary  attainments:  she  is  more  flippant;  but 
he  has  ten  times  her  learning:  he  is  a  r^ukur  scholar;  but 
her  learning  is  that  of  a  school-boy  in  one  of  the  lower 
forms."' 

Perhaps  Johnson,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  rooted  dislike 
to  the  assumption  of  literary  talent  by  a  woman,  with  what- 
ever justice  her  pretensions  might  be  urged,  was  a  little  too 
severe  upon  his  fi*iend,  whose  attainments  were  unquestion- 
ably very  far  beyond  those  of  the  ladies  of  her  time. 

^'  Nothing  (omtinues  Boswell)  could  be  more  fortunate  for 
Johnson  than  his  connexion  with  this  family.  He  had  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  his  melancholy 
was  -diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  association 
with  an  agreeable  and  Well-ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  even  affection.  The  vivacity  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  literary  parties  roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  exer- 
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tion,  even  when  they  were  alone;  bat  this  was  not  often  the 
case ;  for  he.  found  here  a  constant  succession  of  what  gave  htm . 
the  highest  enjoyment,  —the  society  of  the  learned,  the  witty,, 
and  the  eminent  in  eveiy  way ;  who  were  assembled  in  nume- 
Tous  companies,  called  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and  grati* 
fied  him  to  admiration  with  which  no  man  could  be  insensible.'^ 
Mrs.  Pioaszi,  in  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  her  first  interview  with  that  literary  66* 


'^  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  extraordinary  person  was  in 
the  year  1764,  when  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  been  long  the 
friend  and  confidential  intimate  of  Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him 
to  wish  for  Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  it  in  terms  which, 
that  of  no  other  person  could  have  deserved,  till  we  are  only 
in  doubt  how  to  obtain  his  company,  and  find  an  excuse  for 
the  invitation. 

*^  Dr.  Johnson  liked  his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  how- 
ever, that,  from  time  to  time,  he  dined  with  us  every  Thurs;-. 
day  through  ^the  winter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year 
went  to  Brighton,  whence  we  were  gone  before  his  arrival ;  so 
that  he  was  disappointed  and  enraged,  and  wrote  us  a  letter 
expressive  of  anger,  which  we  were  very  desirous  to  pacify,  and 
to  obtain  his  company  again  if  possible.  Mr.  Murphy  brought 
him  back  again  to  us  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time  his  visits 
grew  more  frequent;  till,  in  the  year  1766,  his  health,  which 
he  always  compliuned  of,  grew  so  exceedingly  bad,  that  he 
could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in  the  court  he  inhabited  for 
many  weeks  together,  I  think  months. 

'<  Mr.  Thrale*s  attentions  and  my  own  now  became  so  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  that  he  quitted  his  dose  habitation  in  Lon- 
don and  came  with  us  to  Streatham,  where  I  undertook  the 
cure  of  his  health;  and  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  con- 
tributing to  its  restoration.*' . 

It  appears  that  during  the  interval  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sojourn 
in  Mr.  Thrale's  fiunily,  many  difierences  arose  between  him 
and  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother.  Previous  to  her  death,  however, 
which  happened  in  1773,  the  Doctor  and  this  lady  were  pre-. 
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fixdy  Teooneiled,  and  he  consented  to  write  «n  inseripdon  fef 
faertomb  a  few  years  afterwards*  Whatever  petty  squabbles 
nii^t  have  arisen  out  of  the  overbearing  and  impatient  man-* 
ners  of  Johnson,  it  is  qnite  certain  that  diis  Amily  contrifaated 
fer  fifteen  years  to  the  prolongation  and  colnfort  of  hb  valnahle 
life ;  and  when  the  benevolent  master  of  this  social  circle  sank 
into  the  grave,  the  remembrance  of  his  kindness  was  adcmyw- 
ledged  by  the  living  object  of  his  regard,  wkh  the  ccmfessioiiy 
that  With  him  were  buried  many  of  his  hopes  and  pleasures ;  that 
the  fiice  upon  which  he  had  lodked  for  the  last  tim^^  had 
never  been  turned  upon  him  but  with  respect  and  benignity; 
^  that  he  obtained  firom  him  many  opportumties  of  amuseiiient, 
and  tamed  to  him  as  a  refiige  from  disappraitment  and  mis^ 
ibrtnne. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  took  place  April  4,  1781.    Dr. 
Johnson  was  with  him  when  he  expired,  and  upon  receiving  a 
oM  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  literary  did),  excused  his  absence 
.  by  the  following  note: 

^  Mr«  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  will  excuse  his  incompliance  with  lus  call, 
when  they  are  told  that  Mn  Thrale  died  this  morning. 
<*4pn7  4,  1781.** 

The  death  of  this  worthy  and  hospitable  man  was  a  serious 
loss  to  Johnson,  who^  although  he  could  not  foresee  all  thafc 
afterwards  hiq^pened,  was  snifidendy  convinoed,  that  the  ooiik 
forts  which  Mr.  Thralls  family  a&rded  him,  would  now,  in  a 
great  mea^fare  cease.  *^  He,  however  (sivfs  Boswell)  continued 
to  shew  a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children,  as  h>i^  a» 
it  was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  him  with  a  veiy  earnest 
ooncem  the  office  of  one  of  the  executors,  the  iiliportanee  of 
which  seemed  giAeater  than  was  usual  to  him,  firom  his  drcum- 
stances  having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely  any 
share  in  the  real  business  of  lifis.  His  firiends  of  the  club 
were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might  have  made  a  liberal 
provision  for  hira  for  life,  whidi,  as  Mr«  Thrale  had  left  ni» 
son,  and  a  very  large  fortune  it  would  have  been  hi§^y  to 
his  honour  to  have  done;  and^  oonsidering  Dr.  Johnson's 
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9gef  Qcnid  not  kkvebeetioC long  4iim«tioi»;blillieh^ 

fain  odtp  two  handled  poands,  vMdk  was  the  Iq^y  left  to 

ea^  of  Itig  two  esieoalBrs/' 

Tke  death  of  Mr*  Thnde^  who  wae  woBt^  when  oocasioa 
nqpnied,  tt>  arenmk  b^  some  ginde  obserradon  the  doaii* 
BMring  and  tj^vaoBaeal  qfuit  which  Dr.  Jofanaoa  ewiaced  in 
oonvenuition^  left  hiin»  as  it  were,  Yirtoal  mDnatch  of  the  fim* 
side;  and  die  oonsequence  was,  that  he  began  to  exercise  hb 
unlimited  power  of  instilting  Mrs.  Thnde's  ftiends,  to  so  a^ 
noying  an  extent,  that  it  wae  ^kttpemdj  (fifficiilt  fep  her  to 
find  any  body  with  whom  he  could  converse,  without  living 
atwaya  on  the  verge  of  a  ipiaml,  or  of  somediuig  too  like  a 
qoarrd  to  be  at  all  agreeable.  Several  instances  of  hia  aria^ 
tocratical  severity  towards  her  friends  have  been  detailed  by 
her,  and  admitted  by  BosweU,  which  must  huve  rendeicd  his 
society  ral&er  a  nuisance,  than  an  acquisition*.  Nor  went 
these  disagreeables  c^  uniireqaent  occorrence:  to  rdease  hefw 
self  from  them  altogether  widioat  positively  dfending  the 
Doctor,  Mrs.  Thrale  took  advanb^  ^  an  unaueeessfid  km^ 

•  Mn  Thnle  (sayi  Mrs.  Fioxzi|  in  her  anecdotes)  had  a  very  powerful  in.  ' 
fluence  over  the  Doctor,  and  could  make  him  suppress  many  rough  answers ;  he 
could  fikewue  prevail  on  him  to  change  his  shiit,  Ihs  coat^  or  his  plate,  before  it 
beeaae  indiipensab^r  aecemaiy  to  the  comforteble  fiteUngs  of  hia  friendfc  BiU 
as  I  never  had  any  ascendancy  over  Dr.  Johnson,  except  just  in  the  things  which 
eoncemed  his  health,  it  grew  extremely  perplesdng  and  dilRctilt  to  Uve  in  the 
bout  with  iiiai»  when  the oiMler  cf  H  was  ntt  moie;  the  w«rM^  2nd«ai»  bceanift 
his  dislikes  grew  ciq>riGious  i  and  he  oould  scarce  hear  to  have  any  body  oome  Uy 
the  house,  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy  for  me  to  see.  Two  gentlemen,  I 
perfectly  welt  remember  dining  widk^  us  m  Streatfiam,  in  the  sttuimer  of  178^ 
wfaflb  Elliot's  hnve  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  aaolgeot  of  cammon  diflcowaef 
one  of  these  persons,  naturally  enough,  began  talking  about  red-hot  balls  thrown 
With  surprising  effect ;  which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  some  time  to,  *  I 
^Mould  advjae  yau,  Sir,  (saidbe^  with  a  cold  snaer,)  never  to  velals  ad*  ttary  Agite^ 
you  can  scarce  iniaghie  how  t»yy  ppor  a  figure  you  make  in  the  telling  of  it !'  Our 
guest  being  bred  a  Quaker,,  and  a  man  of  extremely  gentle  disposition,  needed 
no  tnore  reproof  fbr  the  same  offbnce ;  or  if  he  did  spedc  again,  it  was  in  a  bw 
tana  of  vaJce  to  tiie  Mend  who  came  with  him.  The  dbeck  was  gtrea  belbw 
dinner,  and  after  coffee.  When  in  the  evening,  however,  our  companions  were  re^ 
turned  to  town,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  alone,  he  observed,  <  I  did  not 
^[•art^lwiththosefellowa.'  « You  cBdpeiibctly  right,'  said  I,  'for  they  gave  you 
BO  cauae  of  offence.'  <  No  •ffhnee^*  (letemedhe^  with  an  altered  voice,)  <andkit 
nothing  to  sit  whispering  together  when  /  am  present,  without  even  directing 
their  discourse  towards  me,  or  oflTering  me  a  sliaro  in  the  eonversatidn?' 
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suit,  And  pleaded  her  pecaoiary  inabiityto  renMui  loiiger  in 
London,  ot  its  vicinity.  <<  I  had  been  crossed  in  my  intontkin 
of  going  abroad,  (says  this  kdy  in  her  anecdotes^)  and  found  it 
convenient  for  every  reason,  of  health,  peace,  and  pecuniary 
circumstances,  to  retire  to  Bath,  where  I  knew  Dr.  Johnson 
would  not  follow  me,  and  where  I  could  for  that  reason  com- 
n^and  some  little  portion  of  time  for  my  Own  use^  -^a  thii^ 
impossible  while  I  remiuned  at  Streatham  or  at  London,  as 
my  horses,  carriage^  and  servants,  had  long  been  at  his  com- 
mand, who  would  not  ride  m  the  morning  till  twelve  o'dod^ 
perhaps,  and  oblige  me  to  make  breakfost  for  him,  till  the 
bdl  rung  for  diimer,  though  much  displeased  if  the  tdlet  waa 
nf^ected;  and  thoi^h  much  of  the  time  we  passed  together 
in  blaming  or  deriding  very  justly  my  neglect  of  economy, 
and  waste  of  that  money  which  might  make  many  fiimilies 
happy*  The  original  reason  of  our  connection,  his  partica^ 
larbf  dhordtred  health  and  spbrUs^  had  long  been  at  an  end^ 
and  he  had  no. other  ailments  than  old  age  and  general  in-" 
firmity,  which  every  professor  of  medicine  was  ardently  zealous, 
and  generally  attentive  to  palliate,  and  to  contribute  all  in 
their  power  for  the  prolongation  of  so  valuable  a  life.  Vener- 
ation for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents,  delight  in  his 
conversation,  and  habitual  endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband 
first  put  upon  me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share 
for  sixteen  years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with  Dr.  Johnson; 
but  the  perpetual  confinement,  I  will  own  to  have  been  ter- 
rifying in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome  in  the 
last;  nor  would  I  pretend  to  support  it  widiout  help,  when 
my  coadjutor  was  no  more.  To  the  assistance  we  gave  him, 
the  shelter  our  house  affi>rded  to  his  uneasy  fondes,  and  to 
the  pains  which  we  took  to  soothe  or  repress  them,  the  world, 
perhaps,  is  indebted  for  the  three  Political  Tracts,  the  new 
edition  and  corrections  of  his  Dictionary,  and  for  the  Poets^ 
Lives,  which  he  would  scarce  have  lived,  I  think,  and  kqit 
his  fiunilties  entire,  to  have  written,  had  not  incessant  care 
been  exerted  at  the  time  of  his  first  coming  to  be  our  guest  in 
die  country;  and  several  times  after  that,  when  he  found  him- 
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i»lf|mnicdfti4}^  oppressed  ^tb.ifiseafles  iacideAt  to  die  most 
YiTid  and  fiarvent  imaginations.  I  shall  for  ever4Sonsider  it  as 
the  greatest  honour  which  oould.  be  conferred  on  any  one, 
to  have  been '  the  confidential  fnend  of  Dr.  Johnson's  heaMt ; 
aad  te>  faa^ein  some  measure,  with  Mr.Hirale's  assistance, 
saved  firooi  distress  at  least,  if  not  from  worae,  a  mind,  grbatfy 
beyond  the  eompiriiension  of  common  mortals,  and  good  be* 
yond  aU  hope  of  imitatbn  from  peiishable  beings." 

This  statement,  apparently  candid,  and  free -from  the  in- 
vididusness  imputed  by  Boswell  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  in  all 
probability  perfectly  warranted  by  the  behaviour  of  Dr.  Jdio- 
sim,  whose  repulsive  mftnn^s  are  described  as  being  endured 
with  far  less  forbeanmce  by  the  wife  of  his  (Hogrspher. 
^  **  The  death  of  Mr^.  Thrale  (remarks  Boswell),  made  a 
very  material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's  recqptbn  ia 
that  fiunily;  The  manly  authority  of  .the  husband  no  looger 
curbed.the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady ;  and  as  her  vanity 
had  been  fiiUy  gratified  by  having  the  colossus  of  Utemtore 
attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually  became  Iiess 
assiduous  to  please  him."  Tliere  is  great  want  of  generosity, 
in  these  insinuations.  The  yoke  imposed  upon  Mrs.  Thrale^ 
from  the  earliest  stage  of  her  connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson^ 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  voluntary ;  and  although  her 
respect  for  his  transcendant  talents  And  eminent  virtues  induced 
her,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  manifest  inconve* 
nience  of  hersdf  and  femily,  to  retain  him  as  an  inmate  in  her 
house,  humour  his  caprices,  and  contribute  to  his  comfort  by 
the. most  minute,  and  even  affectionate  attentioas,  there  could 
be  no  satis&ctory  reason  why,  when  duty  to  her  husband  no 
longier  required  the  sacrifice,^  she  should,  for  his  sake,  quarrel 
with  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  sjibject  herself 
to  his  peevish  and  unqualified  animadversions  upon  her  con- 
duct, simply  because  his  genius  commanded  her  admiratioot 
and  the  moral  points  oFhis  character  obtained  her  respect. 
It  is  impossible  to  blame  her  with  any  degree  of  justice  for 
desiring  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  tax  upon  her  time 
and  attention. 

VOL.  VI.  z  '  r^  1 
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She  ieoBift  to  have  fiurmed  a  proper  estiiaate  <^  tibe  nbbfe 
^ignJiticB  of  this  great  man;  but  tbere  vasno  tie  betw^een  then 
which  could  wan^ftnt  the  expectation  that  vhe  was  to  sacrifiot 
her  comfbrt  and  happin<^  ezcluaively  to  hi§  coavenieQce. 

Desirous^  however^  (^  retaiaiog  his  gpod  opimoOf  she 
))ore  her  thialdo^  without  open  complaiiit,  and  waited 
patiently  untiil  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  ^er  to  obtain 
her  release,  without  pawHi^  the  feelings  of  pr.  Johnpcm;  and 
her  coptinu^  oorrespondenoe  with  him»  so  long  as  her  letters 
appeared  to  giv^  him  my  pleasure,  is  a  proof  thai  she  was 
aclmted  by  no  unkind  seHEtiments  towards  him, 

£pistdlary  intercourse  of  a  very  cordial  description  was 
kept  alive  between  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  Doctor  until  her 
secpivl  marriage  with  Signior  Piozzi,  a  native  of  Florence, 
upd  a  muskHuaster  of  the  c^  of  Bath,  when  an  expostulation 
nn  the  part  of  Johnson,  implyiai;  his  disaiqin>batian  of  this 
flepi  seems  altogs^tikex  to  have  dissolved  their  fieiendshipw  On 
tUa  oGcasi<m  we  must  oonfess  that  our  vecdict  of  ocmdevn* 
alipn  rests  almost  eatirdy  with  the  lady;  fi»r  the  tone  of 
vsmoBSHanee  in  which  Dr.  J<duiaon'8  letter  was  cojoched,  was 
ISO  more  ..than,  as  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  he  was  fUly 
jnatified  in  adopting ;  as  there  is  np  <|iiestion  but  that  the 
MpectabiUt^  q£  Mrs.  Thrale  was  in  nowise  increased  hy  her 
aaoond  maati^^  at  the  age  of  forty-lbmr  years,  with  an 
balian  masicHBiaster.  We  shall  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
«f  the  pix^ety  of  the  opinion,  by  citing  Mrs,  Pioan's  latte 
tD  Dr.  Johnson^  informing'  him  of  dbe  evoit,  and  the  reply, 
at  whidt  she  thought  pr^ier  to  tedce  sach  unneeesMry  and,  u 
me  eonceiaeb  nnpcovdced  crffence^ 

^  BathyJune  20.  1784. 

^  Mr  DBAB  S»,  p»  The  enclosed  is  a  ciitcitlar  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  aU  die  guacdians;  but  our  friendship  demand 
aomething  more;  it  recpurea  that  I  shoidd  beg  your  pardon 
Cmt  eoneealing  from  you  a  connectioii  which  yon  must  have 
heard  of  by  mai^;,  but,  I  otppose,  never  beUeved.  Indeed^ 
my  dear  Sir,  it  was  concealed  only  to  save  ns  both 
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pAn;  I ooiddnatlnnnf  boiM  to  reject  duit  ODttiMel  it  wimM 
fbsfB  kflled-m^  to  trite ;  and  I  mily  tell  it  you*  mm,  bectfofv 
itH']riiTen>cably  settled,  and  cmt  of  youfr  power  to  prefdbetr 
I  #itt  say,  howerei*,  that  die  dread  of  yotir  dirappTobaliiDa 
bas  ^ven  me  some  amiontf  momentB,  and  tiiot^  peiliapfti'  I 
mi  beoome,  by  many  priTBtioos^  tfce  mofirt;  independent  wdman 
in  tile  woiid,  I  ieel  aa  if  ttcdng  without  a  parents  consent, 
till  you  write  kkidly  to  your  iaitbfiil  servant, 

«  H.  L.  HOZZI. 
**  To  Dr.  Johnson:* 


^  London,  July  8.  1784. 

<<  DxaE'Mabam, -*->  What  y«a  have  done,  howem  I  maf 
hunent  it,.  I  have  no  pretenoe  lo  resent,  as  it  has  not  been 
iiyurious  to  me ;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sigH  mova  of 
tcademess,  perhaps  usdess,  but  at  least  sincere, 

*<  I  wirii  that  God  may  grant  you  every  blessing ;  that  jpoa 
may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance^  aoA 
eternally  happy  in  a  better  state;  and  whatever  I  can  con^ 
tribule  to  your  happiness,  lam  veiy  ready  to  repay,  for  that 
kindness  which  soothed  twen^-  years  of  a.  life  radically 
wretched.  Do  not  think  slighdy  of  the  advioa  which  I  now 
firsaonie  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozai  to  setde  in  En^ 
land:  you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and 
with'  more  security:  your  rank  will  be  higher,,  and  your 
fortune  more  under  your  own.eye..  I  desire  not  to  detul  all 
my  reasons,  but  every  argument  of  prudence  and  interest  is 
for  England,  and  only  s6me  {dumtoms  of  imagination  seduoe 
you  to  italy^ 

'^  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vaui;  yet  I  have 
eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

^  When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution'  of  sheltering 
herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop  <tf  St.  Andrew's^  attempting, 
to  dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey;  and  when  tbej 
came  to  the  irremcdiahTe  stieam  that  aepanated  the  two  kingr 
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4oBiS)  wfdked  by  hier  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  eamestaess  proportioned 
to  her  danger,  and  hia  own  affection,  pressed  her  to  return* 
The  Queen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  &r^ 
may  it  go  no  further !     The  tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

*'  I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by 
your  good  wbhes,  for  I  am,  with  great  afiecdon,  yours,  &c. 

«  SAM.  JOHNSON. 
«« Mrs.  Piomr 

This  was  the  last  communication  ever  made  by  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  friend  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

On  the  6th  September  1 784,  Mrs.  Piozzi  set  out  with  her 
husband  on  a  continental  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  passing  through  Calais,  Boulogne,  Montrieuil, 
Amiens,  Chandlly,  &c.  arrived  at  Paris,  where  they  remained, 
however,  but  a  short  time.  After  having  inspected  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  curiosity  in  the  French  capital,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi  proceeded  to  Lybns,  Turin,  Mont  Cenis,  Kovalesa, 
Monte  Cavale,  Novi,  Genoa,  Pavia,  and  Milan,  where  they 
took  up  their  winter  quarters.  From  this  place  they  passed 
on  tx)  Venice,  by  way  of  Padua,  Mantua,  Verona,  &c.  Prom 
thence,  on  the  2'lst  of  May,  1782,  they  returned  up  the  Brenta 
in  a  barge  to  Padua.  They  next  visited  Ferrara,  the  city 
celebrated  for  the  confinement  of  Tasso,  in  the  hospital  for 
lunatics  there ;  and  subsequendy  Bologna  and  Florence,  where 
diey  took  up  there  abode  for  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo. 

During  her  stay  here,  Mrs.  Piozzi  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  several  English  persons  of  both  sexes;  and  among  others, 
Messrs.  Merry,  Parsons,  and  Greathead,  of  Delia  Cruscan 
notoriety ;  in  conjunction  witfi  whom  she  printed  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  prose  and  verse,  entitled  */  The  Florence  Mis- 
cellany,'' of  which  a  few  impressions  only  were  struck  off, 
as  presents  to  the  poetical  friends  of  the  authors.  Specimens 
of  this  fimtastical  production  have  appeared  in  a  periodical 
paper,  entided  "The  World;"  the  conductorship  of  whidi 
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was^it  has  been  said^  oonmiltod  U>  the  subject  of  the  preseiH: 
memoir;  but  this  sample  does  not  appear  to  have  exdted  any 
curiosity  in  the  public  mind  to  see  more  of  it. 

'*  In  1785/'  (says  Mr.  Oiflford,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  Baviad 
and  Maeviad,)  **  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  whom  chance 
liad  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a  fiwcy  to  while  away 
their  time  in  scribbling  high-flown  panegyrics  on  themselves; 
and  complimentary  canzonnettas  on  two  or  tibree  Italians, 
who  understood  too  little  of  the  language  in  whidi  they  were 
written,  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there  was  not 
much  harm;  nor,  indeed,  much  good;  but  as  folly  is  pro* 
gressive,  they  soon  wrought  themselves  into  an  opinion  that 
Aey  reaHy  deserved  the  fine  things  which  ikey  mutually  said 
and  sung  of  each  other. 

^  Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  their  inimitable  pro-' 
Auctions  should  be  omfined  to  the  little  circle  that  produced 
them;  they,  therefore,  transmitted  them  to  England;  and  as 
thar  firiends  were  enjoined  not  to  shew  them,  they  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assidil^ity,  and  then  sent  to 
the  press. 

-  <<  A  short  time  befinre  the  period  we  speak  o£,  a  knot  of  fim* 
tastie  coxpMnbs  had  set  up  a  daily  paper,  called  *  The  World/ 
It  was  perfectly  unintelligible,  and,  therefore,  much  read;  it 
was  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse;-  (praise  of  what  ap- 
peared in  its  own  columns,  and  abuse  of  every  thing  that 
^>peared  elsewhere;)  and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once 
ignorant  and  conceited,  they  took  upon  them  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to  evary  trifle 
diat  came  before  them. 

•  ^^  At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry  arrived 
fipom  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public  through  the 
medhun  of  this  fiivoured  paper.  There  was  a  specious  bril- 
liancy in  these  exotics,  which  dazded  the  native  grubs,  who 
had  scarce  ever  ventured  beyond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and 
a  rose^ree  grove,  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  <  blue  hills' 
and  *  crashing  torrents,'  and  f  petrifying  suns*'  From  admir- 
ation  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.     Honest  Yenda  tried  his  hand 
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conugio  Iflbenn 

Haoc  4edit  in  plui^,  f  iout  gre:i  ^tus  ia  igiis 
XJjcuuB  acatue  Gfi4it». jet  porri|^ou?  porci. 

<  y/Mfii^  epidemic  m$i^ij  w«tt  if>i«adiiig&cpi»  limi  A#  teiJU 
PeUit  Crofica  oaioe  over,  a|i4  immoiiBiely  MMimeed  tjni»df 
^  n  0Oii«et  to  lo^e.  Anna  Matilda  mra^e  «» iffixMniianMt 
]^0m  of  nonsense  in  praise  of  it;  and  the  >wo  ^  great  impifcr 
Baniesof  tbeage^'aaMr.  BeUctdl#4bepnt  fell  dfspcr^talgrw 
hH^  with  eadi  olher. 

^  Fxom  i^at  period  not  a  4ay  passed  without  ^  yipitwy 
epiatle  fraught  with  lighl»iiig  and  thund^»  ei  quicgidd  habqg 
telorum  armamentaria  codi.  The  fevejr  tuiTvad  tp  a  fteqi^. 
Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide  md  a  thousand 
^er  nameless  aaoies,  cangfit  the  jnfeiBtioB ;  and  tpota  one  fod 
of  the  kingdom  to  tlie  oth«r  «U  was  BMs^ie  mi  Wlk 
Ccurau" 

Such  is  Mr*  Giff^nf s  acoovnt  of  ibe  mri|^  f^f  thia  ni^ 
temptible  class  of  writers.  But  although  Mrs.  Piozzi  l^id  ^ 
loifllbrtune  |o  be  a  meniher  and  almost  Ae  fioonder  of  tiie  aa- 
ikxaatipn,  it  is  equally  eentain  th^  jshe  was  by  many  d^gam 
the  most  sensible  md  well-infonned  person  in  tbis  band  of 
affected  verifiers.  H^  admirabk  tale  of  the  ^  Three  Wnar 
11^,"  is  woith  all  the  Delia  Cjnisaaa  foppeiias  that  vena  atir 
iidlicted  upon  the  public. 

On  September  12tb  1785,  Mrs.  Piosszi  and  her  hMfaaBl^ 
left  Florence  and  its  attraetioBs^  and  idsit^  Laooa,  Vbtt,  lj§^ 
horn,  and  afterwards  Rome,  whare  they  lawmimd  kng  fnnnji 
to  iiiFjQStig^  all  ifae  auU^e  aotiqokias  ef  that  funtn  fjf  Allies. 
It  FQuld  he  nadeaa  po  kilom  faer  ia  all  her  wgae  dwanriptiaM 
of  otpptSf  which  b«7e  be^  so  Awqucndgr  and  mAMtwmmk 
belter  ctfect,  depicted  bjr  modem  traeelkns. 

Their  neKt  plaee  (»f  resort  was  Naples,  ■Jseee  tbay  daasMs4ad 
to  tfriew  llie  subtervuiean  cities  of  Heraulaneu^a,  BfliBpiaa,  e«d 
PoilMt  haying  first  iiiq^ected  aU  that  wm  wqrdgr  ii  iimm 
noliiie  above  gaMid.    They  then  xetuioed  to  BnaMi  mi^m^ 
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Pm1u%  VcDiee,  Veront,  PjnM,  Milan,  fron  wkkk  latter 
place  they  prooaeded  to  Bergamo,  Pttday  and  odier  ckiea 
wliidi  tbej  had  sol  viaited  before. 

Leaving  the  Italian  frontiers  by  the  Tyroleae  Alpa,  they 
pBaoeadad  thvoQi^  TvmU  Inqpruck,  Mamah,  aad  Saltabur^ 
to  Vienna.  Having  trnmati  in  that  capital  a  month,  thif 
pBiaed  aiong  ife  Danube,  aad  thence  to  Dvesdei^  Beilii^ 
Patolam,  Hanovei^  Braneb,  Antwerp,  LiUe^  aad  finaUj 
Calais ;  where  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  some  fiwlish  veraea  in  ioal* 
atim  of  the  >a  (Tetprit  left  by  Bean  Swift  al  Ifar  Ship  Ian, 


He  whom  fair  winds  have  wafted  over^ 
First  hails  his  native  land  at  Dover ; 
And  doubts  not  but  he  shaH  disooiver 
Hetouse  in  every  paib  round  Dover; 
Envies  the  happy  crows  which  haver 
About  eld  Shakespear's  cliff  at  Dover ; 
Nor  once  reflects  that  each  young  rover 
Feels  Just  the  «ame  returned  to  Dover; 
FroBi  thisfoad  dream  he'll  noad  recover 
When  debta  shdl  drive  Ma  back  to  Dover; 
Hoping,  though  poor,  to  live  in  clover. 
Once  safely  past  the  straits  of  Dover ; 
But  he  alone  his  country's  lover, 
Who  absent  long  return  to  Dover; 
And  eaa  by  fair  experience  prove  her, 
The  best  he*a  found  since  hMt  at  Darer." 


Ashorttiase  after  her  return  Mra.  Pkoi  pnWUMd  aa  ao- 
;  of  these  travels  in  two  voknneaootoiio;  but  of  tUa  work 
it  ia  net  poosiMc  to  apeak  in  tenna  of  mnch  lyprobatioa.  The 
isaoaiptiops,  indeed^  of  many  of  the  phiees  which  were  visited 
by  ifae  audwreas  and  her  Italian  spouse^  are  so  vague^  unsatia* 
fiMovy,  and  indefinite,  that  a  sliangsr  to  the  writer  ini|^ 
very  seaaonaidy  qneadon  her  ever  having  Jtten  many  of  the 
piaees  she  attempis  to  depicL  The  reflectioDs  widdi  are  in^ 
( of  the  saase  fliai^  ehaiaotcr  wilb  the  detail  itaslft 
»fcr  dmrflppancgpthan  ctAerdMir 
a  4 
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poipt  or  applicabtlitir  to  the  sobjects  under  her  comkLeratioiL 
Her  second  marriage  would  geem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have 
ub-Anglicised  her.  She  no  longer  saw  with  the  same  ejres,  nor 
listened  with  the  same  ears.  Her  organs  and  fiunilties  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  how  a  book  so.  utteriy.de> 
void  of  interest  should  have  been  so  generally  encouraged  as 
these  travels  would  seem  to  have  been,  conuii^  as  they  did  so 
iBoon  after  the  sprightly  and .  amusing  volumes  of  Doctor 
'Moore  upon  tfie  same  subject 

About'  ten  years  after  this  publication  Mrs.  Piozzi  pot 
forth  a  work,  entided  ^^  British  Synonymy,  or  an  Attea^it  at 
regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  familiar  Conversation,"  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  6i£fbrd  has  in  his  Baviad 
and  Maeviad,  spoken  with  memorable  severity.  *^  To  execute 
such  a  work,"  says  he,  **  with  any  tolerable  d^ree  of  success, 
required  a  rare  combination  of  talents ;  among  the  least  of 
which  may  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  per- 
ception, and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimination; 
and  Mrs.  Piozzi  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long  since 
become  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  incapability  of 
defining  a  single  term  in  the  language,  and  just  as  much 
Latin  as  sufficed  to  expose  the  ignorance  she  so  anxiously 
labours  to  conceal."  This  is  a  very  harsh  but  in  some  degree 
a  merited  sentence.  The  book  is  full  of  flii9>ancy  and  affect- 
ation, and  ofi»n  involves  in  tenfold  obscurity  tUat  which  it 
should  have  been  its  object  to  explain. 

-  The  earliest  regular  exploit  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  authorship, 
however,  was  her  crown  octavo  volume  of  ^^  Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson."  These  were  published  in  1786.  Two  years  after* 
wards  she  gave  to  the  world  a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from 
our  great  moralist  The  letters  had  been  written  between 
the  years  1765  and  1784.  Her  anecdotes,  from  her  intimate 
knd^dedge  of  the  exalted  individual,  whose  character  they 
were  intended  to  illustrate,  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting 
and  valuable.  At  the  time  of  their  publication  they  were  ex* 
ceedingly  popular;  but  the  charm  of  novelty  which  made  them 
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aeceptabk^  i»  now  in  a  great  measure  dissolved.  There  is  « 
sacredness  in  the  character  of  him  who,  besides  extorting  from 
«8  a  tribute  of  admiration  as  a  public  writer,  has  benefited 
«>ektf  by  the  example  of  his  private  Hie,  and  has  eonfirmed 
and  instructed  us  both  by  preoq)t  and  example.  The  feeUngs 
of  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  %>rgotCen  in  our  vaieration  for 
his  geneval  usefuhiess  and  worth.  The  deteriorating  anec* 
dotes  related  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  of  Dr.  Johnson  have,  we  doubt, 
not  their  foundation  for  the  most  part  in  fact ;  but  we  havti 
no  relish  at  this  period  for  any  statements  that  are  likely  to 
turn  the  course  of  our  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  character 
far  which  we  have  imbibed  a  veneration  from  our  earliest 
years. 

We  have  already  made  several  extracts  fiiom  this  agreeable 
gossiping  volume.  We  quote  frx>m  it  the  following  verses 
addressed  by  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  during  his  residence 
with  her  on  one  of  her  birth-di^s. 

Oh  in  danger,  yet  alive. 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty -five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive^ 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five : 
For  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five : 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  at  thirty-five ; 
•     All  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 

Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five* 

The  late  intelligent  Jos^h  Barretti  was  severe  in  his  ani- 
madversions upon  the  work,  as  was  also  Boswell,  in  his  life  of 
Johnson^  while  the  late  Dr.  Woloot  has  humourously  satirized 
both  the  lady  and. her  critic,  Boswell,  under  the  designations 
of  Boxsy  and  Pozsy* 

For  the  Ic^tififieea,  y^ars/of  her  life  Mrs.  Piozzi  resided 
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iJinott  constQady  at  CIiAm  msr  Bulk     HiT  Italian  hiubanj 
flying  in  1S09»  left  lier  once  more  a  widow. 

She  died  at  Clifton,  after  a  very  short  illness,  in  her  8M 
year,  and  was  conveyed  for  interment  to  the  Sunily  bttriaL* 
{dace  in  North  Wales.  She  preserved  her  health  and  fiu»il» 
ties  to  the  last;  indeed,  so  hale  and  vigorous  does  her  coneti* 
.^tion  appear  to  have  been,  thai  a  riiort  time  before  her  death, 
CB  the  eoinpletion  of  her  8Sd  yeas,  she  gave  a  ball,  and  led  off 
tlie  first  dance  herself. 

We  copy  the  Mowing  pieces  by  Mrs.  PioEzi,  toaai  die 
ps^^  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  where  ti^ey  appeared  a  few 
weeks  ago.  They  were  never  before  published,  having  been 
in  all  probability,  written  only  a  short  time  before  her  death. 

DUTY  AND  PLEASURE. 

Don  aad  neasore,  long  at  strife, 

Cross'd  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

'<  Pray  don't  disturb  me,  get  you  gone," 

Cries  Duty,  in  a  serious  tone :  — 

Then  with  a  smite,  **  keep  off,  my  dear. 

Nor  force  me  thus  to  be  severe.** 

*'  Dear  Sir r  cries  Pleasure,  ^*  you're  so  gravel 

You  make  yourself  a  perfect  slave : 

I  can't  think  why  we  disagree. 

You  may  turn  Methodist  for  me. 

But  if  youll  neither  laugh  nor  play, 

At  least  don't  stop  me  in  my  way  s 

Yet  sure  one  moment  you  might  steal 

To  see  the  lovely  Miss  O'Neil ; 

One  hour  to  relaxation  give ; 

Oh !  lend  one  hour  from  life— to  live. 

And  here's  a  bird,  and  there's  a  flower. 

Dear  Duty,  walk  a  fittle  slower.** 

**  My  morning's  task  is  not  half  done,'* 

Cries  Duty  with  an  inward  groan ; 

**  Fake  coiears  on  each  abjeel  sfHpesd, 

I  know  not  wfaeaoe,  or  where  I'm  led; 

Tour  bragg*d  enjoyments  mount  the  wind. 

And  leave  the  venom'd  stings  behind : 

Where  are  you  flown  ?'*  -—  Voices  around 

€ry,  «'FleasafeloBghflriikft<hisgmuKL 
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Old  age  wiKkMm,  hMtk^mmfi 
Nor  kie  the  light  .of  p«idig  4^r  1 
See  Sickness  folkmi»  Smtow  lil»aa|s» 
Waste  no  more  time  in  vain  M^prels : 
O  Duty !  one  more  effort  given 
May  reach,  periiaps,  the  gates  of  Heaven ; 
Where  only  each  with  each  delighted, 
» and  Dnty  five  iiiMted." 


TVamlaiian  ^Dcrnna Laura's  wll Anmm  Venmmihe  Guk 
cf  Bobgna. 

Tht  mansion  splendid,  and  thy  sendee  --  plate ; 
Thy  eoffers  filled  wijth  gold;  well !  what  of  that? 
Thy  spouse  the  envy  of  all  other  men ; 
Thy  children  beautiful  and  rich:  what  then? 
Vigorous  thy  youth,  unmortgaged  thy  estate ; 
Of  aru  —  the  applauded  teacher ;  what  of  that  ? 
.  Troops  of  acquaintance,  and  of  slaves  a  train.; 
The  world's  prosperity  complete ;  what  then  ? 
Prince,  Pope,  or  Emperor's  thy  smiling  fate. 
With  a  long  life's  enjoyment;  what  of  that? 
By  Fortune's  wheel  toss'd  high  beyond  our  ken, 
Teo  soon  shall  following  time  cry-*-  Well,  what  then? 
Virtue  alone  remains,  on  virtue  wait. 
All  else  I  sweep  away  —  but  what  of  that/ 
Trust  God  and  time  defy — Immortal  ia  your  date. 


Catullvs  to  his  Boat. 

Tbb  Pleaawre  Boat  fmsL  aee  btfiwe  y« 
Va'er  ImmI  Us  tike  in  Uie  or  story  ( 
^^jBd  whedMT  safl  «f  4»r  he  piiea. 
No  skiff  shall  e'er  dispute  the  prise 
With  hu  wkoaeams  the  ThMwuM 
And  Adresi's  (hieataniog  iock|r 
Kaosps  erery  ounreal  that  can  giida 
Unseen,  beneath  the  rushing  tide, 
SUlftd  through  lands  and  surfs  to  steer, 
His  flag's  true  motto — Persevere. 

Retained  at  length  from  dangeroos 
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May  he,  at  least  MWietiines,  remember 
Tkat  glimmering  light  wfaidi  saved  his  timber ; 
And  hail  the  destiny  that  shone 
Upon  his  constellation. 


Verses  made  on  a  MUe-stone  m  Canmdly  token  pursuing  her 
Jowmey  to  Penzance. 

Thb  journey  now  begins  t'  advance, 

And  takes  us  nearer  to  Penzance. 

We  have  met,  thank  Heaven  1  with  no  ill  chance,  ^ 

Through  this  long  distance  to  Penzance. 

And  though  just  now  too  tired  to  dance, 

Have  brought  good  spirits  to  Penzance. 

No  fowl  in  Prague,  no  trout  in  FrancCi 

Beats  fish  and  poultry  at  Penzance. 

Indeed  a  retrospective  glance 

To  Clifton  Terrace  from  Penzance, 

Would  not  exceedingly  enhance 

The  few  delights  of  low  Penzance; 

Yet  this  blue  sea  will  pay  the  prance 

We  made  to  arrive  at  warm  Penzance. 

Eh  I  Jlnessons  unejbis  ces  stances, 

Les  Muses  n*habitent  pas  d  Penzance. 


Addressed  to  a  Friendj  to  ixhom  she  bequeathed  her  Bqpeating^ 

Watch. 

Down  Time's  rapid  stream  to  Eternity's  ocean, 
Here  see  the  swift  moments  each  other  punue. 

Nor  take,  without  feeling  some  tender  emotion. 
My  Time's  old  accountant— transmitted  to  you. 

Your  monitress  still,  in  this  varied  Repeater, 

A  useful  memento  recorded  may  be ; 
If,  wishing  once  more  in  the  next  life  to  meet  her. 

You  scorn  not  the  precepts  of  poor 

H.  L.  P. 
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No.  VI. 
Ths  Rev.  VICESSIMUS  KN0X».  IXD. 

Tttn  pclpttlftt  writeiv  wl»  has  fojf  s«»  iflAi^  jMys  keld  a 
distingaished  place  in  the  republic  of  literature,  -wtm  bofWat 
Newingtoti  Gto^eis  in  MtddleMK^-  D^ottobflr  g^  I7M.  Ms 
bdie^  the  Rev.  YiMrinrafr  KnM,  L»I,.B.  a  Mxm  af 
Si.  Jdin'a  College,  Oxford^  and  a  maatar  <if  Meiehllnt 
Tntfloufs  Sehool,  wa»  a  leapectalde  adiolaf^  a  ti^y  anaaUv 
aMOi,  aAct  in  the  eaurdsB  of  his  deriaal  fliaiefloDi^  fM^ 
seated  the  high  esteem  of  several  lai^  tfo&gnegatioiia  in  Loin 
dot^  who  for  many  yearn*  enjoyd  Ihe  achpatltage  of  Ua 
instmctions.  Mr.  Knox  died  at  the  age^  of-  fbrtyi^ine^-  Hia 
only  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  memcnr,  became  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  college  in  which  his  &ther  had  preceded  him, 
vrtiere  he  punned  hb  studies  with  successful  diligence,  and 
was  in  due  time  elected  to  a  feUowship.  He  went  through  a 
course  of  reading  which  comprehended  all  the  best  Gredc  and 
Roman  classics,  and  imitated  the  style  of  each  in  vers^  and 
prose,  with  great  felicity.  His  early  compositions  in  Latiiiy 
were  numerous,  and  much  admired  in  the  college,  for  wit, 
humour,  taste,  and  purity  of  diction.  Dr.  Dennis,  the  pre- 
sident of  St  John's,  and  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  soon 
discovered  in  *Mr.  fiaiox  those  indications  of  superior  genius, 
which  were  hereafter  to  shed  lustre  upon  his  college.  He  took 
every  occasion  to  encourage  him  in  his  studious  pursuits,  and 
as  a  mark  of  honourable  dbtinction,  together  with  the  other 
heads  of  houses,  q>pointed  him  a  speaker,  with  Mr.  Bragge^ 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Evelyn,  and 
others,  at  the  Encotnia ;  when  Lord  North  first  presided  in 
perKMi  as  chancellor  of  QMbrd.    Upon  that  occasion,  it  will 
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be  CTColkctei  by  many,  that  Mr«  Knox  met  with  great  upplaximf 
as  well  from  the  manner  in  wliich  he  delivered  a  copy  of  Latin 
venes,  as  from  the  merit  of  the  verses  themselves,  which 
(oontraxy  to  what  usually  takes  place)  were  known  to  have  been 
the  speaker's  composition.  It  was  here  that  he  gave  an  early 
specimen  of  those  elocutionary  tal^atSy  that  have  gained  him 
die  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  age,  and 
of  that  taste  which  has  placed  him  among  the  most  cet^ 
hrated  of  our  bdles  lettre$  writers.  Before  he  left  the  Universi^) 
und  previous  to  his  taking  hia  bachelor'^  di^^ree^  be  ftrmpesod 
aavend  essays  as  ocdk^  eyerdses,  for  the  sake  of  in^xrare* 
•  aient;  and  (as  we  are  informed  in  the  prefiuse)  when  they  ae» 
rumulalwi  to  a  aimiber  sufficent  to  make  a  volume,  he  debated 
a  moment  whether  he  should  commit  them  to  die  flames  or  send 
them  as  a  psesent,  without  a  nomoy  to  a  London  publisher. 
Hm  last  d^beration.  prevailed ;  the  collection  was  tnmsmittod 
to  Mr*  £4w«r4  "O^^i^y^  by  whom  the  volume  was  puhHshrid 
anonymously  under  the  title  of  ^^  Essays  Moral  and  Litaraiy^^ 
loyal  octavo.  The  success  of  this  work  was  nnetfaivooel.  A 
second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  the  author  was  Mwlftwd 
not  only  to  add  another  volume,  but  also  to  prefix  his  nasne^ 
Instead  of^  presenting  our  readers  with  a  formal  criticism  on 
theae  veiy  pleasant  and  pqpular  volumes^  we  lAall  extract  one 
or  two,  of  what  we  consider  the  most  interesting  essagwof  the 
series.    The  following  paper  is  not  inapplicaUe  at  the  present 

On  the  Impropribty  ov  pubucly  adopting  a  msw 
Translation  of  thb  Bible. 

c<  xhe  translators^  of  enr  Bibk^  it  is  aUowed,.  had  gpeal 
merit;  but^  aa  nothing  i»  b^un  and  perfected  at  the  asme 
timeb  it  ia  not  surprising,  that  die  tnmdation  ia  nat  esampt 
ftom  the  chamcterisdc  of  all  human  undertakings^  GiritMs^ 
aeptetad  by  the  labours  of  the  translatbia,  have  gn—uted 
their  enquiriea  into  the  Hebrewtext,  and  htti«;detealBd  cmtfa 
IB  it  whioh  they  ase  wiUing  to  ma|piify  into  impoittmoti 
>.ll8ie  been.  coUate^.  and  the  Hbbresrmt et  but 
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asoertained,  (as  &r  as  human  ingenaity  can  ascertain  it,)  Ikerer 
seems  at  the  completion  of  the  laboar,  to  be  a  wish  among  the 
critics  for  a  new  translation. 

<<For  my  own  part)  if  I  may  venture  togive  an  opinion,  con- 
trary  to  that  of  the  profound  collators  of  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
I  cannot  help  thinkmg  a  new  translation  of  the  BiUe  an  at^ 
tempt  extremely  dangerous,  and  quite  unnecessary.  Instead 
of  serving  the  cause  of  religion,  which  is  the  ostensible  motive 
for  the  wish,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  tend- more 
immediately  to  shake  the  basis  of  the  establishment. 
'  ^^  Time  gives  a  venerable  air  to  all  things,  to  men,  to  trees^ 
to  buildings,  and  to  books.  Sacred  things  acquire*  peculiar 
sanctity  by  lon^  duration.  A  new  church,  with  all  the  em- 
bdlishments  of  Grecian  architecture,  is  fiir  less  venerable  than 
the  gothic  tower  overgrown  wi€h  mess.  The  present  tranda- 
tion  of  the  Bible  derives  an  advantage  from  its  antiquttjp, 
greatiy  superior  to  any  which  could  arise  from  the  correction 
of  its  inaccuracies. 

^<  Imagine  a  Roman  senator  or  warrior,  dressed  out  like  8 
powdered  beau  of  modern  times :  much  more  ease  is  bestowed 
on  him  in  his  present  dress.  He  is  nicely  and  accurately  ar- 
rayed in  eveiy  part  But  what  is  the  result  ?  He  is  now 
pretty,  and  before  he  was  majestic  Just  so,  were  the  Bible 
corrected  and  modernized,  it  would  probably  become  more 
showy,  and,  perhiqM,  quite  exact:  but  it  would  lose  that  air 
of  sanctity,  which  enables  it  to  make  an  impression  which  no 
accuracy  could  produce. 

<«  We  have  received  the  Bible  in  the  words  it  now  standa 
from  our  &thers ;  we  have  learned  many  passages  of  it  by 
heart  in  our  infancy ;  we  find  it  quoted  in  sermons  from  'the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times;  so  that  its  phrase  is  become  fiuniltar 
to  our  ear,  and  we  cease  to  be  startied  at  apparent  difficulties. 
Let  all  tins  be  called  prejudice;  but  it  is  a  prejudice  wlndx 
universally  prevails  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks ;  and  we 
should  hardly  recognize  ttie  Bible  were  it  read  in  our  chnrdies 
in  any  other  words  than  our  &thers  heaidbefere  us* 

^*  It  is  true^  indeed,  that  some  very  devout  and  wdl-meanii^ 
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people  €ftrry  their  prejudice  too  far,  when  tbey  prirfess  to 
bfiUeve  that  our  tnmslation  wa$  written  with  the  finger  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  to  alter  a  tittle  of  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  blas- 
pfaemy.  But  still,  as  the  faith  of  such  persons  is  strong,  and 
dieir  intentions  pious,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  shock  their 
minds  by  an  innovation,  which  they  could  not  hdp  consider* 
ing  as  an  insult  on  Heaven.  If  the  lessons  in  the  church  were 
to  be  read  in  different  words  from  those  that  they  have  hefurd 
from  their  infancy,  their  faith  might  be  more  endangered  than 
by  all  the  arguments  of  the  deists.  And  such  persons,  though 
the  sarcastic  may  stigmatise  them  as  weak  brethren,  are  too 
valuable  members  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  ichurch. 

^  But  forbearing  to  urge  the  air  of  veneration  acquired  by 
time,  or  the  attachments  formed  by  prejudice  to  the  Bible,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  present  translation  ought  to  be 
retained  in  our  churches  for  its  intrinsic  beau^  and  excellence* 
We  have  had  one  specimen  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  bishop.  It  is  exact  and  cu^ 
rious ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it  af^mxiches  not  to  the 
majesty,  sublimity,  and  fire  of  tlie  old  translation.  A  reader^ 
after  going  through  it,  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  receive  so 
deep  and  lasting  an  impression  from  it,  as  from  the  old  one 
with  all  its  imperfections.  And  it  is  from  the  general  efifect  of 
a  work  that  its  excellence  must  be  estimated. 

*^  The  poetical  passages  of  Scripture  are  peculiarly  pleasing 
in  the  present  translation.  The  language^  though  it  is  simple 
and  natural,  is  rich  and  expressive.  Solomon's  Song,  difficult 
as  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  may  be  read  with  delight,  even  if  we 
attend  to  little  else  than  the  brilliancy  of  the  diction ;  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace^  that  it  i^pears  to  be 
qwte  unstudied.  The  Psalms,  as  wdl  as  the  whole  Bible,  are 
literally  translated;  and  yet  that  translation  abounds  with 
passages  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  irresistibly  transporting. 
Even  where  the  sense  is  not  very  clear,  nor  the  connexion  of 
ideas  obvious  at  first  sight,  the  mind  is  soothed,  and  the  ear 
ravished,  with  the  powerful,  yet  unaffected,  charms  of  the 
style.    It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  excel- 
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Itsnoe  of  the  trandation  in  general ;  for  its  beauties  are  i 
as  are  to  be  reoognised  by  feeling  more  than  bj  deflcriptkiii, 
and  it  must  be  owned,  that  they  have  been  powerfully  felt  by 
the  majority  of  the  nation  ever  since  the  first  editicHU  In 
many  a  cottage  and  ferm-house,  where  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book  constitute  the  library,  the  sweet  songs  of  Jadah,  and 
the  entertaining  histories  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  constitute  a  never-failing  source  of  heartfelt 
pleasure. 

**  It  is  fidse  refinement,  vain  philosophy,  and  an  immode* 
rate  love  of  dissipation,  which  causes  so  little  attention  to  be 
piud  to  this  venerable  book  in  the  gay  worid.  If  we  do  not 
disclaim  all  belief  in  its  contents,  it  is  surely  a  great  omission 
in  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wish  to  be  completely  ao- 
omiplished,  or  think  themselves  sd  already,  to  be  utterly  un- 
acquainted mth  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  our  duty  to  inspeet 
it;  and  it  is  graciously  so  ordered,  that  our  duly  in  this  in- 
stance may  be  a  pleasure ;  for  the  Bible  is  truly  pleasing^  con- 
sidered only  as  a  collection  of  very  ancient  and  curious  history 
aiid  poetry. 

*^  With  respect  to  the  impropriety  of  appointing  a  new 
translation  to  be  read  in  churches,  what  I  have  advanced  on 
the  subject  is  only  matter  of  opinion,  and  may  perhaps  be 
found,  in  the  event,  erroneous.  I  shall,  however,  very  con- 
fidently say,  that  innovations  of  this  kind  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  may  probably  be  attended  with  the  most  vio- 
lent concussions.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  attempted 
only  where  there  is  an  absolute  necessi^  for  di^m,  and  after 
the  maturest  deliberation." 

The  essay  we  are  about  to  quote  from  the  same  work,  are 
on  subjects  of  interest,  and  written  with  considerable  smart- 
ness. 

ON  MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

'<  It  was  the  early  wish  of  Pope,  that,  when  he  died,  not  a 
atone  might  tell  where  he  lay.  It  is  a  wish  that  will  be  com- 
monly granted  with  reluctance.  The  afiection  of  thoae  we 
leave  behind  us,  is  at  a  loss  for  methods  to  display  its  wonted 
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solicitude,  and  seeks  for  consolatiofi  under  sorrow  in  doing 
honor  to  all  that  remains.  It  is  natural  that  filial  piety,  pa^ 
rental  tenderness,  and  conjugal  love,  should  mark,  with  some' 
fond  memorial,  the  clay-oold  spot,  where  the  form,  still  fos- 
tered in  the  bosom,  moulders  away.  And  did  aflfecdon  go  no 
farther,  who  could  censure  ?  But,  in  recording  Ae  virtues  of 
the  departed,  either  zeal  or  vanity  often  leads  to  an  excess 
perfectly  ludicrous. 

<*  A  marble  monument,  with  an  inscription  palpably  false 
and  ridicuously  pompous,  is  far  more  offensive  to  true  taste, 
than  the  wooden  memorial  of  the  rustic,  sculptured  with 
painted  bones,  and  decked  out  with  death's  head  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  is  an  elegance  and  a  classical 
simplicity  in  the  turf^lad  heap  of  mould  which  covers  the 
poor  man's  grave,  though  it  has  nothing  to  defend  it  from  the 
insults  of  the  proud  but  a  bramble.  The  primrose  tliat  grows 
upon  it  is  a  better  ornament,  than  the  gilded  lies  on  the  op* 
pressor's  tombstone. 

'*  The  prostitution  of  praise  is  injurious  to  virtue.  Tliat 
imaginary  life  after  death,  which  consists  in  a  remembrance  of 
our  worth  cherished  in  the  breasts  of  others,  though  it  b  des- 
pised by  the  severe  reasoner,  has  commonly  been  an  addi* 
tional  motive  for  exertion  to  the  noblest  spirits  that  have 
dignified  human  nature.  But  when  we  see  the  studied  pane^ 
gyric  engraven  on  the  marble  that  encloses  the  remains  of  the 
worthless,  we  despise  the  eulogium  that  mankind  are  mean 
enough  to  bestow  on  every  one  that  will  pay  the  price.  Thua 
one  powerful  motive  is  lost,  which  might  operate  on  the 
generous,  in  stimulating  thera  to  a  worthy  conduct. 

^  On  the  tombstones  of  the  truly  great,  it  is  oertunly  right 
that  an  incription  shoidd  be  written  ocmsistent  with  their  di^ 
nity.  In  order  to  be  so,  it  must  not  be  prolix.  When  their 
names  and  age  make  all  the  sepulchral  history  of  distinguished 
personages,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  rest  is  sufficientiy 
known;  but  when  the  marble  ambitiously  enlarges  on  theii; 
excellence,  it  argues  that  the  world  wants  the  information.  It 
is  better  that  the  passenger,  when  he  sees  an  eminent  name^ 
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should  recollect,  whQe  he  strikes  his  penisive  bosom,  the  virtttes 
<>f  it&  owner,  than  that  his  remarks  should  be  anticipated  by 
an  obtruding  narrative. 

*^  The  style  of  epitaphs  usually  adopted  has  been  too  dif* 
fuse.  The  noble  ancientSi  those  patterns  of  unaffected  ma^ 
nificence,  consulted  real  dignity  in  the  brevity  of  their  epi- 
taphs. As  an  historical  monument,  at  an  age  when  printin|r 
was  unknown,  they  sometimes  engraved  the  expl<nts  of  the 
warrior  on  the  marble;  but  in  general  they  recorded  little 
more  than  the  name  of  the  departed.  The  Grecian  muse 
sometimes  poured  the  sweet  melody  of  verse  aft  the  shrine  of 
a  poet  or  a  hero;  but  she  never  condescended  to  mean  flat- 
tery, nor  displayed  the  bloated  ostentation  of  a  modem 
pan^yric 

**  There  are  many  excellent  epitiqshs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, both  in  verse  and  prose.  In  the  diffuse  kind,  that  on 
the  infamous  Chartres  is  a  fine  model.  Westminster  Abbey 
exhibits  many  inscriptions,  written  with  manly,  fi>rcible,  and 
energetic  d^fance.  The  great  fault  has  been,  a  redundance  of 
epithets  in  the  superlative  degree. 

«  We  have  also  many  fine  poetical  epitaphs.  Those  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  most  deservedly  celebrated;  though 
those  of  Pope  have  been  severely  criticised.  In  general  the 
metrical  are  inferior  to  the  prosaic.  Some  of  the  best  are 
crbuded  with  antitheses,  a  fault  which  renders  them  inferior 
to  the  Grecian;  and  some  of  the  worst,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  the  most  public  cemeteries,  stand  forth  a  disgrace  to 
national  taste.  The  love  of  rhyme  descends  to  the  lowest 
ranks.  The  parisb-clerk  is  commonly  called  upon  for  a  stave 
or  two  of  verses,  by  every  rustic  that  can  raise  a  post  and  rail, 
to  the  memory  of  his  relation;  and  tiiere  are  few  church-yards 
in  England  where  that  favourite  stanza,  <*  Aflliction  sore,  kmg 
time  I  bore,''  &c  does  not  occur  more  than  once. 

^<  But  our  epitaphs  are  most  commonly  written  in  Latin; 
probably  because  it  is  intdligible  to  foreigners,  and  is  oqiable 
sf  more  elegance  and  devation.  Our  country  has  produced 
many  writers  remarkable  for  beautiful  latinity :  accordingly  we 
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find  inscriptions  in  ereiy  part  of  the  kingdom  abounding  with 
daaricat  expressions.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that  many 
of  them  hare  encroached  on  the  province  of  biography,  and 
real  dignity  has  been  lost  in  the  afiectatton  of  it,  in  a  tedious 
and  circumstantial  detaO  of  descents,  pedigrees,  and  relation* 
ships.  The  reader  is  tired  before  he  has  obtained  a  clear 
idea  of  the  character  and  family  described.  Hb  eyes  have 
fiuled,  even  if  his  attention  persevered.  The  epitaph  on  the 
great  Nelson,  for  instance,  consists  of  above  eighty  lines. 

^*  The  punning  and  epigrammatic  epitaph  was  much  in 
feshion  a  century  or  two  ago.  That  on  fiur  Rosamond,  at 
Oodston^  might  surely  have  been  replete  with  tender  sen- 
timent, but  it  is  merely  a  wretched  distich  of  puns  and  monkish 
rhymes.  This  species  is  at  present  quite  exploded,  and  little 
need  be  said  to  prove  its  great  improprie^.  False  wit  is 
always  misplaced,  but  the  true  seems  to  be  excluded  from  die 
epitaph.  Who  ean  bear  merriment  or  buffi>onery  on  a  tomb- 
stone? -The  tender  and  degiac^  or  the  manly  and  severe  styles- 
seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  monumental  inscription.  But 
neither  the  pathetic  or  sublime  is  compatible  with  the  lu* 
dicrous. 

*^  The  authors  of  our  epitaphs  are  seldom  known.  One  of 
the  best  that  I  can  recollect,  was  the  classical  Bourne.  Thef 
few  he  has  left  us  are  master-pieces.  That  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Dickenson,  the  architect,  is  truly  sublime. 

^  In  oar  island  there  has  certainly  been  no  dearth  of  genius 
for  monfumental  inscriptions;  though  there  is  one  circumstance^ 
which  might  induce  a  foreigner  to  think  the  contrary.  The  &* 
Aiotts  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  said  to  have  ofiered,  without 
success,  5001.  for  an  epitaph  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  her 
Duke.  Her  Grace,  whose  taste  was  not  very  just,  wouldprobably 
have  expected  a  hbtory  long  enough  to  cover  with  inscription 
the  unwieldy  pie  of  stones  called  Blenheim  House.  I  can-^ 
not  help  tfainkii^,  that  a  tedious  epitaph,  minutely  relating 
yb  aehievements,  would  rather  lessen  than  exalt  him  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  Woidd  not  Alexander  die  Great  have  ap« 
peared  rather  beneath  the  d^ity  of  that  name,  if  it  had  been 
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'  written  00  bis  tomb,  that  the  Mm  of  Philqp  was  repsled  la 
have  been,  in  his  day,  the  witeyt  general,  the  bcddest  heM^ 
the  most  accomplished  man,  with  a  hundred  other  attrihntes. 
Would  he  have  excited  much  admiration^  if  he  had  been 
handed  down  to  us,  merely  in-  an  epitaph  abounding  with 
those  inflated  superlatives,  which  gothic  ideas  of  grandeur 
have  now  introduced?  It  might  have  been  a  complimentary, 
epitaph  on  an  alderman,  who  died  of  repletion;  and  would 
have  borne  an  analogy  to  him  in  the  circumstance  of  an  un- 
natural tumour !" 

In  177&  Mr.  Knox  was  elected  master  of  Tunbridge 
School;  an  appointment  which  he  held  with  the  highest  credit 
for  thirty-three  years.  About  the  time  of  his  first  settling  at 
Tunbridge  in  this  capacity,  he  married  the  dai:^ter  of  Mr. 
Miller,  a  respectable  surgeon  of  that.plaoe,  who  died  in  1809, 
leaving  behind  her  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  A  short  time 
after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Knox  accepted  the  d^ee  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  conferred  upon  him  by  a  diploma  from  Philadelphia, 
without  solicitation,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  as  a  com- 
pliment for  the  benefit  America  had  derived  fi^m  his  ad- 
mirable essays;  which  had  been  exceedingly  popular  in  that 
country. 

The  next  work  of  Dr.  Knox  was  his  celebrated  treatise 
on  **  Liberal  Education ;"  a  subject  he  was  especUfy 
qualified  to  discuss.  Tliis  production,  like  those  which  had 
preceded  it  by  the  same  author,  was  very  &vourabIy  received 
by  the  public.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Knox  evinced  an  inde* 
pendence  of  sentiment,  which  might  have  proved  ili|iirioii8  to 
his  worldly  interests.  In  pointing  out  the  defects  in  the  edu- 
cadon  of  youth  in  this  country,  he  could  not  oonsislaitly  pass 
over  the  gross  abuses  of  his  own  universitfr.  :It  was  not  a 
slight  exposition  that  could  have  availed,  to  produoe  mxf  ra» 
formation  at  Oxford.  Perhaps  in  bis  ^}^oQs  desire  fio  cffiset 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  the  Doctor  was  hnmed^  in  one  or 
two  instances,  a  litde  beyond  the  stri^  lii^bits  of  cspdour. 
However  this  may  have  beni,  it  is  certain  that  his  aim  was  in 
part  accomplished ;  for,  after  the  publication  of  his  represent- 
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atioBSy  MKumy  imptaf^fmesD^  mete  wvk  in  ibe  oode  of  dii^ 
cqiliM  at  ObEfanL  In  n  mheoqiwl  dStioa  of  Ihe  une  iwrk» 
Dr.  Kan  addraned  a  letter  to  Locd  Norths  tbm  chancellor 
of  die  uwenity :  this  gave  rise  to  a  pMs^ililely  ooisuring  Dr. 
KnoK  fi)r  his  inteiferenoe ;  but  as  we  have  no  wish  to  meddle 
with  the  bitterness  of  Gontroversy,  we  shall  abstain  from  all 
OQDunent  upon  it  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  heads  of  the  col- 
lie had  disoovered  some  justice  in  the  Doctor's  argumenl^ 
or  they  would  not  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make 
the  alterations  which  took  places  soon  after  the  a{q[>earanoe  of 
bis  book}  in  the  discipline  of  the  universitjr* 

In  1787  Dr.  Knox  published  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
papers,  entitled  <*  Winter  Evenings,"  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 
They  have  passed  throu|^  several  editions,  although  they  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  as  popular  as  those  which  preceded 
thenu  They  contain  a  great  deal  <^  agreeable  discussion  en 
a  varie^  of  subjects,  moetly  connected  with  literature  and  the 
fine  arts. 

The  *^  £l^;ant  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  next  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Dr.  Knox ;  and  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  these  useful  compilations  must  have  been  hi^j 
lp»tifyiog  to  the  tasteful  and  judicious  editor.    The  ^^  Elegant 
Epistles"  were  also  subsequently  collected  by  our  author^  whp^ 
besides  these  valuable  works,  edited  an  edition  of  Horace^ 
upon  the  ^^epwrgata  plan.    It  would  have  been  well  if  his  ex- 
ample had  been  followed  by  other  editors ;  for  it  is  a.scandal 
to  the  country,  that  the  books  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of 
yoimg.personsfor  the  purposes  of  educatbn,  are  predsely  of  a 
nature  to  debauch  and  dqprave  their  minds.    It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  we  permit  our  children  to  have  access  to  the  most 
revolting  obscenities,  for  so  unsatisfiu^toiy  a  reason  as  that  of 
their  being  written  in  the  dead  languages.    The  purest  of  the 
Latin  poets  is  not  without  his  indecencies.    What  then  are  we 
to  expect  from  such  writers  as  Ovid,  Horace  Juvenal,  Pe^ 
sen%  TibuUus,  and  the  like?  A  radical  reform  in  the  system 
of  education  would  seem,  even  at  this  kite  periods  to  be  imp^ 
rtously  called  for. 
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in  179S  an  event  oocurred  ki  the  life  of  Dr.  Kaok^^wIiMi 
has  been  the  sobject  of  ttnch  misnBpr^sentatbo.  k  see»is 
tfiat  a  sermon,  preached  by  him  at  Brighten,  at  the  tame  when 
this  couatrj  was  in  a  general  figment  in  conaeqneiice  of  the 
French  revolution,  gtfve  so  much  ofienoe  to  a  portion  of  the 
congr^ation  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  that  upon  the 
doctor's  appearance  at  the  theatre  a  few  evenings  afterward^ 
he  was  very  roughly  treated,  and,  we  believe,  obliged  to  leave 
the  house. 

The  doctrine  insisted  upon  in  this  celebrated  sermon  was, 
that  **  offensive  war  is  a  high  crime  against  humanity  and  chri^ 
Hanity!*  But  whether  it  contained  allusions,  as  iU-timed  and 
improper  as  his  enemies  have  represented,  we  cannot  under* 
take  to  decide.  The  best  way  of  exculpating  himself  irom 
blame,  and  silencing  his  antagonists  would  have  been  for  the 
Doctor  to  have  published  the  sermon.  This  would  have  settled 
the  question  at  once. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Knox  is  said  to  have  published 
some  political  tracts,  advocating,  for  the  most  part,  the  popular 
'side  in  politics.  The  sentiments  of  the  doctor  were  de- 
cidedly those  of  the  Whigs;  and  the  steadiness  and  consis- 
tency to  whidi  he  adhered  through  life  to  his  early  opinion^ 
was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Fox  sought  his  acquaintance;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
if  political  events  had  afforded  the  opportunity,  but  that  Dr. 
Knox  would  have  filled  the  highest  station  in  the  cfaurdi. 
Preferment,  however,  was  not  his  object,  nor  ever  occupied 
his  thoughts.  He  was,  from  conscientious  convictitm,  a  firm 
friend  of  the  establishment  His  strenuous  support  <^  its 
doctrines  in  his  theological  works,  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
Socihians  and  other  separatists.  Dr.  Disney  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  upon  the  publication  of  his  sermons.  -On  tbe 
other  hand^  though  of  political  sentiments  diametrically  oppcK 
site,  that  distinguished  prekte,  Bi^op  Horsley,  publidy 
eulogised  his  treatise  on  the  ^<  Lord's  Supper,^'  in  his  episcopal 
chaiges,  ^*  recommending  it  to  the  general  attention  of  the 
clergy,  and  describing  it  as  no  inconsiderable  monument  of  the 
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hearnii^  ukI  fAety  of  the  miter.''  Another  prriste,  of  iiife^ 
rtor  repcftflftioi^  indeed,  te  Dr.  Horelejr,  es  a  pehmk,  and 
drnne,  but  justly  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  amidbk 
character  liiid  hik  useful  labours  in  the  church,  Bishop  Porteus, 
entertamed  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Knox's  rel^us 
works,  and  recommended  them  for  perusal,  as  contaianng  die 
most  attracli^  delineations  of  the  pure  spirit  of  christiamty. 
Notwithstanding  his  strong  attachment  to  the  establishment. 
Dr.  Knox  was  a  friend  to  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  and 
therefore  an  advocate  for  a  very  liberal  toleration.  Entertain- 
ing much  respect  for  the  private  character  of  the  late  Bishop 
Dampier,  he  ielt  it  his  duty  publicly  to  protest  against  an 
address,  which  that  Bishop  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
olergy  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  at  a  visitation,  thanking  the 
thrown  for  requiring  a  pledge  from  adfliinistralion,  that  they 
would  never  again  agitate  the  Catholic  question.  He  was 
aware,  tliat  differences  of  opinion  might  very  conscientiously 
-be  entertained  upon  what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation ;  but 
<lhought,  that  with  proper  securities,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
sound  policy  and  justice,  no  less  than  to  the  benign  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  to  impose  civil  disabilities  upon  so  many  millions 
«of  the  Christian  subjects  of  tile  United  Kingdom,  merely  be- 
cause they  reinain  iaithful  to  the  religion  of  their  forefiuhers. 

Dr.  Knox's  fiieility  of  compoiition  was  remarkable.  He 
-wrote  Latm  with  the  most  classical  purity  in  prose  and  verse^ 
and  was  partibulariy  happy  in  epigrammatic  point.  He  was  a 
great  student  of  the  harmony  of  languge,  forming  his  sen- 
tcumw  invariably  witii  a  regard  to  rythmical  proportion.  His 
style  displays  an  union  of  force  with  exquisite  polish.  As  a 
standard  of  his  powers  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  the 
enei^of  bis  mind,  his  last  production  (the  pamphlet  upon  dafr- 
sical  education)  may  be  fi3drly  taken.  To  a  splendour  of  diction 
that  has  rarely  been  equalled,  there  is  added  an  harmony  in 
the  periods  that  is  perhaps  exclusively  his  own.  The  style  as 
well  as  the  matter  of  the  ^<  Essays"  has  long  been  universally 
admired.  They  appeared,  originally,  in  one  volume,  in  die 
lifetime  of  Dr.  Johnson.     In  speaking  of  them  to  Mr.  Dilly) 
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the.publirfier,  duU  geeat  crkiG  expreved  himarlf  in  Iflnu  of 
]i«gb  piiiii!0iic^  and  prediotael  tha  futam  ropoMioB  of  die 
author. 

Dr.  Knox  was  redor  of  Rumwdl  aad  Batiden  Cmjo^  in 
Essex,  (of  which  livings  he  was  the  palxon,)  and  minister  of 
the  CSbapeUy  of  Sbipboarne,  in  Kent»  to  whidi  he  was  pre* 
sented  by  the  kte  Viscount  Vane.  The  duties  <^  a  parUi 
jpriest  he  dischaiged  for  nearly  forty  years  with  a  vegidaritj^ 
4U1  jtkiktyf  and  a  zeal,  seldom  surpassed ;  scarcely  during  that 
long  period  requiring  any  assistance  in  the  performanee  of  die 
aervice  of  the  church.  After  his  retirement,  while  he  lived  in 
London,  (the  situation  of  his  benefices  in  Essex  not  permitting 
residence^)  he  never  withheld  his  ppwerful  aid  firom  the  pulpit, 
whenever  it  was  solicited  in  favour  of  the  various  diarities  with 
which  the  metropolis  abounds.  There  are  few  of  these  insti- 
ttttions  which  have  not  greatly  benefitted  by  his  exertions.  As  . 
a  preacher  he  will  long  be  rem^nbered.  His  matter  was  al- 
ways excdOieAt;  and  his  manner  possessed  a  dignity,  pro- 
priety, and  impressiveness,  that  rivetted  the  attention  of  Ua 
congregations.  He  enjoyed  a  l<mg  course  of  uninterrupted 
health,  and  retained  his  mental  faculties  m  their  fidl  vigour 
to  the  last  moment  of  hb  life;  within  the  three  last  days  of  it, 
he  was  as  capable  as  ever  of  any  laborious  literary  researdi,  or 
professional  exertion.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  txxk 
place  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son  at  Tunbridg^  Keatf  Sep- 
tember 6th,  was  an  obstruction  in  the  bowds,  that  resisted  all 
medical  treatmait. 

In  persim  Dr.  Knox  was  about  the  midcHe  sixe^  his  counte- 
nance dark,  and  his  eye  thou^tful  and  expressive. 

The  JoUawing  is^  we  bdieoe^  a  correct  lid  rf  tke  Warh  of 
Doctor  Knox: 

1.  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,  in  I  voL  12tno.  1777. — 
The  success  of  this  work  encouraged  its  republication  and 
acknowledgement,  with  additions;  2  vols.  l^mo.  1778;  since 
which  time  it  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
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2.  lobeml  EdnotiOD,  or  a  Practical  Treatke  on  Ifae  Ub* 
thodaof  aoqiiiriiig  UmAiI  and  Polite  Learning;  9vdw  1781- 
This  treatise  was  enlarged  to  2  vols.  Bvo.  1785. 

5.  Elegant  Extracts,  in  prose;  8vo.  1788, 
4b  Elegant  Extracts,  inverse;  8to.  1790. 

6.  Sermons  intended  to  promote  Esith,  Hope^  and  Quritj; 
8vo.  1792. 

'     6.  Elegant  Epistles;  8to.  1792. 

7.  PeKSonal  NobiUty,  or  a  Letter  to  a  Yoong  NoUbmhU 
llhno.^  1798* 

8.  A  Narrative  of  Transactions  relative  to  a  Sermon  preadi» 
ed  in  the  Parish  Church  o(  Brighton,  August,  179S;  8va 

9.  Antipolemus,  or  a  Plea  against  War,  translated  fiom 
Erasmns;  I2nio.  1794. 

l(k  FamQy  Lectures;  in  one  huge  voL  8vo.  1794* 
11.  Christian  Philosophy;  S  vols.  Ifimo.  179& 
13.  Considerations    on  the  Nature  and  Effiou^  of  te 
Lc»d's  Sapper;   Ifimo*  1794* — At  the  request  of  Bishep 
H0raley,  the  anduNr  pidiiished  a  dieapeditiaa  of  this  book. 

18.  A  Sermon,  pieadied  at  the  Opening  of  the  PUlanteo- 
pic  Sooiety ;  4lo.  1807. 
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Na  VII. 
JAMES  HARRIS,  Earl  of  MALMESBURY; 

BABON  OF  MACMEBBURT  A«]>  VISCOUKT'  FITZHAREIS;  KNICnT 
ORAUD  CROSS  OF  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDBft  OF  THB 
BATH  ;  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJBSTY*S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL  ;  AND  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  CUSTOS  ROTULORUM 
OF    THE   COUNTY   OF    SOUTHAMPTON. 

X  HE  Earl  of  Malmesbtiry,  was  the  <  son  of  James  HarriB, 
Esq.  of  the  Close,  Salisbury;  who  for  several  years  re- 
preseoted  the  boroii^  of  Christ  Cbnich  hi  paiiiatiient»  and 
iied  the  offices  of  CoonnisAxiier  of  the  Admhaiky  aiid  Trea- 
snry,  and  of  S«ei«tary  and  Com{)tvoUsr  to  the  Queen.  This 
gentleman  was  well  known  in  the  literary  worlds  aa  the  author 
ef  *^  Three  tieatbeS}"  on  muaic,  painting,  poetry,  and  happi- 
ness ;  ^^  Hermes ;"  **  Philosophical  Arrangements;*'  and  *^  FU- 
lological  Enquiries." 

James,  first  Earl  of  Mftlmesbury,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
soit  memoir,  was  born  on  the  9th  April,  O.S.  1746.  He 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Wharton,  at  Winchester  sdiool; 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Morton  Collie,  Qsford, 
where  he  took  die  d^ree  of  D.  C.  L.  After  quitting  Oxford 
he  passed  some  time  at  the  university  of  Leyden. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  dipfomatic  line,  he  went  in 
1768  to  the  Hague,  where  he  lived,  durmg  several  months, 
on  an  intimate  and  friendly  footing  with  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  his 
Majesty's  ambassador  to  dieir  High  Mightinesses  the  States* 
General  of  the  United  Provinces;  under  whose  protection,  and 
aided  by  whose  experience,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
acquirements,  by  which  he  was,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life,  so  eminently  distinguished. 

In  Uie  same  year,  his  Lordship  was  appointed  secretary  of 
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embassyy  under  Sir  Jaoies  Gray,  at  Madrid;  and  in  July, 
1769,  on  the  recal  of  that  ambassadcnr,  was  left  ckmrgi  4eM 
4^ires  at  that  court. 

The  discussions  which  arose  between  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, relative  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  the  nio^t  serious  consequences,  afibrded  a  &vour- 
able  opporUiniijF  for  the  display  of  his  talents;  and  gave, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  an  arduous  and  delicate  ne* 
gociadon,  an  early  promise  of  that  he^ppy  naxture  of  temper, 
condliation  and  firmness,  by  which,  in  after  life^  all  his  public 
transactions  were  marked ;  and  which  enabled  him,  finally,  to 
bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  issue. 

His  services  on  this  important  occasion  were  duly  estimated 
at  home;  and,  in  1771»  he  was  nominated  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Grantham  as  ambassador. 

In  1772  he  received  the  appointment  c£  envoy  extnuxr* 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Great  Frederick 
of  Prussia;  and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin  in  thai 
<diaracter  till  1776. 

In  1777  he  married  Harriet  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Amyard,  Bart  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  accredited  envoy  exkraordinaiy 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh. 
He  remained  there  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  year  17S2. 
DuriDg  the  whole  of  this  period,  our  protracted  warfiire  with 
our  American  colonies,  and  the  distracted  state  of  out*  coun- 
cils at  home,  together  with  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  in  the  affidrs  of  Europe,  rendered  the 
situation  of  a  minister  at  that  court  one  of  extreme  delicacy 
imd  importance;  and  although  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the 
court  of  St  Peteisburgh  firom  forming  the  armed  neutrali^, 
be  mainly  ccmtribuled,  by  his  influence  and  address^  to 
divest  it  of  much  of  its  hostile  effects. 

In  1778  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  was  invested 
with  that  order  by  the  hand  of  the  empress;  who,  also,  in 
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die  fijttowing  year»  stood  godsiother  lo  bis  daughter,  who 
W9B  msHted  flftep  her  iinpenal  majesty* 

He  sat  in  parliament  during  many  years,  as  member  foft 
Ae  borough  of  Christ  Church. 

In  the  year  1784  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  ct  ambassador 
in  ordinary  to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  General ; 
and  afterwards  was  raised  to  that  of  ambassadSr-extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary. 

The  troubles  whidi,  from  the  violence  of  party,  broke  oot 
in  HoUand  in  the  year  1787,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  sagaci^  of  his  mind,  and .  the  energy  and 
decision  of  his  character.  By  his  activity  and  address,  his 
carriage  and  firmness,  during  that  arduous  and  evoitfal 
period,  he  greatly  contributed  to  defeat  the  views  of  the  revo- 
lutionary fiM^tion  in  Holland,  to  restore  die  Intimate  power 
0f  the  staddiolder,  and  to  overthrow  tfie  influence  of  France 
in  that  republic  The  immediate  advantage  which  resulted 
from  diis  favourable  change  of  aflairs  was,  be^es  those 
already  mentioned,  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

So  highly,  indeed,  were  his  services  estimated  on  thb 
occasion,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  him  permission  to 
tntrodnce  the  Plrussian  eagle,  as  an  hcmourable  augmentation 
t)0  his  arms ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  allowed  him  to  use 
Ae  molto  of  the  home  of  Nassau,  ^^  Jg  mainiiendrm*** 

At  hoHiei  his  services  were  rewarded  with  the  peerage^ 
undar  the  tide  of  Baron  Maimesbury,  of  Malmesbmy,  in  the 
eonnqr  of  Wilts,  op  the  19di  September,  1788. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  179S  his  Lordship  was  un- 
enq>loyed:  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Frendi 
vevohition.  Lord  Maimesbury  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  which  it  behoved  him  to  adopt.  The 
natural  acuteness  of  bis  mind,  aided  by  his  long  experience, 
and  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  auMed  him  to  fenn 
a  correct  notion  of  the  fiital  consecpiadces  which  must  result 
from  the  diaorganiaing  system   pursued  by   France.      His 
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dppontkm  to  it  was  fini|»  steady*  and  consistent;  nenr  allow- 
a^  hiinself  to  be  disheartened  by  ill  suocess,  nor  too  mndt 
dated  by  gbod  fortune.  His  intinuu^  with  die  Dake  of 
Portland  and  his  party,  affinnded  him  the  Bieans  of  contnbutiag 
to  efiPect  that  onion  between  them  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  enabled 
diat  great  and  patriotic  minister  to  sa^e  his  eonotry  from  the 
immediate  dangers  that  menaced  it;  and  laid  the  fonndation 
of  diat  systematic  resistance  to  French  aggressiim,  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

At  this  period  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  negociate  a  treaty 
of  subsidy  with  Prussia;  and  he  was  afterwards  accredited  to 
the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
dose  of  1794,  when  his  Lordship  recdved  his  Majesty's 
commands  to  repair  to  BrunswidE,  to  demand  in  marriage 
her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  for 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  had  the  chai^ge 
of  conducting  her  Royal  Highness  to  England. 

During  the  years  1796  and  1797  his  Lordsbq>  was  employed 
in  two  separate  negociations  for  peace  at  Paris  and  LiHe. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  caused  these  n^pjciations  to 
to  be  viewed  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anzie^;  and 
although  they  both  eventually  foiled,  the  skill  and  address 
with  which  they  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  firm  and  dignified,  yet  temperate, 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  and  which,  at  one 
tame,  in  the  course  of  the  last  of  these  n^ociations,  hdd  out 
well-founded  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  will  ever  remain  a 
proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  entmsted  to  a  more  aUa 
negociator,  or  to  one  who  could  have  better  repressed  the 
arrogance  of  a  haughty  enemy  with  mildness  and  dignity,  or 
have  upheld  the  honour  and  true  interests  of  his  country  with 
more  spirit  and  firmness. 

The  papers  laid  before  parliament  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand, on  the  rupture  of  these  nc^gociations,  will  ever  remain 
a  lasting  momunent  of  his  Lordship's  profound  views  aa  a 
statesman,  and  of  his  skill  and  address  as  a  negodator. 
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On  the  29th  December,  1800,  his  Mafesl^  w&s  pissed  to 
create  bim  Earl  of  Malmeshury  and  VisoounC  FiUiharris,  of 
Heron  Coart,  in  the  county  of  Southampton;  and  in  August, 
1807,  he  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  lieutenant  and  cuatos 
rotulorura  of  the  same  county.  His  son,  Lord  Viscount  Fitz« 
harris,  was,  at  the  same  time,  named  gOTemor  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  life. 

His  Lordship  has  acquired  a  title  to  be  ranked  amot^ 
the  literati  of  the  present  age,  by  a  splendid  edition,  in  quarto, 
of  the  works  of  bis.  father,  James  Harris,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  profound  scholars  of  his  time.  To  this  he  has 
prefixed  a  brief,  but  well-written,  life  of  the  learned  author, 
which  at  once  evinces  the  elegance  of  a  scholar  and  the 
affection  of  a  son.  This  work  was,  by  permission,  dedicated 
to  his  late  Majesty;  and  the  dedication  does  equal  honor  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

His  Lordship  departed  this  life  November  21st,  1820,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at  his  house,  in  Hill-street,  Berkdey- 
square. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  his  Lordship's  character 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 

Gifted  by  nature  with  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  he 
acquired  by  habits  of  deep  reflection,  matured  by  long  ex- 
perience, a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  his  country 
and  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  the  age.  In  all  his  public  transactions,  he  added  to  manners 
the  most  engaging,  a  deportment  the  most  dignified ;  and  to 
a  spirit  the  most  conciliating,  a  character  the  most  firm  and 
decided :  and,  above  all,  a  command  of  temper,  which  no  lan- 
guage could  ruffle,  nor  any  provocation  for  a  moment  throw 
Off  its  guard.  This  self-possession  gave  him,  on  many  im- 
portant occasions,  a  most  decided  advantage,  of  which  the 
superiority  of  his  talents  enabled  him,  not  unfirequently,  to 
avail  himself  with  the  happiest  effect.  All  his  views  were 
those  of  a  statesman,  and  all  his  wishes  were  directed  towards 
the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 
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No.  VIII. 

Mas.  INCHBALD. 

X  HIS  lady^  known  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  public  as  a 
pleasing  dramatic  writer  and  noyelist»  was  bom  at  Stanin^ 
field,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bory  St.  Edmunds, 
in  Suffolk*  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Simpson,  had  a  large 
fiuntly  of  daughters,  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty* 
Owing  to  an  unfortunate  impediment  in  her  speech,  Elizabeth, 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  went  very  little  into  society; 
but  passed  her  time  for  the  most  part  in  retirement  and  study. 

Having  lost  her  &ther  in  her  in&ncy,  she  was  left  under  the 
care  of  her  mother,  who  continued  to  manage  the  farm ;  and,  in* 
the  pleasant  seclusion  of  this  cottage  home,  Miss  Simpson  was 
presented  with  abundant  opportunities  of  gratifying  her  literary 
jwopeoaities.  So  sensibly  had  her  imagination  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  tales  of  fictitious  grief  and  happiness  she  had  met 
with  in  the  course  of  her  desultory  reading,  thtat  she  formed 
die  romantic  resolution  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  the  scene 
of  many  of  the  stories  which  had  so  powerfully  excited  her 
sympathies.  This  intention  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  meet; 
with  the  approbation  of  her  friends ;  but  so  fixed  was  her 
determination  to  accomplish  d  tout  jn-ix,  the  object  she  had  in 
view,  that  she  seized  an  o{^rtunity  of  eloping  from  her  home, 
entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  her  fiunily.  Early  one 
morning  in  February,  1772,  left  Staningfield  for  London,  and 
with  a  few  necessary  articles  of  apparel,  packed  in  a  band-box, 
walked,  or  rather  ran  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  coach  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 

This  step,  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  did  hot  augur 
very  &vourably  of  her  future  conduct  and  respectability ;  but 
the  subsequent  tenor  of  her  life  affords  additional  proof,  that 
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▼ery  admirable  results  will  often  arise  out  of  indiflhrait,  and 
even  reprehensible,  b^nnings.  On  her  arrival  in  Ixmdon, 
she  sought  a  distant  relation,  who  fived  in  the  Strand;  bttt,  on 
reaching  the  house,  was,  to  her  great  mortification,  informed  that 
she  had  retired  from  business,  and  was  settled  in  North  Wales- 
It  was  near  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t,  and  her  distress  at  thb  dis- 
i^pointment,  moved  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  whom 
she  had  made  her  enquiries,  who  kindly  accommodated  hfsr 
vridi  a  lodging.  This  civility,  however,  awakened  her  aua- 
pieions :  she  had  read  in  Clarissa  Harlowe,  of  various  modes  of 
seduction  practised  in  London,  and  feared  that  similar  intan* 
tions  were  meditating  against  her.  A  short  time  after  her 
arrival,  therefore,  observing  that  she  had  awakened  their 
curiosity,  our  young  heroine  seized  her  band4>ox,  and,  wtthout 
uttering  a  single  wcMrd,  rushed  out  of  the  hous^  and  left  them  to 
their  conjectures,  that  she  was  either  a  maniac  or  an  impostcM*. 

Miss  Simpson  (says  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  her  life  in  the 
Monthly  Mirror)  run  she  knew  not  whither;  but  bdng  much 
ftitigued  and  alarmed,  knocked  at  a  house  where  she  sow 
*  lodgings  to  let,'  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  admitted 
as  a  milliner's  apprentice^  when,  to  her  great  surprise  and  con- 
fusion, she  saw  at  her  elbow  the  tradesman  from  whose  house 
she  had  just  escaped,  and  who,  impelled  by  curiosity,  had 
followed  her.  Confounded  by  this  detection,  she  attempted 
another  escape,  but  the  door  was  locked,  and  she  was  detained 
as  an  impostor.  Sincerity  was  all  that  she  had  now  Idt,  and, 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  she  candidly  confessed  her  real  situation ; 
but  even  now  her  truth  was  doubted ;  and,  after  a  threat  of 
being  sent  to  the  watch-house,  the  fair  adventurer  was  dis^ 
missed,  and  left  again  to  wander  through  the  streets  of  Lcmdon. 

She  now  walked  where  chance  directed,  exposed  to  all  those 
insults  whidi  unprotected  females  must  expect  to  encounter.  At 
two  o'dock  in  the  morning  she  found  hersdf  at  Holbom  Bridge^ 
and  seeing  the  stage  set  off  for  York,  which  she  understood 
was  full,  she  entered  the  inn,  pretended  that  she  was  a  dis- 
ai^Kiinted  passenger,  and  solicited  a  lod^g.  Here  she  re* 
mained  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  was  tokl  that  the  York 
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Stage  vobU  Ml  dff  agawi  in  the  evening.  Thii  utdligeaoe 
htfriiig  been  delivered  widi  an  air  of  suspicaon^  which  wid 
extremely  auittifyfaig,  ahe  iouaedkitdly  took  out  all  the  money 
she  had|  to  die  hot  half*crowQ»  and  ahsolntely  paid  for  a 
journey  she  did  not  intend  to  take.  The  landlady^  now  sada* 
fied,  invited  her  to  breakfiist,  but  this  she  dedioed,  Myiag  she 
was  in  haste  toTisit  a  idation.  Thus  she  escaped  tbeeaqpense 
of  a  breakfast,  and,  on  retuniing  to  the  inn,  stated  that  her  rela* 
tion  wished  her  to  remain  in  town  a  few  days  kxiger.  By  this 
means  she  secured  her  apartmenti  and  while  she  daily  took  a 
widk  to  pnrchase  what  she  could  a£Ebrd,  it  was  supposed  by 
the  people  of  the  inn,  that  she  was  feastiog  with  her  friend ; 
but,  alas  !  at  this  time  she  feasted  not,  but  was  in  the  utmost 
distress;  so  much  so^  that  during  the  last  two  days  of  her^ 
i'esidence  at  the  inn,  she  subsisted  on  two  haUpenny  rolls,  and 
the  water  which  the  bottle  in  her  bed-room  contained  I 

During  one  of  her  daily  rambles  in  the  metropolis,  Miss 
Simpson  attracfied  the  notice  of  a  performer  at  Drury  Liaoe^ 
who,  with  some  difficulty,  learning  her  situation,  recommended 
to  her  the  stage  as  the  most  probable  means  of  suf^wrt,  and 
ofiered  to  instruct  her.  A  few  meetings  having  convinced  her 
that  his  designs  were  not  honourable,  she  prudently  declined 
ins  company,  but  determined  to  fellow  his  advice.  Accord- 
ingly, she  applied  to  Mr.  King  of  Drury  Lane,  the  manager 
of  the  Bristol  theatre,  and  having  communicated  her  infentiim 
with  much  stammering,  which  was  increased  by  her  anxiety, 
the  comedian  listened  to  the  fidr  candidate  with  natural 
astonishment.  She  rehearsed  a  part  before  him,  and  many 
whimsical  jests  have  been  related  respecting  this  interview. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  King  did  not  discourage  the  young 
•lady,  though  he  declined  to  give  her  an  engagemmt  Sbb  neott 
applied  to  Mr.  Inchbald  for  advice.  Thb  gentleman,  with 
i^hom  she  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  but  whom  slie  had 
frequendy  seen  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  introduced  her  to 
•another  performer,  who  had  purchased  a  share  of  a  country 
theatre,  and  who,  struck  with  her  beauty,  gave  her  an  imme- 
diate engagement  without  trial.     He  became  also  her  in- 
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structori  and  in  him  she  imagined  she  had  fimnda  imnd: 
but  she  soon  discovered  the  nature  of  hig  friendship.  Indig- 
nant at  tlie  dishonourable  proposals  which  he  dared  to  make 
to  her^  she  hastened  to  Mr.  Inchbald,  whose  kindness  had 
inspired  her  with  confidence,  and  informed  him  of  every  cir- 
cumstance. Afflicted  by  her  sorrow,  this  gentleman  endear- 
Youred  to  soothe  it,  and  recommended  marriage  as  her  only 
protection.  <<  But  who  would  marry  me  ?'  cried  she.  ^*  I 
would/'  replied  Mr.  Inchbald  with  warmth,  ^'  if  you  would 
have  me?"  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  would  for  ever  be  grateful."  "  And 
fcMT  ever  love  me?'  rejoined  he.  The  lady  hesitated;  but  not 
doubting  her  love,  in  a  few  days  they  were  married,  and 
thus  unexpectedly  she  became  both  a  wife  and  an  actress. 

Mr.  Inchbald  first  introduced  his  wife  on  the  stage  at 
Edinburgh,  where  she  continued  four  years,  and  performed 
the  principal  characters,  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  from  which,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  her  previous  un- 
successful attempts  had  proceeded  principally  from  natural 
impediments  and  private  prejudices.  For  one  who  could  with 
<mly  tolerable  success,  appear  at  so  early  a  period  as  a  principal 
actress,  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  intellect, 
and  no  common  insight  into  the  human  character. 

At  length  Mrs.  Yates,  who  had  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  public  &vour  in  London,  visited  Edinburgh,  and  became 
the  formidable  rival  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whom  she  is  said  to 
have  treated  with  great  incivility ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
she  and  her  husband  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  passed  two  years 
at  York. 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  health  being  now  much  impaired,  a  tour 
to  the  south  of  France  was  recommended,  and,  after  stay- 
ing abroad  about  a  year,  she  returned  with  her  husband, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Two 
years  afterwards  Mr.  Inchbald  died,  when  she  returned  to 
Ixmdon,  and  continued  to  act  for  four  years  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  She  next  visited  Dublin,  and  performed  under  Mr. 
Dalby's  management  for  some  time. 

On  quitting  the  Dublin  theatre,  Mrs.  Inchbald  returned 
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once  more  to  Covent  Garden,  where  she  continued  to  act  for 
some  years,  but  suddenly  relinquished  it,  and  remained  in 
London  ip  great  poverty  and  obscurity. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  first  began  to 
devote  her  attention  to  dramatic  composition.  Having  written 
a  comedy,  she  read  part  of  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  who,  disapproving  the  piece,  sent  it  anonymous- 
ly to  Mr.  Colman,  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket ;  and  in  his 
hands  it  remained  unnoticed  for  several  years.  Not  withstand-, 
ing  this  manifest  discouragement  in  the  outset  of  her  literary 
career,  she  continued  to  persevere,  and,  availing  herself  of  the 
rage  for  balloons,  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1784^  she  sent 
him  a  farce,  entitled  <<  The  Mogul  Tale."  This  piece  was 
read,  approved,  and  accepted.  Its  success  with  the  public 
induced  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  remind  Colman  of  the  neglect- 
ed comedy ;  on  which  he  immediately  replied,  '^  FU  go  home 
this  moment  and  read  it."  He  did  so;  and  conceiving  that  it 
would  answer  his  purpose,  gave  it  the  name  of  ^*  Fll  tell  you 
What,"  and  brought  it  out  with  deserved  success,  in  1785. 

The  prospects  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  now  began  to  assume  a 
brighter  aspect.  She  changed  her  humble  lodgings  for 
others  more  suitable  to  her  circumstances;  for  it  was  one 
great  excellence  in  the  conduct  of  this  amiable  woman,  that 
she  ever  accommodated  her  mode  of  living  to  her  means, 
preserving  always,  even  in*her  humblest  fortunes,  a  high  sense 
of  moral  dignity  and  independence. 

The  comedy  of  "  I'll  tell  you  What,"  was  soon  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character,  that  of  genteel  comedy,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  having  never  attempted  either  tragedy  or  tragi- 
comedy. 

In  1789  Mrs.  Inchbald  retired  altogether  from  the  stage, 
and  from  that  period  until  the  year  1805,  it  will  be  seen  she  was 
very  actively  employed  in  dramatic  writing.  In  1806  she  un- 
dertook to  edite  a  new  edition  of  "  The  British  Theatre,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Remarks."  This  work,  which  consists 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  plays,  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
was  published  in  twenty-five  volumes  12mo.,  between  the  years 
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1 806and  1 809.  These  were  followedby  <<  A  Collection  of  Farces" 
on  the  same  plan ;  and  ^  The  Modem  Theatre,'*  in  ten  volumes. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Inchbald  confine  hersdf  exclusively  to  dra- 
matic composition ;  she  was  equally  successful  as  a  novel  writer. 
The  pleasing  tale,  entitled  <*  Nature  and  Art,"  Mrs.  Inchbald 
has  not  thought  proper  to  designate  a  novel :  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  bdonging  to  that  class  of  writing.  The 
story  is  interesting;  the  characters  are  accurately  drawn,  and 
the  morality  unexceptionable.  The  satire  is  just,  the  language 
is  sprightly,  but  not  fantastic,  and  the  r^ections  are  serious 
without  being  affected. 

The  **  l^mple  Story,"  a  novel,  in  four  volumes,  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald, is  characterised  by  the  same  simplicity  and  spirit,  both 
as  to  style  and  manner  as  the  former ;  but  the  characters  are 
more  various,  the  passions  more  interesting,  and  the  plot  is 
more  intricate  and  surprising.  This,  beyond  doubt,  is  the 
chef  (Toeuvre  of  all  Mrs.  Inchbald's  productions ;  it  was  also 
the  favoarite  work  of  the  authoress,  which  is  not  surprising, 
since  we  are  informed  that  the  leading  incidents  of  her  own 
IMe  have  furnished  the  basis  of  some  part  of  the  story,  though 
diversified  by  numerous  peculiarities,  and  concealed  with  much 
ingenuity. 

Of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  private  character  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  speak  in  too  encomiastic  terms.  During  the  whole  period 
of  her  theatrical  engagements,  she  maintained  an  unblemished 
reputation ;  and,  although  the  incidents  of  her  early  life  have 
been  the  subject  c^  much  conversation  in  the  fashionable 
world,  yet  there  never  was  any  thing  in  her  subsequent  con- 
duct which  could  deserve  the  frown  of  even  the  most  rigid 
moralist  She  was  kind  and  benevolent  in  the  extreme,  and 
ever  ready  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
persons  of  the  first  respectability.  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Lady 
Derby  were  particularly  attached  to  her. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  died  at  a  boarding-house  at  Kensington,  on 
the  1st  of  August  1821,  where  she  had  resided  for  some  years* 
She  had  written  memoirs  of  her  life^  but  lefi  a  strict  injunc* 
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tion  tbut  ^  #bpid4  be.  dMroyed  imoDodiflldly  after  her  do- 
oe4«e.  We  kiiaw  i¥>t  bow  fiur  tbis  deske  bus  beea  complied 
wit}ir  ^^  tni9t  UM  il  hjis  not*  Such  a  work  ooHld  not  fyH 
of  t;ieMig  i»terestU9g»  although  we  are  informed  that  this  pieoer 
of  auUH-hiQgraphy  is  onlj  brought  up  to  the  period  gf  her 
arrival  in  London ;  to  that  by  fiur  the  Biost  important  pened 
of  h^  U&  is  left  without  illuttntioD.  Her  remains  were  de^ 
posited  i4  Kensington  cfaurch^yaid,  agreeably  with  her  request 
ip  her  will. 

This  will  was  regjUtered  in  the  Prerci|;ative  Court  on  the 
17th  inst.  Probate  being  granted  to  Frances  Phillips  (wife  of 
John  Phillips}  and  Geoige  Hugginss  (her  n^ew,)  the  ex«6U-> 
torsu  Her  personal  proper^  was  sworn  to  be  und^r  6000^  in 
value.  Amongst  the  legacies  are,  SOl.  to  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatrical  Fund ;  50L  to  Mrs*  Isabella  Mattocks,  late  of  that 
theatre;  100/.  to  the  testatrix's  god•da^gbt^,  Mi$9  Cummini^ 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  York ;  and  20/.  per  annum  to  a  persoif 
calling  himself  Robert  Inchbald,  the  iilegitimalie  son  of  hef 
late  husband ;.  50L  to  the  Catholic  Socielyi  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged  poor;  20/.  each  to  her  late  laundresa  and  hairdreasen, 
provided  they  shotdd  inquire  cf  her  executory  ctme^ning  her 
decease:  lOOL  to  Mr,  Taylor,  oculist,  of  the  Sun  Office,  in 
the  Strand,  &c.  ice.  The  residue  is  bequeathed  to  her  nephew 
and  piece,  George  Huggins  and  Ann  Jarrett  The  testatiix 
desired  to  be  buried  in  Kensington  church-yard,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  eleven  in  ik^  morning ;  that  three  mourq- 
ing  coaches  should  attend  her  hearse ;  and  that  mass  and  othcpr 
sacred  ceremcmies  should  be  performed^  usual  upon  the  decease 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian.  The  will  is  written  with  her 
own  hand,  and  dated  the  30th  of  April,  1821. 

The  following  character  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  Mr.  Baylor, 

editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  who  was  for  a  long  series  of 

years  intimately  a^uainted  with  her,  will  serve  as  an  apt 

Jlnale  to  this  notice,  uriiich  has  been  derived  almost  entirely 

from  the  respectaUe  pages  of  the  Monthly  Mirror. 

<<  Her  mind  had  an  original  cast,  and  her  literary  style  was 
peculiar,  terse,  pointed,  md  impressive.     By  exemplary  in 

B  B  4> 
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dostry  aii4  prudence  she  had  rawed  h^sdf  inlD  a  state  <^ 
comfortable  independence ;  but  she  had  a  liberal  heart,  and 
deprived  herself  c£  many  enjoyments,  in  order  to  provide  for 
rdations  who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance.     She  was  ani* 
mated,  cheerftd,  and  intelligent  in  conversation,  and  her  re* 
marks  were  not  taken  on  trust,  but  were  the  efifects  of  acute 
penetration.     Her  dramatic  productions  and  her  novels,  a 
*^  Simple  Story,''  and  '^  Nature  and  Art,"  show  a  deep  know^ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  those  novels  in  particular  are 
well  calculated  to  improve  it     She  was  veiy  handsome  in 
youth,  and  retained  much  of  her  beauty  and  elegance  dU  her 
death.    Those  who  did  not  know  her  real  character,  and  the 
benevolence  of  her  nature,  considered  her  prudence  as  parsi- 
mony ;  but  she  was  capable  of  the  most  generous  actions,  and, 
having  secured  her  great  object,  independence,  she  was  always 
ike  ready  friend  of  distress.   As  a  proof  that  prudence  and  not 
parsimony  governed  her  actions,  she  was  offered  a  thousand 
pounds,  by  two  different  booksellers,  for  memoirs  of  herself, 
which  she.  was  known  to  have  written,  and  which  only  extended 
to  the  period  when  she  fixed  her  residence  in  London,  but  she 
declined  both  o£krs,  conceiving  that  such  a  publication  would 
be  improper  during  her  life.     She  was  about  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  but  appeared  to  be  much  younger.    Though  beautifb! 
in  person,  and  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  the  theatrical  profession,  in  a 
provincial  career,  her  conduct  was  uniropeached,  and  unim- 
peachable, and  society  has  seldom  suffered  a  heavier  loss  tban 
in  the  death  of  this  truly  estimable  woman." 

Mrs.  InckbalcTs  publisJied  Productions  are : 

1.  Appearance  is  against  Them,  a  iarce;  8vo.  1786* 

2.  ril  tell  you  What,  a  comedy;  Svo.  1786. 

3.  The  Widow's  Vow,  a  farce;  8vow  1786. 

4.  The  Child  of  Nature,  a  play ;  8vo.  1788. 

5.  Midnight  Hour,  a  comedy;  8vo.  1788* 

6.  Such  Things  are,  a  play;  8vo.  1788* 

7.  The  Married  Man>  a  comedy ;  1789- 
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8«  Nesct-^oor  Neigfaboars,  a  comedy  ;  1791. 

9.  A  Simple  Story,  a  novel;  4  vols.  ISmo.  1791. 

10.  Every  One  has  his  Fault,  a  comedy;  8vo.  1793. 

11.  The  Wedding-Day,  a  comedy;  8vo.  1794. 

12.  Nature  and  Art,  a  novel ;  2  vols.  12mo.  1796. 

IS.  Wives  as  they  were,  and  Maids  as  th^  are ;  1797. 

14.  Lover^s  Vows,  a  play  ;  Svo.  179B» 

15.  Wise  Man  of  the  East;  Svo.  1799. 

16.  To  Marry  or  not  to  Marry,  a  comedy ;  Svo.  1805. 
17*  A  Collection  of  Rays,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 

Pre&ces;  25  vols.  12mo.  1806  — 1809. 

18.  A  Collection  of  Farces,  and   other  After-pieces ;  in 
7  vols.  12mo.  and  ISmo.  1808. 

19.  The  Modem  Theatre ;  10  vols.  12ma  1809. 
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No,  IX. 
WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  Esg. 

\\iiMJM  Haylby,  the  fri^d  and  bioscapher  of  the  amiable, 
but  too  susceptible,  Cowper»  was  the  son  of  Thooias  Hajley, 
'Esq.  of  Chichester,  wd  of  Miss  Yentos,  d^ughler  of  Colonel 
Yeates,  for  some  time  the  represeiitative  of  that  town  in  par-* 
liament  He  was  bom  at  his  paternal  home  in  October,  1745, 
and  placed  at  a  very  early  age  at  Kingston  school,  where  his 
progress  was  considerably  retarded  by  severe  and  frequent  in- 
disposition. The  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Hayley,  lest  the  health  of 
her  son  should  be  injured  by  too  close  an  attendance  to  scho- 
lastic duties,  induced  her  to  remove  him,  in  due  time,  and 
have  him  privately  instructed  under  her  own  roof.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  home^  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  distinguished 
rather  for  the  amiableness  of  hb  temper  and  disposition,  than 
for  the  vigour  or  capacitor  of  his  intellect 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  William  Hayley  was  entered  at  Tri- 
ni^  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  one  of  his  earliest  productions, 
a  song  on  the  birth  of  his  present  Majesty,  was  composed. 
Tliis  lyric,  although  somewhat  superior  to  the  trash  commonly 
put  forth  on  such  occasions,  contained  no  indication  of  genius, 
and  consequently  attracted  but  very  partial  notice.  The 
young  poet  himself  had  the  good  sense,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
to  join  his  friends  in  their  ridicule  of  this  maiden  essay.  From 
the  period  of  this  &ilure  in  his  first  attempt  to  that  of  his 
marriage,  in  1769,  an  interval  of  seven  years,  he  devoted  his 
limetocloseand  unremitting  study.  He  madehimself  acquainted 
with  the  most  improved  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
and  analysed  minutely  the  matter,  sentiments,  and  slyks  of 
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Ibe  most  celebrated  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and 
soon  became  a  perfect  master  of  the  vatious  beauties  oT  Ck)r- 
neiUe»  Radne^  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Dante,  and  Tasso.  Noi: 
was  his  attention  confined  exclusively  to  books,  he  cultivated 
a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  owing  in  part,  perhaps, 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  painter,  Romney,  and  several  other 
eminent  artists,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
statuary  and  painting  of  which  few  amateurs  can  boast* 

On  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ball,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  Mr.  Hayley  settled  in  the  metropolis,  but  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at'Eartham,  in  Sussex,  after  a  residence  in  the 
metropolis  of  about  five  years^  During  his  abode  in  London  he 
had  occasionally  sacriijced  to  the  muses,  but  was  restrainec^ 
by  the  natural  timidity  of  his  disposition,  firom  making  any  of 
his  productions  public.  On  his  return,  however,  he  seems  ta 
have  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  with  the  view  of  striving  with 
his  contemporaries  up  the  ascent  to  feme  and  popularity ;  fi>r, 
in  1 778  he  published  <'  An  Epistle  to  an  Eminent  Painter,"  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Romney.  In  this  poem  he  developed  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  art  upon  which  it  professed  to  treat 

His  <*  Essay  on  History**  appeared  in  1780,  and  bore  de- 
cisive marks  of  considerable  improvement  It  may  certainly  be 
ranked  among  the  best  of  his  minor  productions :  it  embel- 
lishes character  with  animated  description,  splendid  imagery, 
and  dignified  sentiment  Of  his  next  work,  the  ^  Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  litde  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  eulogy.  "  There  is,'* 
says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  (in  a  pleasant  little  volume^  entitled 
^  The  Feast  of  the  Poets,')  **  something  not  inelegant  or  un- 
fanciful  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hayley's  *  Triumphs  of  Temper,* 
and  the  moral  is  of  that  useful  and  desirable  description  which, 
from  its  domestic  fiuniliarity,  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  to 
be  thought  incapable  of  embellishment :  but  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  his  other  writings,  there  is  so  much  talking  by  rote,  so 
many  gratuitous  metaphors,  so  many  epithets  to  fill  up  and 
rhymes  to  fill  in,  and  such  a  mawkish  langour  of  versification, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  ridiculous  hurrying  for  a  line  or  so. 
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that  nothing  can  be  more  palling  or  tiresome.  The  worst 
part  of  Mr.  Hayley's  style  is  that  smooth-tongued,  and  over- 
wrought complimentary  style  in  addressing  or  speaking  of 
others,  which,  whether  in  conversation  or  writing,  has  always 
the  ill  fortune,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  being  suspected  of  sin- 
cerity. His  best  part  is  his  annotation.  The  notes  to  his 
poems  are  amusing  and  fiill  of  a  graceful  scholarship ;  and  two 
things  must  be  remembered  to  his  honor,  —  first,  that  although 
he  had  not  genius  enough  to  revive  the  taste  in  his  poetry,  he 
has  been  the  quickest  of  our  last  writers  to  point  out  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Italian  school  over  the  French;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  has  been  among  the  £rst  and  the  most  ar- 
dent of  them  all  in  hsuling  die  dawn  of  our  native  painting. 
Indeed,  with  the  singular  exception  of  Milton,  who  had  visited 
Italy,  and  who  was  such  a  painter  himself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  honor  of  all  our  poets,  great  and  small,  that  they 
have  shewn  a  just  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  sister  art ; 

*  And  felt  a  brother's  longing  to  embrace 
At  the  least  glimpse  of  her  resplendent  face.* 

It  would  appear,  from  some  specimens  in  his  notes,  that  Mr.  Hay- 
ley  would  have  cut  a  more  advantageous  figure  as  a  translator 
than  as  an  original  poet.  I  do  not  say  he  would  have  been 
equal  to  great  works ;  for  a  translator,  to  keep  any  thing  like  a 
pace  with  his  origmal,  should  have  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
or^nal  spirit;  but  as  Mr.  Hayleyis  by  no  means  destitute 
4»f  the  poety  the  thoughts  of  another  might  have  invigorated 
him,  and  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  superior  to  sudi 
rhymers  as  Hoole,  for  instance,  who  with  the  smallest  preten- 
sions in  their  own  persons,  think  themselves  qualified  to  trans- 
late epics.  In  the  notes  to  his  ^^  Essays  on  Epic  Poetry," 
there  is  a  pleasing  analysis,  with  occasional  versions  of  twenty 
or  thir^  lines  of  the  Aurancana  of  Alonzo  d'Ercilla,  and.  in 
the  same  place  is  a  translation  of  the  three  first  cantos  of 
Dante,  which,  if  far  beneath  the  mf^estic  simplici^  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  at  least  for  spirit  as  well  as  closeness  much  above  the 
mouthing  nonentities  which  have  been  palmed  upon  us  of  late 
years  for  that  wonderful  poet'* 
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In  17SS»  Mr.  Hayley  publisbed  his  <^  Esvay  on  E4>ie 
Poetry."  The  most  &stidbus  critic  must  allow  it  to  afford 
numerous  evideaoes  of  industrious  investigation  and  correct 
taste.  This  is  the  only  praise  to  which  it  can  aspire.  The 
style,  on  the  whole,  is  too  loose  and  indefinite,  which  happens 
rather  unfortunately  in  a  work  destined  to  instruct  others  in 
the  art  of  poetical  composition. 

We  cannot  do  belter  than  to  record  the  origin  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  intimacy  with  Cowper  in  his  own  words : 

**  To.  Milton  I  am  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  what  I 
must  ever  regard  as  a  signal  blessing,  —  the  friendship  of  Cow- 
per I  The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling  a  litde  on  the 
circumstances  which  often  lead  me  to  repeat  those  sweet  verses 
of  my  friend  on  the  casual  origin  of  our  most  valuable  at* 
ftadunents: 

*  Mysterious  are  his  ways  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour,  , 

When  minds,  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more. 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  supremely  wise. 
That  guides  and  governs  our  affections 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connections.' 

**  Hiese  charming  verses  strike  with  particular  force  en  my 
heart  when  I  recollect,  that  it  was  an  idle  endeavour  to  make 
ns  enemies  which  gave  rise  to  our  intimaqr,  and  that  I  was  pro- 
videntially ccmducted  to  Weston,  at  a  season  when  my  pre* 
sence  there  afforded  peculiar  comfort  to  my  affectionate  friend 
under  the  pressure  of  a  domestic  i#iction,  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  his  very  tender  spirits.  , 

*^  The  entreaty  of  many  persons  whom  I  wished  to  oblige^ 
had  engaged  me  to  write  a  life  of  Miltqn,  before  I  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  my  work  could  interfere  with,  the  pro- 
jects of  any  man;  but  I  was  soon  suiprised  and  concerned  to 
hear  that  I  was  represented  in  a  newqraper  as  the  antagonist 
of  Cowper. 

^*  I  immediiMidy  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  our  cor- 
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ftspondl&n<0t  icon  endeared  us  to  elMsh  othef  in  ri6  obnittaa 
degree.  The  series  of  his  letters  to  me  I  value  not  only  as 
memorials  of  a  most  dear  and  honorable  fijendship,  tmt  *s 
«iquisite  examples  of  espistolarf  excelkmoe/' 

Of  his  interootttse  with  Hurley,  Cowper  thus  speaks  in  one 
ef  his  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh;  ^  My  correspondence  with 
Hayley  proceeds  briskly,  and  is  very  aflfectionate  on  both 
sides*  I^escpect  him  here  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish 
heardly,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a  meet* 
mg.  I  have  promised  him,  indeed,  that  he  shall  find  us  alone^ 
but  you  are  one  of  the  fiunily.'' 

'  In  May,  1722,  Mr«  Hayley  paid  die  promised  visit  to  his 
friend  at  Weston.  **Ottr  meeting,  (says  he,)  so  singidmiy 
produced,  was  a  soorce  of  reciprocal  delist;  we  looked 
cheerfully  forward  to  the  unclouded  enjoyment  of  many  social 
and  literary  hours. 

**  My  host,  though  now  in  his  sixty*first  year,  appeared  as 
happily  exempt  from  all  the  infirmities  of  advanced  life,  as 
firiendship  could  wish  him  to  be;  and  his  more  dderly  com- 
panion, not  materially  oppressed  by  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
discovered  a  benevolent  alertness  of  character  that  seemed  to 
promise  a  ccmtinuance  of  their  domestic  comforL  Thdr  re- 
cqrtion  of  me  was  kindness  itself.  I  was  enchanted  to  find 
fliat  the  manners  and  conversation  of  Ck)wper  resenMed  his 
poetry, — diarming,  by  nnaflected  elegance  jmd  the  graces  of  a 
benevolent  spirit.  I  looked  with  alfectionate  vmieration  <m 
die  lacfy,  who^  having  devoted  her  life  and  fbrtune  to  thb  ser- 
vice of  this  tender  and  sublime  genius,  in  watdiingover  him 
with  maternal  vigiluice  through  many  years  of  the  darkest 
calamity,  appeared  to  me  now  enjoying  a  reward  justly  diie  to 
the  noblest  exertions  of  friendship,  in  contemplating  the  health 
and  the  renown  of  the  poet,  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve. 

<^The  pleasure  I  derived  from  a  perfect  view  of  the  virto^ 
the  talents,  and  the  domestic  enjoyments  of  Cowpet*,  was  sud- 
denly overcast  by  the  darkest  and  roost  painful  anxiety* 

^  After  passing  our  mornings  in  social  ^tudy,  we  usUaUy 
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iifillMd  Ml  tagitfattr«fc;iMii.  Ill  retnmiigfrfltaimitflF'Mr 
iMnliles,  aroaod  tke  pledlMit  vSlage  of  Wettoiir  we  w«j»  in«t 
by  Mn  Orefttkoad^  an  aoeompliUidl  mkusleB  of  the  €bBp^» 
iriK>  reades  at  Nev(Hirt  PagMll,  and  whfitti  Cowper  dodrflbed 
to  ne  in  terms  of  oordiai  esteem. 

^^  He  came  forth  to  meet  itt  as  we  diew  near  tbe  haaa^  tad 
it  was  soon  visible,  from  his  coimtenaxice  and  manner,  thatite 
had  ill  news  toimpart.  After  the  most  lander  prepdratton  litat 
fiiendship  coidd  devise^  he  infiirmed  Ckmper  that  Mfb.  Unwin 
was  under  the  immediate  pressmre  of  a  paralytic  stroke^ 

^  Mj  agitated  friend  rushed  to  the  sight  of  the  Sttflfarer^  he 
leUimed  to  me  in  a  state  that  alarmed  me  in  the  highest  de* 
gree  for  his  Acuities*  His  first  speech  to  me  was  wHd  in  the 
esUreme :  my  answer  would  appear  little  kssso^  but  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  predominant  fimcy  of  my  onhappy  friend,  and^ 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  produced  an  instantaaeotui 
cafan  in  his  troubled  mind. 

<^  From  that  moment  he  rested  on  my  friendship,  with  such 
mild  and  cheecftd  confidence,  that  his  aiiectioiiate  spirit  i^ 
garded  me  as  sent  providentially  to  siqiport  him  in  a  season  of 
the  severest  afflicdon. 

>  ^  A  very  fortunate  inddent  miabled  me  to  dieer  htm  by  a 
little  show  of  medical  assbtance,  in  a  form  that  was  highly 
beneficial  to  his  torapassioaate  mind,  whatever  his  redl  lniB<* 
ence  might  b^  on  tbe  pakied  limbs  of  our  interesting  patiett. 
.  <*  Having  formerly  provided  myself  with  anelectrical  appa^ 
ratus,  for  the  purpose  of  implying  it  mediemally  to  couiiteraet 
^continual  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  I  had  osedit 
occasionally  (for  many  years)  in  tr3ring  to.  rdieve  Tariotts  ma« 
ladies  in  my  rustic  neighbours ;  often,  indeed,  with  no  anecess^ 
but  now  and  then  with  the  happiest  eflbct  I  wished  toitty 
this  powerfiil  remedy  on  the  present  occasion;  and  enqnirod 
most  eagerly  if  the  villbge  of  Weston  could  produce  an  dec* 
trical  machine*  It  was. hardly  to  be  e^^pected;  but  it  so 
happened,  that  a  worthy  inhaUtant  of  Weston  poteessed  ex* 
acdy  sudi  an  a{qpAratQs  as  we  wanted,  which  he  had  partly 
constructed  himself. 

^  This  good  man,  (Mr«  Sad^V)  ^^  absent  from  the  village, 
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batim  wife^M  wImms  itelief  the  apparatus  had  been  origuutUij 
fermed^  moit  ceadily  lent  it  to  her  fiiflEsriqg  neighbour.  Wilh 
thtfl  seasonflible  aid^  seconded  by  mediciaes,  probably  mom 
efficaciottSi  fixxm  a  plgrnciaa  of  oonsuminate  skill  and  benevo* 
laice,  united  to  the  most  fascinating  manners,  whom  I  was 
then  so  happy  as  to  reckon  in  die  list  of  my  living  fnends, 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  gradually  restored." 

A  faw  days  after  this  drcumstance  Mr.  Hayley  returned 
home  to  his  elegant  residence  at  Eartham.  The  gronnds  of 
this  pleasant  seat  were  all  hud  out  under  his  own  superintend- 
anee,  and  affi>rd  an  evidence  that  he  was  as  well  acqiminted 
with  practical  as  theoretical  gardening.  To  direiBify  the 
scenes  he  used  to  pass  some  of  his  time  at  Feli^niy  near 
Bognor,  where  he  had  also  erected  a  beautifid  cottage,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  his  son  the  boiefit  of  searbathii^ 
whose  long  declining  state  of  health  was  the  cause  of  greiM; 
affliction  to  him.  His  care,  however,  was  unavailing;  for  hia 
promising  child  died  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Earfy  in  August,  179S,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  visited 
their  fiiend  at  Eurtham.  We  shall  give  Mr.  Hayley's  own 
account  of  the  meeting: 

(<  Providence  conducted  the  two  interesting  travellers  (Cow- 
per and  Mrs.  Unwjn)  very  safely  to  my  retreat  The  delights 
that  I  enjoyed  in  prmnoting  the  health  and  dieerfulness  of 
guests  so  dear  to  me,  in  sharing  the  high  gratification  of 
Cowper^s  society,  with  my  old  sympathetic  fiiend,  Romney. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  memorable 
period  that  Cowper  passed  under  my  roo^  because  a  few  of 
his  letters,  written  to  different  firiends,  while  he  was  with  nic^ 
will  soffidendy  describe  the  beneficial  effect  which,  the  beau- 
ttfid  scenery  of  Sussex  very  visibly  prodoced  on  his  health  and 
spirits.  I  fear  not  the  imputation  of  vani^,  for  inserting  the 
vivid  praise  of  my  friend  of  the  spot  I  inhabited,  — for  I  nofw 
inhabit  it  no  more:  and  if  I  ever  had  any  such  vanity,  it  must 
have  perished  with  the  darling  child  for  idiom  I  wished  to  em* 
beUkh  and  preserve  the  scene  that  Cowper  has  so  higUy 
recommended. 

<<  The  tender  partiality  which  this  most  feeling  friend  had 
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CMMMired  ftnr  me,  vemiatei  him  not  a  Vnik  paribl  to  wlnttrer 
engaged  his  thoughts  aa  mine.  Many  endeMriBg  Biafka  of 
aiieh  partiifity  oooorred  dmiiig  hia  MsUenoe  at  Eardiam  $  bilt 
the  one  which  gratified  me  most  I  caiiiiol;  ferbear  to  mcnthniy 
I  mean  the  very  street  condescensiim  with  which  he  admitted 
to  his  friendship  and  confidenee  the-  child  to  n^om  I  havis 
alluded,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  eleven  years,-  whose  rare  eariy 
talents,  and  rarer  modesty,  endeared  him  so  moch  to  Cowper 
that  he  allowed  and  invited  him  to  criticise  hb  Homer. 

<<  Homer  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  oor  attention 
while  G>wper  resided  at  Eartham.  The  morning  hours  that 
we  could  bestow  upon  books,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  a  com-* 
plete  revisal  and  correction  of  all  die  translations  whidi  my 
firiend  had  finished  from  the  Latm  and  Italian  poetry  of 
Milton;  and  it  was  generally  our  pastime,  after  dinner,  to 
amuse  ourselves  in  executing  a  rapid  metrical  version  of  *  An- 
dreinis  Adamo.'  But  the  constant  care  whidi  the  ddicate 
health  of  Mrs.  Unwin  required,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
us  to  be  very  assiduous  in  study,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
studies  was  to  promote  and  share  that  most  singulttrand  most 
exemplary  tenderness  and  attention  with  which  Cowper  inces- 
santly laboured  to  counteract  eveiy  uifirmity,  bodily  and 
mental,  with  which  sickness  and  age  had  conspired  to  load 
this  interesting  guardian  of  his  afflicted  Kfe.'' 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Cowper  describes  the  pleasur^gronnds 
at  Eartham  as  *'  occupying  three  sides  of  a  hill,  lofty  enough 
to  command  a  view  of  the  sea,  whldi  skirts  the  horiaon  to  a 
length  of  many  miles,  wHh  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  inland  scene  (continues  Cowper)  is  equally  beantifiil, 
consisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated,  and  in- 
closed by  magnificent  hills  clothed  with  wood/' 

In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Hayley  paid  his  second  visit  to 
Weston.  He  found  his  fiiend  Cowper  in  good  health,  and 
enlivened  by  the  society  of  his  young  kinsman,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  another  of  his  fiivourite  fiiends  (the  late  Mr.  Rose).  Mr« 
Hayley  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  prevail  npon 
Cowper  to  accompany  him  to  Lord  Spencer's,  at  Althorpe, 
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where  Gibl^ii  was  then  upcp  a  vijiLt;  he  i^ras,  therefore^  com- 
pelled to  go  alone.  On  his.  return,  Ck>wper  entreated  hii% 
with  great  warmth,  to  rem^n  at  Weston,  apd  engage  with 
^him  in  a  regular  and  complete  revisal  of  his  Homer.  With 
this  request,  he  found  it.  impossible  to  comply.  He  left  Wes- 
ton in  Novemb^.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  distress^ 
ing  illness  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Hayley  passed  a  short  time  at 
Weston  in  the  April  following.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  feelings  during  this  melancholy  visit : 

^<  Although  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  acquainted  with  afflic- 
tion in  a  variety  of  shapes,  I  hardly  ever  felt  the  anguish  of 
sympathy,  with  an  afflicted  friend,  in  a  severer  d^ree  than 
during  the  few  weeks  that  I  passed  with  Cowper  at  this  season 
of  his  sufferings.  The  pain  that  I  endured  from  this  sym- 
pathy,  was,  I  believe,  very  visible  in  my  features,  and  it  ob- 
tained for  me,  from  his  excellent  accomplished  neighbours, 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay,)  the  most  delicate  and  endearing 
attention.  Indeed,  as  my  own  health  had  been  shattered  by 
a  series  of  troubles,  it  would  probably  have  sunk  utterly  under 
the  pressure  of  this  distressing  scene,  had  not  some  comforts 
of  a  very  soothing  nature  been  providentially  blended  with  the 
calamities  of  my  friend. 

^^  After  devoting  a  few  weeks  to  Weston,  I  was  under  a 
painfrd  necessity  of  forcing  myself  away  from  my  unhappy 
friend,  who,  though  he  appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  my 
socieQT}  expressed  extreme  reluctance  to  let  me  depart.  I 
hardly  ever  endured  one  hour  more  dreadfully  distressing 
than  the  hour  in  which  I  left'  trim;  yet  the  anguish  of 
it  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  I  been  conscious 
that  h^  was  destined  to  years  of  this  dark  depression,  and  that 
I  should  see  him  no  more.  I  still  hoped,  from  the  native  vir 
jgpui  of  his  frame,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  struggled  through 
longer  fits  of  this  c^xessive  malady,  his  darkened  mind  would 
yet  emerge  fr*om  this  ealamitous  eclipse,  and  shine  forth  again 
with  new  lustre.  These  hopes  were  considerably  increased  at 
A  subsequent  period;  but  alas!  they  were  delusive;  for,  al- 
though he  recovered  sufficient  command  of  his  faculties  to 
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write  a  few  occasional  poems»  and  to  retoudi  his  Homer,  yet^ 
the  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery  was  never  realised.  I  had 
oehdd  the  poet  of  unrivalled  genius,  the  sympathetic  firiend, 
and  the  delightful  companion,  for  the  last  time.'* 

The  private  life  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Hayley  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  panegyric.  From  his  earliest  introduction  into 
society f  he  i^i^as  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  manners^ 
the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and  the  independence  of  his 
mind.  An  uniform  friend  to  virtue  and  talents,  he  has,  in 
many  instances,  rescued  innocaice  from  distress,  and  merit 
from  penury. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Collins,  the  poet,  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  was  designed,  and  the  epitaph  written, 
by  Mr.  Hayley,  who  was  a  very  liberal  subscriber  towards  its 
erection.  ^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  retired  to  Felp^ 
ham,  where  he  died  November  11th,  1820. 

T%e  fcUauaing  isj   we  believe^  a  correct  list  of  Mr.  Hca^s. 
Productions : 

1.  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  an  Eminent  Painter,  (the  late  Mr. 
Romney);  4to.  1778. 

2.  Epistle  to  Admiral  Keppel ;  4to.  1778. 

S.  Epistle  to  a  Friend  on  the  Death  of  John  Thornton, 
Esq.;  4to.  1780. 

4.  Essay  on  History,  in  Three  Epistles  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
Esq.;  4to.  1780. 

5.  Ode  inscribed  to  John  Howard;  4to.  1781. 

6.  The  Triumphs  of  Temper,  a  poem ;  4to.  1781. 

7.  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry ;  4to.  1782. 

8.  Plays;  4to.  1784. 

9.  Poems  and  Plays ;  6  vols,  crown  8vo» 

10.  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Moral  Essays  on  Old 
Maids,  by  a  Friend  to  the  Sisterhood;  3  vols.  8vo.  1785. 

11.  Occasional  Stanzas,  written  at  the  Request  of  the  Revo- 
lution Society ;  4to.  1788. 

12.  Dialogues,  containing  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Lives, 
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Characters,  and  Writings  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Dr.  John- 
son; 4to.  1786. 

13.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  4to.  1795. 

U.  The  Life  of  Milton,  originally  prefixed  to  Boydell's 
to'agnificent  edition  of  his  poetical  works;  4to.  1796. 

15.  A  Poetical  Essay  on  Sculpture,  in  a  Series  of  Episdes 
to  John  Flaxman;  4to.  1809. 

16.  Life  and  Posthumous  Works  of  William  Cowper; 
8  vols.  4to.  180S-4.  2d.  edit  4  vols.  8vo. 

17-  The  Triumphs  of  Music;  4to.  1805. 

18.  Ballads  founded  on  Original  and  Curious  Anecdotes, 
relating  to  the  Instinct  and  Sagacity  of  Animals ;  sHiall  8vo. 
1805. 

19.  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  Cowper;  4to.  1806-. 

20.  Life  of  George  Romney,  Esq. ;  4to.  1809. 

21.  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  translated  into 
English  Verse;  and  a  Fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  Paradise 
Lost,  by  Cowper ;  4to,  1808. 

22.  An  edition  of  the  Select  Poems,  by  the  late  John  Davies 
Morgan  of  Bristol ;  crown  8vo.  1810. 

23.  Three  Plays,  with  a  pre&ce,  including  Dramatic  Ob- 
servations on  the  late  Lieutenant*GenaraI  Burgoigne;  Svo. 
1811. 
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No.  X. 
THOMAS  HARRIS,  Esq. 

LATE   MANAGER    AND   PROPRIETOR   OF  OOYSNT-OARDBK  ' 

TKEATHX.  .1 

Xhe  life  of  this  gentleman  comprises  a  most  important  em  in 
the  annals  of  the  drama  of  Foigland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harris  was  bom  in  1749;  and,  after  recei?inff 
a  good  classical  education^  was  brought  up  by, his  £|ther» 
who  appears  to  hare  been  engaged  in  considerable  merc^tUf 
speculations,  to  assist  hun  in  an  extensive  line  of  busijae^eu 
Commercial  pursuits,  whatever  daims  the  recommendatigaof 
a  parent  mi^t  have  given  them  upqn  his  attention,;  werc^ 
however,  by  no  means  congenial  with  the  natural  bent  of  his 
inclinations*  ^ 

The  theatre  was,  perhaps,:  in  the  fullest  blaze  of  its  lustre  aofl 
gbry  about  the  time  that  young  Harris  was  preparing  to  (ij|) 
the  respectable  station  in  society  of  a  British  merchant  Gaxr 
tick  and  his  satellites  were  then  in  the  zeni^  of  their  repuf 
tation,  and  the  subject  of  the  present  notice .  was  preciseljf  at 
that  age  when  the  magic  of  such  a  constellation  wact  ijdo^ 
likely  to  interest  his  £uicy  and  engage  his  attention.  r 

Desirous  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  .tl^ 
heroes  whose  histrionic  achievements  bad  afforded  him  ^sKf 
much  gratification,  young  Harris  became,  from  an  alsK^ 
nightly  visitor  of  their  public  exhibitions,  a  frequ^ter  of  their 
private  societies.  Tom's  Coffee-house  and  the  Shakspeare 
Tavern  were  the  principal  phices  of  resort  of  the  most  cete^ 
brated  performers  of  the  day ;  and  to  these  haunts  our  einbTy9 
manager  occasionally  r^Mured,  with  the  hope  of  obtai/iing  afi 
introduction  to  the  individuals  of  whose  talents  he  had  con- 
ceived no   exalted  an  opinion.      Opportunities   were  soon 
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8ft>rded  him;  and  in  proportjon  as  his  acquaintanoe  with  the 
sons  of  Thespis  increased^  his  zeal  and  attendan  to  his  oon- 
merdal  oonoenus  whidi  had  hitherto  been  indefiuigabl^ 
relaxed;  until  his  rag^  for  the  diversions  of  the  theatre 
absolutdy  absorbed  everjr  other  consideration,  and  he  finally 
rdinquished  the  most  advantageoas  mercantile  prospects  in 
order  to  embark  his  whole  property  in,  and  devote  his  entire 
attention  to»  the  drama.  Accordingly,  in  1768,  Mr.  Harris 
contracted  with  the  executors  of  Jcltm  Rich  for  the  purchase 
of  Ciovent  Garden  theatre^  for  the  sum  of  60,000/.,  a  measure 
sdfficiendy  bold  and  extraordinary  in  a  young  man  who  had 
not  completed  his  one  and  twentieth  year.  Soon  after  Ihe 
purdiase,  however,  Mr.  Harris  was  induced  to  invite  some 
well-known  colleagues  to  share  the  labours  and  fortunes  of 
his  enterprize.  His  auxiliaries  were  Messrs.  Colman,  Ru- 
therford, and  Powell.  The  first,  to  great  learnings  superadded 
a  passion  for  the  stage  that  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  at  once 
proprietor,  author,  and  manager;  a  passion  which  made  him 
sacrifice,  and,  trith  much  more  temerity  than  Mr.  Harris  had 
done^  very  ample,  and,  indeed,  very  Olustrious  dependencies. 
The  last  of  this  memorable  trio  brought  with  him  a  genius, 
which^  when  kqpt  in  due  subjection,  and  not  turned  fimn  its 
natural  course,  was  calculated  to  make  even  Garrick  himself 
totter  on  his  throne  of  Thespian  supremacy. 

Partnership  in  wit,  and  the  ingenious  arts  (says  the  au- 
thor of  notice  of  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Public  Characters  •  for 
1802 — S,)  is  periiaps  less  likdy  than  any  odier  to  hold  long 
together.  As  a  proof  of  v^ich,  it  is  a  very  carious  fwtj  that 
on  thb  difiidence  of  his  own  judgment,  and  this  submission 
to  the  apprdiensions  of  his  fiiends,  Mr.  Harris  neariy  in- 
vdved  the  ruin  of  die  theatre ;  and  although  few  people  could 
write  so  well  as  Colman,  or  perform  so  well  as  Powell;  and' 
althou^  Rutherford  and  Harris  wafe  alike  sensible  of  the 
claims  and  talents  of  both  these  coadjutors,  no  brilliant  su^ 
cess  attended  the  house,  nor  could  any  business  be  carried  on 

•  Hw  late  Mr.  Vrm. 
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with  thai  prompt  deotsioii  and  tfndiinde^'' spM  tieeessaly  ^•- 
gfttit- designs  and  adequofte  ekeitioB^  until  Sffr.  Harris  had^ 
bought  out  two  of  his  colleagues,  and  found  himsrif  in  the- 
ftee  and  imcontroled  exercise  ef  his  own  exodilent  judg- 
ment in  the  oonduct  c^  the  whole*     In  the  purchase;  of  the ' 
Glares  of  Powell  and  Cobnan,  Mr.  Harris  was  mateii^jr. 
asfflsted  bjr  the  late  Thomas  Longman,  £sq.     The  theatre 
was  before  an  unwieldy  eonoem  under  die  influelkce  of  too' 
many  masters;  and  the  heads  of  great  houses  ar-  teldom  in' 
sudi  union  as  to  prodnce,  from  a- consent  in  the  parts, 'a' 
completaness  in  the  whole.     Some  oppotition  of  authority,  or-' 
somecbsh  of  interest  or  opkrion,  is  constailtly  happening  to 
elog  the  wheeb  of  that  machine  whhdi  should  always  be  hqpt  * 
in  harnonioiiis  aaofvnieiit.    It  was  now 

*'  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.'*  . 

A  single  judgment,  and  that  sound,  was  now  alone  to  be* 
ooosultsd,  and  tfaegeneval  inipin9relnent  of  the  drain$,  irith  ^ 
a  arind  disposed  toeiioonrage^  the  ^euius  wihieh  he  had  -the' 
iKsolHKBstf  to  discover,  joined  to  an  elegant  daasieal  taste,  and- 
a  most  liberal  disdain  of  expense  on  every  puUid  oceasidn,' 
with  an  uno(Mninon«  degree  of  readhiess  and  adiri^  to  avaU 
himself  of  local  as  wdl  as  petihanent  oligects,  has  4uUy  shown' 
bis  oon^ietency  for  the  undertaking.  By  tiiese  means  he  not' 
only  gmtified  die  taste  of  the  pablif,  but  so  effiietaally  and* 
invariaUy  secured  its  gt>od.iAil]9  dut  no  distmbans^  ever  taak^ 
pbwe  at  his  theatte^  fr^om  his  irst  taking  die  nmiiagement  to 
the  period  of  his  iies^nalion  of  it  This  wise,  manly,  and 
napectahle  condnst  on  dra  part  of  Mn.Khrris,  not  oid^ 
seemed  him  the/ steadfiust  paittonage  of. the  late-king;  bul^ 
being  coupled  widi  a  zealous  and  wnshakeii*  loyal^,  warmly 
attached  onr  late  amiaUe  mdnaech  to  lus  interests  -^  a  icircnm*' 
stance  that  ooiddnot  fiul  of.  proving  highly  advantageous  to 
the  property.  {        .   : 

About  the  ye«r. 1790,  Mr.  Hands  nominated' Mr.  Lewis- 
acting  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  thus  relieved  himself 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Herculean  labour  he  had  so  long 
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aii^  so  ably  raMinedf  He  mU  diU  Mpaoialile  parfiMnaor 
tffoJtwelfths  of  die  tfieftlra»  which  Mr.  h^ums  «ftenraMb  tnuMK 
fitmdloMr.^MBKeiiihie.  MMite.Mftnind8l«aiMi.Whil^ 
who  had  manhd  th«  daagfitars  of  Powell»  h^  one  quarler  of. 
the  propwty.  between  thenar  wbkh  on  tbeir  demise  was  b^ 
queelhed  to  theur  widows. 

In  his  public  capftcity>  Mr*  Hams  was  of  coOrse  btoii^ 
in  contact  with  the  most  celehrated  diaiactors  of  his  tune*  U 
would  be  digressing  too  fiur  firom  our  immedia<o  olijeot  weva 
we  to  entear  inlo  a  detail  of  the  extended  oomiectioiis  of  a 
gentleman  plaoedid  a,  predieament  so  likely  to  enlai^  the 
cpjEcle  of  his  acquajotanoet  as  Mr<  Haxris  was  in  .his  situatiea 
of  member  of  Covent  Garden  theatse^  We  shonld,  however^ 
be  guilty  of  culpable  n^Ugence  wele  we  toonitBieBlaefUii^  that 
to  the  early  intimacy  of  Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  the 
puUic  is  indebted  indirectly  for  most  of  the  invaluable  dra- 
matic pfodttcdens  of  tbiU  unmmal  genins*  It  was  at  thsi 
eptrealy  of  Mr.  H«  that  SSieridan  wan  fiest  induoed  to  tma 
bb  attrition  t6  die  st^^e.  Those  admixaUel  eamadies)  the 
Dttcpna  and  the  Rivals^  weie  bdth  brongfat  out  al  CoMBt 
Oardm  dnribg  Mr*  Uuim^s  mensgementt 

These  twogentlanea,  in  the  pragmas  of  thsir  comiaGiioii 
with  each  otheiv  endeavoiuped  to  estabiidi  a  fiiendl^  feeiaqg 
between  the  rivid  tibeafttes  of  Covent  Gaiden  and  Dnuy  Lane* 
They  thoo^t  itiio  way  ^ecessary^  eidier  for  cbefar  pmale  m- 
terests  or  Aoae^^of  the  paWc,  that  the  ancient  system  of 
jealomy  and^hostiHtf  shottU  sny  longer  pvevail;  but  thatm 
general  interconiiee  of  libehd'  enanJatiop,  oonesponding  witk 
die  generous  sentiments  they  themsebres  icninrtainedy  migfat 
be  established.  Accorduigly  tlicy  attaiq|ed  widl  tfaor  respeo* 
dve  partnas  for  their  mutual  mid  joint  mtetest*  Thsy  pnz^ 
chased  the  Openi'  House  alsd  omjohitfy,  by  wUeh  union  their 
property  as  well  as  dieir  persons  appeared  fcr  a  eonsldendife 
time  inseparable.  The  decided  part  irfueh  IMieridan  took  in 
politads,  soon  oseaisicniednn almost  total. dniaion  of  dieir  in- 
terests, but  not  so  with  their  friendshqp;  and  dieirmntnalgood 
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m  M(dk  of  their  tbeBtves  after  this  aqNuratioa  refla^to. 
ike  higfaatt  credit  upon  both. 

Besides  his  intimacy  with  Sl^ridaiiy  Mr.  Harris  xnaiBtaiaed 
fcr  five  and  twenQr  years  a  coDstant  interomirse  with  that 
fiuher  of  the  modem  stage,  Macklb;  and  it  is. for  ever  to  be 
remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in  coigiinclion  with  his  fiieoA 
Mr.  Pefaaer»  the  Ute  member  lor  Bath,  he  set  on  foot  and 
liieraHy  contribated  to  the  sabscriptioa  which  provided  a  con^ 
fiwtaUe  subsistence  for  the  Later  years  of  that  eztraordiiiary 


In  17M^  Covent  Garden  theatre  wa^  at  a  oonsidemUe  ex>- 
pence  to  the  proprietors,  enhurged,  and  the  pciees  of  admissioii 
necessarily  incvsased*  On  this  occasion  a  good  deal  c^  op^ 
positidn  was  wiaaifatted  by  the  audtenoa,  which  was,  how* 
ever,  silenced  by  a  singular  incident  Mrs.  We^  a  xa^ 
markaUy  lai^  woman,  having  to' say  in  her  part,  *^JwiUb$ 
heard;*  the  andianoe  burst  into  roars  of  langhterj  aodt  £»« 
ton^ely  ftr  Ae  i^anager,  retained  Aeir  good  humour  nptil 
the  coitain  fi^«  ^  After  which  Q(»  fiirther  qpp^silHm  waa 


Garrick  and  Mr*.  Hants  were  in  the  early  part  of  their 
aeqiBaintanGe  exGeedi^i^  shy  of  each  tirtber,  but  they  soon 
grew  intimiiris  and :a  lasting  friendship  ^fcllowejd.  The  isir^. 
ration  of  the  long  series,  of  ponflicts  tt^^  were  winged  betwi|4: 
Mesttrs.  I^arris  aqd  Cqlman.  w^nild  answer,  no  good  ppxpose. 
It  is  enough  to  mentjpii,  that  all  epumofity.  waf  entirely  done 
away  with  Area  year^t  piwioui;  to.thej^lor  mentioni^  g^- 
tieman's«%uittingthe|M!9p^r^.wdagaod  understanding  was 
«e-eataUiahed  hetwem  thtfa  up  to  the  period  of  his  deiceasfer 
If  Mr«  Harris  was  for  the  tiane  warm  in  his  resentment^  bar 
was  by  no  mfoans  difficult  to  appaase;-  and  he  never  appeared 
to  Ipreater  aAranlsge  than  in  his;  dispute  on  a  partiG^l^.occar 
wm .  with  some  of  the  jvmc^ial  paifiirmeSB  of  Covent  Oai^den^ 

The  pfQprietor4>f  a  theatre  hasan  undoubM  light  to  with* 
hold  bis.  countenance  ftoQithe  4B8satisfied  p^oimers^  wha 
eadearamr  to  compass,  d^ac  ol^jact  by  cabal  and  coospiraqK- 
It  has  been  justly  obaerved  that  the  go^emmenit  of  a  theatre 
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must  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors^  and  not  in 
those  of  the  actors^  who  are  bound  by  tfadr  articles  of  agree- 
ment to  consult  the  interests  of  the  theatre^  and  the  reason- 
able wishes  of  the  manager.  The  idea  that  an  actor  has  a 
right  to  enjoy  a  peculiar  cast  of  character,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd,  and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
results  to  the  interests  of  the  drama.  This  is,  however,  so 
entirely  the  case  at  the  present  day,  that  a  play  stands  bat 
Btde  diance  of  being  put  in  rehearsal  unless  each  of  the  pep* 
formers  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  character  assigned  him* 
Hence  the  manifest  depreciation  of  dramatic  literature.  Hie 
necessity  of  producing  several  striking  dramatis  persona,  in 
a  modem  piece,  in  order  that  every  actor  may  be  accom- 
modated with  a  part  likely  to  meet  his  approbation,  is  the 
reason  why  so  little  interest  attaches  to  many  of  our  modem 
tragedies.  Instead  of  concentrating  the  whole  force  of  hia 
genius  in  one  living  stream  of  pathos  and  poetry,  a  writer  has 
at  the  present  time  to  drivel  away  his  strength  in  a  doBen 
paltry  rills.  He  must  introduce  into  his  play  several  per-^ 
aonages,  all  equally  distinguished ;  for  if  one  character  GlioitU 
be  deemed  of  more  importance  than  those  whidi  form  ihe 
leading  features  of  the  piece  every  other  actor  is  dissatisfi^ed 
widi  his  part,  and  the  poet's  olKpring  is  strained  in  the 
birth,  amid  the  petty  contentions  of  the  Gieen-Room. 
'  For  ourselves  we  b^n  to  consider  it  a  hopeless  task,  for  a 
writer  of  the  present  day,  to  produce  a  tragedy  c^  more  than 
orfinary  merit.  There  are'  so  many  tastes  to  be  oonsuhedt 
even  in  the  ^  litde  senate"  which  is  first  to  pronounce  9ea^' 
tenceupcmit;  so  many  cuttings  and  parings  for  him  to  undergo 
befoit  his  pages  are  filed  down  to  the  fastidfonsness  or  fi^eak- 
ishness  of  those  upon  whose  exertions  his  hopes  of  success 
must  so  entirely  be  founded,  that,  if  an  original  writer  should 
chance  to  be  submiarive  enough  to  permit  them,  it  is  ahnosi 
impossible  for  him  to  please  the  ambition  of  each  peiformer. 
A  tragedy  must  be  written  in  this  age,  not  for  the  piMcy  but^ 
for  the  actors ;  for  those  who  subscribe  themselves  the  ser- 
vants of  the  public  !  This  gentieman's  love  of  the  malignant^ 
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fiBd  that  lady's  love  of  the  pathelie;  thk  one'i^  heroism,  and 
that  one^s  sentimentalisiii,  must  all  be  fiiniislied  with  the  aliment 
upon  which  their  histrionic  fiune  may  happen  to  subsist;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  author  resigns  ^  domination  of  the  many^ 
and  seeks  another  theatre^  where  one  Phcenix  preades  with 
all  die  pomp  of  gaiius,  but  with  none  of  its  dignity  or  Hber* 
ality.  But  even  here  he  is  the  slave  of  a  tyranny  stSl  more 
d^rading.  He  must  make  the  whole  interest  of  his  fkay^ 
energy,  grief,  resolve,  generority,  pride,  pity,  or  revenge^ 
centre  in  one  individual  actor,  who  must  grasp  his  thunder* 
boks  widi  a  blase  and  revertieration  which  awe  all  the  meaner 
satraps  of  his  throne^  and  east  diem  into  an  al:gect  shade.  The 
difficulty  of  attadiii^  interest  to  a  piece  sosoqptiUe  of  so  little 
variety  of  character,  pnmized  with  those  contrasts  for  which 
the  eariier  tragic  writers  were  so  justly  celebrated,  unblessed 
by  those  discords,  which,  like  notes  in  music,  rmg  the  changes 
of  harmony,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  B«t  to  return  to  the  pcHnC 
from  which  we  have  digressed. 

It  is  wdl  remarked,  (by  the  author  we  have  already  quoted,) 
that  the  embidon,  the  jealousy,  the  spleen,  and  the  rapacity 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  men,  are  unhappily  too 
often  prevalent  in  the  theatrical  vrorld ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
obviating  the  evils  arising  from  all  these  restless  propensities^ 
renders  the  duty  of  a  manager  painful  and  irksome  in  the  exe^ 
ctttioo.  If  the  theatre  affi>rds  profits  at  one  period,  it  is  snb* 
ject  to  a  CMBStant  risk,  and  to  vast  disbursements.  The  profits 
of  an  actor  are  by  no  means  casual  with  respect  to  his  salary ; 
and  if  he  possesses  distkguidied  merit  in  his  professien^  he 
may  generally  look  with  confidence  to  publte  liberality  on  hv 
benefit;  but  the  theatre  must  take  its  chance,  and  submit  to 
all  the  variations  of  popular  taste,  and  strive  to  maintain  its 
ground  anudst  rival  amusements,  by  an  unwearied  puvsuk 
of  novelty,  and  a  continual  ezpence  to  render  that  novelty 
attractive. 

P<^>e^  Munden,   Hdman,  Fawcett,  Johnstone,   Indedon^ 
H.  JobnstCNQ,  and  Knight,  were  termed  die  ^*  glorious  eight,*' 
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and  cUstioguished  tbemselresoa  this  occasion  by  their  d»^ 
termined  opposiidon  to  the  manager.  No  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harris  was  pretended, '  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  several  of  these  gentlemen  could  not,  had  they 
been  called  upon,  have  defined  the  predse  nature  of  dieir 
grievances.  The  nugoriQr  <^them,  however,  soon  made  can-> 
did  and  honorable  advances  towards  a  reunion;  advances 
wluch  were  accepted  with  an  alacrity  equally  honorable  to 
both ,  parties.  The  late  Mr.  Murray  was  the  only  perfonner 
who  did  not  join  the  conspiracy. 

The  old  theatre  of  Covent  Garden,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  1733,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  enlarged  with 
numerous  alteradons^  in  1792,  was,  on  the  nKiming  of  the 
20th  of  September,  1808^  reduced,  b^  a  tremendous  con^ 
flagration,  to  a  heap  ci  shapeless  ruins.  The  perf<iraiance  of 
the  preceding  night  was  Pizano,  the  afteipieee  was  the  Por^ 
trait  of  Cervantes^  and  both  representations  were  •  received 
with  edat  by  «  crowded  and  elegant  audi^ice.  It  is  su^xised 
that  the  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  in  oonaeqpimioe  of 
the  wadding  from  a  gun  (fired  in  the  course  of  the  evening) 
haying  lodged  in  some  part  of  the  scenery,  and  i^ich  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  watchman. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  record^  instance  of  sp  eon^dele  a  de^ 
strnction,  of  similar  extent,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Every 
ooB^xisite  material  of  the  building  jpras,  however,  fuel  to  the 
fijK^  and  the  large  area  served  fi>  v^itikte  it  to  that  unsub- 
dued pitch  at  which  it  shortly  axrivedr  All  Jbopes  of  reader^ 
ing  aervioi  in  this  quarter  beocwning  now  unataiUni^  the  fire* 
men  directed  their  etbtts  to  prevent  the  ealmnity  ^oendii^ 
to  the  houses  around  die  theaixe;  but  owis^  to.  their  hei^t, 
it  was  fouivl  impradicafak  fi>r  the  engines  .to  pUy  over  them; 
but  the  leather  pipes  being  conveyed  up  the  ataBroases  to  die 
third  floors,  and  their  ends,  being,  thrown  and  &at€o«d  to  the 
engines  below,  an  ingenious  &dlity  of  eSbdiive  aciion  was 
contrived. 

The  fire  raged  with  sKtseme  vioknoe  at  the  eastern  ade  of 
die  upper  part  of  Bow-atreetr^cre  the  house>'  Now  8,  ber 
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longing  to  Mr.  Paget;  Nos.  10  and  ll,  attached  to  the  theatre; 
No.  12,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hill;  No.  13,  the  Straggler's  Cofiee 
House,  wherein  Mr.  Donne  lost  almost  his  whole  property; 
No.  14,  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson,  the  fhuterer;  and  No.  15, 
the  house  of  Mr.  M^Kinlay,  a  book-binder;  were  all  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  three  la^er  houses,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Donne's  part  of  the  properly,  were  insured  in  the 
Hope  Fire  (Mce  for  2,6502.  Some  of  the  others  were  entirely 
uninsured,  and  some  only  pardally  so.  Nos.  16  and  17,  in 
the  same  street,  were  seriously  damaged. 

The  theatre  itself  was  totally  consumed;  and  even  the  walls 
on  the  Hart-street  side  were  not  left  standing.  In  that  angle 
of  the  edifice,  the  Ship  Tavern,  and  part  of  the  box- 
keeper's  office^  were  the  only  remains.  The  amount  of  the 
insurances  did  not  exceed  60,0002.,  and  the  savings  from 
the  Shakspeare,  amounted  to  about  8,5002. ;  the  entire  being 
but  one-fourth  of  the  sura  necessary  to  replace  tlie  great  loss 
sustained. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  scene^stock,  there  was  a  quantity  of 
beautiful  scenery  for  a  new  mdo-drame ;  of  the  original  pieces 
of  music  of  Handel,  Ame,  and  many  other  celebrated  com- 
posers, no  copies  had  been  taken ;  and  of  many  others,  which 
were  destroyed,  only  an  outline  had  been  given.  Several 
dramatic  productions,  the  property  of  the  theatre,  were  com- 
pletely lost.  The  organ  left  by  Handel  as  a  bequest  to  the 
theatre,  which  was  valued  at  a  thousand  guineas,  and  never 
used  but  during  oratorios,  was  likewise  consumed.  Mr.  Ware, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  lost  a  violin  worth  S002.,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  he  had  left  behind  him.  Mr. 
Munden's  wardrobe,  valued  at  3002.,  shared  the  same  fate ; 
as  did  Miss  Bolton's  jewels,  and  other  property,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable amount. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  painfiil  part  of  our  narrative: 
the  coroners  for  London,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  sat  on 
nineteen  bodies  destroyed  at  the  fire ;  many  of  which  could 
not  be  identified  by  friends  or  relatives;  several  persons,  in 
addition  to  the  nineteen  who- were  burnt  to  death,  expired 
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from  the  effects  of  bruises,  &c.,  and  it  is  computed,  that  not 
less  than  thirty  lost  their  lives  on  this  lamentable  occasion* 

The  whole  property  destroyed  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000/.,  and  the  utmost  amount  of  insurances  was  75,0002. 
The  King's  Theatre  was  liberally  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Mr.  Harris,  and  the  company  played  there  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  opera  season. 

On  the  3 1st  December,  1808,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  theatre  was  laid  by  hb  present  Majesty,  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masonic  Order.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  of  Moira, 
with  several  other  distinguished  noblemen,  graced  the  proces- 
sion of  the  brotherhood. 

This  occasion  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  spectators,  and 
upwards  of  1000  persons  were  admitted  by  tickets  within  the 
inclosed  arena,  opposite  the  foundation-stone. 

A  distinct  building  was  provided  for  the  Free  Masons,  and 
a  marquee  was  erected  for  their  grand  master.  The  sur- 
roundmg  scaffolds  were  manned  by  several  hundreds  of  the 
workmen  etnployed.  The  exterior  was  guarded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militaiy,  and  the  whole  scene  was  exhilarated  by 
the  music  of  different  military  bands. 

The  foundation-stone  is  situate  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  building ;  it  is  of  oblong  form,  and  weighs  upwards  of 
three  tons;  it  hung  suspended  over  a  basementrstone.  At 
half-past  twelve  o'clock,  the  masonic  brotherhood  proceeded 
firom  Free  Mason's  Tavern  in  Great  Queen's-street^  and  ar^ 
rived  shordy  after  in  the  area  of  the  intended  building 
adorned  with  the  various  ensigns  and  bearings  of  that  order* 
The  Chevalier  Ruspini  was  the  sword-bearer,  and  the  whole 
was  preceded  by  a  military  band,  playing  masonic  airs. 

At  one  o'clock  his  present  Majesty  arrived  on  the  scite,  and  was 
received  by  the  Earl  of  Moira.  A  discharge  of  artillery  wel- 
comed his  approach,  while  the  bands  struck  up  ^^  God  save  the 
King."  When  he  arrived  at  the  marquee,  Mr.  Robert  Smirke 
presented  his  Majesty  with  a  plan  of  the  building.  The  King 
then  advanced,  and  in  the  basementrstone  dqiosited  a  brass 
box,  containing  two  medals,  one  of  bronze,,  on  which  was  a 

5 
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portrait  of  his  Mi^lgr^  and  on  the  reveoet  the  following  in- 
scription : 

♦«  Georgius 

Princeps  Walliarum, 

Theatri,  R^^  Instaurandi,  Auspiciis, 

In  Hostis  B^edictinis 

Londini» 

Fundamental  Sua  Manu  Locavit, 

MDCCCVIII." 


« 


The  other  medal  was  deeply  engraved,  on  copper.    On  one 
side  was  inscribed : 

"  Under  the  auspices  of 

His  most  Sacred  Majesty,  George  III. 

King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland, 

The  Foundation-stone  of  the  Theatre,  Covent  Garden,  was 

laid  by  his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales, 

MDCCCVIII." 

And  on  the  other  side, 

"  Robert  Sxpirke,  Architect'' 

Here  were  deposited  also  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  of 
the  latest  coinage;  the  masons  after  this  spread  mortar  over 
the  lower  stones,  and,  a  silver  trowel  being  presented  by  tlie 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  Earl  Moira,  to  his  Majesty,  as  Grand 
Master,  he  finished  spreading  it,  and  the  stone  was  slowly 
let  down.  The  King  next  having,  in  the  accustomed  forms, 
used  the  plumb,  the  level,  and  the  square,  finished  the  laying 
of  the  stone  with  three  strokes  of  a  mallet.  He  now  poured 
over  it  the  ancient  offerings  of  com,  oil,  and  wine,  from  the 
silver  vases ;  and  having  returned  the  plan  into  the  hands  of 
the  architect,  graciously  desired  that  the  edifice  might  be  com- 
pleted conformably  thereto.  His  Majesty,  then  addressing 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Kemble,  expressed  his  wish  for  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  undertaking.  The  ceremony  being  con- 
cluded, the  Grand  Master  withdrew. 
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'   ■  Soon  had  formed  witUn  tiie  gromid 
A  various  mould,  and,  from  the  boiliDg  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance,  filled  each  hollow  nook ; 
Anon,  out  of  the  earth,  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation. 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave,  nor  did  these  want 
Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculpture  graven* 

MiLTOK. 

Upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smirke,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Copeland,  this  immense  pile  was  completect  in 
all  its  parts,  agreeably  to  the  promise  of  its  pn^rietors,  on 
the  18th  of  September.  The  classic  genius  of  the  architect^ 
as  carried  into  almost  immediate  efiect  by  the  builder,  and 
equalled  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  executive  power  of  Aladdin's 
lamp.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  ten  months,  at  the 
enormous  expence  of  800,0002. 

We  have  no  intention  whatever  to  undertake  the  relation 
of  the  disgraceful  disturbances  which  took  place  on  the  re- 
opening of  the  theatre,  in  ccmsequenoe  principally  of  the  ne- 
cessary increase  of  the  prioes  of  admission.  For  sixtynseven 
.nights  were  these  disturbances  repeated,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  to  hear  and  see  the  performances  was  next  to  impossible. 
At  length  the  managers  met,  as  &r  as  was  compatible  with 
their  interests,  the  wishes  of  the  publici  and  a  complete  re- 
conciliation followed. 

Mr.  Harris  remained  the  ostensible  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre^  assisted  by  his  son,  (Mr.  Henry  Harris,)  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  October  Ist,  1820,  at  his  cottage 
on  Putney-hill,  near  Wimbledon.  Mr.  H.  had  been  the  chief 
proprietor  and  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  up- 
words  of  half  a  century. 

Mr.  Harris  married,  early  in  life,  a  Miss  Newton,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  Of  these  Mr.  Heniy  Harris  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  eldest  He  has  succeeded  his  fiif- 
ther  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  and  for  his  strenuous 
and  unremitting  exertions  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  re- 
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sponsibte  situation,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  pi^iuse.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  labour  more  assiduously  to  conci- 
liate the  &vour  of  the  public  than  he  does.  Neither  pains  nor 
expence  are  spared  to  render  Covent  Garden  theatre  as  well 
worth  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  public  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  father's  mani^rial  popularity.  It  is  also 
but  justice  to  mention,  that  the  most  obscure  author,  if  he 
produces  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  is  encouraged  with 
as  much  warmth  and  liberality  by  the  present  manager,,  as  if 
he  were  badi:ed  by  the  patronage  of  all  the  illustripus  names  in 
the  Court  Guide.  Nor  is  less  encouragement  shown  to  young 
and  meritorious  performers ;  and,  what  renders  this  imparti* 
ality  of  more  immediate  moment  to  the  author  and  actor  is, 
that,  with  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  contemporary  merit,  is 
united  in  Mr.  Henry  Harris  the  ability  to  form  himself,  with- 
out trusting  to  the  reports  of  others,  an  accurate  judgment  on 
the  productions  and  talents  which  present  themselves  for  his 
decision. 

The  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Harris  now  retain  seven-twelfths, 
of  the  whole  property  of  Covent  Garden  theatre;  the  remain- 
ing shares  are  disposed  of  as  we  have  already  described. 


vot.  VI.  B  ft 
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No.  XI. 
JOHN  RENNIE,  Esg.  F.R.S. 

1  HIS  gentleman,  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  splendid  public 
works  which  have  been  at  various  times  erected  under  his 
superintendance^  was  born,  June  7th,  1761,  at  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Preston  Kirk,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  Scotland, 
and  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  several  children.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  father  at  a  very  early 
age,  when  his  elder  brother  George,  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother,  undertook  the  education  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  neighbouring 
village-school,  where  the  famous  algebraist,  Mr.  Peter  Nichol- 
son, was  also  educated ;  neither  of  these  sons  of  science,  how- 
ever, owed  much  to  their  first  teacher,  —  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  being  only  taught  at  his  school. 
The  house  adjoining  Mr.  Rennie's  farm  was  for  some  time 
occupied  by  Mr.  Andrew  Meickle  *,  an  ingenious  mill- 
wright, no  less  esteemed  foir  his  talents  than  respected  for  his 
candour  and  private  worth.  Mr.  M.  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Rennies,  and  by  way  of  evincing 
his  respect  for  them,  undertook  to  teach  young  If^ennie  his 
profession.  He  remained  with  him  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  complete  master  of  the  business,  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  construction  of  mill-works.  He  assiduously  de- 
voted himself  to  his  art^  and,  ais  modelling  was  taught  by 

*  Mr.  MeicUe  has  made  several  important  improvements  in  the  oonstraction 
of  water- wheels,  and  has  brought  the  art  to  considerable  perfection  Mr.  Meickle 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  practical  millwrights  in  England.  His  work  was 
executed  with  great  accuracy,  so  that  at  an  early  age  Mr.  Rennie  could  not  htw 
hud  a  better  tutor. 
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Mr.  Meickle,  he  was  seldom  without  a  model  of  a  wheel  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Rennie  having  acquired  considerable  proficiency, 
quitted  Mr.  Meickle,  and  commenced  business  as  a  master 
millwright  in  Scotland ;  but  ambition  and  perseverance  being 
the  leading  features  of  his  character,  he  soon  perceived  that 
the  occupation  of  a  millwright  in  that  country  was  far  from 
aifording  lucrative  prospects. 

About  this  period  (1783)  Mr.  Watt  had  just  began  to  apply 
the  steam-engine  to  mill-work,  and  the  Albion  mill,  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  was  projected.  Mr.  Rennie  accordingly  applied 
to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt  for  employment,  which  he  ob- 
tained at  the  fixed  salary  of  a  guinea  per  week.  The  Albion 
mill  was  soon  afl;erwards  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Rennie's  depart- 
ment was  to  manage  the  mill  and  grinding  part,  neither  of 
which  Mr.  Watt  or  any  of  his  assistants  perfectly  understood. 
Mr.  Rennie's  attention  and  integrity  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
his  employers,  and  the  Albion  mill  being  completed,  he  con- 
tinued to  superintend  and  put  the  whole  in  order.  The  ma- 
chinery of  Whitbread's  brewhouse  was  soon  after  constructed 
under  Mr.  Rennie's  directions,  and  an  opening  thus  presented 
for  him  to  commence  business  on  his  own  account.  About 
this  time,  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  died,  and 
left  a  chasm  in  that  department  of  science;  and  a  more  favour- 
able combination  of  circumstances  for  Mr.  Rennie's  establish- 
ment could  not  have  presented  itself.  A  new  power  for  mov- 
ing machines  had  just  tlien  been  invented,  and  Mr,  Rennie 
was  protected  by,  and  connected  with,  the  inventor  and  pa- 
tentee. He  was  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Robert  Grazer,  the  pro- 
jector of  many  useful  works,  who  introduced  him  to  the  canal 
business,  and  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  carrying  bills  for  canals  and  bridges  through 
parliament 

From  the  year  1794-  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Rennie 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  civil  engineers,  and  became  con- 
nected with  every  undertaking  of  magnitude,  —  canals,  bridges, 
harbours,  wet  docks,  and  machines  of  every  description,  were 
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executed  under  his  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  he  em- 
ployed several  workmen  as  an  executive  millwright.  The 
Bell  Rock  Light-house,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  on  the  E^- 
dystone  Rocks,  constructed  by  Smeaton,  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  the  materpiece  of  his  great  genius.  Among  his 
public  works,  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  Ramsgate  Har- 
bour, the  London  Docks,  and  the  Waterloo  and  Southwaric 
Bridges,  will  not  hastily  be  forgotten :  but  they  form  only  a 
small  part  of  his  numerous  undertakings.  His  indeiatigable 
industry  is  almost  without  parallel,  and  on  going  to  France 
for  a  short  time  in  1816,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  first  rdax- 
ation  he  had  taken  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  habits  of 
business  were  very  early;  he  frequently  made  appointments 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  incessantly  occupied 
tQl  nearly  nine  at  night,  and  frequently  later.  In  the  esti- 
mates of  his  work  he  was  often  too  low;  but  in  the  execution 
of  them  he  spared  no  expense  which  might  add  to  their  so- 
lidity and  durability.  He  never  occupied  himself  in  literar 
tur^  and  consequently  has  left  no  record  of  hb  talents  as  an 
author;  neither  had  he  any  of  those  failings  so  firequently 
attendant  on  great  genius.  Orderj  regularity  and  real  bu^ 
sinesSf  were  alike  his  maxims  and  practice;  by  them  Us  suc- 
cess became  unprecedented,  and  he  accumulated  a  consider-* 
able  fortune.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  managemoit  of 
those  he  employed,  by  which  he  was  both  obeyed  as  a  master, 
and  respected  as  a  superior. 

This  eminent  and  highly   useful  individual  died,  after  a 
«long   illness,    at  his  house  in  Stamford-street,   Blackfiriars, 
October,  1821. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rennie  is  a  national  calamity.  His  loss 
cannot  be  adequately  supplied  by  any  living  artist,  for  thou^ 
we  have  many  able  engineers,  we  know  of  none  who  so  emi« 
nently  possess  solidity  of  judgment  with  profound  knowledge, 
and  the  happy  tact  of  applying  to  every  situation,  where  he 
was  ^^alled  upon  to  exert  his  &culties,  the  predse  form  of  re- 
medy that  was  wanting  to  the  existing  evil.  Whether  it  wa9 
to  stem  the  torrent  a^d  violence  of  the  most  boisterous  sea  — 
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to  make  new  harbours,  or  to  render  those  ^afe  which  were  before 
dangerous  or  inaccessiUe  —  to  redeem  districts  of  fruitfid 
land  from  encroachment  by  the  ocean,  or  to  deliver  them  from 
the  pestilence  of  stagnant  marsh  —  to  level  hills,  or  to  tie  than 
together  by  aqueducts  or  arches,  or  by  embankment  to  raise  . 
thevaUey  between  them  — to  make  bridges  that  for  beauty 
surpass  all  others,  and  for  strengtli  seem  destined  to  endure  to 
the  latest  posterity,  —  Mr.  Rennie  had  no  rival. 

Every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  monuments  of 
his  glory,  and  they  are  as  stupendous  as  they  are  usefol.  They 
will  present  to  our  childrai's  children  objects  of  admiration 
for  their  grandeur,  and  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  their 
Btility. 

Compare  the  works  of  Mr.  Rennie  with  the  most  boasted 
exploits  of  the  French  engineers,  and  remark  how  they  tower 
above  them.  Look  at  the  Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Cassoons  at  Cherburg;  any  one  of  his  canals 
with  that  of  Ourke,  and  his  Waterloo  Bridge  with  that  of 
Noilly.  Their  superiority  is  acknowledged  by  every  liberal 
Frenchman. 

He  cultivated  his  art  with  the  most  enthusiastic  ardour;  and, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  theorist,  he  prepared  himself  fi)r 
practical  efficiency  by  visiting,  and  minutely  inspecting^  ev&cy 
work  of  magnitude  in  eveiy  country  that  bore  similitude  with 
tliose  whieh  he  might  be  called  on  to  construct;  and  his 
library  abounded  in  a  richer  collection  of  scientific  writings 
than  that  of  almost  any  individual. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  irreparaUe.  Cut  off  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  mind,  his  death  seems  to  suspend  for  a  time  die 
march  of  national  improvement,  until  the  just  feme  of  his 
merit  shall  animate  our  rising  artists  to  imitate  his  great  ex- 
ample, and  to  prepare  themselves  by  study  and  observation  to 
overcome,  as  he  did,  the  most  fimnidable  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  human  enterprise,  of  industry,  and  of  inereaaed 
fiicility  in  -all  the  arts  of  life. 

The  int^rity  of  Mr.  Rennie  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  labours, 
wHs  equal  to  his  genius  in  the  contarivsnoe  of  his  pins  and 
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machinery.  He  would  suffer  none  of  the  modeni  subteifoget 
for  real  strength  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  contractors  employed 
to  execute  what  he  had  undertaken.  Every  thing  he  did  wa$ 
for  futurity,  as  well  as  present  advantage.  An  engineer  is  not 
like  an  architect  He  has  no  commission  on  the  amount  of 
bis  expenditure ;  if  he  had,  Mr.  Rennie  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  opulent  men  in  England ;  for  many  millions  have 
been  expended  under  his  eye.  But  his  glory  was  in  the 
justice  of  his  proceedings,  and  his  enjoyment  in  the  success 
of  his  labours. 

It  was  only  as  a  millwright  that  he  engaged  himself  to 
execute  the  work  he  planned;  and  in  this  department  society 
is  indebted  to  him  for  economising  tlie  power  of  water,  so  as 
to  give  an  increase  of  energy,  by  its  specific  gravity,  to  the 
natural  faQ  of  streams,  and  to  make  his  mills  equal  to  four- 
fold the  produce  of  those  which,  before  his  time,  depended 
solely  on  the  impetus  of  the  current.  His  mills  of  the  greatest 
size  work  as  smoothly  as  clock-work,  and  by  the  alternate 
contact  of  wood  and  iron,  are  less  liable  to  the  hazard  of  fire 
by  friction. 

M.  Dupin,  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  in  a  necrological 
notice  of  Mr.  Rennie,  recently  published  in  this  country, 
observes  that  **  he  raised  himself  by  his  merit  alone.  In  a 
country  in  which  education  is  general,  he  received  from  his 
infimcy  the  benefit  of  instruction,  which  he  afterwards  knew 
how  to  appreciate. 

<^  Scotland  has  the  glory  of  having  produced  the  most  of 
the  civil  engineers,  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  have  executed 
the  finest  monuments  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  most 
ingenious  machines:]. James  Watt,  John  Rennie,  Thomas 
Telford,  &c.  seconded  with  so  much  ability  by  the  Nimmois, 
the  Jaidines,  and  the  Stevensons." 

Afber  enumerating  the  works  executed  by  Mr.  Rennie,  for 
Messrs.  Watt  and  Boulton,  and  his  application  of  steam  to 
machinery  for  clearing  canab,  he  observes : 

*^  Mr.  Ramie  learned  immediately  finom  Smeaton  the  art  of 
directbig  hydraulical  constructions ;  he  formed  himself  by  the 
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cowiflels  and  exanq^ile  of  that  great  ei^gtneer,  and  by  the  study 
'  of  the  works  of  a  master  whom  he  was  to  equal  in  some  re* 
spectSy  and  surpass  in  many  others." 

M.  Dupin  then  alludes  to  the  East  India,  the  London^  and 
the  West  India  Docks,  and  observes  : 
•  '*  At  the  very  moment  he  was  snatched  from  us  by  deaths 
he  was  busied  in  finishing  a  new  construction,  equally  inge- 
nious for  its  architecture  and  itjfi  ^nechanism.  Vast  roofs, 
supported  by  lofty  columns  of  cast-iron,  present  in  the  middle 
of  their  structure  aerial  roads,  on  which  are  made  to  run 
carriages,  whose  mechanism  is  so  contrived,  that  by  their 
means  enormous  mahogany  trees,  kept  in  these  fine  maga- 
zines, may  be  raised  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  By  means  of 
this  ingenious  system,  a  few  workmen  now  execute  in  a  few 
minutes  what  required  formerly  whole  hours,  and  a  number  of 
workmen." 

Our  ^mits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  Dupin  through 
his  account  of  the  various  works  of  Mr.  Rennie.  We  caimot, 
however,  omit  the  following  observations,  with  which  he  con* 
dudes  his  notice  of  the  Breakwater  of  Plymouth : 

*^  This  unalterable  solidity,  secured  by  the  judiciousness  of 
the  forms  and  the  prudence  of  the  dimensions,  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  essential  and  distinctive  character  of  the  great  works 
of  Mr.  Rennie.  This  character  is  particularly  remarkable-  in 
the  two  most  beautiful  bridges  which  adorn  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  empire. 

.  <<  The  Southwark  Bridge  is  the  first  in  which' the  bold  idea 
of  usbg  cast-iron  in  solid  masses,  and  of  an  extent  greatly 
surpassing  that  of  the  largest  stones  employed  in  arches.  The 
arches  of  this  bridge  are  formed  by  metallic  masses,  of  a  siae 
which  could  only  be  cast  in  a  country  in  which  metallurgy  » 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Rennie  de* 
rived  firom  this  advanced  state  of  industry  all  the  advantage 
which  it  conld  furnish  to  his  talents.  When  we  consider  the 
extent  and  the  elevation  of  the  arches  of  this  bridge,  and  the 
Mormity  of  the  dements  of  whidi.  it  is  composed,  we  ac^iire 
a. higher  idea  of  the  force  of  man,  and  we  exclaim  involupr 
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tarily,  an  oar  admixation  of  this  cktf  d^ceuore^  <  Tins  is  ibe 
bridge  of  giants !' 

<^  I^  from  the  incalculable  eflfect  of  the  revolutioos  wfaidi 
empii«8  undergo,  the  nations  of  a  fiitore  age  should  demand 
one  day,  what  was  formerly  the  New  Sidon^  and  what  has 
become  of  the  Tyre  of  the  West,  which  oorered  with*  her 
vess^  eveiy  sea?  —  most  of  the  edifices,  devoured  by  a 
destmctiTe  climate,  will  no  linger  exist  to  answer  the  curiosity 
of  roan  by  the  voice  of  monuments ;  but  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie,  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world,  will  subsist  to 
tell  the  most  distant  generations,  here  was  a  rich,  industrionsy 
and  poweHul  city.  The  traveller,  on  beholding  this  superb 
monument,  will  suppose  that  some  great  prince  wished,  by 
many  years  of  labour,  to  consecrate  for  ever  the  glory  of  his 
life  by  this  imposing  structure.  But  if  tradition  instruct  the 
traveller  that  six  years  sufficed  for  the  undertaking  and  finish- 
ing of  this  work ;  if  he  learns  that  an  association  of  a  number 
of  private  individuals  was  rich  enough  to  defiray  the  expeo&t  of 
dib  colossal  monument,  worthy  of  Sesostris  or  Caesar,  he 
will  admire  still  more  the  nation  in  which  similar  undertakings 
could  be  the  fruits  of  the  eflforts  of  a  few  obscure  individaals, 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  industrious  citizens." 

Among  Mn  Rennie's  public  works  we  may  instance  —  the 
London  and  East  India  Docks,  the  harbours  of  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Liverpool,  HuQ,  Greenock,  Leith,  Holyhead, 
Port  Patrick,  Howth,  Dunleary,  &c.,  which  were  all  con* 
structed  on  phms  fiunished  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
The  construction  of  Bell  Rock  light>house,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay,  and  the  quay  of  Woolwich,  were  also  superintended 
by  Mr.  Rennie.  But  the  most  important  of  his  worics,  and 
that  which  is  likely  to  perpetuate  his  name^  is  the  WaSerkm 
Bridge.  Some  account  of  this  stupendous  undertakii^  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

Ilie  chrf  Honecre  of  Mr.  Rennie  is  the  Strand,  or  Waterloo 
Bridge.  This  noble  structure  was  opened  on  Wednesday  the 
IBthJnne^  The  bodge  was  originally  named  ^'theSMad 
Bridge;"  but  the  patriotic  de^re  ^  oommemonciBg  the  vk> 
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lory  of  Waterloo,  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  changing  its 
appellation. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames^  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to 
Whitehall,  were  inunoderately  crowded  by  noon  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  persons.  Colours  were  hoisted  on  the  steeples 
of  ,3eYeral  churches,  on  the  yards  of  wharfingers,  and  on  many 
private  boats.  The  navy  standard  waved  on  the  centre  of 
Scnnerset  Place.  A  party  of  the  horse-guards,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  upon  the  bridge  about 
ten  in  the  morning.  A  party  of  foot^guards  also  attended  with 
th^  band;  and  a  detachment  of  the  royal  horse  artillery,  with 
20  field  pieces.  The  bridge  was  decorated  with  18  standards 
elevated.  In  the  centre,  and  at  each  end,  were  two  royal 
standards  of  Great  Britain ;  there  were  between  these,  stand- 
ards of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Orange  flag; 
thus  representing  the  nations,  the  success  of  whose  combined 
armies  occasioned  the  appellation  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  bridge  was  railed  off,  and  temporary  benches 
placed  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 

Soon  after  three  his  present  Majesty  arrived  at  the  White- 
hall stairs,  in  his  private  carriage,  whence  he  embarked  on 
board  the  royal  barge*  This  was  followed  by  the  Lorfl 
Mayor's  barge,  and  a  fidl  company,  to  conduct  the  King 
to  the  bridge.  Other  barges  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  and 
other  public  o£Sces  succeeded.  The  discharges  of  the  ar- 
ttUeiy  commoiced  on  his  MajesQr's  embarking^  and  con- 
tinued till  he  landed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  bridge^  which  he  ascended.  He  was 
received  in  the  most  respectful  manner  by  tiie  committee^  and 
then  walked  along  on  the  western  side  of  the  bridge^  between 
the  Duke  c^  York  and  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mowed  by  a 
number  of  military  officers,  officers  of  state,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  and  attended  by  a  military  guard  of  honour.  Ar« 
rived  at  die  north  end  of  the  bridge,  he  descended  by  the  north- 
Wfft  stairs  to  the  royal  barge.  The  firing  then  re-commenced, 
and  did  not  terminate  till  his  Maj^y  had  landed  at  White* 
hall  wirtei^te,  and  returned  to  Carlton  Hotise. 
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Having  noticed  the  day's  ceremony,  it  is  an  agreeable  task 
to  say  something  of  the  bridge  itself,  which  we  consider  to  be 
a  very  high  testimony  of  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Rennie.  We 
believe  there  is  no  bridge  in  any  of  the  European  capitals 
which  is  equal,  as  a  great  work,  to  either  of  the  bridges  of  West- 
minster orBlackfriars;  and  Waterloo  Bridge  is  superior  to 
both  of  them.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  within  the  walls  is 
filled  up  with  an  inferior  stone.  The  departure  from  the  old 
custom  of  curved  bridges,  and  adopting  the  straight  line,  has 
removed  many  doubts  which  existed  among  lovers  of  the  arts, 
as  to  the  relative  beauty  of  the  different  forms.  A  view  of 
this  new  bridge,  however,  shows  at  once  that  the  form  is  not 
only  classical,  but  more  simple  and  striking  in  its  effect.  The 
coupled  Doric  pillars  on  the  piers  have  likewise  been  the  sub- 
ject of  criticisms ;  if  they,  were  not  introduced,  some  sort  of 
buttress  must  have  been  constructed,  or  no  projections  at  all. 
The  iron  turnstiles,  which  admit  of  only  one  passing  at  a  time, 
touch  some  machinery  which  communicates  with  a  clock  locked 
up  in  an  oak  box  in  each  toll-house,  the  index  of  which  is 
thereby  moved,  so  that  on  looking  at  it  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  passed  is  directly  seen.  Some  machinery  for  a 
similar  object  is  to  be  applied  to  the  horse  and  carriage  gates. 
The  bridge  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Dimensions  of  the  Bridge. 

Feei, 

Hie  length  of  the  stone-bridge  within  the  abutments  -  -  -  1S48 
Length  of  the  road  supported  on  biick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 

river 1«0 

Length  of  the  road  supported  on  brick  arches  on  the  London  side  -  -  400 
Total  length  from  the  Strand,  where  the  building  begins,  to  the  spot 

in  Lambeth  where  it  falls  to  the  level  of  the  road            ...  2890 

Width  of  the  bridge  within  the  balustmdea            -          •            •           -  4S 

Width  of  pavement  or  footway,  on  each  side         .....  7 

Width  of  road  for  horses  and  carriages            -        -            r            -        -  28 

Span  of  each  arch            .......  190 

TUcknesi  of  each  pier            -           .-            •            •            -           -  23 

Clearwater-way  under  the  nine  arches,  which  are  equal        .        .          -  I09O 

Kumber  of  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side           .           .           -            -  45 

Mwnbcr  of  ditto  on  the  London  side         ...           •           -  lO 
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Length  of  the  other  Bridges  in  London. 

Feet, 
Wcttminttcr,  from  whtrf  to  wharf  -  •  ...    1233 

Blackfrian  -  •-  -  -  -  •-      910 

London-bridge  -  .».*..      900 

Vauxball  cast-iron  bridge  -  -       '    -  -  -  •      860 

The  proprietors  of  Waterloo  Bridge  have  determined  to 
erect  an  obelisk  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  commemorative  of 
its  celebrated  architect,  Mr.  Rennie.  They  might  adopt  as  an 
inscription,  with  great  propriety,  the  celebrated  epitaph  on  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  St  PauPs  Cathedral, 

Sic  moDumentum  queris,  circumspice. 

Mr*  Rennie,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  married  n  Miss 
Mackintosh,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are 
living;  and  it  is  supposed  that  two  of  his  sons  will  succeed 
him  in  business;  one  as  a  general  engineer,  and  the  otlier  as  a 
millwright. 
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No.  XII. 

ALEXANDER  STEPHENS,  Esg. 

1  HIS  gentleman,  the  author  of  several  useful  and  ^agreeable 
volumes,  and  the  late  editor  of  the  present  work,  was  bom  at 
Elgin,  in  North  Brit^iin,  about  the  year  1757.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  provost  of  that  city,  Thomas  Stephens,  Esq.  by 
Miss  Fordyce. 

Alexander  Stephens  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  West  India  Islands,  prin- 
cipally, it  would  seem,  with  a  view  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
information,  and  to  see  the  world.  At  Jamaica  he  became 
acquainted  with  John  Miller,  Esq.,  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  that 
place,  from  whom  he  received  much  hospitable  attention,  and 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  most  respectable 
fiunilies  on  the  island. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Stephens  purchased  a  com- 
mission in  the  84th  regiment,  but  never  joined,  in  consequence 
of  that  corps  having  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reduced. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  continued 
in  the  pursuit  of  legal  studies  several  years.  He  had  re- 
peated invitations  to  the  bar,  but  constantly  declined  them,  in 
order  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  which  led 
him  to  forego  the  dry  and  monotonous  intricacies  of  the  law 
in  favour  of  the  more  agreeable  and  fruitfiil  study  of  poetry, 
and  the  beUes  lettres. 

His  earliest  production  was  "  Jamaica,''  a  descriptive  poem  . 
and  his  next,  published  a  few  years  afterwards,  **The  Tem- 
plar/' a  law  journal.     But  those  of  his  works  which  have 
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been  most  popular,  are  the  volumes  of  '*  Public  Characters,^ 
edited  by  him  several  years  ago,  and  published  by  Sir 
Richard  Phillips ;  and  a  life  of  John  Home  Tooke,  in  two 
volumes.  The  industry  of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  his  biograf^ical  works,  has  not  often  been  sur« 
passed.  Besides  ensuring  the  authenticitjr  of  what  he  wrote 
by  personal  application  to  the  relations  and  friends  of  those 
individuals  whose  memoirs  be  desired  to  introduce,  he  was 
accustomed  to  commit  to  paper  the  most  trifling  memoranda 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  any  eminent  individual,  th^ 
moment  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it  Thus  a  great  deal 
of  infiyrmation  was  preserved,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  never  been  remembered,  but  for  the  promptness  and  in* 
dustry  with  which  our  biographer  always  recorded  such  inci- 
dents, however  apparently  insignificant,  as  were  likely  at  any 
future  time  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  The  immense  quantity 
of  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Stephens  has  left  behind  him  of  emi- 
nent living  persons,  is  a  striking  proof  how  unremitting  and 
indefatigable  he  must  have  been  in  the  collection  of  them. 

In  1792  Mr.  Stephens  married  Miss  Lewin,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Lewin,  Esq.  of  Broadfield  House,  Hertfordshire,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  property,  and  commanding  o£Scer 
of  a  regiment  of  militia.  By  this  lady,  a  woman  of  fiisqjiat- 
ing  manners,  and  great  mental  endowments,  he  had  three 
childr^,  one  of  whom  only  survives,  Thomas  Algernon 
Stephens,  Esq.,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Scots,  with 
the  third  battalion  of  which  regiment  he  served  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  while  carrying  the  colours  of  his  troop, 
received  a  severe  contusion  from  a  grape  shot,  which  carried 
away  part  of  the  staff. 

This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  note  from 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  which,  with  others  equally  gratifying,  we 
happened  to  meet  with  among  Mr.  Stephens'  papers. 

"  Kensington  Palace^  Juhf  1.  1815.    . 

^  The  Duke  of  Kent  returns  his  best  acknowledgments  tof 

Mr*  Stephens  for  his  interesting  communication  of  yesterday, 
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upon  the  subject  of  tlie  gallant  conduct  of  his  old  corps  in  the 
late  desperately  fought  struggle  in  Flanders ;  indeed,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  widi  the  exception  of  a  very  few  lines  from 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  the  commanding  oflScer,  he  has 
not  received  a  sentence  from  the  battalion  since  those  memor- 
able days,  nor  any  certain  return  of  their  loss:  as  such, 
Mr.  Stephens'  letter  was  doubly  gratifying,  and  the  Duke  begs 
to  assure  him  that  he  very  highly  appreciates  it. 

^^  Tlie  Duke  cannot  think  of  concluding  this  note  without 
offering  his  sincere  congratulations  to  Mr.  Stephens  upon  the 
safety  of  his  gallant  son,  in  whose  welfare,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  first  introduced  to  him,  he  has  felt  a  personal  in- 
terest, as  it  was  impossible  to  see  him,  without  being  stron^y 
prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  A.  Stephens,  Esq.'' 

From  several  original  letters  and  notes  from  the  same  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  Mr.  Stephens,  we  select  the  following^ 
as  honourable  to  the  active  kindness  of  the  Duke  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  gentleman  whose  interests  his  Royal  High- 
ness appeared  so  anxious  to  promote. 

"  Kensington  Palace^  April  16.  1818. 

^'  The  Duke  of  Kent  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yesterday 
Mr.  Stephens'  favour,  and  the  book  he  was  so  good  as  to 
send ;  and  now  requests  that  he  will  accept  his  best  thanks  for 
this  fresh  mark  of  attention*  The  volume  at  Brussels  being 
already  bound,  this  will  be  taken  there  by  the  Duke  on  his 
return,  in  order  to  be  done  up  in  a  similar  way ;  not  the 
smallest  inconvenience  therefore  has  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  sent  in  its  present  state.  The  Duke 
being  a  great  deal  at  Windsor,  and  unwilling  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens should  come  out  a  second  time  without  finding  him,  re- 
quests he  will  favour  him  with  a  note,  to  say  when  his  health 
is  sufficiently  re-established  to  admit  of  his  coming  to  Ken- 
sington, that  an  hour  may  then  be  fixed  for  receiving  his 
visit.  The  Duke  is  happy  to  find  that  Ensign  Stephens  returned 
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to  his  Station  within  his  time;  and  Mr.  Stephens  may  be  as- 
sured, that  he  shall  not  be  overlooked  the  moment  a  lieute- 
nancy for  purchase  becomes  vacant,  and  there  is  no  senior 
ensign  ready  to  ^ve  the  money. 

"  Mr.  Stephens  being  already  apprised  of  the  high  opinion 
the  Duke  isntertains  of  bis  son's  character  and  promise  as  an 
officer,  will  give  him  credit,  when  he  assures  him  of  the  plea- 
sure he  shall  derive  from  being  able  at  any  time  to  forward 
that  advancement,  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled." 

"  A,  Stephens,  Esq." 

Besides  enjoying  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  Dr.  Geddes,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  John  Home 
Tooke,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Phillip  Francis,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Mrs.  Thicknesse,  Mrs.  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  Mr. 
Curran,  and  several  other  distinguished  characters  of  the  age. 
He  was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgbe,  whose  claim  to 
that  title  he  pleaded  with  memorable  success  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  case  resembled  in  some  degree  the  one  decided 
two  or  three  years  ago  respecting  the  Huntingdon  peerage. 
On  both  occasions  the  issues  were  fevourable  to  the  parties 
preferring  the  claim. 

Although  a  man,  on  the  whole,  of  retired  habits,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens often  interested  himself  in  the  concerns  of  the  parish 
(Chelsea)  in  which  he  resided ;  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  measures  likely  to  prove  be- 
neficial to  it.  He  was  chairman  of  the  city  of  London  when 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Aris,  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  prison 
notoriety,  was  arraigned;  the  petition  respecting  him  pre- 
sented to  parliament^  and  which  ultimately  led  to  his  dis- 
missal from  the  post  he  had  so  much  abused,  was  drawn  up 
by  the  sul^ect  of  this  notice. 

The.  following  interesting  piece  of  auto-biography,  as  it 
respects  his  opinions  of  books  and  men,  was  discovered  among 
the  posthumous  papers  of  Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  a  curious  do- 
cument, and  worthy  of  preservation  :  we  print  it  from  one  of 
hfs  commou-f^ace  books. 
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"  Myself. 

^  An  humble  and  obscure  man.  —  I  live  in  toim  that  I  may 
preserve  my  independence.  —  I  live  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  metropolis.  —  My  house  exhibits  a  charming  view  of  natuie 
HI  her  gayest  and  richest  attire.  —  In  this  rus  in  urbe,  or  town 
and  country-house  of  a  man  of  small  fortune,  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  society,  and  within  the  verge  of  retirement,  I  live  attny 
ease,  and  contemplate  nature  and  society  as  occasion  may  serve. 
The  street  in  which  I  live  issues  as  it  were  from  a  fashionable 
square,  and  ends  in  the  country :  the  vista  of  one  end  pre- 
sents the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  that  of  the  other,  the  gentle 
slope  of  Primrose-Hill,  and  die  bolder  and  more  masculine 
aspect  of  Hampstead,  with  the  houses  rising  like  the  rows  of 
an  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  intermingled  with  plantations, 
steeples,  houses,  and  gardens. 

^*  My  house  —  at  least  that  part  of  it  occupied  by  myself, 
presents  a  transcript  of  my  sentiments.  The  study,  or  what 
people  a£Pect  to  term  the  library,  is  composed  of  about  three 
hundred  volumes  only.  I  have  collected  some  of  the  best 
works  on  natural  history ;  a  series  of  English  poets,  and  most 
of  our  historians,  and  shall  soon  be  able,  I  trust,  to  possess  aU 
the  books  &vourable  to  the  liberty,  or  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  my  fixed  opinions,  —  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

^^  Tadtus  ranks  high  in  this  number,  and  baa  a  conapicuous 
station  assigned  to  him  —  but  it  is  not  the  pedantic  Tackus  of 
Gordon,  nor  the  translation  of  Murphy,  a  man  whose  soul 
could  never  move  in  unison  with  that  of  die  original-—  it  is  tbe 
Tacitus  of  Rome  —  of  Rome,  which,  even  in  h&t  declining 
days,  possessed  a  noble-minded  cidzen,  worthy  of  her  aaciem 
liberty. 

"  Lucan  stands  next  to  Tacitus ;  and  I  admire  the  text  still 
more  than  the  plates,  although  engraved  by  the  first  artists  of 
the  English  school. 

*^  Xenophon,  ignorandy  quoted  by  tlie  zealots  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  and  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  quoted  by  scholars 
of  every  description,  exhibit  their  plain  Russia  bindings  to  the 
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egre  of  the  spectator.  Virgil  and  Horace  are  admitted  —  but 
they  shrink  back  and  keep  at  a  reverential  distance,  as  venal 
genius  should  stand  abashed  in  the  presence  of  yirtue: 
indeed,  thqr  would  not  find  a  place  im  so  coni^icuous  a  situ- 
ation, were  it  not  that  the  one  wrote  a  verse  in  favour  of  liberty 
{Ethts  dantem  jura  Catonem);  and  that  the  other,  although 
the  flatterer  of  a  base  prince^  could  not  be  induced  to  write 
against  the  glorious  cause  for  which  he  had  fought — and 
fought  but  badly :  — 

Et  non  bene  relicta  parmella. 

^  Alexander  enclosed  Homer  in  the  pi^ious  casket  form- 
erly belon^ng  to  Darius.  —  I  do  not  possess  the  Oriental 
covering  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  am  therefore  content  to 
enclose  the  poet  of  Ancient  Greece  between  a  couple  of 
boards  covered  with  Morocco. 

**  By  the  side  of  tjie  inconsistent  Hume,  the  abject  apologist 
of  the  Stewarts  in  his  history,  and  the  barefaced  republican 
in  his  miscellanies,  I  place  an  avowed  republican  throughout* 
An  excellent  work  is  on  the  other  side  of  him,  Blackstone. 

<<  On  the  file  to  the  rights-hand,  and  in  the  place  of  honor, 
are  to  be  found  those  books  in  our  vernacular  language  which 
I  esteem  most*  —  Milton,  the  pride,  Sidney,  the  ornament,  of 
our  nation;  and  Locke,  more  fortunate  than  either  of  them, 
who  was  the  first  to  maintain  the  Revolution  of  1688,  on  the 
broad  principles  of  public  liberty  —  that  revolution  which  the 
brave  and  intrepid  Ludlow — a  soldier,  yet  a  citizen,  —  member 
for  Hull.  All  these  are  of  the  Holies'  approved  edition;  for 
that  respectable  friend  to  liberty  employed  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  in  publishing  books  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
public  virtue,  and,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  presented  them  to  all 
die  public  libraries  in  Europe  and  America.  The  vindictay 
or,  in  other  words,  the  caps  ofliheiiy^  with  which  the  bindings 
are  adorned,  are  still  visible  in  Berne  and  Geneva ;  but  I 
suspect  that  they  have  been 'wholly  obliterated  at  Madrid, 
St  Petersburgh,  and  Berlin!  Even  in  the   royal   library  at 
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London,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  a  chanceltor 
and  bishops  for  curators,  they  are  beginning  to  be  effaced  hjf  timei 

*'  Next  to-  Locke^  I  have  pkced  Oeoige  Buchanan ;  for  I 
haTfe  learned,  and  I  now  find  it  true,  that  it  was  a  country 
which  never  could  preserve  freedom  to  itself,  that  its  great 
principles  were  inculcated  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
since. 

**  Lord  Shaftesbury  (formerly  a  friend  to  liberty)  is  plaoed 
at  a  little  distance. 

^<  So  much  for  the  Republic  of  Letters.  My  furniture  will 
perhaps  exhibit  my  principles  as  well  as  my  books. 

<<  Over  the  chimney*piece  is  a  print  of  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe,  to  which,  afler  due  trial,  I  hc^  to  add  that  of  his  two 
sons,  Lord  t^ycombe,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty.  I  placed  his 
Lordship,  when  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  that  conspicuous  situation^ 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  America;  a  peace 
that  rendered  him  unpopular,  because  he  did  not  condescend 
to  employ  the  vulgar  and  obvious  means  of  applause,  and  was 
disabled  by  an  unjust  and  badly  conducted  war  to  make  a 
better.  He  thus  received  some  of  the  odium  of  an  unjust  war ; 
and  those  with  whom  it  had  originated,  and  some  of  those 
who  had  opposed  it,  actually  had  the  unprincipled  efirontery 
to  revile  him,  because  an  unjust  and  glorious  war  could  not 
be  followed  by  an  advantageous  peace !,  His  letter  to  the  sheriff 
of  Wilts,  while  in  power,  his  avowed  opinion  for  a  reform  in 
parliament,  his  attempt,  if  not  to  disband  a  standing  army^  at 
least  to  render  it  less  hurtful,  by  recruiting  it  in  the  manner  of 
a  militia;  in  short«  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  ^rd 
minister  in  our  own  time  that  ever  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
people ;  all  these  considerations  have  procured  him  the  proud 
pre-eminence  he  now  holds  in  my  closet. 

*^  To  the  right  is  Charles  James  Fox :  he  was  placed  there 
several  yeal^  ago ;  and,  on  the  coalition,  I  veiled  the  print 
over  with  a  ^'nAr  curtain.    On  the  b^inning  of  the  present 

disastrous  contest,  I  lifted  up  the  comer On  SaUuday^ 

June,  1796,  (two  days  before  be  was  chaired,)  I  uncovered 
his  face,  and  would  have   taken  it  entirely  off,  but  that  I 
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ha^e  long  fstaAedhh  character.  I  tfaerefcnne  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  gilt  nails,  and  ready  to  be 
reiled  again,  as  occasion  may  serre. 

^  On  tile  right,  is  John  Dunning^  ( t<oid  Ashburton,)  in  whom 
I  lost  a  friend.  A  lawyer,  and  yet  a  iriend  to  liberty,  wlia 
had  the  gf«at  consdtntional  lawyer,  Selden,  in  his  eye,  and 
liberty  in  his  heart. 

**  A  little  below  stands  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whose 
public  conduct  has  been  bold,  masculine,  and  determined.  —> 
Will  he  realise  the  lines  he  has  writtm  ? 

**  Over  a  map  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  witli  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  Thames  and  Crreenwich  Hospital,  and  surrounded 
by  admirals,  in  the  back  ground,  is  placed  J.  H.  Tooke,  who 
has  lately  addressed  the  people  in  the  style  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus ;  and  who,  although  no  naval  man,  has  promised  to  stop 
the  leak  that  lets  out  the  public  money. 

'*  In  a  dreary  corner,  adumbrated  by  the  works  of ' 
Burke^  and  Reeves,  and  immediately  beneath  a  wooden  cut 
of  Julian  the  apostate,  is  the  portrait  of  William  Pitt.  All 
the  artists  have  found  it  difficult  to  hit  off  his  countenance ; 
perhaps  because  so  changeable ;  the  candour  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  his  youd),  his  own  talents,  and  a  partiality,  perhaps 
unjust,  and  assuredly  ill-placed  in  behalf  of  his  honoured 
lather,  first  induced  me  to  become  a  purchaser  of  this  venal 
orator,  who,  in  the  language  of  Syphax,  would  ^^  teach  the 
hoary  Numidian guile**  Tkeatite  with  him,  appears  that  bra- 
zen senator  Henry  Dundas,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of 
his  time,  who  goes  to  Scodand  on  a  shooting  expedition  for 
six  weeks,  and  actually  returns  wiih  sixteen  peers  and  forty- 
five  commoners,  in  the  fob  of  his  black  velvet  breeches ! 

<<  Allow  me  to  do  justice  to  this  >man ;  he  is  bolh  merry  and 
wise,  for  he  has  assisted  at  the  spending  of  from  200  to  220 
millions  of  money ;  and  yet  his  own  fortune,  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
has  nimbly  increased.  This  is  somewhat  like  a  well,  I  once 
saw  in  his  native  country,  which  always  flowed  freely  at  ebb 
tide! 

**  Let  me  do  justice,  however,  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
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Uemsn:   he  had  many  private  virtiie8»  which  deaenre  to  be 
l^Cognieed  even  by  the  bitterest  of  his  political  opponeots. 

**  In  this  same  comer,  I  had  once  attempted  to  cram  Charles 
Jaakiiison,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Earl  of  liyeipool* 
but ,  I  found  his  Lordship  very  sAy,  and  unaccommodating^ 
so  that  he  would  not  fit  the  interstice.  Lord  Lough- 
borough, however,  on  being  applied,  fitted  instantly,  whidi 
some  may  attribute  to  the  thinness  of  his  body,  and  the  mea- 
gemess  of  his  visage,  which  seem  determined  to  realise  the 
personification  of  one  of  our  English  satirists. 

A  pert  prim  prater,  &c. 

^^  My  principles  being  always  congenial  to  those  that  seated 
the  Pope  of  Rome  on  the  throne,  I  preserve  a  series  of  their 
portraits.  I  removed  one  great  personage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  war,  and  another,  since  his  conduct  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  into  the  dark  comer. 

^"Towards  the  right,  and  immediately  over  a  bust  of  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  with  the  Ides  of  March  on  the  pedestal,  is 
placed  a  print  of  Earl  Stanhope.  His  eye  turns  rather  towards 
the  unaccommodating  Cassius,  but  his  features  are  bold  and 
manly. 

<^  Honest  James  Martin,"  with  a  fine  Roman  cast  coun- 
tenance, and  exactly  as  when  I  dined  with  him  at  Brand 
Holies,  stands  over  the  fire  place.  I  would  to  God  that  we 
had  but  200  such  as  the  member  for  Tewkesbury  io  the 
Augean  stables. 

'^  Mr.  Grey  has  an  honourable  part  assigned  to  him,  which 
he  occupies  in  the  room  of  Sir  C,  his  father,  whom  I  unhung 
at  the  very  time  he  was  refreshing  himself  under  his  own 
laurels  at  Martinico.  I  would  have  placed  Captain  Cochrane, 
of  the  navy,  in  his  stead,  but  that  I  could  not  find  an  engrav- 
ing of  him. 

<<  Lord  Effingham,  in  the'last  war,  and  this  gallant  and  able 
officer  in  the  present,  exhibit  rare  but  honourable  instances 
of  military  and  naval  integrity.  —  O  si  sic  omnes  /" 
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Mr*  Stephens  wrote  a  great  deal  fix*  the  periodical  press. 
The  pages  of  the  Analytical  Review  abound  in'  learned  and 
ingenious  articles  from  his  pen.  He  was  also  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Besides  papers  on  the 
belles  lettreSf  he  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  biographical 
notices  folr  that  journal.  ^^  In  fiuality  of  biographical  writing, 
(says  the  Editor,)  and  in  extent  of  information  on  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  contemporary  generation,  he  was  equalled  by 
no  writer  of  his  age.  His  industry  and  integrity  are  proved 
by  naming  the  works  which  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and 
though  every  variety  of  character  passed  in  review  before  him, 
he  never  wrote  an  ill-natured  paragraph,  or  aided  the  pro- 
pagation of  calumny." 

Mr.  Stephens's  constitution  was  much  impaired  by  intense 
study,  added  to  the  immoderate  use  of  coldiam  and  other 
quack  medicines,  on  the  efficacy  of  which  he  placed  great 
reliance.  He  suffered  severely  from  the  gout  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  He  died  somewhat  suddenly,  at  his  residence 
of  Park  Houses  Chelsea,  February  34th,  1821. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding;  his  voice  powerful, 
his  general  deportment  graceful,  and  his  manners  particularly 
gentlemanlike  and  conciliating. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  Mr.  Stephens  had  three  times 
visited  the  Continent,  and  travelled  over  France,  Holland,  and 
Flanders. 

i  « 

Thejbllowing  is  a  List  of  his  acknonxledged  Prodttetions. 

1.  Jamaica;  a  poem. 

2.  The  Templar. 

3.  A  Histoiy  of  the  Wars  which  arose  out  of  the  French 
Revolution;  2  vols.  4to.  1803. 

4.  Memoirs  of  John  HomeTooke;  8vo.  1813. 

5.  The  nine  first  volumes  of  the  Public  Characters. 

6.  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son. 

7.  A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

8.  The  Annual  Biography;  vols.  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  with 
several  anonymous  pamphlets  on  various  subjects. 
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In  tlie  notice  of  this  gentleman,  giren  in  the  ^ograpliical 
Dictionary  of  Living  Authors,  the  Editor  speaks  of  him  with 
unjustifiable  impertinence  as  a  <*  literary  adventurer/'  and  of 
his  works  with  the  same  flippant  and  gratuitous  disrespect. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  an  attack  altogether 
so  unprovoked  and  ungenerous,  did  it  not  immediately  occur 
to  us,  that  the  publisher  of  the  imitation  of  the  old  Monthly 
Magazine,  (and  the  person  with  whom  the  Dictionary  of 
Living  Authors  originated,)  could  be  supposed  to  have  no 
very  fiiendly  feelings  towards  a  firequent  and  important  con^ 
tributor  to  the  work  he  desired  to  supersede;  so  far  from 
beingy  as  he  is  there  represented,  a  **  literary  adventurer,'' 
Mr.  Stephens  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune^  and  devoted 
himscilf  to  literary  pursuits  more  as  an  amusement  than  as  a 
.  source  of  profit 
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(»IEF  CUEBK  or  THE   HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Of  this  gentlenum  but  little  iofomiatioii  has  been  recorded 
beyond  the  notices  we  have  been  enabled  to  glean  from  his 
own  publications. 

Mr.  Hatsell  appears  to  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge. 
Certain  it  is*  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1764^  when  he  was 
clerk-assistant»  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  House, 
for  a  few  days>  in  order  to  attend  the  election  of  a  high 
steward  for  that  University,  during  the  great  contest  between 
the  Earls  of  Hardwicke  and  Sandwich. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1760,  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Akenside,  he  was  appointed  clerk^assistant 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  late  Mr.  Dyson,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown.  On  his  nomination,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  table,  in  the  customary  manner,  when  the  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  Onslow,  then  Speaker,  addressed  him  aloud  in  the 
following  terms:  <<The  clerk  has  appointed  you  to  be  fats 
clerk-assistant ;  but  now  you  are  appointed,  you  are  the  clerk 
c£  the  House ;  you  are  my  clerk ;''  then,  by  his  direction,  be 
took  his  seat  at  the  table.  He  remained  for  many  years  in 
this,  which  is  a  station  of  great  confidence  and  labour,  and 
when  Mr.  Dyson  retired,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  the  successor  of  the  former.  The 
office  of***  Clerk  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,*'  or 
^'  Under  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  to  attend  the  House  of 
Commons,'*  is  granted  by  the  king  for  life  by  letters  patent, 
with  a  salary  of  20/.  a  year;  but  it  is  a  place  of  great  emolument. 
In  177^9  he  published  the  first  volume  of  an  impoi*tant  work, 
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entilled,  <<  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  CoBimon^ 
with  Observations,"  in  4to.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  R^^ 
Honourable  Jeremiah  Dyson,  cofferer  to  His  Majesty's  house- 
hold, &c.  <*  The  following  cases,"  says  he  in  the  PreGM^e, 
*<  are  part  of  a  larger  collection,  extracted  from  the  Jonmab 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  other  parliamentary  reccNnda. 
The  compiler  of  tliese  has  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
easiest  method  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  very  useful  in-> 
formation  contained  in  those  voluminous  collections,  is,  to 
select  particular  heads  or  titles ;  and  having  brought  tc^gedicr 
every  thing  that  has  reference  to  any  of  these  heads,  to 
digest  the  whole  in  a  chronological  order,  and  to  publish  it  in 
a  separate  volume.  He  has  upon  this  principle,  ventured  to 
send  forth  this  work,  relating  to  privileges  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  only  by  way  of  specimen,  and  as  as 
example  for  those  who  may  adopt  this  idea,  and  who  may 
have  more  leisure  to  pursue  so  laborious  an  undertaking. 

<<  The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  the  observations  on  the 
several  cases  are  made  with  a  view  of  declaring  what  the  law 
of  privil^e  is,  in  the  instances  to  which  these  observalioos 
refer ;  they  are  designed  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  particular  points,  and  in  some  degree,  to  assist  him 
in  forming  his  own  opinion  upon  that  question.  This  work 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  an  Index, 
or  a  chronological  abridgment  of  the  cases  to  be  found  upon 
this  subject.  The  public  cannot  but  suppose  that,  notwith- 
standing  his  most  accurate  search,  many  instances  must  have 
escaped  his  observation;  he  has  however  endeavoured,  with 
great  diligence,  to  examine  every  work  which  he  thought 
might  contain  any  thing  relating  to  this  matter;  and  pretends 
to  no  other  merit  than  the  having  faithfully  extracted  and 
published  what  appeared  to  him  essential  for  the  information 
of  tlie  reader." 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first  contains 
precedents  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Htnry  VIII.;  the  second  occupies  the  interval  to  the  demise 
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of  Eliabeth ;  the  Uurd  from  tke  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
end  of  the  parliameot  of  1628)  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  are 
oocopied  with  additional  cases  and  the  Appendix. 

Of  this  volume,  which  was  published  bjrDodsley,  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  1785;  in  the  course  of  which  year^  also 
i^ipeared  a  second  edition  of  the  second  yolume,  dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  W.Cornwall,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*    The  assilstance  which  Mr.  Hatsell  obtained  upon 
this  occasion  is  gratefully  acknowledged  in  the  remarks :  **  it 
win  be  impossible  to  peruse  a  page  of  the  following  work, 
without  observing  the  great  advantage  that  it  derives  from  th?s 
notes  and  observations  of  Mr.  Onslow,  the  late  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  which  have  been  very  obligingly  conv- 
flsnnicated  upon  this  occasion  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord 
Ouabw.'*    <*  It  would  be  impertment  in  the  editor  of  this 
collection  to  suppose,"  adds  he,  **  that  any  thing  which  he 
can  say,  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  a  character  so  truly 
eminent  as  that  of  Mr.  Onslow;  but,  as  it  was  under  the 
patronage,  and  from  the  instructions  of  that  excellent  man,  that 
he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  his  parliamentary  knowledge; 
and,  when  Mr.  Onslow  retired  from  a  public  station,  as  it  was 
permitted  to  the  compiler  of  this  work  to  visit  him  in  that 
retirement,  and  to  hear  there  observations  on  the  law  and 
oonatitution  of  this  government,   which,   particularly  in  the 
company  of  young  persons,  Mr.  Onslow  was  fond  of  com- 
municating^ he  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indulge  himself  for 
a  moment  in  recollecting  those  virtues  which  distinguished  that 
respectable  character,  and  in  endeavouring  lo  point  them  out  as 
patterns  of  imitation  to  all  who  may  wish  to  tread  in  his  steps. 
Superadded   to   his  great  and    accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  of  the  minuter  forms  and  pro- 
oeedtngg  of  Parliament,  the  distinguished  feature  of  Mr.  On- 
slow's puUic  character  was  a  regard  and  veneration  for  the 
British  constitution,  as  it  was  declared  md  established  at  the 
fievoltttion.    This  was  the  favourite  topic  of  his  discourse ; 
and  it  appeared  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  through 
life,  that,  to  maintain  this  pure  and  inviolate,  was  the  object 
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at  which  he  always  aimed.  In  private  life»  thoi^h  he  held 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ComnuHis  for  abore  three 
and  thirty  years,  and  during  part  of  that  time  enjoyed  the 
lucrative  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  it  is  an  aneedote  per* 
fecdy  well  known,  that  on  his  quitting  the  chair  in  1761,  fak 
income  from  his  private  fortnne,  which  had  always  been 
inconsiderable,  was  rather  less  than  it  had  been  in  I7279 
when  he  was  first  elected  into  it.  These  two  circam- 
stances  in  Mr.  Onslow's  character."  adda  he,  <«  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  that  dia- 
racter  revered  and  respected  by  all  the  world;  but  the 
recollection  of  them  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  the  Editor 
of  this  work,  who,  amongst  the  many  fortunate  events  that 
have  attended  him  through  life^  thinks  this  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  that,  in  a  very  early  period  of  it,  he  was  intro- 
duced and  placed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  so  respect* 
able  a  man ;  from  whose  instructions,  and  by  whose  example^ 
he  was  confirmed  in  a  sincere  love  and  reverence  for  those 
principles  of  the  constitution  which  form  the  basis  of  this  free 
government,  the  strict  observation  and  adherence  to  which 
principles,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as  of  the  people, 
can  alone  maintain  this  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
invaluable  blessings,  which  have  deservedly  drawn  this  eolo- 
gium  from  the  best  informed  writers  of  every  nation  in  Europe. 
That  as  this  is  the  only  constitution  which,  from  the  earliest 
history  of  mankind,  has  had  for  its  direct  object  *  Political 
Liberty;'  so  there  is  none  other,  in  which  the  laws  are  ao 
well  calculated  to  secure  and  defend  the  life,  the  property, 
and  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual."  The  titles 
noticed  in  this  volume,  are  the  following: — << Members^" 
««  Rules  of  Proceeding,"— «  Speaker,"—**  Clerk,"—**  Fees," 
**  King,"  and  ^*  Appendix."  The  third  volume  relates  to 
the  **  Lords"  and  **  Supply,"  and  concludes,  like  the  former, 
with  an  Appendix. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  wm'k,  Mr.  Hatseil  stoudjr 
asserts  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Comraooa; 
and  Charles  I.,  and   hi:^  minister,  Strafford,  experience,  bt' 
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titraSf  his  indignatioti.-^**  Finding  it  wm  imposaiU^*'  says  he, 
voLiii.  dknp.  5.  p.  I98»  *<  to  prevail  on  any  House  of  CoronuHW» 
(of  which  he  had  tried  three  in  three  years,)  to  comply  with 
his  exorbitant  ideas  of  r^;al  prerogative,  or  to  give  coonte- 
nance  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  his  ministers,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  restraint,  and  accordingly  introduced  such  a 
system  of  tyranny  into  every  part  of  the  government,  that  the 
Gcuistitution  was  entirely  destroyed  and  lost  in  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  Notwithstanding  that  he  had  so  lately  given  the 
most  solemn  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  he  now  as 
publicly  violated  it  in  every  instance:  1.  He,  by  his  circular- 
letters  to  the  Lords*lietttenants  of  counties,  exacted  loans  and 
benevolences  without  pretence  of  law ;  and  gentlenien  of  for* 
tune  and  rank  in  the  country  were  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
contribute:  tonnage  and  poundage  were  taken  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament ;  and  such  as  would  not  submit  to  pay, 
bad  their  goods  seized,  their  persons  imprisoned,  and  heavy 
fines  imposed  upon  them.  3.  The  rigorous  powers  of  the 
Star  Chamber  were  executed  with  unlimited  severity ;  and  the 
most  trifling  ofiences  were  punished  without  mercy.  8.  Sol- 
diers were  billetted  in  the  houses  of  private  persons.  4.  And 
martial  law  executed,  attended  with  the  most  provoking  out- 
rages committed  by  the  soldiers.  Add  to  these,  the  grievous 
imposition  of  ship-money ;  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  High- 
Commissioned  Court;  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  forest 
hiws,  and  the  severe  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affidrs, 
^gether  with  the  tyrannical  oppressions  in  the  govemm^t  of 
Scotland  and  of  Irehmd,  under  that  aide  arch^imitor  the  Earl 
ff  Sin^ffbrd  ;  and  we  shall  have  such  a  regular  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  arbitrary  government,  as  was  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  most  despotic  states  of  Europe.  But  what  rendered 
all  this  most  odious  and  terrible  was,  that  his  government  was 
so  administered  under  pretence  of  law;  and  the  courts  of 
justice  were  filled  with  wretdies  ready  to  declare  the  will  of 
the  Prince  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Hitherto  the  people 
ni%ht  have  submitted;  but,  as  Lord   Clarendon  observes*, 

♦  Lord  Clareadon'i  Hiitory  of  the  Rebellioo,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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*  when  they  saw  in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gave  tbem 
.a  title  to,  and  possession  of  all  they  had,)  reasons  of  state 
urged  as  elements  of  law ;  judges  as  sharp-sighted  as  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  state ;  judgment  of 
law  grounded  oh  matter  of  fact,  of  which  there  was  neither 
enquiry  nor  proof,  the  burthen  became  intolerable/  " 

Mr.  Hatsell  often  animadverts  on  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Parliamentary  History,  who  wish  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  Charles  I. ;  and  blames  Mr.  Hume  for  omitting  to 
distinguish  between  the  engagement  and  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  prerogative. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  resigned  his  office  in  the  year 
1795,  with  that  propriety  and  discernment  of  time,  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  the  <<  ietatis  insidia"  which  uniformly 
distinguished  his  very  useful  and  honourable  life.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Addington,  announced  Mr.  Hatsell's  intended  resignation 
in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  to  his  sense  of  the  loss  of  so  able  a  servant  of  the 
public.  The  House  were  unanimous  in  their  applause.  Mr. 
Pitt  seconded  the  Speaker,  and  pronounced  also  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hatsell  departed  this  life  at  Marden  Park,  near  God- 
stone,  Surrey,  in  his  78th  year. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hatsell  shared  the 
profits  of  his  lucrative  office  with  Mr.  Ley,  and  subsequently 
with  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Hatsell,  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  did  not  forget  in  old  age  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  classical  acquirements  of  early  youth.  In 
manners,  be  was  mild  and  conciliating :  a  perfect  gentleman 
of  the  old  school,  and  rich  in  anecdotes  of  public  men  and 
public  events  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
enjoyed  bis  faculties,  and  a  comfortable  state  of  health,  to  the 
last.  After  having  read  prayers  to  his  family  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  14th,  1820,  he  was  seized  in  the  night  by  an 
apoplectic  affection,  which  terminated  his  life  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday.  His  volumes  of  ^  Precedents  of 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons"  are  well  known,  and 
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the  work  will  long  survive  him  as  the  text-book  resorted  to 
in  all  cases  of  diflSculty. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Hatsell  was,  we  believe^  the 
senior  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  his  remains  were 
removed,  on  Oct.  24,  from  Marden  Park,  for  interment  in  the 
Temple  Church.  A  hearse,  with  six  horses,  was  followed  by 
six  mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  each,  and  several  pri- 
vate carriages.  The  chief  mourners  were  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Powy% 
William  Ley,  and  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  who  proceeded  in 
the  first  coach.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  John  Henry  Leigh,  John 
Rickman^  and  George  Wbittam,  Esqrs.  the  four  principal 
Clerks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proceeded  in  the  second 
carriage.  The  other  carriage  contained  several  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  some  of  the  do- 
mestics of  his  household.  On  entering  the  great  hall,  in  the 
Temple,  the  procession  was  met  by  the  Recorder,  Mr.  Baron 
Maseres,  and  other  Benchers,  in  their  robes,  together  with 
a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ofiScers  in  their  gowns,  and  other 
regalia  of  o£5ce :  after  laying  a  short  time  in  state  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  the  whole  proceeded  in  a  solemn  walking  pro- 
cession to  the  Temple  Church.  On  entering  the  fine  Gothic 
building  die  solemn  dirge  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  was 
struck  up  on  the  organ ;  on  which  incomparable  instrument 
two  appropriate  Anthems  were  performed  in  the  course  of  the 
fiineral  ceremony;  after  which  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
vault.  A  favorable  notice  of  Mr.  Hatsell  occurs  in  that  adr 
mirable  satire,  «  The  Pursuits  of  Literature," 
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1  HIS  eminent  artist  whose  untimely  fate  has  excited  such 
very  deep  and  general  concern  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Stothard,  Esq.  R.  A.»  and  was  born  July  5th  1787-  He 
developed  at  a  very  early  age  a  talent  for  drawing,  and  whilst 
.  yet  in  boyhood,  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  where  he  soon  attracted  notice  for  the  correctness 
and  facility  with  which  he  executed  copies  from  the  antique 
sculptures. 

One  of  his  first  performances  of  note  was  during  his  stay  at 
Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  whither  be  ac- 
companied his  father,  who  was  employed  to  decorate  the 
ground  staircase  of  that  house  with  his  masterly  pencil. 

He  received  his  ticket  as  student  in  the  Life  Academy,  and 
fbrmed  the  resolution  of  becoming  an  historical  painter.  From 
this  branch  of  the  art,  however,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  illustration  of  our  national  antiquitiei^ 
more  particularly  in  a  path  which  had  hitherto  been  but  im- 
perfectly explored  —  the  delineation  of  the  sculptured  eflSgies 
erected  in  our  churches  as  memorials  for  the  dead.  That 
eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  Gbugh,  it  is  true,  had  compiled  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  merit  on  the  subject ;  but  the  en- 
gravings which  accompanied  it  (though  much  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  them)  formed  a  secondary  object,  and  could 
by  no  means  be  depended  on  for  accuracy,  or  afford  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  miniUia  of  antient  costume. 

In  Id  10,  Mr.  C  Stothard  painted  a  spirited  picture,  re- 
presenting the  murder  of  Richard  IL  at  Pomfret  Castk^ 
in  which  the  costume  of  the  time  was  strictly  adhered  to: 
the  portrait  of  the  monarch  was  taken  from  his  effigy  ifi 
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Westttiin^er  Abbey.    This  picture  was  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House)  in  1811. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  his  first  number  pf  the 
<<  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain/'  the  objects  of  which 
he  detailed  in  the  adyertisement  which  accompanied  the  pub- 
lication. These  were,  to  afford  the  historical  painter  a  complete 
knowle%e  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England,  from  an  early 
period  of  history,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  to  illustrate, 
at  the  same  time,  history  and  biography;  and,  lastly,  to  assist 
the  stage  in  selecting  its  costume  with  propriety,  for  the  plays 
of  our  great  dramatic  bard.  In  reference  to  his  plan  of  pro- 
secuting his  work,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  liberally  acknowledged, 
that  he  owed  the  determination  of  executing  the  etchings  with 
his  own  hand,  to  having  seen  a  few  unpublished  etchings  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Kerrich  of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in  the 
Dominicans  and  other  churches  in  Paris,  <^  which  daim,"  he 
adds,  <<  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed."  For  the 
subsequent  friendship  of  Mr.  Kerrich,  and  his  candid  cri- 
ticism in  the  progress  of  the  work,  Mr.  C.  Stothard,  on  all 
occasions,  expressed  himself  much  indebted. 

The  talents  of  Mr.  C.  Stothard  as  an  artist,  and  the  d^th 
and  accuracy  of  his  research  in  the  objects  connected  with  his 
pursuit,  soon  obtained  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation  as  an 
antiquary  *  ;  and  the  acquaintance  of  characters,  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  respectability.  Among  these  were  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  (who  highly  apreciated  him),  and.  Samuel 
Lysons,  Esq.  the  joint  author  of  ^<  Magna  Britannia,''  who 
esteemed  him  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Lysons  employed  him  to  make 
drawings,  illustititive  of  his  work ;  for  which  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  1815,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  made  a  journey  north  waid, 
as  far  as  the  Picts'  wall,  adding  to  his  portfolio  many  drawings 
for  the  <^  Magna  Britannia,"  monumental  subjects  for  himself^ 
and  a  number  of  little  sketches,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
peculiar  manner,  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed. 

*  A  most  cODspicaouB  instance  of  his  acumen  was  eihibited  in  the  dlscoTcry  of 
the  wiffxk  of  the  odlar  S.  S.,  which  Camden  had  wildly  conjectttred,  was  derived 
lirom  SulpitiuB  Serenis,  a  learned  lawyer. 
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Doring  thk  absence  from  Loiidoo»  Mr.  Lytons  gave  him  m 
strong  proof  of  bis  esteem  and  regard,  by  obtaining  for  him, 
unsolicited,  the  honourable  post  of  historical  draughtsman  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries* 

In  18169  he  was  deputed  by  that  body  to  commence  hia 
daborate  and  fiuthful  drawings  from  the  iamous  Tapestry 
deposited  at  Bayeux*  During  his  absence  in  France,  he 
visited  Chinon,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Fontevrandy 
discovered  those  interesting  eflBgies  of  the  race  of  the  Plant- 
agenets,  the  existence  of  which,  after  the  revdutionary  devai^ 
tation,  had  become  doubtful :  the  following  account  of  this 
matter  is  extracted  from  Mrs.  C.  Stothard's  Letters  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  lately  published:  **  When  Mr. 
Stothard  first  visited  France,  during  the  summer  of  181^  he 
came  direct  to  Fontevraud,  to  ascertain  if  the  effigies  of  our 
early  kings,  who  were  buried  there,  yet  existed :  subjects  so 
interesting  to  English  history,  were  worthy  of  the  inquiry.  He 
found  the  abbey  converted  into  a  prison,  and  discovered,  in  a 
cellar  belonging  to  it,  the  effigies  of  Henry  II.,  and  his 
Queen  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of 
Angouleme^  the  Queen  of  John.  The  Chapel,  where  the 
figures  were  placed  before  the  revolution,  had  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  these  valuable  effigies,  then  removed  to  the 
-cdlar,  were  subject  to  continual  mutilation  from  the  prisoners, 
who  came  twice  in  every  day  to  draw  water  from  a  welL  It 
cqppeared  th^  had  sustained  some  recent  injury,  as  Mr.  S. 
found  several  broken  fragments  scatter^  around.  He  made 
drawings  of  the  figures;  and  upon  his  return  to  England, 
represented  to  our  government  the  propriety  of  securing  such 
interesting  memorials  firom  farther  destruction.  It  was  deemed 
advisable,  if  such  a  plan  could  be  accomplished^  to  gain  posses-> 
don  of  them,  that  they  might  be  placed,  with  the  rest  of  our 
royal  effigies,  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

Mrs.  Stothard  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  application  failed ; 
but,  that  it  had,  notwithstanding^  the  good  efiect  of  preserving 
these  remains  from  total  destruction.  At  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Stothard  visited  the  Abbey  of  L'Espan,  near  Mahsi  in  search  of 
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the  effgj  of  Beiengaria,  Qaeen  of  Richard  I. ;  he  found  the 
Abbey  Church  converted  into  a  bam,  and  the  object  of  hit 
inquiry  in  a  mutilated  state,  concealed  under  a  quantity  of 
wheat.  At  Mans,  he  discovered  the  beautiful  enamelled  tablet, 
xepresenting  Geoffrey  Blantagenet,  at  once  the  earliest  instance 
of  what  is  termed  a  sepulchral  brass,  and  of  armorial  bearings, 
depicted  decidedly  as  such.  Mr.  Stothard's  drawings  of  the 
royal  effigies  were,  on  his  return  from  Fontevraud,  submitted 
by  Sir  George  Nayler  to  the  inspection  of  his  present  Ma* 
jesty,  then  Prince  Regent,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  ex* 
press  an  earnest  desire  for  their  publication,  and  to  allow  Mr. 
Stothard  to  dedicate  his  woric,  the  *^  Monumental  Effigies," 
to  himself. 

In  1817,  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Bayeux,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  his  drawings  from  the  Tapestry. 

In  February,  1818,  he  married  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
had  so  long  been  attached,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Kempc, 
Esq.  of  the  New  Kent  Road,  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Kempes,  formerly  of  Olantigh,  near  Wye,  in  Kent,  aan 
afterwards  of  Cornwall.  In  July  following,  this  lady  accom- 
panied him  in  liis  third  expedition  to  France,  which  he  made 
with  a  view  of  completing  the  drawings  from  the  Tapestry  at 
BayeUx.  *  His  task  being  accomplished,  he  proceeded  with 
Mrs.  Stothard  on  a  tour  of  investigation  through  Kor- 
isiandy,  and  more  particularly  Brittany.  In  order  to  render 
their  fiunilcs  participators  in  some  degree  of  the  pleasures  of 
their  journey,  Mrs.  Stothard  addressed  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Kempe,  a  particular  detail  of  their  tour,  in  a  series  of  lettefrs, 
which  her  husband  illustrated  by  various  beaudful  drawings  of 
the  views,  costume,  architectural  antiquities,  &c.  that  they 
thought  worthy  of  notice  in  their  route. 

On  their  return  to  England,  the  publication  of  these 
materials  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mrs.  Stothard's 
br€>ther.    Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  undertook  it  in  a  liberal 

•  En^gnTingB,!  faithfully  odoiired  offer  these  drvwiogs,  are  now  publishing  by 
aie  Society  of  Aotiquarifls. 

VOL.  VI.  F   » 
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manner ;  and  in  November^  1820»  they  appear^  UDii/sx  tbe 
title  of  <<  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through  Nonqandjy 
Brittany,  and  other  Parts  of  France  in  1818." 

In  1819,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  laid  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries the  complete  series  of  his  ^awiugs  from  the  Tar 
pestry^  and  a  p^per  highly  honourable  to  his  discriminatioD, 
in  which  he  proved,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Tapestry 
was  coeval  with  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Conr 
quest,  to  which  tradition  had  assigned  it ;  satisfactorily  refuting 
the  assertions  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue.  This  little  treatise  was 
printed  in  vol.  XIX.  of  the  Archseologia.  On  the  2nd  of  July 
Mr.  Stothard  was  unanimously  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Socie^ 
of  Antiquaries.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  made  f 
series  of  exquisitely-finished  drawings  for  the  Society,  from  the 
paintings  then  lately  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted 
Chamber.*  Fearlessly  ardent  in  his  pursuit,  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  highest  and  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  scaffold^ 
erected  for  the  repairs;  and,  on  one  occasion  there,  narrowly 
escaped  the  sad  fate  which  afterwards  befel  him.  He  wasprer 
paring,  just  before  his  death,  the  materials  for  a  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  concerning  the  age  of 
these  curious  decorations. 

In  September,  1820,  he  made  a  tour  tb  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  C.  Stothard's  health,  and  illustrated  her  yet 
unpublished  account  of  that  journey,  with  some  of  the  finest 
drawings  of  local  scenery  aqd  architecture  that  his  pencil  had 
produced. 

About  two  months  since,  he  published  No.  9  of  his  Monu- 
mental Effigies,  with  splendid  vignette  illustrations,  heraldic 
and  architectural.  He  prepared  No.  10  for  publication,  and 
finished  a  large  plate  of  tif e  Royal  £ffigies  at  Fontevraud,  co^ 
loured  after  the  original  monuments ;  and  another,  of  Geoffirey 
Plantagenet,  coloured  as  a  fac-simile  of  the  enamelled  tabl^ 

*  In  these  drawiDgs  he  exhibited  his  ingenious  recovery  of  the  long-lost 
art  of  rairfng  gold,  as  embossed,  on  the  surface  of  the  matenai;  a  mode 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  rich  splendour  of  the  old  illiumiiatad 

Msa 
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before  ineDtaaned :  tbesc,  from  the  great  eiipense  ineurred  tni 
the  oolonring^  were  to  be  published  for  collectors^  separately 
from  his  work«  Indefatigable  in  the  puvsuit  of  our  national 
antiquities,  Mr.  Stothard  had  begun  a  work  on  Seals,  and  has 
left  behind  him  many  unpublished  drawings  of  the  scarcest  of 
our  Regal  and  Baronial  Seals:  among  the  former  may  be 
mentioned  an  impression  of  the  Conquenur's,  which  he 
laboriously  restored  by  the  junction  of  the  broken  fragaients» 
preserved  with  William's  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  in  the 
Town-Clerk's  Office,  GuildhalL 

A  short  time  previously  to  his  death  he  commoQced  the  col* 
lection  of  materials  for  a  work  to  illusitrate  the  age  oC  Eliasa* 
beth,  which  the  pens  of  aUe  contemporaries  had  rendered  a 
poi>ular  subject.  Tlie  compilation  of  the  letter-pres?  for  this 
work,  from  the  MSS.  authorities  in  our  public  libraries,  he  re« 
signed  to  his  wife  and  brother-in-law.  The  drawing  he  made 
of  the  Effigy  of  Eliasabeth,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  finest  productions  of  his  pencil:  it  may  at 
the  same  time  be  observed,  that  he  considered  the  figure  itself 
as  an  excellent  and  characteristic  portrait  of  that  monarch. 

Having  been  solicited,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Lysons,  to  maktt 
some  drawings  for  the  Account  of  Devonshire,  collected  for 
the  Magna  Briti^nnia,  on  the  16th  of  May  last,  he  quitted 
his  affectionate  wife,  at  her  father's  house,  where  they 
resided,  never  to  meet  her  more  on  this  side  that  ^*  bourn 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  He  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  Devonshire  on  foot,  exploring  the  churches  in  his  way, 
and  making  sketches  of  the  country,  according  to  his  practice, 
as  he  proceeded.  He  arriv^  at  Bere  Ferrers^  and  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  of  May,  after  attending 'Divine  Service,  addressed  the 
Vicar  of  that  places  the  Rev.  Henry  Hobart,  for  permission  to 
draw  the  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  church  for 
Mr.  Lysons.  Prepossessed,  as  Mr.  Hobart  says  he  was,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Stothard,  by  his  manner,  he  received  him  with 
marked  attention,  and  insisted  that,  during  his  stay  at-Bere,  he 
should  partake  of  the,  hospitalities  of  his  house  and  table.  On 
the  following  Monday,  th^  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Stothard  b^gan. 
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by  means  of  a  ladder,  to  make  tracings  from  the  fragments  of 
stained  glass  remaining  in  the  window :  among  these  was  a 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  church*  Elevated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  just  above  the  tables  containing  the  Creed  and  the 
Decalogue,  the  step  of  the  ladder  (dreadfid  to  relate !  )gave  way  ! 
He  fell,  and  in  the  effort  to  save  himself,  probably  turned 
round:  his  head,  as  is  conjectured,  came  in  contact  with  the 
monument  of  a  knight  in  the  chancel,  and  he  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, killed  on  the  spot,  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  The 
time  of  his  fall  is  not  precisely  known,  as  he  was  alone  in  the 
church;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  drawing  on  which  he  was 
^g*g^  it  is  imagined  to  have  occurred  between  3  and  4 
o'clock.  It  is  not  true^  as  reported,  that  his  watch  stopped 
at  the  moment  from  the  shock*  Singular  to  observe,  he  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  from  one  of  those  very  effigies  that  had 
so  long  been  the  subject  of  his  pursuit;  and  the  iall  which  ter- 
minated the  career  of  the  artist,  literally  snapped  the  gencil  in 
twain  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  most  humane  and  re- 
spectful attention  was  paid  to  his  remains  by  the  worthy  Mr. 
Hobart  His  venerable  father,  (who  had  lost,  many  years 
before^  his  eldest  son  by  an  accident  equally  terrible  and  sud- 
den*;) repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  on 
the  4th  of  June,  followed,  for  the  second  time,  the  pride  of  his 
heart  and  of  his  hopes,  to  a  premature  grave.  a.  j*  k. 

«  H«  wai  accidentally  shot  by  a  school-fellow. 
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JOHN  BONNYCASTLE,  Esfi,, 
raoFEssoR  of  mathematics,  at  the  royal  military 

ACADEMY,   WOOLWICH, 

J  OHN  Bonnycastle  was  bom  at  Witchurch,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham :  his  parents,  although  not  in  affluent  circum* 
stances,  contrived  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  respectable  edu- 
cation. At  an  early  age  the  favorable  opinion  which  his 
friends  entertained  of  his  acquirement;,  induced  him  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  I^ndon.  In  this  great  metropolis  his  growing 
taste  for  mathematics  became  strongly  fixed,  from  an  asso* 
ciation  with  friends  of  congenial  habits  and  pursuits.  Many 
of  these  friends  have  since  attained  considerable  eminence  in 
various  departments  of  literature. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  married 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Roll,  whose  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind  gave  fair  promise  of  many  domestic  hours.  The  hopes  be 
cherished  were,  however,  speedily  blighted  by  her  untimely 
death. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  engaged  him  as  ft 
private  tutor  to  his  sons  (the  present  Earl,  and  the  Hon.  Ge- 
neral Fermor).  That  he  was  perfectly  qualified  for  the  taslt^ 
every  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  will  readify 
admit,  when  they  recall  to  their  memory  the  almost  universal 
knowledge  which  he  possessed,  although  he  was  nearly  selfr 
taught,  not  having  in  his  early  youth  received  the  advantages 
of  a  classical  education.  And  yet  from  our  intimacy  with  him, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  no  one,  even  amongst  those  who 
had  received  an  University  education,  oonid  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace^  the  Chrecian  tragedians^ 
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and  the  Classics  in  general,  than  the  worthy  subject  of  this 
memoir.  With  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  literature  be 
was  intimately  acquainted.  It  is  true^.he  could  not  speak 
those  languages,  but  he  read  and  knew  the  best  of  their  authors. 
In  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  no  one  could  surpass 
him  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  our  best  authors  in  every 
class  of  composition.  Like  his  friend  Fuseli,  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  so  strongly  was  his  immortal  lines 
fixed  upon  his  memory,  that,  on  the  mention  of  a  single  word 
in  the  works  of  that  incomparaUe  poet,  he  would  finish  the 
sentence  and  give  the  proper  emphasis. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  remained  about  two  years  at  Easton,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton ;  the  situation  he  then  filled,  be  left  in 
consequence  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  Mathematical 
Masters  at  Woolwich,  where,  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  de- 
lated a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  daily  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  Ills  profession ;  the  remainder  was  employed  in  writing 
elementary  works  on  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  Mathe- 
matics.  How  competent  he  was,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  those  volumes. 
His  first  work  was,  <<  The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,"  the 
thirteenth  edition  of  which  is  now  selling.  Those  upon  Algebra 
find  Mensuration  have  long  ranked  as  standard  school-books.  His 
**  Treatise  upon  Astronomy"  is  the  most  popular  of  all  works 
upon  that  sublime  science ;  chiefly  arising  firom  the  perspicuous 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  and  its  lucid  style  of 
composition ;  it  has  become  a  general  library  book,  and  will 
long  remain  as  a  testimony  of  the  religious  sentiments,  bene- 
yolence,  and  great  attainments  of  its  author.  Yet  this  vety 
book  was  written  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  at  Bath,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  depression,  arising  from  a  nervous  compkintj 
tt>  which  he  was  very  subject,  in  the  early  part  of  liis  li& 

So  far  we  have  considered  Mr.  Bonnycastle  as  a  man  pos- 
seai^iog  talents  of  a  varied,  universal  description^  and  as  an 
author  of  elementary  works  in  various  branches  of  Mathe- 
maties ;  bat  it  now  remains  to'  add  a  few  words  respecting  his 
privale  chiiracter^  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  for 
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the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life»  He  was  a  good  husband}  a 
good  father,  and  a  sincere  friend.  In  company,  no  man  could 
be  more  attractive ;  he  was  so  rich  in  anecdote  upon  all  sub- 
jects, especially  of  literature,  that  his  presence  and  oonvorsation 
were  productive  of  endless  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to 
his  auditors*  His  widow,  three  sons,  and  a  daughter  survive 
him ;  all  of  whom,  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  during  his 
l6ng  and  tedious  illness,  proved  how  much  he  was  endeared  to 
them  by  his  domestic  virtues* 

Mr*  Bonnyca»de  was  interred  at  Charlton,  in  a  vault  ex- 
pressly built  for  him*  His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  by 
the  Mathematical  Masters  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  several 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery*  General  Ford,  the  Lietenant- 
Govern^r  of  the  Academy,  bestowed  a  marked  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased:  all  the  Cadets  were, 
drawn  out,  in  two  double  lines,  before  the  door,  thus  testifying 
their  regard  for  the  excellent  man  whose  funeral  procession 
was  to  pass  before  them* 

Mr»  Bonm/casti^s  pubUetxtions  are : 

1*  The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic;  12mo.  1780* 

2*  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry ; 
I2ma*  1782* 

3*  Introduction  to  Algebra ;  12mo.  1782* 

4*  Introduction  to  Astronomy;  8vo*  1786* 

5-*  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry;  8vo.  1789* 

Bp  General  History  of  Mathematics  from  the  French  of 
BossUt;  8vo.  1803* 

7*  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonometry;  8vo*  1806. 

8*  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  being  the  First  Part  of  a 
General  Course  of  Mathematics ;  8vo.  1810* 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Algebra;  2  vols.  8vo*  1813* 
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The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  WILLIAM  LORT 
MANSELL,  D.D. 

LOAD  BISHOP  or   BRIBTOl,    AND  LATE  HEAD  OF  TRINItY 
COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

1  HIS  active  and  learned  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  iifterwards  became  a 
tutor.  The  late  Mr.  Perceval  happened  to  be  recommended 
to  his  care,  and  he  was  appointed  his  preceptor.  To  this  for* 
tunate  circumstance  he  stood  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for 
his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  mitre.  No  sooner  did  his 
pupil  obtain  the  lucrative  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  for  himselfi  than  he  presented  his  quondam  instructor 
to  the  rich  living  of  Berwick  in  Elmet,  valued  at  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  He  was  also  subsequently  promoted^ 
through  the  same  powerful  interest,  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  on 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Luxmore  to  Hereford,  in  1808. 

In  1788,  while  only  M.A.,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
elected  public  orator  of  the  Universit}'  of  Cambridge,  which 
office  he  held  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Owtram,  M.A. 

In  1790  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  was  deded 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
and,  it  has  been  said,  with  the  express  view  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  that  society,  and  endangered  not  only  the 
foundation,  but  the  credit  of  the  University.  In  this  cafmaty 
he  took'an  active  part  against  Mr.  Friend,  one  of  the  fellows, 
CO  aodbimt  of  a  pamphlet  declaratory  of  his  avowed  averuon 
to  the  war  with  France,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  ex* 
'pulsion.    This  has  always  been  considered  a  hard  case;  but 
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the  times  in  which  he  lived,  although  -they  would  not  jiutify, 
yet  flerved  with  some  to  excuse  this  voluntary  instance  of  on* 
biMinded  2eal. 

While  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Dr.  Mansell  rendered  Umsdf  at 
once  famous  and  formidable  by  his  satirical  writings ;  and  in 
particular  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  several  wdU 
written  jeux  d'espriis.  Dr.  Jowett,  pf  Trinity  Hallf  having 
amused  both  himself  and  the  public  by  a  pretty  little  fairy 
garden,  with  narrow  gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells  and 
pellisoid  pebbles,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  delicate  CUnese 
•railing  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  citizen's  country  villa^ 
described  by  Lloyd,  the  following  lines  were  written  and 
circulated  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Mansell : 

On  the  Garden  ofjoteph  Jowett,  LL»D. 

•*  A  little  garden  little  Jowett  made. 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  pallisade  ; 
If  vou  would  know  the  taste  of  little  Jowrt, 
This  little  garden  won't  a  little  show  it." 

Dr.  Mansell  died  at  Trinity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  in  1820. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  <^  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  Wetilminster  Abbey,  January.  2nd,  1810.'* 


No.  xvin. 


Sir  ARTHUR  PIGOTT,  Knight. 

LATE  ATTORKET-GENERAL  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  GEORGE  III^  M»7« 
FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  ARUNDEL,  AND  A  BARRISTER  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 


Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  who  was  bor^  about  the  year  17^0, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  practising 
laVDyers  at  the  English  bar.  After  receiving  a  good  education, 
he  became  a  counsel  early  in  life;  but  perceiving  no  opening  al 
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home,  he  repaired  to  the  West  Indies.  'Havin<r  practised  for 
soiDe  years  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  he  rose  into  high  estima- 
tion, and  at  length  became  Attorney-General  there.  Litt)^ 
did  he  dream,  nt  that  period,  that  he  was  afterwards  destined  to 
occnpy  the  same  distinguished  office  in  Great  Britain.  On 
bis  retorn  to  England  he  was  engaged  in  the  celebrated  cause 
(if  Somerset  the  negro,  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  obtained  the 
patronage  of  that  Lord  North  who  was  Prime  Minister  many 
.  years  during  the  war  with  America.  As  a  man  of  business,  bis 
industry  and  talents  soon  found  an  honourable  and  extensive 
field  of  action,  having  been  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  Mr.  Anguish,  and  Mr.  ^eave,  as  a  commis- 
sioner  for  investigating  the  public  accotmts.  This  opened  an 
immense  source  of  information,  and  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to  the  diligence, 
ability,  and  integrity  of  that  board,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  accurate  and  intelligible  explanation  of  our  financial 
system.  It  was  it  that  first  detailed  the  resources  and  expen- 
diture of  the  country  with  accuracy  and  correctness.  Before 
.  the  appointment  in  question,  we  could  only  guess  at  our  pecu- 
niary situation ;  but  now  every  thing  has  become  compara* 
tively  plain  and  intelligent. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Pigott  were  at  length  duly  estimated, 
and  he  soon  after  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Following 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  North,  in  17^3,  he  joined  and  warmly 
supported  the  cpalition,  A  silk  gown  now  awaited  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  he  was  nominated  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  practice  was  at  first 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  also 
became  a  leading  barrister  on  the  home  circuit,  until,  having 
attacked  an  attorney  with  all  the  severity  of  forensic  animad- 
version, the  lawyers  associated  against  him,  and  he  was  actually 
left  without  a  brief!  In  1793,  he  removed  into  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and,  notwithstanding  his  transplantation  at  a  mature 
age,  flourished  With  no  ordinary  degree  of  prpi^erity. ,  On  the 
death  of  Jjord  North,  tlien  become  Earl  of  Guildfor<^  he  became 
a  devoted  follower  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  to  the  King,  and  obtained  tl^  hcnour  of 
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Knij^lhood.  Sir  Arthur,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
pnwperity;  for  this  shorulived  administration  scarcely  exceeded 
one  year  in  point  of  duration.  His  practice,  however,  con- 
tinued to  increase^  and  having  been  nominated  counsel  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  was  consulted  by  that  great  body  and  all 
its  dependents  on  every  occasion  of  difficulty.  Sir  Arthur 
Pigott,  after  attaining  a  good  old  age,  died  at  his  little  villa, 
near  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  on  the  6th  of  September,  lS19,at 
a  period  when  he  had  become  the  oldest  member  of  the  ban 
With  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  whom  he  greatly  esteemed, 
he  lived  in  unreserved  intimacy  for  many  years,  and  it  was  to 
his  advice  that  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  became  indebted 
for  all  his  honours.  At  his  special  recommendation  Sir  John 
Leach  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  so  accurate  was  his  discrimi- 
nation of  character,  that  from  the  first  he  prognosticated  his 
future  rise.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention ;  for  his  speeches  were  always 
ingenious,  modest,  and  unassuming.  He  distinguished  himself 
on  many  critical  occasions,  particularly  on  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Melville,  at  which  latter  he  aa- 
sisted  his  friend  Mr.  Whitbread,  with  great  ability,  in  the 
quality  of  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons.  As  an  ad- 
vocate he  was  clear  and  impressive;  his  discrimination  shone 
conspicuous,  and  this  enabled  him  to  compress  the  merits  of 
his  cause  into  a  small  compass. .  In  private  life,  he  always  ap-* 
peared  mild  and  conciliatory;  and,  in  politics,  he  was  a  staunch 
Whig. 

Sir  Arthur,  while  Attorney*6eneral,  exerted  himself  ex- 
ceedingly in  behalf  of  the  celebrated  West  India  Bill,  lof  which 
Lord  North  wittily  observed,  <<  that  it  contained  a  good  re- 
ceipt for  knocking  up  an  administration.''  He  possessed  the 
full  and  entire  confidence. of 'Mr.  Burke,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  drawn  up,  or  nt  least  assisted  his  friend  in  forming,  pre- 
paring, and  arranging,  the  principal  clauses  of  that  bill.  In- 
deed, the  great  orator  would  trust  none  of  the  Crown  Lawyers, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  only  excepted,  for  whom  he  always 
entertained  the  highest  regard  and  esteem. 
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Mo.  XIX. 
Ret.  CYRIL  JACKSON,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  CHRISTCHURCH,  OXFORD. 

Oyril  Tackson  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  at  Stamford,  in 
Lincoliuhire,  where  his  iather  had  practised,  for  many  years,  as 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary ;  but,  having  obtained  a  dipk>ma  finr 
the  degree  oFM.  D.,  he  subsequently  acquired  considerable  re> 
putation  as  a  physician.  At  an  early  age^  young  Jacksofi  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  presented  to  a  sto- 
dentship  by  one  of  the  canons.  He  soon  became  noticed, 
and  his  company  courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  genius,  at  that  time,  in  Christ  Church  ;  and  a  cordial 
friendship  was  contracted  between  him  and  the  Archbish<>p  of 
York,  which  subsisted  to  his  death. 

His  connection  with  Dr.  Markham,  and  other  persona  of 
interest  and  rank,  paved  the  way  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  rq^ation  and  direction  of  whose 
studies  he  enjoyed  considerable  share.  Having  been  appoints 
eti  his  sub-preceptor,  he  became  much  attached  to  him ;  and  the 
respect  continued  mutual. 

By  honourably  filling  this  office,  he  opened  to  himself  a 
speedy  way  to  preferment ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  almost 
immediately  raised  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  the  removal  of  the  late  Honourable  Dr.  Bagot  to 
the.  bishopric  of  Bristol,  in  1783,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  deanery,  a  place  which  he  seemed  eminently  calculated 
to  fill. 

Upon  coming  to  the  headship,  Dr.  Jackson  resolutely  ap* 
plied  himself  to  inspect  more  narrowly  the  conduct  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  also  to  correct  those  deficiencies,  and  restrain  those 
irregularities,  which  his  mild  and  less  discriminating  predeces- 
sor had  overlooked.  The  effects  of  his  reforming  hand  were 
felt   and   acknowledged.     Christ   Church   was   soon  Reared 
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of  the  lefiractory  and  indolent ;  the  system  of  education  was 
materially  altered,  and  plans  of -instruction  adopted,  to  give  the 
student  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  several 
sciences. 

The  dean  was  a  profound  mathematician,  and  greatly  en- 
couraged this  study;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  this 
college  has  of  late  been  held  in  the  world,  has  made  it  the  resort 
of  the  first  families  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It 
generally  boasts  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  noblemen;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  there,  the  Dean  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  education  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
distinction.  His  demeanor  to  them  always  did  him  credit ;  far 
from  overlooking  their  irregular  conduct,  he  ruled  and  repri- 
manded them  with  a  rod  of  the  severiest  discipline;  and  a  strict 
regard  for  impartiality  was  one  of  his  conspicuous  traits. 

Among  his  other  studies,  botany  was  a  favourite ;  and  in 
this  he  attained  so  great  a  degree  of  excdlence,  that,  perhaps, 
there  were  but  few  more  complete  proficients  in  the  kingdom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Newcombe^  the  primacy  of 
Ireknd  wasofibred  to  him ;  but  he  refused  it  without  hesitation. 
He  was  also  offered  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Smallwell,  but  declined  it  in  favour  of  his  highly-esteemed 
Inend,  Dr.  Randolph,  {afl^rwairds  IKshop  of  London).  Ail 
the  honours  of  the  church  lay  before  him  at  one  period  of  his 
life^  and  he  had  but  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  mitre.  But  he  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  learned  leisure  and  seclusion  to  the  preferment 
so  coveted  by  others. 

Although  the  Dean  did  not  take  a  public,  yet,  certainly,  he 
took  an  active,  part  in  the  controversy  between  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  and  Dr.  Vincent.  In*  order  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  cast  severe,  and  even  uncandid,  re- 
flections upon  his  opponent.  It  should,  ho\(^ever,  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  Wesminstet^man ;  and  some  allowances 
ou^t  to  be  made  for  trifling  and  natural  prgudices. 

UpojQ  Dr.  Wingfield's  resignation  of  the  head  maistership 
of  Westminster  School,  the  Dean  exerted  himself,  with  much 
vigour,  to  procure  the  appointment  for  his  intima^te  friend 
'Mr.  Carey,  then  a  tutor  and  a  junior  censor  of  Christ  jChurch. 
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After  <ti(MBbiiing  tmay  diSMltimt  he  auoeeeded  fn  kk  dbject 
Owing  to  the  youth  of  Mr.  Carisj,  he  was  deemed  ill  cat 
ciliated  to. fill. an  office  of  so  much  responsibility,  and  many 
respectable  persons  highly  disapproved  of  Dr.  Jackson's  con- 
duct, and  were  loud  in  their  censure  of  it  But  Mr.  Carey's 
acknowledged  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  strict  atten- 
tion he  has  hitherto  paid  to  his  several  important  duties,  have 
in  a  great  degree  viudicated  the  Dean's  measures,  and  recon* 
oiled  his  opponents. 

Dr.  Jackson  resigned  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Churdi  in 
1809,  after  maintaining  the  honours  of  his  station,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-six  year^  with  great  dignity  and  propriety. 
He  was  selected  by  His  late.  Majesty  to  preside  over  the  edu- 
cation of  3oaie  of  his  elder  sons;  and  a  Ijttle  white  before  bis 
death,,  he  wa&  honoured  with  a  visit  from  His  present  Majesty, 
George  IV. 

He  died  at  his  favourite  village  of  Felpham,  in  Sussex^ 
August  9.  1819. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Dean  Jackson  was  dttdn- 
guished  for  his  attaipments  as  a  theologian ;  he  excelled  aiao^ 
and  that  in  oo  common  d^ee,  in  classical  literature,  while 
his  dignified  correctness  conibrred  a  new  lustre  both  on  him* 
self  and  the  respectable  society  over  which  he  had  so  long  pm- 
sided. 


No.  XX. 
EICHARD  TWISSi,  Ksfi. 

1  HIS  gentleman,  long  known  in  the  literary  and  musical 
world,  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  on  the26*th  April,  1747,  where 
he  received,  and  profited  by,  a  very  excellent  education.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  English  merchant,  who,  from,  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  views  in  life,  had  finally  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Holland. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  young  Twiss  set  out  on  the  tour  of  Eu- 
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ropc^  and  travelled,  altematelyy  over  Englaodt  HoUandf  Flan- 
ders, France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Naplefi» 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Germany*  During 
these  successive  tours  be  had  opportunities  of  becoming  aqr 
quainted  with  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
age ;  and,  among  others  more  or  less  distinguished,  Rousseau^ 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Voltaire*  His  own  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Prince  of  scoffers  is  curious  and  interesting. 
We  extract  it  from  a  MS.  journal  which  has  been  kindly  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  author's  son,  Francis  Twiss,  Esq. 

<<  On  the  28th  of  September,  1768,  we  visited  the  residence 

of  Voltaire,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Ferney.     Close .  to 

the  house  he  has  erected  a  small  church,  with  the  following 

inscription  over  the  door,  in  gold  letters,  upon  black  marble : 

DEO  £R£XIT  VOLTAIRE,    mdccui. 

<<  Next  to. the  church  is  his  theatre,  which,  since  March  lasty 
has  not  been  made  nse  ofl  On  arriving  at  Voltaire's  hoese^ 
and  inquiring  for  the  master,  the  servant  denied  him,  under  a 
pretence  that  he  was  extremely  ill.  I  then  wrotohim  a  note, 
and,  walking  through  his  garden,  found  him  in  his  vineyardi 
His  dress  was  remarkable;  he  had  on  an  old  tye^wig,  without 
powder,  over  which  was  a  blue  woollen  cap ;  a  new  green  satin 
nightgown,  and  waistcoat  of  the  same,  flowered  in  colours; 
black  velvet  breeches,  and  white  cotton  stockings.  He  stooped 
much,  being  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  had  fine  hrowu  ^CS| 
particularly  expressive,  but  no  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw.  His 
face  was  very  lean  and  withered,  and  his  enunciati^m  slow^ 
Speaking  of  his  church,  <  Cette  ^lise,'  said  he^  *  que  j'ai  £ut 
batir  est  la  seule  eglise  de  I'univers  qui  soit  dedi^  fi  Dieu  seul ; 
toutes  les  autres  sont  dedi^es  aux  Saints;  pour  moi  j'aime 
mieux  batir  une  eglise  au  maitre  qu'aux  valets  P  * 

<<  I  inquired  whether  it  was  true  that  there  was  an  epitaph 
in  his  church-yard  — 

<<  *  Non,'  replied  he;  <  c'est  apparement  de  la  mienne  dont 

^  This  church  which  I  have  builty  is  the  only  ooe  ia  th«  world  which  is  dedi- 
citted  to  Godr  alone;  all  the  rest  are  dedicated  to  the  saints.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  is  better  to  erect  a  church  to  the  Master  than  to  the  servants. 
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on  vous  a  parle ;  mais  elle  n'y  est  pas  encore ;  il  n'y  a  qae  la 
place/  * 

<^  On  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  news,  he  amwered 
with  great  vivacity: 

<^ '  J'ai  out  dire  que  le  Pape  a  donn^  un  parasol  et  un  fiisil 
a  chacun  de  ses  soldats,  avec  ordre  dc  lui  remetlre  le  dernier, 
dans  le  mSme  itaTqu'ils  Tavaient  refu,  sous  peine  de  la  ioi  du 
Talion/  + 

*^  On  entering  his  library,  we  remarked  that  a  superb  edi- 
tion  of  his  Pocelle  D'Orleans  was  lettered  on  the  back.  Ma 
Jeanne  I 

^^  His  domestic  establishment  consisted  of  two  secretaries,  (one 
of  them  in  all  probability  an  amanuensis,)  a  porter,  and  two 
women  servants.  I  addressed  him  in  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  aU  of  which  he  spoke  with  tolerable  fluency* 
He  gave  us  some  lemonade  and  raspberry-juice,  His  hoo^e 
was  well  furnished,  and  oonuined  many  excellent  pictures. 
In  his  library  stood  a  tiger  stuffed. 

<<  He  was  extremely  polite,  and  took  me. under  the  arm  in 
walking ;  observing  that  he  was  old,  and  incapable  either  of 
giving  or  receiving  pleasure.  We  returned  to  Geneva  in  the 
evening.    •     •     • 

<^  On  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  I  again  visited  Femey  on 
horseback,  accompanied  only  by  my  servant.  I  found  Voltaire 
playing  at  chess  with  the  curate  of  the  place.  Having  in  the 
course  of  conversation  requested  a  line  of  his  handwritings  fi>r 
a  remembrance,  he  wrote  down  in  English  the  following  sen- 
tence:— 

"  A  Englishman  who  goes  to  Italy,  leaves  men  to  see  pie- 
turesJ 

(Signed)  Voltairb.' 


•  No.  It  is  probably  minie  Uiat  you  bate  heard  mentumed ;  but  it  U  not  in- 
•eribed  yet;  there  is  only  a  place retenred  for  h. 

f  Ibaveheardsay  that  the  P6pe  has  presented  a  parasol  and  agon  to  each  of  Us 
soldiers,  with  orders  that  the  latter  shall  be  testorad  to  htm  in  the  aoaa  sMto 
in  which  they  Htvhtd  it,  under  pam  of  the  Inr  ttdhfiu* 
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^  We  were  talking  of  Dr.  Tidsot  of  Lausanne,  when  he  ob- 
served— 

■  *^  *  Le  grand  chemin  et  le  soleil  sont  lea  roeillears  remedea 
de  Tissot.** 

**  On  my.  second  visit  to  the  library  of  Voltaire,  I  noticed  three 
Engiiah  tragedies,  Dodsley's  Cleone^  and  Mason's  Caraetacua 
and  £lfrida»  bound  together,  and  lettered  on  the  back  Tragt'' 
dies  Barbares.  Among  his  books  was  Baskervtile's  edition  of 
Virgil.     His  library  consisted  of  about  5,000  volumes. 

<<  HLl  house  i\'as  of  five  apartments  broad,  and  two  deep,  aad 
three  stories  high.  It  was  very  genteelly,  and  even  elegantly 
furnished,  with  velvet  and  giMing,  stucco,  china,  and  paintings. 

<*  On  the  altar  in  his  church  was  a  wooden  figure  of  Christ,  as 
large  as  life,  covered  with  gilt  ornaments.  *  How  do  you  like 
my  Christ?  (said  he,  in  English.)  ♦  Or  do  you  pronounce  it 
Chreest? 

"  On  the  right  wall  of  the  church  without,  he  had  erected  a 
monument  of  plain  white  stone.  Pointing  to  it,  he  exclaimed* 
'  II  ne  manque  que  ^inscription,  mon  ami  Tf 

**  I  bade  him  farewell :  he  accompanied  me  to  my  horse, 
wished  me  an  agreeable  journey,  in  English,  and  <  Mi  racco- 
roando  di'  non  lasciarmi  abbruciare  a  Roma,'  in  Italian.  X* 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Twiss  published  an  account  of  a  Tour  in 
.  Ireland*.  With  respect  to  this  work,  observes  a  friend  who 
knew  him  long  and  intimately,  <<  it  is  certain  that  he  never  in-- 
tentionaliy  departed  from  truth,  but  was,  probably,  too  cr^s 
dolous  as  to  the  information  he  received,  and  too  hasty  in 
recording  it.  Witli  many  harmless  and  entertaining  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and  hospitable ; 
and  even  those  natives  of  Ireland  who  most  resented  ivliat  they, 
deemed  illiberal  and  unjust  reflections  on  their  country,  when 
he  became  personally  known  to  them,  were  convinced  that  his 
mistakes  arose  fit>m  negligence,  and  not  irom  malice. 

*  Thehii^iray  and  th«  lun  are  the  best  remedies  of  Ttsiot. 
«f  Nodiiag  but  the  inscription  is  wanting,  my  friend. 
X  And  iff  Italic  recommended  me  not  to  fti  m jself  burnt  in  Rome. 
,     VOL.  VX.  »  O 
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The  expiBdient  of  the  Irish  to  exfAnesfi  their  sense  of  his  free 
comments  upon  them,  was  equally  ludicrous  and  original.  We 
cannot  describe  it  in  this  place;  but  it  is  already  sufficiently 
well  known. 

-  Mr.  Twiss  died  at  Camden  Town,  March,  1821.  He  was 
a  skilfol  performer'on  the  violin,  and  a  general  connoisseur,  as 
it  respected  the  fine  arts.  His  knowledge,  though  not  pro- 
fband,  was  varicms  and  extensive.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works  :-— 

•  I.  Travels  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  vols.  8vo.     1772* 

2.  A  Tour  in  Irdand,  8vo.     177^. 

3.  A  Trip  to  Paris.     17^.     8vo. 

4.  Anecdotes  of  Chess.     1792.     8vo. 

*  5.  Miscellanies,  2  vols.  8vo»     1805. 


No.  XXI. 
JAMES  BARTLEMAN,  Esg. 

1  Hie  celebrated  singer  waa  bom  in  1777.  About  the  time 
when  Haydn's  Creation  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
Mr.  Bartleman,  who  had  received  the  elements  of  his  musical 
education  firom  Dr.  Cooke,  appeared  with  great  r^utation  in 
the  concerts  of  the  metropolis.  His  voice  and  manner,  (says 
an  intelligent  writer  on  the  progress  of  vocal  music,  in  the 
London  Magazine,)  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  all  bass 
singers  who  had  gone  before  him.  His  predecessors  had  been 
selected  from  amongst  these  powerful,  but  heavy  voices,  whose 
compass  is  limited  above,  inasmuch  as  their  tone  is  round  and 
full  below,  and  whose  execution  is  proportionably  sluggish 
and  monotonous. 

Mr.  Bartleman  was  completely  educated  in  music:  he  was 
scientific  as  a  singer,  learned  in  the  various  erudition  of  Eng- 
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liah  and  Italian  composers,  particularly  in  ihe  madrigalbta, 
and  the  writers  of  sacred  music*  His  bias  was  decided  to- 
wards those  compQsiti(xis,  which,  even  when  he  first  came  into 
life  had  already  begun  to  be  considered  as  the  ancient  music ; 
but  all  that  lay  in  his  own  department,  he  listened  of  its 
heaviness  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  v(»ce»  and  animated  by 
his  energy  of  manner.  He  carried  as  much  dramatic  effect 
into  the  orchestra,  and  he  restored  the  knowledge  of  Purcell's 
finest  compositions,  as  well  as  of  Handell's  finest  Opera 
songs.  He  was,  of  his  own  accord,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  ^hb  own  disposition,  rapidly  infusing  a  new  grace  into 
bass  singing,  when  the  means  were  afforded  him  by  Hayden's 
character  of  Raphael  in  the  Creation,  —  by  Calcott's  beautiful 
songs  written  on  purpose  for  him,  —  by  Pergolesi's  **  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me."  Dr.  Crotch's  Palestine,  and  several 
other  things  from  Stevens,  Webbe,  Calcott,  and  Horsley,  — 
of  perdurably  offering  the  stamp  of  elegance  upon  this  part  of 
the  art.  The  [freer  admission  of  ornamental  passages,  of  a 
cast  between  those  employed  by  the  bass  and  tenor,  naturally 
followed,  while  the  discontinuance  of  heavy  divisions,  and  the 
substitution  of  speaking,  and  beautiful  melodies,  such  as  we 
find  throughout  die  Creation,  —  in  Calcott's  Angel  of  Life, 
and  in  Horsley's  Tempest,  completed  the  enlargement  of  the 
bass  singer  from  the  imposing  constraints  of  the  former  system. 
Nor  has  the  pure  and  genuine  eloquence  of  music,  that  just 
and  forcible  expression  which  is  the  result  of  the  happiest 
adaptation  of  sound  to  sentiment,  been  abandoned  or  lost  in  the 
change.  England  owes  to  the  present  generation  of  native 
composers,  a  combination  of  grandeur  with  grace,  not  to  be 
matched,  we  think,  in  the  works  of  any  other  race  of  writers 
for  basses,  scarcely  excepting  the  author  of  the  Creation 
himself.  , 

Mr.  JSartleman  (continues  the  same  able  critic)  was  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  other  choirs,  a  scientific 
and  erudite  musician,  and,  as  a  bass  singer,  has  raised 
the  art  of  expression  to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.     He  revived  the  music  of  Purcell,  and  sup- 
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^potred  the  school  of  Handel,  indeed,  the  ancient  schools  gene- 
rally, with  8  degree  of  energy,  purity,  and  effect,  for  which 
the  musical  world  may  now  long  look  in  vain.     With  this 
imaginatiTe  and  energetic  singer,  the  traditionary  manner  of 
•such  things  as  Purcell's  Let  the  "Dreadful  Enginesj  the  Frott 
'Scene  in  King  Arthur^  and  Said  and  the  Witch  cf  Endor^  will, 
-we  apprehend,  be  entirely  lost.     His  voice  had  power  and 
richness,  yet  these  were  joined  with  a  lightness  that  is  seldom 
•met  with  in  singing.     He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman 
•  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  mechanical  effects,  before  his 
time  considered  inalienable,  from  basses,  and  to. inform  this 
«part  with  wpinty  &ncy,  finish,  and  a  certain  portion  of  elq^ance ; 
,  and  he  was  perhaps  as  successful  in  the  addition  of  these  attri- 
butes to  the  native  majesty  and  volume  of  tone,  that  are  the 
foundations  of  bass-singing  as  any  man  ever  was,  or  ever  will 
be.     His  style  was  strictly  English,  both  in  the  formation  of 
his  tone,  and  in  his  elocution,  which  was  highly  animated,  and 
full  of  effective  transitions.     The  test  of  his  peculiar  excellence 
a{f)ears  to  be,  that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  imitating  his  man- 
ner ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  left  behind  him  any  successor  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  buckle  on  his  armour. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Bartleman  was  refined  and  well-inform- 
ed, lively  in  conversation,  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  his  art. 
.  He  moved  in  a  most  respectable  sphere  in  society.     Mr.  B. 
died  April  15r,  after  an  illness  of  several  years,  at  his  house  in 
.  Bevners  Street,  aged  54  years. 
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No.  XXII. 
Rev.  JOHN  TRUSLERj  L.L.  D. 

1  HIS.  singular  man  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1795, 
and,  without  either  academical  education  or  private  fortune* 
contrived  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world.  He  was  originallybred  an  apothecary, 
but  was  lucky  enough  to  be  ordained,  and  officiated  for  some 
years  both  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  Mr.  Trusler  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  his  income  was  both  small  and  preca- 
.  rious,  and  finding  in  his  own  person  insurmountable  objections 
to  original  composition,  about  the  year  1771,  he  formed  a 
project  for  abbreviating  the  labours  of  others.  This  consisted  of 
an  abridgement  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines, 
which  are  printed  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  so  as  not  only 
to  save  the  trouble  of  composing  and  transcribing,  but  also  to 
convey  the  idea  that  these  discourses  were  all  written  with  a 
pen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Not  content  with  this,  Dr* 
Trusler,  who  had  now  obtained  a  degree,  condescended  to 
establish  a  printing  and  book-selling  business,  from  which  he 
is  said  to  have  derived  considerable  profit.  Indeed,  the  sale 
of  his  own  works,  for  he  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  must 
have  proved  exceedingly  productive.  His  compositions,  or 
rather  compilations,  have  not,  indeed,  attained  great  praise^ 
but  a  few  of  than,  at  leaSt,  claim  the  merit  of  utility.  After 
living  some  time  at  his  estate  on  Englefield  Green,  he  repaired 
to  Bathwick,  where  he  died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  85.  Here 
follows  a  list  of  his  works  — 

1.  Hogarth  Moralized;  8vo.  1766. 

2.  Chronology,  or  a  Concise  View  of  History;  12mo* 
1769.  Of  this  little  work  there  have  been  numerous  editions; 
and  one  in  two  volumes,  12mo. 

S.  Principles  of  Politeness,  extracted  from  Chesterfield's 
Letters;  12mo.  1775. 
4.  Account  of  the  Islands  lately  discovered  in  the  Sooth 
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Sea,  with  an  Account  of  the  Country  of  Kamtscfaatka ;  8to. 
J  777-     This  is  an  abridgment  of  Cook's  Voyages. 

5.  Practical  Husbandry,  or  the  Art  of  Farming;  8vo, 
1780. 

6.  The  Sublime  Reader,  or  the  Morning  and  Evening  Ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  pointed  as  they  should  be  read ;  12mo. 
1782. 

7*  View  of  the  Statute  and  Common  Law  of  England,  an 
abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  4to.  1784. 

8.  Compendium  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  12mo.  1784* 

9.  Dictionary  of  Rhymes ;  8to.    1784. 

10.  Modem  Times,  or  the  Adventures  of  Gabriel  Outcast ; 
S  vols.  12mo.  1785. 

11*  The  London  Adviser  and  Guide;  8vo.  1786. 
12.  The  Country  Lawyer;  12mo.  1786. 
IS.  The  Honours  of  the  Table,  or  Rules  for  Behaviour 
during  Meals,  with  the  Art  of  Carving;  12mo.  1788. 

14.  Eight  Years' Almanack,  on  a  Sheet ;  1788. 

15.  Summary  View  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  of  fkigland ; 
8vo.  1788. 

16.  On  the  Importance  of  a  Farmer's  Life,  a  Sermon ;  ^vo. 
1798. 

17*  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  M^illiam  Ramble,  Esc^  ; 
8  vols.  12mo.  1793. 

18«  The  Art  of  Gardening;  8vo. 

19.  Essay  on  Literary  Property;  8va  1798. 

20.  The  Assessed  Tax  Act  expla'med ;  8vo.  1798. 

21.  A  Third  Volume  of  his  Chronology;  12mo.  1805. 

22.  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  Part  I. ;  4to.  1806. 

28.  Detached  Philosophic  Thoughts  on  Man;  2  vols.  12mo. 
1810. 

24.  Proverbs  Exemplified ;  12mo.  1811. 

Amcmg  other  compilations  sent  forth  by  the  Doctor,  we 
must  not  omit  (25.)  to  mention  one,  in  numbers,  entitled^  The 
Habitoble  World  Displayed.    Besides  whidi,  he  also  printed 

26.  A  Clerical  Almanack. 

87.  Moore^s  Alraanaok  Improved. 
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No.  xxm. 

JOHN  BALLANTYNi;  Esg. 

Jr  OR  this  notice  we  are  indebted  to  a  highly  respectable  literary 
journal,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer, 

John  Ballantyne,  bom  in  the  town  of  Kelso,  Roxburghshire, 
was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in  a  mercantile 
line.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that  sort  of  tuition  which 
is,  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  honour  of  the  country,  so  readily 
to  be  obtained  in  Scotland.  We  allude  to  the  instruction 
which  the  grammar  school,  established  in  every  parish,  affords 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  at  a  very  moderate  charge;  and 
which  has  not  only  been  the  foundation  for  higher  attainments, 
but  the  sole  system  of  study  enjoyed  by  many  a  one  who  has 
reflected  eminent  credit  on  tlie  literature  of  his  native  land. 
Here,  perfectly  informed  in  the  useful  branches  of  education 
which  fit  individuals  for  active  pursuits,  or  well  grounded  in 
languages,  whether  of  modern  date  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
world,  or  of  antiquity  for  the  labours  of  learning,  the  young 
Scot  lays  in  those  stores  and  acquires  those  habits  which,  in 
after  years,  are  exhibited  so  conspicuously  in  the  man  of  busi- 
ness or  the  scholar.  In  academic  shades,  or  by  private  devo- 
tion, the  polish  and  deeper  intricacies  of  classic  lore  may  be 
superadded ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  universe  can  so  much  solid 
and  competent  knowledge  be  gathered  as  in  tliese  admirable 
institutions,  which  are  open  to  every  class,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  very  poorest. 

In  his  youth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  displayed  great 
readiness  and  facility,  and  sufficiently  indicated  that  smart-^ 
ness  of  talent  and  ability  which  distinguished  him  at  a  riper 
age.  While  still  a  young  man,  his  mind  was  turned  to  literary 
concerns  by  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  newspaper,  The 

GG  4  ^    ■     -- 
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Kelso  Mailj  begun  by  his  elder  brother  James,  which  hm 
subsequently  conducted^  and  y^hich  is  still  edited  by  his 
younger  brother.  The  celebrity  which  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tyne's  improvements  in  printing  soon  obtained,  opened  a  wider 
^here  of  action,  and  the  family  removed  to,  and  settled  in, 
Edinburgh.  The  extensive  publications  in  which  the  Border 
Press  has  since  appeared,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  measure ;  but  the  ever-active  mind  of  John  Ballantyne 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  college  of  the  printing-house ; 
he  embarked  largely  in  the  boolcselling  trade,  and  afterwards 
in  the  profession  of  an  auctioneer  of  works  of  art,  libraries. 
Sac.  His  share  in  the  famous  Scottish  novels  was  also  a 
source  at  once  of  occupation  and  emolument:  perhaps  no 
person  knew  more  surely  than  he  did  who  was  the  writer  of 
these  renoWed  works.  For  the  last  few  years  a  declining  state 
of  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  several  of  his  plans,  and 
he  travelled  upon  the  continent  in  search  of  that  restoration 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  find.  Retiring  from  the  me- 
tropolis to  a  seat  in  the  country  near  "  fair  Melrose,**  the 
edition  of  the  English  novellists  was  undertaken  as  an  easy 
occupation,  to  divert  the  languor  of  illness,  and  fill  up  those 
vacancies  in  time  which  were  likely  to  contrast  with  the  former 
habits  of  busy  life.  The  trial  was  brief.  While  flattering 
himself  with  the  hope  that  his  frame  was  reinvigorated  by 
change  of  air  and  exercise,  this  gentleman  died  in  the  prime 
of  his  days.     He  was,  we  believe,  about  the  age  of  forty-five. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  married,  at  an  early  age.  Miss  Parker,  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  and  a  relative  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  author 
of  the  View  of  Ancient  History  and  other  esteemed  works,  (to 
whose  memory  we  would  fain  pay  a  grateful  tribute,  for  to  him 
the  writer  of  this  was  indebted  in  boyhoood  for  that  direcdon 
of  his  faculties  to  literature  which  has  been  the  source  of 
much  of  his  happiness.)  Of  this  union  there  are  no  children  > 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  father. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  his  temper  and  acquirements,  was  formed 
to  be  the  delight  of  society.  He  sung  admirably,  was  fUl  of 
original  wTt  and  repartee,  and  perhaps  was  rar^  surpassed  in 
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the  ^city  with  which  he  rdftted  anecdotes,  or  told  tales  of 
humour.  It  was  from  him  that  Mathews  got  his  exquisite  old 
Scotchwoman,  and,  exquisite  &s  it  is,  there  are  many  who  held 
the  prototy})e  to  be  at  least  no  ways  inferior  to  the  masterly 
imitator.  The  company  of  such  a  person  was  naturally  much 
courted,  and  the  convivial  habits  of  thk  north  were  possibly 
not  the  best  suited  to  his  delicate  constitution.  Vulgar  dissip* 
ation  was  below  his  notice,  but  even  die  pursuit  of  finer  plea- 
sures is  fatal  to  the  invalid.  Much  esteemed  and  much  rer 
gretted,  leaving  a  great  blank  in  the  literary  and  social  sphere 
in  which  he  moved,  the  lively  and  intelligent  editor  of  Mr.  B.'s 
novelists,  has  anew  pointed  the  moral  that  neither  vivacity  of 
heart  nor  intellectual  powers  can  resist  the  stroke  of  fittc, 
though  aimed  at  the  epoch  when  the  physical  strength  of  man 
is  most  surely  relied  on  to  withstand  the  blow. 


No.  XXIV. 
His  Highness  AZEEM  OOL  DOWLAH  BAHAUDAR, 


LATE  NABOB  OP  THE  CARNATIC. 


1  HIS  prince  is  the  immediate  descendant  of  a  Rajah,  who,  dur- 
ing a  long  reign,  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  British  interests. 
On  the  death  of  the  late  Nabob  Azeem  ool  Dowlah  Omrah  in 
1801,  Aasecm,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Wallajah,  the  former 
Nabob,  was  discovered  in  a  retreat  which  his  mother  bad  pre- 
pared for  him^  to  save  his  life  during  the  reign  of  the  foipier 
Prince.  The  Bqgum  liaving  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
proo&  of  his  identity,  this  prince  was  immediately  placed  by 
Ae  Company  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Good  care  was 
taken,  howev^,  that  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  Nabobs 
.  <£  Arcot,  situated  in  t^e  Canuilic,-  should^  at  the  wimeLtime,^be 
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transferred  by  U'eaty  to  his  powerful  commercial  patrons. 
The  new  Nabob  was  permitted  to  reserve  to  himself  a  clear 
annual  revenue  of  near  three  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  British 
government  undertaking  to  support  a  sufficient  civil  and 
military  establishment  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Being  suddenly  attacked  with  sick- 
ness, his  Highness  died  August  2d,  1819,  after  an  illness  of 
about  forty  hours,  accompanied  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  funeral  was  splendid.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  appropriate  military  honours. 
The  flag  at  the  fort  being  hoisted  half-mast  high  during  the 
whole  day,  and  minute  guns,  corresponding  with  the  age  of 
his  Highness,  fired  from  the  saluting  battery,  when  the  pro- 
cession began  to  move.  The  corpse  was  carried  from  the 
palace  of  Shady-Makl  to  the  principal  Mosque  in  Triplicane, 
through  a  street  formed  by  the  body-guard  of  the  governor. 

Azeem  ool  Dowlah  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition. 
Raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the  Musnud  (altliough  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  nabob  Wallajah)  he  was  ever  faithfully  and 
loyally  attached  to  the  splendid  alliance  which  retained  to  him 
the  means  of  endeavoring  to  realize  in  this  world  the  paradise 
which  his  religion  taught  him  to  believe  awaited  him  in  the 

next. 

His  features  were  strikingly  handsome,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  aspect  of  subdued  ferociousness,  which  so  ofien  cha- 
racterizes the  countenance  of  an  eastern  nabob.  Excessively 
corpulent  in  his  person,  he  quickly  sunk  beneath  the  effects  of 
the  malignant  disease  which  has  now,  for  two  years,  been  the 
scourge  of  India. 

The  late  Wallajah  Rajah,  in  the  (pinion  of  a  late  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  (Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bert,)  was  the 
wisest  prince  who  ever  sat  on  an  Asiatic  tfaixme;  indeed,  he 
was  the  only  one  who,  by  the  sdlectioii  cf  tibe  proper  men  and 
means,  notwithstanding  some  rude  assaults,  preserved  nearly 
all  his  dominions  and  authority  unimpaired  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 
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A  NGUS,  Mr.  WiUiam,  aged  69, 
Oct.  IS,  a  laodtd^  and  his- 
torical  eDgraTer.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  William  Walker,  the  well-known 
engraver  of  scenery.  In  Iub  better 
days  Mr.  Angus  was  justly  considered 
very  eminent  in  his  art,  and  had  bis 
lull  share  of  employment. 

Amongst  his  most  pleasing  works 
may  be  noticed,  **  The  Seats  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  in  Great  Britain 
and  Wales;  in  a  Collection  of  Select 
Views,  engraved  from  Pictures  and 
Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Ar- 
tistB,  with  Descriptions  of  each  View,*' 
4to.  1787—1815.  He  alao  engray- 
ed  for  many  years  very  beautifiil  little 
plataa  for  the  Atlas  Pocket  Book,  chiefly 
after  the  designs  of  Thomas  Stotihard, 
Esq.  R.  A.  Unfortunately  he  made 
little  provision  for  the  latter  period  of 
fab  life;  and  when  his  powers  in  a 
grest  degtee  fiuled  him,  yet  wholly 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  he 
had  die  mortification  to  ftnd  Inmself 
supplanted  by  younoer  artists. 

One  of  bb  pupus  has  ftr  surpassed 
his  master;  we  allude  to  Mr.  W. 
B.  Cooke,  whose  engravings  of  the 
'*  Southern  Coast,**  and  various  other 
isavkfl^  have  excited  such  general  appro- 


bation. Mr.  Angus  has  left  a  widow 
but  had  no  children. 

ASHBRIDGE,  the  Rev.  John, 
was  bom  at  Heath,  in  the  year  1 788. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  bis  edu- 
cation from  his  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Ashbridge,  vicar  of  Hault  Hucknall, 
in  Ifae  county  ot  Derby.  At  the  age  of 
14  he  was,  through  the  interest  of 
Sir  Henry  Crewe,  placed  on  the 
foundation  at  Repton  School,  where 
he  renuined  until  the  year  1806,  when 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trini^ 
CoU^,  Cambridge.  —  Under  the  very 
able  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Skath,  be  had  acquired  a  sound  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best 
parts  of  classical  literature :  and  bting 
gifted  with  great  acuteness,  and  un- 
wearied  industry,  he  did  not  ^il  to  turn 
the  advantages  of  his  education  to  a 
good  account  in  the  enlar^  competi- 
tion of  the  University. 

At  the  first  anniud  examination  in 
the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  he  obtained 
a  distinguished  place  in  the^«/  daat. 
During  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
the  same  devotedness,  and  the  seme 
original  powers  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  which  he  had  before  done  in 
his  application  to  scholastic  learning- 
and  at  the  next  public  examination  of 
the  CoUege,  when  the  WghesC  honors 
wen  awarded  to  the  best  proficients  in 
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mathtttnaticAl  inTestigationi,  connected 
with  some  of  the  branches  of  philosophy, 
he  was  declared  inferior  to  no  man  of 
his  year.  The  life  of  a  student,  spent 
in  tlic  bosom  of  the  University,  cannot 
be  expected  to  abound  with  incidents 
fit  to  be  recorded  In  this  place.  Many 
anecdotes  qf  private  worth,  and  of  suc- 
cessful application  in  the  severest  de- 
parti^ients  of  abstract  science,  might 
indeed  be  mentioned;  but  it  is  not 
now  considered  necessary  to  intrude 
them  on  the  public. 

In  the  year  1810,  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion  gained  the  mathematical  .  honor 
of  Sixth  Wrangler:  a  very  high  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  knew  with  what  ardour  he 
had  cultivated  many  departments  of 
ancient  learning. 

While  Mr.  Ashbridge  continued  to 
reside  in  Trinity  College,  almost  all 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  literature  and 
science  in  turn  occupied  his  attention. 
Philological  researches,  connected  more 
especially  witli  tlie  older  Latin  classics, 
had  long  supplied  him  witli  the  materials 
for  severe  and  successful  investigation. 
He  proved  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
that  language,  by  gaining,  on  two  suc- 
cessive years,  one  of  the  prizes  which  are 
given  by  the  representatives  of  the  Uni  • 
versity  for  the  best  prose  Latin  essays 
on  some  specified  subjccL 

In  the  year  1812,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  only  two  vacancies, 
and  many  powerful  competitors.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  standing  in  the 
University,  when  most  men  terminate 
their  academical  career,  he  did  not,  as 
is  too  generally  the  case,  relax  his 
exertions;  but  continued  to  study  tiie 
best  autliors  of  antiquity,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  familiarize  himself  with 
all  the  refinements  of  modem  analysis. 
Kor  did  his  labours  terminate  in  mere 
idle  speculation.  For  he  entered  into 
active  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
first  matliematicians  of  the  country, 
accumulated  materials  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
tile  higJier  calctdtu,  and  contributed 
many  papers  to  our  philosophical  jour, 
nals.  Among  his  Essays  of  this  kind 
may  be  mentioned  an  anonymous  treatise 
**  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,'*  which 
appeared  in  Leyboum*s  Mathematical 
Repository.  Amidst  these  investigations 
be  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Gennan  langoager  which  he 
justly  considered  as  a  key  to  all  phi. 


lological  inquiriea  connected  witfi  oar 
own  literature.  It  is  proper  here  te 
mention  his  great  progress  in  many 
departments  of  Biblical  Criticisin  ;  his 
ardent  admiration  of  the  wotks  of  luuBy 
of  our  older  divines,  whose  Urea  and 
writings  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
his  panegyric. 

In  the  year  1818,  he  was  appointed 
Senior    Moderator  of   the  UniTenity. 
No  one  was  better  qualified  for  under- 
taking  tlie  arduous  duty  of  detemuninf^ 
the  respective  merits  of  those  who  were 
candidates  for  the  public  honors  of  tlie 
Senate  House.  Unfortunately,  however, 
a  declining  stote   of  health,   probeUy 
brought  on  by  long-continued  inteoci- 
perate  study,  induced  him  to  relinquiab 
the  appointment,  and  commence  a  tour 
on  the  Continent     Until  his  sttengtfa 
was   worn   down   by    sickness,   he  did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  otjects 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself;   con- 
tinuing to  accumulate  materials   for  e 
philological  work  on  tlie  early  history 
of  the    Latin   language,   and  to   make 
himself  acquainted  with  the   Teutonic 
dialects  of  modem  Europe.     He  arrived 
at  Naples  in  the  month  of  June,  1819. 
Though  in   a  state   which   indicated  a 
great  exhaustion  of  body  and  of  spirits, 
he  was  still  able  to  join  in  social  inter- 
course with   a  small  circle  of  firiends, 
among  whom  he  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  count  the  names  of  two  distiA- 
guished  scholars  of  his  own  countiy, 
Mr.  Ehnsly  and  Mr.  Matthias.     From 
these  gentlemen  he  received  the  moat 
kind  and  unremitted  attentions  at  a  time 
when  the  offices  of  friendship  woe  most 
wanted.     The  unfavourable  symptoms 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  were, 
after  some  time,  succeeded  by  a  low 
fever,  against  wliich  he  was  never  able 
completely  to  rally,  and  by  which  be 
was   in  a  few  weeks  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  state  of  debility.     Not  long 
before  his  dissolution,  a  sli^t  cfaai^ 
in  the  symptoms  of   his    illness    g»ve 
a  momentaiy  gleam  of  hope    to   liia 
friends.     He    attempted,   during    dwt 
interval,  to  write  a  letter  to  his  sister  ; 
but  his  strength  failed  him  befoie  be 
could  complete  it.     A  short  time  aftar- 
wards,  the  hand  of  Death  put  a»  end 
to  the  kind  hopes  of  those  who  wero 
about  him,  and  shut  out  his  eartMy  pro- 
spects for  ever. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  enlaige  on 
the  premature  loss  which  the  public  km 
sustained ; .  a  loss  which  those  only  am 
appreciate  who  were  formerly  acqmnilMil 
.with  the  ^ubjecl  of  this  meiBoir.      i» 
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contenplattiig  their  irrepwabU  lott* 
there  are  many  topics  of  consolation  to 
which  his  nearest  friends  will  long  be 
happy  to  turn  their  thoughts.  During 
faja  Uogering  illness  he  received  the 
most  unbounded  proofs  of  kindness  from 
thc»se  by  whom  he  was  attended.  Nor 
were  the  consolations  of  religion  with- 
held from  him.  They  were  daily  and 
affectionatdy  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner,  the  English  chaplain  at 
Naples,  to  whom  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Ashbridge  owe  a  deep  and^  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude. 


BLIGH,  Sir  Richard  Rodney,  G.C.B. 
Admiral  of  the  Red  Squadron  of  His 
Majesty's  Fleet,  &c.  &c.  April  SO,  at 
Belle  Vue,  near  Southampton.  Sir 
Richard  was  bom  in  Cornwall  in  1 737, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  that 
county,  and  was  godson  of  the  late 
Lord  Rodney.  He  entered  tlie  naval 
service  of  his  country  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1777 
that  he  attained  tlie  rank  of  Post  Cap- 
tain ;  in  which  sutuation,  in  tiie  com- 
mand of  the  Alexander,  of  74  guns,  in 
November  1794,  he  exhibited,  in  a 
most  unequal  combat  witli  a  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  74 
guns,  three  large  frigates,  and  a  brig, 
such  courage  and  abilities,  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  modem  biographer, 
**  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
amials  of  the  British  navy."  Sir 
Richard  was  the  eighth  oldest  Admiral 
on  the  list,  having  obtained  his  flag 
in  April  1804;  when  he  resigned  the 
cominand  on  the  Leith  station.  He 
was  twice  married;  but  has  left  only 
one  son,  besides  several  daughters,  all 
married;  vii.  Captain  George  Miller 
Bligh,  R.  N.  who  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  musket  shot  through  the  breast  in 
^  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when 
Ueutenant  of  the  Victory,  to  which 
ship  be  was  i^pointed,  at  the  desire  of 
Lord  Nelson,  out  of  regard  to  his 
fiuher*s  distinguished    conduct  in    the 


BROUGHTON,  Captain  Robert, 
deaerres  to  be  recorded  in  that  class  of 
illustrious  circumnavigators  who  have 
conferred  so  much  honor  on  their  native 
countries,  and  benefitted  the  world  at 
laige  by  the  extent  of  their  maritime  dis- 
eoveriee,  nor  should  his  fame  be  forgotten 
at  oomaBodoro  of  tiie  naval  part  of  the 
aquqfNiMOt  agdnst  the  Island  of  Java,  so 


long  as  that  conquest  shall  be  duly  eati* 
nuted  for  its  value  and  importance. 

Captain  Broughton  was  descended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name,  of  Broughton  Hall 
in  Staffordshire.  &r  Brian  Broughton, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  steady 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  and  II.,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  John  Brough* 
ton,  Bart,  and  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing memoir,  who  was  sent,  at  an  early 
age,  to  sea  in  the  year  1774.  In  the 
month  of  November  he  joined  his  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  Falcon,  then  at  Portsmouth* 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Linxee. 
The  Falcon  was  destined  for  North 
America,  and  arrived  at  Boston  three 
days  before  the  fight  at  Lexington ;  she 
was  also  one  of  the  ships  that  covered 
the  attack  on  Bunker's  Hill. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Broughton  was 
made  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
off  a  schooner,  which  had  been  driven 
ashore  in  Cape  Ann  Harbour.  This 
misfortune  was  occasioned  by  the  de- 
straction  of  the  Falcon's  boats  by  the 
enemy's  fire  from  the  shore,  which  killed 
three  and  wounded  several  of  the  British ; 
the  remainder  of  the  party  baring  ex- 
pended their  anrniunition,  and  having  no 
means  of  regaining  their  vessel,  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  An  exchange  of 
prisoners  taking  place  in  December, 
1776,  Mr.  Broughton  obtained  his  re- 
lease, and  joined  the  Eagle,  the  flag- 
ship of  Lord  Howe;  he  shortly  after 
requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
remove  into  the  Haerlem  of  12  guns, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Knight  After 
a  variety  of  serrices  in  this  vessel  our 
midshipman  returned  to  the  Eagle,  and 
arrived  in  his  native  land  in  October, 
1778,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four 
years.  Mr.  Broughton  did  not  remain 
longer  in  England  than  December, 
when  he  joined  the  Superb  of  70  guns, 
bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes. 
In  March  1779,  the  Superb,  accom- 
panied by  a  squadron  of  men  of  war, 
proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  baring 
first  sailed  to  Goree,  which  was  taken 
vrithout  any  resistance. 

The  first  enterprise  was  the  reduction 
of  Negapatam,  where  the  fleet  lay  aC 
anchor  waiting  for  the  co-operation  of 
Sir  Hector  Munro's  army  to  besiege  it. 
The  seamen  and  marines  were  landed,  to 
act  in  conjunction  witli  the  militaiy 
forces,  and  Mr.  Broughton  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  to  the  naval  battalion 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomaa 
Mackcnxie  of  the  Active  frigate.  Its 
force  was  about  750  strong.     The  place 
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held  out  till  Chrislmas.  Fort  Oatenberg, 
in  Trincomaleei  was  then  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  two  East  Indiamen,  richly  laden, 
were  found  in  the  harbour.  ITie  captain 
0fMr.  Broughton's  company  was  killed, 
and  Lieut.  Long,  with  several  officers 
and  men  severely  wounded;  but  Mr. 
Broughton  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape,  though  he  received  a  musquet- 
shot  through  his  hat.  This  capture  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  January,  1783, 
and  on  that  day  Mr.  Broughton  was 
commissioned  to  be  lieutenant  of  the 
Burford  of  70  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Peter  Rainier.  Mr.  B.  was  in 
the  several  actions*  between  the  fleets 
commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
and  the  French  Admiral  Suffrien.  'lliey 
were  in  no  case  decisive,  though  well- 
fought  and  sanguinary,  but  were  put 
an  end  to  by  the  news  of  peace,  when 
Lieutenant  Broughton  returned  to  Eng- 
land  in  June  1784,  remaining  there  un- 
employed till  July  1788,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Orestes  sloop  of 
war,  in  which  vessel  he  continued  on  the 
home  station,  till  May  1790,  when  he 
was  removed  into  the  Victory  of  100 
guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord  Hood. 

As  at  that  time  there  was  little  chance 
of  a  war,  Lieut.  Broughton  was  grati- 
fied in  being  thought  a  fit  person  to 
command  the  Chatham,  armed  brig, 
destined  to  accompany  Captain  Van- 
couver on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  And 
in  Captain  Vancouver's  celebrated  work 
It  will  be  seen  that  Lieutenant  Brough- 
ton by  no  means  discredited  the  choice 
that  had  been  made  of  him,  and  in  the 
maps  may  be  observed  many  lands  and 
islands  that  was  discovered  by  him  when 
his  vessel  was  separated,  for  a  time,  from 
Captain  Van<;ouver*a.  He  found  a  bar- 
ren island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Knight*s  Island,  lat.  48.  long.  166^44'; 
4ind  soon  after  two  more,  which,  from 
their  similarity,  he  called  the  Two 
Sisters,  lat.  43  II,  long.  183^  49";  a 
larger  one,  he  landed  upon,  and  named 
k  Chatham  Island.  The  natives  were 
of  a  treacherous  and  cruel  disposition,  so 
much  so,  that  in  their  own  defence 
Lieut.  Broug1iton*s  party  were  obliged 
to  fire  upon  them ;  one  was  killed  and 
the  rest  instantly  dispersed.  The  next 
service  Lieut.  Broughton  was  employed 
on,  was  a  survey  of  the  Columbia  river, 
which  he  completed  in  his  boats  in  ten 
days,  having  traversed  it  about  84  miles 
from  its  entmnce.  From  his  descrip- 
tion, it  cannot  be  considered  ns  a  river 
safe  for  tlie  navigation  of  ves&els  of  bur- 


then. Its  entrance  is  shallow,  surrounded 
by  dangerous  reeft,  and  a  tremendooa 
sea,  according  to  the  tide,  breaking 
across  it. 

In  January  1793,  Capt  Vancouver 
having  thought  it  expedient  that  intel- 
ligence should  be  sent  to  England,  con. 
ceming  the  adjustment  of  the  difierences 
relative  to  Nootka  Sound,  Capt  Van- 
couver  requested  of  Seignior  Quadra,  die 
Spanish  officer  on  the  station,  that  he 
would  permit  Lieut.  Broughton  to  take 
his  passage  by  the  way  of  New  Spain  to 
England.  This  friendly  officer  con- 
veyed Lieut  Broughton  to  St.  Bias,  on 
the  coast  of  California,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Mexico  to  La  Vera 
Cru2. 

A  journey  tlirough  a  country  Im- 
mortalized by  die  enterprizing  spirit  of 
Cortex,  and  the  sufferings  of  Monte- 
mma,  could  not  but  be  interesting  to  a 
mind  like  Lieut.  Broughton's,  inquf- 
sitive  after  useful  knowledge,  and  desir- 
ous  of  visiting  places,  which,  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government; 
had  hitherto  been  shut  up  from  the 
curiosity  of  Englishmen.  Humboldt's 
Travels,  lately  published,  have  been  Tery 
minute  in  their  description  of  Mexico ; 
but,  at  the  time  Lieut  Broughton  crossed 
the  continent  of  New  Spain,  no  book  bot 
that  of  Monsieur  de  Pag^s,  had  for  years 
been  given  to  the.  English  public  on  the 
subject  No  doubt  Lieut  Broughton 
made  notes  as  he  travelled,  but,  perhaps, 
did  not  think  them  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  submitted  to  the  world.  For 
who  that  can  reflect  and  convey  his 
thou^ts  to  paper,  would  puss  over  the 
plain  of  Olumba  without  a  sigh  of  com- 
miseration for  the  ill-fated  Mexicans, 
and  without  detestation  for  their  barbar- 
ous oppressors.  Lieutenant  Broughton 
sailed  in  a  Spanish  sloop  of  war  to 
Cadiz,  and  thence  by  the  way  of  Madrid, 
to  vi»t  the  English  minister,  by  whidi 
means  he  had  an  opportunity  of  eroding 
the  continent  of  Old,  as  he  had  done 
that  of  New  Spain  befbre,  and  of  seeing 
countries,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  in- 
teresting to  the  curious  and  philosophic 
traveller.  Fhim  Corunna  he  returned 
to  England. 

Hie  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  I'irst 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made  Lieutenant 
Broughton  a  commander  in  Oct.  1793  ; 
he  was  also  appointed  to  command  his 
Majesty's  sloop  Prudence,  and  in  her  to 
take  possession  of  Nootka  Sound,  from 
the  Spaniords,  in  the  event  of  Coptain 
Vancover's  having  left  that  part  cf  the 
world.     Captain  Broughton  arrivad  at 
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Koolka,  Mafch  1796,  and  found  the 
place  had  already  been  restored  to  an 
Engliah  oflBcer,  -who  informed  Captain 
Broughton  that  Capt.  Vancouver  had 
left  Sua  settlement  on  his  return  to 
England. 

"nie  service  that  Captain  Broughton 
has  rendered  to  navigation  and  geogra- 
phy, is  now  more  particularly  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  was  left  to  bis  discretion 
to  follow  any  track  which  he  might  have 
tfaou^  most  conducive  to  the  promo- 
tion of  nautical  science,  and  he  deter- 
mined in  consequence  to  survey  the 
coast  of  Asia,  from  35^  to  52^  north  la- 
titude. Unknowingly  he  followed  the 
same  course  which  the  French  'navi- 
gator, La  Perouse,  had  taken';  yet,  how- 
ever similar  their  voyages  may  appear  to 
have  been  Captain  Broughton  could  lay 
claim  to  discoveries  and  surveys  un- 
known  to  La  Ferouse.  The  surveys  of 
the  western  coast  of  Jesso,  that  also  of 
the  straits  of  Sangar,  the  coast  of  Corea, 
the  Loo-choo  islands  and  the  southern 
Kuriles,  were  made  by  the  £nglish, 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  French 
commander.  Captain  Broughton  also 
determined  the  junction  of  Sagfaalien 
with  Tartary,  by  advancing  in  a  small 
vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  nine  feet 
water,  eight  miles  further  than  La  Pe- 
rouse, and  by  coming  into  two  fathoms 
water,  at  length  discovered  a  bay  three 
or  four  miles  in  depth.  TTiis  he  sent  a 
boat  to  (examine,  and  found  it  closed  in 
on  all  sides  by  low  sand  hills,  nor  was 
^tiere  any-where  the  smallest  trace  of  a 
passage  *•  Here  then  was  the  extremity 
of  the  great  gulph  of  Tartary,  ascer- 
tained by  the  penetration  and  persever- 
ance of  Captain  Broughton,  and  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  this  arduous 
survey  .was  effected  by  him  in  a  schoon- 
er of  only  eighty  tons  burthen,  with  one 
small  boat,  and  that  not  in  the  summer 
season,  but  in  the  midst  of  equinoctial 
gales,  and  the  most  unfavorable  season 
of  the  year,  for  the  Providence  sloop 
had  been  lost  on  the  17th  May  1797,  by 
striking  on  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Taypiu- 
sau,  one  of  the  Loo-choo  islands,  situ- 
ated in  latitude  25^  north,  and  125^ 
east  longitude,  about  100  miles  from 
the  east  part  of'  Formosa.     The  crew 


•  The  Quarterly  Reviewer,  in  article 
Jd  of  the  41st  volume,  observes,  "  La 
Perouse  reasoned  Saghalien  into  an  is- 
land, which  Captain  Broughton  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  a  part  of  the 
ooi^tinent  of  Tartary." 


ware  Ibrtunately  saved,  consisting  of 
112  souls,  and  conveyed  in  the  schooner 
Captain  Broughton  took  with  him,  to 
China.  And  here  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  this  officer  visited  the  I^oo^ 
choo  islands  many  years  before  Captain 
Maxwell  and  Captain  Hall,  whose  voy- 
ages have  been  published,  and  in  which 
proper  notice  is  taken  of  his  first  claim 
of  visiting  these  interesting  islanders  in 
late  years,  though  the  position  of  the 
islands  had  long  been  ascertained  and 
described  by  P^re  Oaubal,  a  missionaiy 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Pekin.  See  Lettres 
EcHfiantes,  torn,  xxiil.  p.  182. 

The  crew  of  the  Providence  was  dis- 
tributed on  board  the  Swift  sloop  of  war, 
(which  was  afterwards  lost,  and  the  whole 
perished,)  and  the  East  India  ships,  to 
take  their  passage  to  England.  Of  this 
crew,  Captain  Broughton  reserved  thirty- 
five,  officers  and  men,  to  accompany 
him  in  the  Schooner,  for  the  completion 
of  the  survey  he  had  begun  as  de- 
tailed before.  In  March  1798,  Captain 
Broughton  sailed  ftom  Macao  to  Trin- 
comalee  Harbor,  and  there  found  he 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  January  28th,  1797. 

At  Trincomalee,  Captain  Broughton 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the 
loss  of  the  Providence,  and  fully  ac- 
quitted of  any  blame  whatever  in  caus- 
ing the  misfortune;  which  appears  to 
have  been  attributable  to  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  was  dismissed  the  service^ 
though  re-instated  from  some  favour- 
able circumstances  having  been  advanced 
in  his  behalf. 

This  last  voyage  of  Captain  Brougfa- 
ton's,  which  occupied  four  years,  was 
very  prejudicial  to  him  with  respect  to 
circumstances,  for,  in  consequence  of 
a  coolness  which  appears  to  have  existed 
between  him  and  the  commanders.in« 
chief  in  the  East  Indies  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  passage  to  the  latter  place  in  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  and  from  thence  to  England 
in  an  Indiaman,  thus  incurring  ex- 
penses which  nearly  amounted  to  the 
whole  of  his  pay  due  to  him  during  his 
absence.  On  his  arrival  in  England^ 
Captain  Broughton  applied  for  reim- 
bursement, but  was  told  that  this  request 
could  not  be  complied  with,  as  the  esta- 
blishing a  precedent  in  such  a  case 
would  be  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quence& 

Our  officer  remained  unemployed  til 
tlie  month  of  June  1801,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Batavia,  of 
54  guns,  stationed  as  a  floating  b  attery. 
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off  Margate  SandB.  This  ship  being 
shortly  after  paid  off  in  conseq^ence  of 
the  peace.  Captain  Broughton  was  ap- 
pointed to  tlie  Penelope,  a  fine  frigate, 
and  in  that  ship  made  a  short  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Malta, 
to  which  island  he  had  conveyed  tlie  Bri- 
tish resident,  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  hostilities  having  recommenced, 
the  Penelope  was  stationed  in  tlie  North 
Seas,  to  watch  the  Dutch  ports.  Charges 
were  at  this  time  exhibited  against  Capt. 
Broughton,  by  his  first  lieutenant, 
upon  which  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  acquitted  of  tliem  all,  ex- 
cepting one  for  sleeping  one  or  two 
nights  out  of  his  ship.  On  tliis  point 
he  was  admonislicd,  but  tl)c  re&t  were 
not  proved,  and  declared  to  be  ill- 
founded,  trifling,  and  malicious.  About 
this  time  Captain  Broughton\s  Voyage 
was  published.  Tiic  Russian  naviga- 
tor, Krusentnern,  observes  in  his  work, 
not  knowing  of  the 'publication,  as  fel- 
lows : 

*<  It  might  almost  be  believed,  that 
the  English  government  had  purposely 
cast  a  veil  over  the  voyages  of  Colorutt 
and  Broughton  on  the  coast  of  Japan, 
were  it  not  that  tlie  liberality  which  tliey 
have  shown,  in  publishing  every  voyage 
that  has  been  undertaken  during  the  last 
half  century,  (a  period  so  brilliant  in  the 
history  of  discoveries,)  completely  contro- 
verts this  suspicion.  The  companion  of 
Vancouver  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
rendered  liis  work  very  inlerestiug  to 
geography  and  navigation.** 

Whatever  might  have  been  tlie  motives 
of  the  Admiralty  in  not  assisting  the 
publication  of  Captain  Brougton*s  voy< 
«ge,  certain  it  is,  that  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  expence  of  it,  and  in  that 
respect  differed  from  their  predecessors 
in  office,  who  beiiaved  so  liberally  in 
editing  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Van- 
couver. Tliis  work  was  well  spoken  of 
in  the  Reviews,  was  translated  into 
French,  and  though  more  useful  to  the 
navigator  than  pleasing  to  the  general 
reader,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  gco- 
gri^hy. 

On  the  21st  of  May  the  Penelope, 
dien  being  one  of  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  engaged  the  French  flotilla  pass- 
ing from  Flushing  to  Ostend.  On  this 
occasion  three  of  her  crew  were  killed 
and  several  wounded,  and  the  sliip  much 
damaged. 

During  the  ensuing  three  years 
Captain    Broughton  was  employed    in 


a  variety  of  cniuct  off  the  Tesal,  t« 
Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  channel 
fleet;  and  also  off  the  Black  Rocks,  the 
Garonne,  and  Cadis.  On  the  2Sd  «f 
May,  1807,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Illustrious  of  74  guns,  in  which  ahip 
he  was  present  at  the  memorable  affair 
in  Basque  Roads^  and  afterwards  exa« 
mined  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  L*onl 
Gambier. 

In  the  summer  of  1 809,  the  Illuatriona 
funned  a  part  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  subsequently  to 
wliich  she  was  stationed  off  Chexburg;, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Richaitl  King. 

While  ontliis  station,  Captain  Brougb- 
ton  received  orders  to  proceed  with  a 
convoy  to  the  East  Indies.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  early 
part  of  1810,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in 
time  to  join  tlie  expedition  against  itf 
Isle  of  France;  in  the  conquest  of 
which  settlement  he  had  the  honor  to 
{)artake. 

On  tJie  return  of  tlie  Illustrious  to  Ma- 
dras, Captain  Broughton  finding  himself 
senior  officer  of  the  squadron  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  by  tlie  death  of  Admiral 
Drury,  hoisted  a  broad  pendant,  and 
proceeded  to  superintend  the  equipment 
of  an  expedition  againt  the  island  ot 
Java ;  the  military  part  of  wliich  was 
conducted  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
Tlic  general  rcndesvous  for  tlie  several 
divisions  of  Uie  armament  was  to  be  in 
Malacca  roads,  whence  the  whole  fleet, 
to  lite  number  of  seventy-two  ships,  sailed 
in  different  divisions. 

As  the  monsoon  was  contrary  to  the 
fleet's  making  a  straight  passage  to  Java, 
it  became  an  important  potnt  of  con- 
sideration, which  would  be  the  most  eli- 
gible passage;  the  eastern  route  waa 
proposed  and  tlie  straits  of  Macassar,  both 
of  which  to  the  commodore  appeured  to 
be  too  circuitous  and  tedious.  Therefore, 
from  the  best  information,  he  preferred 
the  passage  by  the  coast  of  Borneo  to 
Cape  Sambar,  and  proceeded  to  his  des- 
tination in  that  course  as  the  general 
intended  his  first  attack  should  be  that 
on  Batavia. 

The  town  of  Batavia  liad  surrendered 
when  orders  came  from  the  Honorable 
Rear-admiral  Stopford  to  Commodore 
Broughton  to  put  himself  and  his  squad- 
ron under  his  command ;  and  also  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  at  the  east  end  of 
Java,  in  the  Scipio  man  of  war  from  the 
Cape,  wliich  station  the  admiral  had  left 
to  put  himslf  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
cx])edition  against  tlie  iJand  of  Java. 
Mortifying  as  this  intelligence  must  have 
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bfecn  10  Conmodnre  Bnmgb^Um  to  find 
tiMt  hk  conmmnd  was  taken  from  him  so 
ttnezpeetedly,  yet  he  had  the  ntislactioa 
of  knowing  that  he  had  conducted  ao 
large  an  annament  ufi  lefely  tiirough  a 
difficult  navigation,  and  by  hit  co-oper- 
ation with  s£  Sunttel  Aucbmuty  in  the 
reduction  of  Batavia»  the  chief  town, 
laoiUtatod  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Java. 

Admiial  Stopford  haying  relinquished 
his  assumed  command  on  the  capitulation 
of  tlie  island,  and  having  returned  to  his 
station  at  the  Cape,  with  his  squadron, 
Commodore  Broughton  again  became 
comroander4n-chief  of  His  JIdajesty's 
ahips  in  the  East  Indies,  till  he  hauled 
down  his  broad  pendant  by  order  of  Rear . 
admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  sent  over 
fiqpm  England  to  succeed  AdmiralDrury. 

Captain  Broughton  now  returned  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  three  years, 
and  in  May,  1815,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  a  firsU 
rate  lying  at  Plymouth,  which  he  found 
leady  for  sea,  and  completely  manned  ; 
but,  on  the  total  defeat  of  the  FVench 
Emperor,  and  his  subsequent  abdication, 
the  ship  was  paid  off,  and  Lord  Melville 
wm  pleased  to  appoint  Captain  Brough- 
ton to  command  the  Spencer  of  74  guns, 
one  of  the  guardships  at  Plymouth. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  had  been  extended  into  three  classes, 
and  Captain  Broughton  found  his  name 
was  only  inserted  in  that  of  companions. 
He  expostulated  with  the  First  Lord  t  f 
the  Admiralty  on  such  an  unmerited 
amission,  of  his  claim  to  have  bis  name 
instfted  in  the  second  class ;  and  after- 
wards presented  a  petition  to  His  R.  H. 
the  Prince  RegeiU,  praying  to  be  re- 
.warded  with  the  same  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  so  many  of  equal  rank,  or 
juniors  to  him,  enjoyed  for  services  in. 
ferior  to  his  own. 

Although  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  the  insignia  of  a  knight-com- 
mander. Captain  Broughton  soon  after 
received  the  honorable  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  colonel  of  royal  marines ; 
and  every  other  attention  was  paid  him 
by  the  admiralty,  particularly  by  the 
poble  wiscount  who  presides  at  that 
board;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  his  sur- 
viving friends  to  know,  that  his  pro- 
fessional services  were  duly  appreciated. 

When  the  command  of  the  Spencer 
.had  ceased.  Captain  Broughton  retired 
to  Florence,  in  Italy,  where  he  died  on 
,tfae  I2tfa  of  March  last,  to  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  all  who  were  nearly 
connected  with  him,  and  whh.  the  very 


sincere  vijgretof  his  numaralii  ftisodi 
and  acqnaintanoe.  He  has  left  a  widow, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  his  IdMman, 
the  late  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
Baronet,  and  four  children,  a  son  and 
three  daughters,  to  deplore  faia  almost 
sudden  loss,  for  his  death  was  not  ex- 
pected, though  he  had  laboured  for  some 
time  under  the  angina  pectoris,  a  diseaae 
that  has  often  been  corrected  by  regimen 
and  attention,  and  which,  in  Captain 
Broughton's  case,  was  not  pronotmoed 
immediately  dangerous.  It  may  with 
truth  be  asserted,  that  he  has  not, left  a 
more  active  or  experienced  officer  behind 
him,  or,  in  private  life,  a  more  amiabJa 
num.  The  writer  of  this  article  knew 
him  well  to  be  excellent  in  the  charac- 
ters of  father,  son,  brother,  husband, 
and  friend,  and  offin  thu  token  of  his 
respect  and  affection. 

His  saltem  accumulem  scriptis  et  fun- 
gar  inani  munere. 

In  the  burial-ground  of  the  English 
lactory  at  Leghorn,  this  inscription  is 
written  on  his  tomb  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  TVevor: 

Sacred  to  the  Menaory 

of 

'WinUm  Bobert  BrougfatoD,  Em. 

Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Ehgtand, 

And  ColoiMl  of  MailM 

Hit  profiMdonal  career  was  honorable  to  blnudf 

And  beneficial  to  his  Country. 

la  two  Voyages  of  IMscovery  he  traversed 

Olie  PacUic  Ocean, 

With  the  perseverance,  intrepidity,  and  skill   ' 

or  a  British  seaman ; 

On  the  intricate  coast  of  JaTS, 

As  Cominander.in.4diief  ofthe  Enalish  squadron. 

He  steered  his  fleet  to  yictory. 

And  secured  that  vaiaable  Island  to 

his  Sovereign. 

After  having  brav*d  and  overcome  danger 

War  foity-seven  years  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  18S1,  in  the  59th  year 

of  hisaae. 

He  (Oed  suddenly  in  Florence, 

In  the  bosom  of  his  finnily, 

Xo  whom  be  was  endeared  by 

Those  quaUties  which  amelkwate  the  evils 

And  enliven  the  joys  of  domestic  Dfe. 

It  is  DOW  the  coBsolatioM,  as  It  wai|  the  happiDeaL 

Of  his  afllietod  widow  and  children, 

lliat  to  the  character  of  a  brave  and  gaUant  oflloer 

Was  united,  in  the  object  of  thdr  sorrow, 

that  of 

A  good  Christian. 

BURNEY,  Rear-admiral  James,  N<r 
vember,  17,  at  Pimlico ;  a  memoir  of 
this  distinguished  officer  will  appear  In 
our  next. 


CALDWELL,  Sir  Benjamin,  G.C.B. 
Admiral  of  the  Bed.  *<^'^rtiis  officer  waa 
the  descendant  of  a  respectable  and 
ancient  family,  originally  from  Scot- 
land.  Some  of  its  younger  branches, 
however,  as  we  leam  from  Crawfurd's 
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Hitlory  of  Renfrew^  w^re  in  the  srmy, 
and,  going  to  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  troublefi  in  that  oountfy,  settled  near 
Drogheda. 

Mr.  Caldwd],  being  deitined  for  the 
naval  lervice,  went  to  the  Rojal  Aca- 
demy at  Portsmouth  in  1754.  Haying 
remained  there  two  years  and  a  half,  he 
went  to  sea,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Isis, 
commanded  by  CapU  Edward  Wheeler. 
In  the  Isia  he  remained,  we  believe,  till 
tiie  month  of  Mardi,  1759»  when  lie 
was  removed  to  the  Namur,  the  flag-ship 
of  Admiral  Bosoawen,  then  recently 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates^ 
destined  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from  Saint 
Helens  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  on 
the  17th  of  August  following  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  M.  de  la  Clue,  off 

On  the  20th  of  November,  in  ttie 
same  year,  Mr.  Caldwell  was  also  in 
the  celebrated  victory  obtained  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  over  M.  de  Conflans. 
As  yet,  he  was  only  a  midahipmaa ;  but, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1760,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant,  and  appointed  to 
the  Achilles,  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Banington. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1762,  Mr. 
,  Caldwell  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Martin  sloop,  in  which 
vessel  he  sailed  in  the  September  of 
1763,  first  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  and 
thence  to  the  West  Indies.  He  re- 
nudned  in  the  Martin  till  1765,  when, 
on  the  first  of  April,  he  was  promoted 
to  tlie  rank  of  post-captain  in  the 
Milford  frigate. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  Captain  Cald- 
well was  appointed  to  the  Rose,  in 
which  he  remained,  on  the  Boston 
station,  till  the  end  of  1771.  His  next 
appointment  was  to  the  Emerald  frigate, 
in  1775.  The  Emerald,  immediately 
after  she  was  commissioned,  was  ordered 
on  the  North  American  station,  under 
Lord  Howe,  where  she  remained  till 
Ae  winter  of  1779.  On  this  service, 
Captain  Caldwell  had  various  oppor- 
tunities of  distinguishing  himself;  and 
his  diligence,  activity,  and  gallantry, 
were  eminently  conspicuous,  particularly 
in  blockading  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
Mrhere  he  took  the  Virginia  frigate,  and 
numerous  other  smaller  vessels. 

On  the  25tb  of  December,  1779, 
Captain  Caldwell  was  appointed  to  tiie 
Hannibal,  a  new  ship  of  50  guns.  In 
tlie  Hannibal  he  sailed  to  St.  Hdena, 
and  on  his  return  he  brought  home  an 


East  India  convoy.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  in  1781,  he  was 
farther  advanced  to  the  command  at 
the  Agamemnon,  of  64  guns,  attscfaed 
to  the  Channel  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Daiby. 

At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the 
Agamemnon  formed  a  part  of  Bear 
Admiral  Kempenfolt's  squadron,  cruis- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a 
fleet  which  had  sailed  from  Brat, 
with  a  convoy  for  the  West  Indies. 

At  day-break  on  the  12th  of  Decern. 
ber,  about  35  leagues  to  the  westwanl 
of  Ushant,  the  English  Admiral  de- 
scried the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  though  it 
was  greatly  his  superior  in  force,  he 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  about  twenty 
sail  of  the  convoy..  The  Agamemnoa 
was  detached  in  quest  of  any  straggling 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  might  have 
separated  fitmi  the  main  body.  On 
the  25th  of  Decemlier,  Captain  CakU 
vrell  fell  in  with  seven  sail  of  transports^ 
with  troops  and  naval  stores.  ¥ive  of 
these,  four  ships  and  a  snow,  were 
captured,  and  carried  safely  into 
port 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  above 
cruise,  Capt  Caldwell  was  ordered  tothe 
West  Indies,  and  was  fortunate  enoa^ 
to  join  Admiral  Sir  George  B.  Rodney 
in  time  to  share  the  glories  of  the 
memorable  12tfa  of  April,  1782.  The 
Agamemnon  suffered  severely  on  the 
occasion.  Fourteen  of  her  seamen  vrcre 
killed,  and  twenty-two  vronnded ;  two 
of  her  lieutenants,  Incledon,  now  s 
vice-admiral,  and  Brioe,  were  also 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally. 

On  the  news  of  this  splendid  and 
important  victory  reaching  England, 
the  thanks  of  parliament  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  captains,  ofllcers,  sfsmen,  and 
marines  of  the  fleet. 

Captain  Caldwell  proceeded  with  the 
prises  to  Jamaica.  He  then  sailed  to 
North  America,  witli  Admiral  Pigot, 
witli  whom  he  also  returned  to  die  West 
Indies  at  the  close  of  the  year.  During 
the  short  remainder  of  the  war,  nothing 
forther  of  importance  occurred;  and 
peace  being  concluded  early  in  the 
ensuing  year.  Captain  CaldwcU  returned 
to  England  in  the  month  of  May  17  S3. 
Our  officer,  we  believe,  had  no  fortfaer 
command  till  1 787,  when,  in  the  arma- 
ment of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Aldde. 

In  1790,  at  the  time  when  s  dispute 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound^  Cap^ 
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tain  Caldwell  was  i^ipoiiiled  to  the 
Benri^,  of  74  guns;  but,  the  dif- 
ferenco  having  been  amicabfy  aetticd, 
the  aTmameBt  waa  dltwontianed,  and 
the  Berwick  waa  eontaquoit^  put  o«t 
of  comnilMioiu 

From  this  period  it  does  not  apptar 
that  Captain  Caldwell  wai  erer  again 
in  actiye  senrice  as  a  private  captain. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  179S,  '^ 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White;  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  being  appointed  to 
a  command  in  the  Channel  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howe^  he  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Cumberland  of  74  guns. 
Captain  T.  Louis. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1794,  be  wm 

farther  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 

Adndrsl  d  the   Red,  and  shifted  his 

a^  to  the  Impregnable,  of  98  guns, 

'Captain  G.  B.  Westcott 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  June  following, 
that  Lord  Howe  achieved  that  im- 
portant victory  over  the  French  fleet, 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by 
Britons  with  heart-felt  eiultation.  The 
Impregnable  in  this  action  had  seven 
killed  and  twenty  four  wounded. 

It  is  here  particularly  worthy  of  re- 
mark,  that  Rear-Admiral  Caldwell,  a 
brave  and  meritorious  oflker,  whose 
unremitting  senrices,  wIkms  persevering 
activity,  seal,  and  oourage^  had  never,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  been  once  sullied 
by  the  breath  of  calumny  or  suspicion^ 
was,  with  several  other  officers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  late  Lord  CoUingwood* 
omitted  in  the  honorable  mention  made 

Lord  Howe,  in  his  official  dispatches, 

those  whom  he  thought  entitled 
to  his  **  particular  thanks'*  for  their  ex- 
ertions. 

The  Rear-Admiral,  though  not  ho* 
nored  with  a  medal  on  the  above  occa- 
sion, was  named  in  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  4th  of  July  following,  he  waa 
made  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Bhte  Squads 
ron.  In  the  month  of  Septembor  he 
shifted  his  flag  into  the  Majestic,  of  74 
guns,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following 
month  sailed  with  a  reinforcement  for 
the  Leeward  Ishuids.  On  the  14th  of 
November  he  arrived  at  Martinique, 
and  succeeded  Sir  John  Jervis,  whose 
impaired  health     obliged    him    to   re- 

uish  the  command  on    the   above 
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Vice.  Admiral  CaUwell  being  relieved 
in  1795,  bv  3ir  John  Lafbrey,  returaad 
to  fingtaad  in  the  Blanche  frigate. 

On  his  arrival  he  struck  fab  flag,  and 


from  that  peri6d  never  solicited  employ- 
menti  but  he  lived  long  enough  to 
have  Us  wounded  feelings  healed  by 
His  pKscnt  Bfiyetty,  who,  on  the  90th 
of  fiiay,  1890^  in  contemplation  of  faia 
ooronation,  was  graciously  pleased  to 
eonfler  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  tho 
Order  of  the  Bath,  thus  rendering  happy 
the  latter  days  of  a  brave,  honorable 
and  faithftil  subject,  ever  sealous  to^ 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
In  private  life  he  was  a  kind,  sincere 
friend,  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
virfao  knew  him,  and  died  much  lamented, 
at  Farleigh  House,  the  residence  of  his 
son,  near  Basingstoke,  Hants,  the  1st  of 
November,  18S0,  aged  83. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin was  only  junior  in  rank  to  Hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence^ 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet;  and  Admiral 
the  Earl  of  St.*  Vincent. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  died  at  the  Admiral's 
house,  in  Charles-street,  Berkeley-: 
square,  on  theSOth  of  September,  181^, 
aged  73. 

CAMPBELL,  Admhral  Sir  George, 
O.  C  B.  Commander-u»-chief  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  a  groom  of  the  bedpchamher 
to  His  Majesty.  This  officer  was  the 
third  son  of  the  late  Pkyce  Campbell,  Esq. ' 
of  Cavrdor  Castle,  and  brother  of  Lord 
Cawdor.  He  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1761,  and  entered  the  navy  at 
an  early  age.  On  the  9th  of  Novenibery 
1781,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain, and,  during  the  remainder  of  te 
American  war,  commanded  the  Aurora, 
a  vrretched  going  ftigate,  by  no  meana 
suited  to  tlw  ardour  of  so  spirited  an 
officer.  The  Aurora  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  convoying  merchant-vesseh 
round  the  coast  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Irehmd.  Soon  after  the  general  peace, 
Ca|>tain  Campbell  vras  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Orpheus,  a  very  flne 
friffate;  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  which  he  acquired  very  great 
credit  among  the  states  of  Italy,  and 
even  among  those  of  Barbery.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Captain  C.  commanded  the  Leda  frigate^ 
and  on  the  9th  of  June^  1793,  cmptured 
L'Ecfaur,  of  8S  guns,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  following  year  he  com- 
manded the  Terrible  of  74  guns,  whtcb 
ship  formed  a  part  of  the  fleet  under  Ad* 
miral  Hotham,  in  the  partial  actions  of 
the  14th  ofMar^  and  18th  of  July,  1795, 
which  ended,  the  former  in  the  capture 
of  the  Ck  Ira,  80,  and  the  Censeur,  74  $ 
the  latter  in  that  of  L*  Aldde^  74. .  On 
tfie  SOth  of  Deconber,  1796,  Capt.  C. 
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anrhred  at  Plymouth,  in  iconifttny  with  a 
iquadron  under  Rear.4id]xural  Mann, 
with  convoy  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto*. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1798,  Capt  C 
was  appointed  to  the  Dragon  of  74  guns, 
in  which  ship  he  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  he  served  as  a 
captain.  On  the  1st  of  Jantyry,  1801, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  hoisted  his  flag 
in  the  Temeraire  of  98  guns,  attached  to 
the  Channel  fleet.  He  was  farther  ad. 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  13th  December,  1806.  In  1809 
he  had  his  flag  on  board  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  74,  in  the  Downs,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  the  same  year,  he 
aat  as  a  member  of  the  court-martial  ap- 
pointed to  try  Lord  Gambler,  for  his  con- 
duct relative  to  the  operations  in  Basque 
lloads.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 
On  the  2d  of  January  following  he  was 
nominated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  Onthe2l8tofMay,  1818,  Sir 
George  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte  of  108  guns,  Oqptain 
Iniomas  Briggs,  as  commander-in-chief, 
at  Portsmouth,  vice  Sir  Edward  Tliorn- 
borough.  On  the  12th  of  AUgust,  181 9, 
lie  beoune  Admiral  of  the  White.  Sir 
George  bad,  three  days  previous  thereto^ 
entertained  His  Majesty,  then  Prince 
Regent,  and  the  ofiioers  of  the  navy,  in 
commisuon,  at  Portsmouth.  On  the 
8th  of  June  following,  he  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  above  Order,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  F.  Free^ 
mantlet* 

On  the  25d  of  January,  1821,  by  one 
of  those  unaccountable  and  extraordi- 
nary aberrations  of  reason,  which  have 
lamentably  visited  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  ages,  men  of  every  dass  and 
every  qualification,  both  mental  and 
personal.  Sir  George  put  a  period  to  his 
existence  by  shooting  himself  with  a 
pistol.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  dressing- 
room  by  his  valet,  who  had  left  him  only 
five  minutes  previous.  No  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  this  act,  but  a  peculiar  ill- 
ness had  lately  afflicted  him,  which  caused 
occasionally  a  considerable  flow  of  blood 
tp  the  head,  and  occasioned  him  evident 
uneasiness,  but  which  by  attention,  as  be 
«  was  conscious  of  it,  he  meant  to  have 
removed    by   medicine   and    exercise; 

.  •  Windsor  Castle,  98,  flag-ship,  Capt. 
£dw.  O'Brien  ;  Saturn,  74,  Jas.  Doug- 
laa;    Defence/ 74,   Thos.  Wells;    and 
Adamant,  50,  H.  Warre. 
f  See  a  former  volume. 


thou^  we  regret  this  determination  waa 
made  too  late,  as  in  one  of  these  depres- 
sions of  spirits  and  natural  oppression  in 
the  brain,  his  profes^on  lost  an  esteemed 
member,  and  the  world  a  good  man. 
He  was  of  the  most  humane  and  charit- 
able disposition,  and  of  exemplary  do- 
mestic habits.  Sir  George  waa  a  Groom 
of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  His  late  Majesty, 
whbse  funeral  he  attended  in  that  capa- 
city. He  had  the  honor  of  being  highly 
esteemed  by  His  present  Majesty;  in. 
deed,  they  were  early  friends.  In  18 1 9, 
when  His  Miyesty  was  cruising  in  his 
yacht,  he  went  on  shore  purposely  to 
dine  with  Sir  Geoige ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing season,  on  the  Admiral  going  on 
board  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Majesty 
on  his  arrival  off  Portsmouth,  the  King 
observed,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go 
out  of  the  yacht  during  his  stay  ;  and, 
turning  to  Sir  George,  added,  in  the 
familiar  tone  wMdi  be  always  used  with 
him,  **  I  shall  not  even  go  on  shore  to 
see  you,  George." 

We  understand  that  Lord  Melville,  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Sir  George,  im- 
mediately promoted  his  nephew,  the 
Honorable  George  Pryce  Campbell, 
commander  of  the  Racehorse,  to  the 
rank  of  postr  captain,  as  an  expression  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  Lord- 
ship and  the  other  Iiords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, of  the  character  of  the  deceased 
Admiral.  Sir  B.  Bloomfield  expressed 
the  King's  sorrowful  feelings,  md  his 
kind  and  g^dous  wishes  to  Lady  Camp- 
bell, on  the  deeply  afflicting  event. 

Note.  Sir  George  was  a  freeholder  of 
Nairnshire. 

.  CARHAMPTON,Earlof,  April  25, 
at  his  house  in  Bruton-street,  at  two 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  in  liis  78th  year, 
Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Earl  of  Car- 
hampton.  Vise.  Cariiampton  of  Castle- 
haven,  Baron  Imham  of  Luttielstown, 
Governor  of  Dublin,  Patent  Customer 
at  Bristol,  a  General  in  the  army,  and 
Colonel  of  the  6th  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards,  bom  August  7,  1743;  married 
June  25,  1776,  Jane,  daughter  of  Geo. 
Boyd,  of  Dublin,  Esq.  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  day,  as  well  aa 
the  most  amiable.  Her  ladyship  survives 
him.  He  was  brother  to  the  beautiftd 
Miss  Luttrell,  the  late  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland. His  Lordship  succeeded  to 
his  titles  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1787.  Creations  of  "the  first  nobleman, 
the  father  of  the  deceased:  baron,  1768; 
viscount,  1781 ;  earl,  1785.  His  Lord- 
ship is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates 
by  his  only  brother,    the   Hon.  Jolm 
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Luttrell  Ohniiu,  now  Earl  of  GtriMmp- 
ton,  &C.  who  aasunied  the  name  %A  Ol- 
mius  on  succeeding  to  the  estates  of 
Lord  Waltfaam.  His  Lordship's  death 
also  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  represent- 
ation of  the  borough  of  LudgeniwU,  for 
which  he  was  returned  to  tlw  House  of 
Commons.  He  stood  third  on  the  list 
of  generals;  those  preceding  him  being 
the  Marquis  of  Dr^gbeda  and  Earl  Har- 
court  Lord  Carhampton,  when  Col. 
Luttrell,  opposed  the  late  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.  aft  the  memorable  election  for  Mid- 
dlewz.  Some  years  since  he  purchased 
the  beautiful  and  well-known  estate, 
Pains-Hill,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  which 
had  been  rendered  a  delightful  promen- 
ade by  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his 
successor,  Benjamin  Bond  Hopkins, 
Esq.  The  park  and  grounds  were  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  and  neatness  by 
his  Lorddnp ;  in  doing  which  bis  phi- 
lanthropy  was,  among  other  traits  of 
generosity,  eminently  conspicuous,  by 
constantly  employing  a  number  of  old 
and  impotent  labourers  (who  must  now 
evidently  be  maintained  by  their  respec- 
tive parishes)  in  regularly  keeping  the 
walks  >md  grounds  peculiarly  clean  and 
neat.  His  charities  were  extensive,  but 
without  ostentation,  and  his  loss  will  be 
deeply  regretted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
hisresidmce. 

Tbe  fionily  of  Luttrell  is  of  Norman 
origin,  and  flourished  from  a  very  early 
penod  in  Lincolnshire  and  Somerset- 
shire. The  late  Earl  sold  the  estate  of 
Luttrellstown,  co.  Dublin,  which  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  Sir  GeoiRy 
Luttrell,  his  ancestor,  to  Mr.  Luke 
White.  The  flrst  of  the  Luttrell  ftmily, 
who  resided  on  the  Luttrellstown  estate, 
was  Robert  Luttrell,  younger  son  of 
Sir  Hugh  Luttrell  tX  Dunster  Castle, 
county  of  Somerset,  by  Jane  Beaumont : 
he  died  1 5  Henry  VL  seised  of  the  castle 
and  lands  of  Luttrellstown. 

CAWDOR,  Lord,  June  1,  in  Great 
Pultney-street,  Bath,  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Campbell,  Baron  Cawdor,  of 
^Castiemartin,  in  Pembrokeshire.  He 
vras  the  eldest  son  of  F^Tse  Campbell, 
of  Cawdor  and  Stacpole-court,  Esq. 
M.  P.  for  the  counties  of  Cromartieand 
Nairn,  1762,  and  a  Lord  i^  the  Trea- 
sury,  1766.  The  late  lord  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Cardigan,  1780,  1784,  1790; 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
1796,  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
His  lordship  married  Jnne  27,  1789, 
Lady  Caroline  Howard,  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederic  Eari  of  Carlisle,  K.  G.;  and 
by  her  had  two  sons. 


CONOLLT,  Lady  Louisa,  Aug.  6, 
at  CastletownJiouse,  co.  Kildare.  Her 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  (presumed) 
abscess  on  the  hip,  under  which  she 
sufibred  much,  for  above  two  years, 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  which 
a  long  life  of  exemplary  piety  and  be- 
nevolence could  alone  enable  her  to 
exert 

This  inestimable  lady  appeared  lo 
take  no  pleasure  but  in  doing  good  to 
others,  and  lessening  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  as  fiur  as  she  could  ascertain, 
either  by  private  fnformation  or  actual 
observation.  Her  list  of  poor  pensioners 
was  extremely  numerous;  her  occasi- 
onal charities  unceasing  and  unlimited ; 
and  she  supported  a  school  of  about  600 
children  at  Celbridge.  She  has  fre- 
quently sent  considerable  sums  to  per* 
sons  in  distressed  circumstances,  who 
were  ashamed  to  aak  relief,  and  often  by 
a  mode  so  concealed,  that  their  bene- 
fiictress  could  not  be  known. 

Her  ladjTship's  income  is  said  to  have 
been  8,000L  a  year,  and  never  was  a 
share  of  fortune's  gifts  more  auspiddbsly 
distributed ;  never  had  influence  a  more 
worthy  possessor ;  never  did  riches  come 
into  hands  more  magnificently  liberal ; 
for,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  she  expended  more  in  real  cha- 
rity annually,  than  any  prince  or  crowned 
head  in  Euro^.  The  loss,  the  afflic- 
tion that  must  be  occasioned  by  her 
death  —  but  that  is  a  subject  on  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  enlarge. 

In  pmnt  of  fiunily,  Lady  Louisa 
ConoUy  stands  in  the  highest  rank.  She 
was  rdict  of  the  Right  Hon.  Hiomas 
Conolly,  and  related  to  no  fewer  than 
five  dukes,  amonsst  whom  are  Leinater, 
Wellington,  and  Richmond,  and  she 
was  also  related  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  and  several  personages  of 
the  first  distinction.  The  fine  mansion 
of  Castletown,  the  largest  country  house 
in  the  British  empire,  together  with  the 
estate,  devolves,  we  beUeve,  to  Colonel 
Edward  M.  Pakenham,  of  the  Donegal 
militia. 

CROMWELL,  OUver,  Esq,  at^ 
Cheshunt,  aged  79,  great  grandson  of" 
Henry  Cromwell,  fourth  son  of  the 
Protector.  In  a  late  supplement  we 
gave -extracts  of  his  memoirs  of  his  an- 
cestor, a  work  in  which  he  displayed 
good  principles,  though,  like  all  his  fa- 
mily, since  1660,  he  played  a  subdued 
part  in  politics,  and  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  committing  himself  or  bang  com- 
mitted.  He  formerly  practised  as  a  so- 
Jidtor  in  Essex-street,  and  was  also  well 
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knowirin  London  at  cMc  to  St.  Tho- 
mat's  HospitaL  For  some  jesrs  ho 
resided  in  redfement,  and  amused  him- 
self by  luting  the  memoirs  whkb,  about 
^o  years  ago,  were  published*  He  is 
Burrifed  by  a  widow  and  a  daughter 
Mr.  C  was  in  possession  of  many  curi. 
(Nis  family  papers,  and  relics. 

CASSEL,  Elector  of  Hesse,  Feb.  27. 
In  consequence  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in 
bis  78th  year,  his  Serene  and  Royal 
Highness  William,  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  bom  June  S,  1743;  married 
tSept.  1,  1764,  Wahelmina  CaroKna, 
daughter  of  Frederick  V.  King  of  Den- 
mark;  by  whom  be  had  issue,  1.  Maria 
I>UGhess  of  Anhalt,  Sept.  14,  1768; 
9.  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
July  11, 1771 ;  3.  William,  now  Elector 
of  Hesse,  bom  July  28, 1777,  who  mar* 
ried  Feb.  13,  1797,  Augusta,  daughter 
ofWittsvDiI.  king  of  Prussia,  by  whom 
he  h»  Issue.  Tlie  late  Elector  was  im. 
mensdy  rich.  In  his  private  treasury* 
WM  found  a  sum  of  12,000^000  francs 
in  specie.  Of  tfau  sum  10  millions  were 
desdned  to  be  sent  to  M.  Rotbschihl,  at 
Pkvttcfort,  to  be  employed  for  the  se- 
cond loan  negotiated  by  that  banker  o« 
account  of  Austria. 


DESART,  Earl  of,  Norember  83r 
At  his  seat,  at  Desart,  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  his  33d  year,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable John  Otway  Cuffe,  Earl  of 
Desart,  Viscount  Gastlecuffe,  Viscount 
and  Baron  Desart.  This  amiidt>le  and 
much  regretted  young  nobleman  waa 
bom  February  20,  1788;  succeeded  his 
lather,  Otway,  Earl  of  Desart,  August 
9,  1804 ;  married  Oct.  7,  1817,  Cathe- 
Tine,  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  N» 
O^Connor,  Esq.  of  Mount  Pleasanti 
King's  County,  (claimant  to  the  ancient 
peerage  of  KiUeen,  as  lidr  general  of 
Peter,  fourth  Eari  of  Fin|iall,  and  thir* 
teenth  Baron  Killeen,)  and  had  issue  aa 
only  son,  John  Otway  O'Connor,  Vis- 
count Castlecutfb,  bom  October  18, 
1818,.  now  third  Earl  of  Desart^  and 
fifth  Baron.  He  is  a  strong,  healthy, 
and  lovely  child.  The  late  peer  was  the 
only  son  of  Otway,  third  BaronDesurt, 
created  Viscount  Desart  in  1781,  and 
iurther  advanced  in  1798,  tothedipii. 
ties  of  Viscount  Gastlecuife  and  Earl 
of  Desert,  by  the  Lady  Anne  Browne, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Alta- 
mont,  and  sister  of  John  Denis^  first 
Marquis  of  Sligo.    His  Lordship  mm 


Attramely  beloved  and  Mspealed  in  Us 
neighboufhood,  wltere  be  was  emiacntly 
active  In  upholding  the  psdilic  pence, 
and  advaadug  the  true  inteteala  of  fab 
oouMiy.  In  laofi,  the  earl  wasoleetad 
a  member  of  the  Bouse  of  ComBBOBs 
finr  the  borough  of  Boanney. 

With  much  gratification  we  aBljoui  a 
character  of  this  amiable  nobleman^  aw^ 
sent  to  us  by  a  conespopdent : 

**  His  opening  talents  and  early  fan- 
bits  afforded  the  happiest  presi^gea  of 
distinction.  He  stmKed  the  menl  and 
poiitica]  faifltory  of  his  country;  and 
acquired  a  genend  and  pnctical  know- 
ledge of  its  past  oonditioB,  and  preaenc 
reeouroes.  He  entered  early  into  pub- 
lic life  with  the  fiurest  hopes  of  attaia^ 
ing  eminence ;  unhappUy  iU  health  aoosi 
checked  the  course  of  bis  laudable  am- 
bition. But  his  patriotic  fedmi^  the 
ocvselesa  impulse  of  active  benevolence^ 
still  engaged  him  in  a  life  of  uaeAilneeSy 
even  in  domestic  retirement.  The  caer* 
gies  of  his  mind  found  n  sphere  for  ex- 
ertion in  promoting  the  local  interests 
of  his  countnr ;  which  not  even  Ihn 
increasing  deMcy  of  bis  health  could 
abate.  I^  principles  were  as  aonad 
as  his  integrity  was  infiexiUe.  IVuth 
•Ad  honor  were  governing  impubea  in 
every  actioii  of  his  life.  By  living  mt 
his  estate,  he  gave  a  new  face  to  thsft 
part  of  the  country,  ^is  tenams  pros- 
pered in  industry,  and  advanced  in 
comftrtunder  his  prole^ictt.  Waim  is 
his  attachments,  his  candour  never  anf- 
fered  him  to  induce  a  hope  vHncfa  he 
did  not  sealousty  endeavour  to  realiseb 
His  disposition  was  cheerftd,  his  man- 
ners  finished  and  engaging;  and  faia 
quick  and  lively  fancy  lent  a  charm  to 
conversation,  which  rarely  fiukd  to  raise 
emotions  of  intellectual  pleasurb  His 
courage  and  his  fortitude  wero  invinci-' 
Ue ;  to  his  latest  inomenti,  his  serenity 
remained  unrnfiled,  his.  Intcttect  un- 
clouded, and  the  elevation  of  his  soul 
became  more  apparent,  as  he  felt  the 
nearer  approach  of  his  awful  chan^ew 
Tlicy  who  surrounded  his  dealb-bed 
witnesaed  an  impressive  eiample  in  the 
exahed  piety,  the  Christian  rsaignaCiQB, 
tiie  cahn,  fiiU  of  hope^  with  which  then 
virtuous  nobleman,  in  the  prnse  of  lifie^ 
and  in  the  ftiU  ei^Joynifnt  of  domcslk. 
happiness,  sunk  into  the  gravew 

DY8ART,  Wilbiaham,  Eari  o^ 
March  9u  At  Ham  HoHse^  Smrsy,  m 
the  82d  year  of  Usages  the  B%fat  Ho- 
norsble  Wilbrsham  l>9Uemadie^  Earl 
of  Dysart,  and  Bsran  Huntinglour,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sfl0tkii4  ^ 
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of    wM  coMUknbfe: 


Hm  Fiw^hip  WM  born  October  SI, 
17S9^  and  inherited  Ite  «li*w  of  bi» 
'  mmmtttn,  llw  WUlNrabiiiie  of 
in  Chwhire*  At  an  early 
age  be  Wat  appaiated  an  oOiccr  in  the 
v^ml  navy,  which  aerrioe  he  aoon  re- 
Uaqnithed,  and  entered  into  the  army. 
In  1760  he  waa  pnaneted  to  a  con^Moy 
in  the  lOGth  rc^ment  of  foot,  which  he 
aotained  imtU  the  reduction  of  that  i8gi- 
■lent  in  1763.  In  1765  he  exchanged 
his  half  pay  for  a  company  in  the  6Ui 
regiment  of  foot,  and  waa  mijor  of  that 
Nghnent  when  he  quitted  the  army,  in 
1775.  In  1768  he  alood  a  severe  con. 
tart  fiv  the  wpreeentarian  for  the  bo* 
rough  of  Ipewich,  in  which,  however, 
he  was  nnwifcessfuL  On  a  vacancy,  in 
1771,  he  was  rhsisn  a  buigen  of  the 
town  of  Northamplan;  and  re-chosen 
at  the  gencnl  eleolioa  m  1774.  In 
178Ub  he  was  elected  a  burgess  of  the 
bormigh  of  Leehiwd ;  and  served  the 
oAoe  of  high  sherilT  for  the  county 
paWne  of  Chester,  in  1785.  On  the 
death  of  his  biDthcr  Lionel,  the  fourth 
£arl  of  DyMTt,  February  8S,  1799^  bs 
succeeded  him  in  the  earldom,  and,  in 
1806,  the  galbmt  Lord  Viscount  Nelson, 
U  the  hi^  slewwdship  «f  the  borough 
of  Ipswicha 

Durii^  the  latter  years  of  his  lord- 
ship's  lifo^  he  withdrew  from  all  political 
aonoaroa;  mingled  seldom  in  pnaniscu^* 
ous  eooipany ;  and  was  nrely  or  ever 
seen  in  gmbiicp  and  what  is  oalledyiiiiUofi- 
akU  life.  He  chiefly  divided  his  time 
between  the  mansions  of  Ham  in  Sur- 
rey* of  Helmingham  in  Suffolk,  and  of 
the  beautiful  marine  villa  of  Steephill  in 
die  Isle  of  Wight.  At  each  of  these 
places  he  rended  in  a  retired  yet  digni. 
fled  amnner,  czerdsing  all  the  bounty 
of  old  English  hospitality,  and  indulg- 
ing himself  in  extensive  acts  and  distn- 
butions  of  chari^.  In  these  retreats,  he 
paawd  his  time  in  what  the  world  calls 
solitude;  but  the  calm  and  sequestered 
shades  of  Helmingham,  .the  mild  beau- 
tice  of  the  gsrduis  at  Ham,  and  the 
gmod  and  romantic  scenery  of  Steep- 
hill,  hnd  charms  sufficiently  attractive 
to  rivet  hia  attantion,  and  to  recreate 
his  hours.  Here  ah»  he  had  not  only 
his  books  and  his  paintings  about  him, 
but  an  hoqpitahle  and  a  noble  table,  at 
which  all  who  were  honored  with  hie 
acyiaintance  or  friendship^  were  receiv- 
ed with  attention,  and  entertained  with 
the  heartiest  welcome.  His  proficiency 
in  drawings  paijitiDg,  and  the  fine  arts. 


to  the  advance- 
ment and  interests  of  science^  which 
formed,  indeed,  the  chief  solace  of  his 
kisure  hours,  he  paid  no  inconsiderable 
sttsntion.  Hia  Ixiirdship's  manners  were 
highly  polished,  and  of  the  o<<<  acAoolg 
his  conversation  UMtructive;  his  mind 
well-informed ;  his  judgment  sound  ; 
and  his  principles  inflexible  and  honor- 
able. To  the  late  Countess,  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  attachment ;  and  to  the 
close  of  his  lifo  cherished,  the  memory  of 
her  many  great  and  amiable  virtues  with 
a  singular  and  unalterable  affection. 
To  his  servanU  and  dependents  he  was 
a  humane  and  generous^  nay,  a  noble 
master ;  and  to  his  tenants,  the  best  and 
most  liberal  of  landlords.  His  loss, 
therefore,  will  be  severely  felt  by  thoK, 
as  well  as  by  the  poor  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  whom  he  was  a  most  asBduoMS,  yet 
unostentatious  benefoctor. 

His  Lordship  married,  February  4^ 
1773,  Anna  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  David  Lewis,  of  Malvern  Hail,  in, 
the  county  of  Warwick,  £sq.  (the  aster 
of  his  brother's  wife,  the  present  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Dysart),  who  died  at 
Ham  House,  September  14,  1804^  in 
the  59th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in 'the  vault  of  his 
Lord£ip*s  ancestors  at  Helmingham. 
Her  character  is  thus  elegantly  deli- 
neated on  her  monument  in  the  church 
of  that  parish: 

'*  Her  death  was  lamentfd  and  re. 
grated  by  all,  and  particularly  by  her 
afflicted  and  Hisfonsolate  husband,  who 
erected  this  Monument  as  a  mark,  foint 
as  it  is,  of  his  grief  and  affisction ;  end 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  moal 
excellent  of  women.  Religinni  virtue, 
worth,  benevolence^  charity,  beauty,  and 
innocence^  all  these  she  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree :  and  bar  loss  was  irre- 
parable to  her  husband,  to  her  relation^ 
and  to  her  friends. 

Come,  Vir^ns !  ere  in  equal  hands  ye 

join, 
Come  first  and  oflfbr  at  lier  sacred  shrine ; 
Pray  that  your  vows,  like  ber*s,  may  be 

retum'd,  [mouru'd.'* 

So  lov*d  when  livnig,  and  when  dead  so 

By  the  decease  of  his  Lordship,  the 
very  ancient  and  highly  respectable  fi^ 
mily  of  ToUemache  has  become  extinct 
in  the  male  line, — afoasily  which  hM 
flouriihed  in  the  greatest  repute^  and  in 
an  uninterrupted  male  suoocksion  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  in  this  kingdom  to  the  pro. 
u  u  4 
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or  a  taaily  of  iMb  high  aadqaily 
and  dHtinclioiit  and  which  has  borne  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  annab  and 
hietOTy  of  the  county,  the  reader  of 
ibb  memoir  ,wiU  surely  pafdon  me,  if 
I  indulge  myself  in  giving  a  slight  ac- 
count With  the  native  of  Suflfbik,  fan- 
deed,  so  long  familiarixed  with  the  rsce, 
it  cannot  fidl  of  interest;  for  who  m 
there,  I  will  ask,  sincerely  attached  to 
his  county,  who  does  not,  whilst  he  pe- 
ruses these  **  record*  of  ancestry,'*  re- 
grst  the  extfaiction  of  the  name  of  Toi«- 

UDCACHl? 

'*  His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fun- 
gar  fnani 
Munere."  T. 


EDRID6E,  Henry, 
ft  F.  S.  A.  was  bom  at 
August,  1799.  His  ikdier,  who  was 
in  business,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  died  at  the  age  of  44, 
leaving  his  widow  and  five  children 
very  scantily  provided  for.  Henry  was 
the  youngest  but  one  of  this  family,  and 
if  we  except  a  short  time  passed  at  a 
school  at  Acton,  the  principal  part  of 
his  education  was  affbrded  him  by  his 
mother,  who  has  been  described  as  a  wo- 
man of  very  superior  mind,  and  possess- 
ing great  prudence  and  forethought  in 
the  management  of  her  family. 

In  consequence  of  young  Edridge's 
early  predilection  for  painting,  his  mother, 
at  the  adrice  of  her  friends,  was  induced 
to  place  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  yean, 
with  Mr.  Pether,  an  artist  wdl  known  as  a 
neBmtinto  engraver  and  painter  of  land- 
scape, but  ttw  rising  artist  reluctantly 
aulnnitted  to  copy  the  works  of  others, 
and  hb  ready  hand,  in  delineating  after 
nature^  was  soon  tymed  to  profltsble 
purpose  by  his  master,  who  employed 
him  in  painting  portraiu  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  seven  years  fbr  which  he 
was  bound. 

Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  be  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  where,  in  1786,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  medal 
ftr  the  best  drawing  of  an  Academy 
figure.  About  this  period,  he  attracted 
Ite  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  tlie 
then  president,  of  whose  jMCtures  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  copying  in  miniature 
Ibr  his  own  amusement.  Notwithstand- 
l&g  the  seale  upon  which  they  were  exe-  it 
0rted,  these  small  pieces  possessed  aU 


that  he  dssired  to  have  the  copy*  i 
WB%  of  course,  readily  oibwd  te  him 
acoqrtance.  This,  however,  he  dseiitiaJi 
and  the  young  artiat  having  been  pv»- 
vailed  on  to  name  a  price^  Sor  Joshnn 
not  only  paid  him  double  the  amount, 
but  meeting  him  a  fiew  dKfB  aCUanaids^ 
ihsbted  upon  maUng  him  a  still  fbilliar 
payment,  observing  tint  he  liad  dhiee 
sold  tiie  drawing  to  a  noiiieman  ffar  • 
coqsidersUe  pnSit,  and  wai 
his  debtor  for  the  diflhrence. 
In  1789,  Mr.  Edridge 
lady  from  Taunton,  Devmdiire,  of  ] 
name  of  Smidi,  and  established  ' ' 
as  a  portrsit  painter,  in  Dufour's  Flaeo^ 
Golden  Square,  in  which  retired  aitn- 
ation  be  rsised  himself  to  the  j 
celebrity,  proving  that  i 
did  not  require  the  adventitions  aid  of 
outward  circumatsnces  to  insure  ita  ane- 


In  1801  Mr.  Edridge  removed 
Dufour's  Place  to  Margaict^ttreet^  wiicie 
he  continued  to  practise  his  pioftssiea 
till  his  death.  He  had  two  childm, 
die  eldest,  a  daughter,  who  died  Blay  1» 
1807,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  s^;  llm 
olfaer,  a  son,  who  died  July  90,  1890^ 
at  almost  the  precise  age  of  his  T 
He  was  a  yotrtfa  of  great  promise, 
his  premature  death  was  an 
ttom  which  Mr.  Edridge  neve 
recovered.  He  had  watdied  -over  Ina  eon 
with  an  unwearied  solicitude  wUch  none 
can  appreciate  but  those  who  feel  the 
strength  of  parental  anxiety,  and  fanve 
mourned  the  loss  of  an  only  child.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  tiie  feel- 
ings and  sufierings  he  experienced  at 
his  loss,  and  thmigfa  he  bowed  with 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  faia 
constitution  sunk  under  the  blow.  For 
many  years  previous  to  his  last  illneaa, 
Mr.  Edridge  had  occasionally  UKmied 
under  considerBble  difficulty  of  leapii 
adon,  which  in  January  last  greatly  in- 
creased,  and  while  suffering  under  • 
most  distressmg  oppression  of  brenny 
he  was  attacked  by  spasms  in  the  chest, 
fVom  which  he  endured  extreme  tBfftme» 
For  above  three  months  he  had  a  fbw  in- 
tervals of  ease,  but  during  all  that  tins 
Ibs  mind  retained  its  accusioesed  vigour^ 
and  his  fortitude  in  sustaining  his  a£. 
fUcting  illness,  together  widi  his  Qam- 
tianresignadon  to  the  will  ef  God,  wnn 
die  admiration  of  those  who  * 


Mr.  Edridge  had  alvnya  an 
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iMMlHipt^  M  iIm  mnt  of  hit  pffM» 
lioB  in  dnMving  portnils  prtfcstod  tiw 
Awwuhia  •f  ■Mich  ium  to  tkk  kis  &. 
wuiili  puranil,  imlil  afWr  tba  AmIIi  «f 
hk  wan,  wbtOf  hmiag  no  longer  a  mo- 
tivB  ibr  adhering  to  the  Ivendw  part 
of  hit  profeaion,  be  indulged  lue  in- 
'the  drawings  which  he 
~    '  eneeof 

In  1817, 

and  again  in  1819^  he  Tietted  Fiance, 
where  he  found  ample  matrrieli  Ibr  the 
cxcreiae  of  hU  tiate  in  the  picturee^ue 
buildings  of  Paris,  and  stiU  more  in- 
teresting scenery  of  Nonnandy  s  the 
diawinge  made  Iran  these  sketchee, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1890^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
present  year,  leere  us  to  rsgret  that  this 
iManebof  ait  had  not  at  least  shared  a 
grseter  portion  of  his  eerlier  time. 

The  lete  Mr.  Heeme  was  the  master 
from  whom  Mr.  Edridge  lint  aoquirad 
his  teste  and  skill  for  sketching  land- 
aeepe  scenery;  a  master,  whcwe  best 
work*  will  ever  be  esteemed  so  long 
aa  there  is  any  admiration  for  fidelity, 
united  to  the  best  qualities  of  the  art. 
There  was  a  timidi^,  however,  in  Mr. 
H.  *s  manner  which  leaned  to  reetrainhim 
firam  ▼entttiing  on  these  bold  effecto  and 
atnog  trsnations  of  chiaro-scaro,  that 
have  smoe  his  time  been  tfie  admir- 
ataon  of  the  public  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Edridge  stej^ped  far  beyond  bis  mester, 
though  he  did  not  practise  it.  Mr.  £. 
about  two  yean  ago,  painted  three  pic- 
tures in  oU  colours ;  two  of  them  were 
small  landscapes,  and  the  third  was  a 
copy  from  Teniera. 

In  his  habits,  Mr.  Edridge  was  per- 
fectly domestic,  and  possessed  those  en- 
dearing qualities  which  gained  him 
the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
moral  character  was  pure  and  without 
n  blemish.  To  the  strictest  integri^  he 
superadded  the  most  refined  and  gentle- 
manlike mannen.  In  society,  his  quick- 
nem  and  repartee,  softened  as  it  was 
by  the  gentleness  of  his  address,  was 
particularly  interesting.  His  thoughts 
were  vigorously  conceived,  and  concisely 
CKpnssed,  .and  there  never  pcrhape  was 
n  man  more  entitled  from  his  accom- 
pUshmenti,  high  judgment,  and  justness 
of  sentiment,  to  move  in  the  poUshed 
ordes  of  life.  In  this  society  he  was 
courted  and  careased,  and  was  dirtin- 
gnished  1^  the  friendship  and  aflfection 
of  many  in  the  Ugheat  rank,  which  con- 
'  ed  with  unabated  kmdnem  to  the 
rofUa  death. 


.    UpoMlha«hol%lhatilhof  thwM. 

cellcnt  man  affords  an  observation,  not 
unworthy  of  remark.  A  private  and 
hnmbla  individual,  without  fortune  or 
fimily,  he  niaed  hansel^  by  his  own 
tslcnts  and  conduct,  to  be  the  friend 
8^  awociatf  of  the  most  distincuished 
men  in  the  country,  and  with  feenngs  in 
direct  hostility  with  every  attempt  to  in- 
vade public  opinion  by  meretridonsco*- 
trivanees  and  plausible  deception,  honoa- 
aUy  aocumulatad  ample  meana  Ibr  ind»- 


Mr.  Edridge  died  April  23,  18S1,  at 
his  house  in  Maigaret-stree^  Cavendish- 
square.  He  was  admitted  a  ™^»nth^ 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1814,  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1820. 

ELLISTON,  Mrs.,  aged  46,  the 
lady  of  W.  EUiston,  Esq.  manager  of 
Drury-lane  theatre  She  had  retired 
to  rest  apparently  in  better  health  tlMn 
usual,  but  Was  suddenly  attacked  bj 
an  hysteric  affection,  to  which  she  had 
been  sufagect  Ibr  the  hvt  two  yean,  and 
expired  in  about  ten  minutea.  To  bril< 
lisnt  personal  a 
an  exemplary  private  charactar. 


J. 

FARQUHAR,  Sir  Walter,  Bart. 
M.  D.  kle  physician  to  the  King^ 
Ac  &c  TIm  lilb  of  this  medical 
piactitionar  carries  a  moral  along  with 
it,  as  it  will  prove  how  much  may  be 
eflfooted  by  a  liberal  education,  talents^ 
perseverance,  and  a  good  character. 
Walter  Farquhar  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  had 
always  distinguished  himself  alike  Ibr 
lua  national  piety  and  profound  erudif- 
tion.  He  wasbomathisfioher'shouse^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  about  the 
year  1740^  and  received  bis  educatiop 
in  that  town,  which  has  always  bean 
noted  for  the  exoellenoe  of  its  instruc- 
tors. 

On  being  removed  to  the  Marischal 
College,  founded  by  the  munificence  of 
an  ancient  Scottish  family,  young  Far- 
quhar determined  on  the  smdy  of  medi- 
xine.  He  acoordiiigly  scquirad  the  ni- 
dunents  of  his  profession  under  Dr. 
Gregory,  a  physician  of  some  note,  and 
after  remaining  for  four  years  as  a  stu. 
dent,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

To  enlarge  his  arquaintance  with  the 
science  to  which  he  bad  determined  to 
addict  himself,  he  repaired  both  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  the  former  being 
not«l,   at  that   time^   as    the    ablest 
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«hool«fiiiedieiiieinEiirapeytiftilillieUt- 
ter  attracted  manjr  pupib  in  oomequaiioe 
of  tha  celebrity  of  aorae  of  ita  profcaaoffc 
Prefaning  an  active  to  a  aedntary  Iffie^ 
attfaeageof  3S»  Mr.  Fanftthar  obtained 
the  aitustum  of  raigeon's-mate  to  the 
19th  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  acomn- 
panied  to  the  siege  of  Beilisle.  It  was 
Ma  good  fortune,  on  tiiia  occasion,  to 
Miend  on  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded 
the  naTsl  expedition*  He  cared  hia 
ktfdship  of  nsligiit  wound,  and  waa  ever 
after  noticed  and  supported  by  that 
BoUeman* 

On  his  arrival,  soon  after,  with  hia 
fcgiment  at  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Farquhar 
readily  perceived  tlie  advantages  arising 
out  of  an  enligiitenedand  extended  edu*- 
cation.  France  laving,  at  that  period, 
acquired  a  high  reputation  Ibr  surgery, 
he  determined,  if » possible,  to  repair 
thither.  Application  was  accordingly 
made  to  hia  commanding  offlosr,  tlie  late 
licut-general,  then  C^  Townshend^ 
who  gtwnted  him  leave  of  abaenoe^  ftir 
the  expreas  purpoae  of  ftilfilling  a  mis- 
sion so  worthy  of  his  professional  dia* 
racter.  At  Ronen,  he  not  only  obtained 
liie  notice,  but  actually  resided  with  the 
cdebrated  Le  Cat,  who^  at  that  period, 
sttperintsnded  the  hospital  tiiere.  He 
next  repaired  to  Paris^  and  lived  in  con* 
atant  intercourse  with  all  tiie  first  medi. 
cal  men  in  that  capital.  He  wasby  tUa 
time  advanced  to  tiw  rank  of  surgeon^ 
and  such  was  his  high  reputalieii,  on  hia 
return  to  head^arterB,that  he  wascon*. 
anhed  on  every  singular  or  difficult  caae 
that  occurred  in  the  garrison* 

Like  his  predecessor.  Sir  J.  Priuf^e, 
who  had  also  been  an  army-surgeon,  he 
was  determined  to  resign  all  connexiona 
with  his  regiment,  and  oflfer  faimaelf  a 
candidate  for  practice  in  the  capitaL 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  London,  bat 
did  not  at  first  assnme  the  character  of  a 
physician.  Indeed,  he  remafaied  many 
years  without  a  degree*  and  being  settled 
in  Msrlborongfapstreet,  soon  obtained  a 
most  lucntive  and  extensive  pmctice. 
Fortune  vras  now  within  his  gnsp,  or 
rather  in  his  possession;  and  yet  he  de- 
termined to  risk  erery  thing,  by  entsr* 
ing  one  new  but  more  profitable  bwmels 
of  his  proAssion.  He  accordingly  ob- 
tained a  doctor's  degree,  and  prsictised 
fer  many  years  as  a  licendate  of  te 
College  of  Fhysidant.  In  thia  career 
he  soon  obtained  considerable  eminence ; 
and  as  it  waa  hia  good  fortune  to  attend 
and  to  cure  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dnndas,  while  afflicted  with  slight  ma- 
ladies, tins- dreumatinoe   added  not  a 


Uttieto  hia  wpumiou,  ao  thatkeDoir 
became  popular.  To  ihe  fitat  Lead 
Melville,  whom  we  havejust  I 


a  baronet ;  but  if  we  are  not  i 
gNady,  it  waa  Sir  John 
late  govetnor-general  of  India,  who  prel 
sented  him  to  his  piiiSBiu  Majesty,  while 
Prince  of  Wales;  Ibis  led  to  tiie  ai». 
pomtment  of  physScisn  tethe  Rcgen^ 
who  became  his  patient. 

Sir  Mf  alter  Farqruhar,  in  1807,  when 
the  College  of  FfayriciBna  i^Ued  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  fin*  infimnatioii,  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil,  in  the  most  ««m^ 
prehensive  manner,  the  eonunanda  oC 
government;  Sir  Walter,  among  oCImr, 
vras  oppUed  to  fbr  his  opinion  on  tUa 
subject.  To  the  question  — *«  To  en- 
quire into  the  present  stateof  inocoia- 
liott  in  the  United  Kingdom;  torepost  * 
observations  and  opimona  on  that 
practice  upon  tlie  evidence  adduced  in 
its  support ;  and  upon  the  caaea  wfaicb 
have  further  retarded  ita  genend  ado^ 
tion;"  he  replied  aafcdiowa:  «  That  one 
of  his  grand-children  was  inocnlalad 
with  the  cow-pox.  Hebof  opinion  that 
the  vaccine  inoculation  isai 


it  never  has  proved  fatal.     Hie 
compufestion  of  the  mortality  of 
smaD-pox,  when  performed  in  the  best 
manner,  is  about  one  in  900." 

In  1813,  Sur  Waiter  Farquhar  bc^aa 
to  liiink  of  retiring  ftvm  practice^  in 
consequence  of  an  anbction  of  his  longs:, 
which  he  allevialed  by  means  of  pfa^ 
bolomy,  in  express  opposition  to  the 
optnionof  all  his  physicians.  After  this 
he  continued  to  visit  his  friends  until  a 
Bttle  before  his  death,  vriiich  occurred 
in  December,  1819. 

The  subject  of  tiiis  memoir,  soon  afber 
settling  in  London,  married  Mrs.  Har> 
vie,  whose  husband  had  been  a  physician 
of  some  eminence  in  Jamaica.  By  thia 
lady  he  had  several  sons  and  daushters. 
One  of  the  former  is  a  banker  m   St* 


James'fr  street,  while  another  is  Gover- 
nor of  the  Island  of  Mauritivs,  has  ac- 
quired great  praise,  by  his  meriCorioaa 
conduct. 

FRANCISCO,  Henry,  .at  WUte- 
haU,  near  New  Yoric,  aged  134  years, 
afler  an  illness  of  45  days.  He  w»  a 
native  ai  England,  and  had  emigrated  SO 
or  90  years  ago.  He  was  one  cf  the 
drummers  at  Queen  Anne's  corooatioii. 


GREEN,  Tboroaa,  Esq.  October  14, 
afWr  a  few  days  iUncasy  athisi 
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TUr  tfnbIM,  and  MMXm.  IbrihegaMni 

nvyamfaUeMdintsIligm  young  gm-  vn  of  tiM  charity ;  5000<.  to  the  Loo- 

tlMDHiwMthesoiiorarMiMciybleiiv.  don  Hoqntei;    5000<.  to  81.  Luk«*8| 

g«m ot  Wobura  m  BodlbfddMio.     Ho  50002.  to tiw  D«if  and  Dumb  Charity} 

iWMivcdoDd  praitedby  a  Ubetal  aduei^  5000L  totfae  flcboolfor  lodigtnt  Blind; 

tionsand^toftaUtalabispngrMimlba  5000f.  to  tbe  Notional  Sadcty ;  40001. 

atndy  of  sugary,  waa  pkcod  by  hia  as*  to  tfao  pariab  of  Baiting;    lOOOK.  io 

oaUentMiarwithancmloantpbyaieian,  little   llfoid,   Eatn ;     lOOOL    to  St. 

in  tba  nietropolia>  during  wbich  period  Oabrid**,  FeDcfanKb-atraet;  andSOOOli 

be  was  appointed  to  attend  as  an  awisli  to  Cfarist  Cbuveh,  Sony,  for  the  hnnaHi 

ant-eurgeon  at  the  Middlesei  Hospital  of  the  poor;  50001.  Ibr  the  sick  and 

AshorttiaMsobsequenltothia,Mr.Onen  maimed  seaman  in  the  rasrabant  ser- 

was,  upon  the  rooommondation  of  Sir  rioe;    dOOf.  to  tba  Company  of  ObMo 


William  Adsms,    (whoso  kind  enoou*     Sellen  for  ila  poor;  and  lOOf:  to 
eritorious  and  1  "        " 


ngement  of  all  meritorious  and  talented  poor  of   ^ballowa   Staining,    Bfarit- 

hidiridnals  deserves  the  highest  pndae,)  bme. 

constituted  Mstant^smrgeontotfaeOpb.  HAYTI,  Chrislophi^  Kiiro  ov^ 
thalnuG  Hospital;  in  which  employiiient  ofios  Henry  L,  Oct.  8.  at  Sana  Souci^ 
he  had  been  only  a  few  months  oocnpied,  in  the  5Sd  yeer  of  his  ago.  A  to- 
ken he  waa  seiaad  with  a  sudden  and  Tohition    was    fonaad    by    se 


when  he  waa  seiaad  with  a  sudden  and  Tohition    was    fonaad    by    sofon    of 

dangcrona  iHness,  which  in  afcwdaya  tlM  chiefs,  bvt  ao  secret  was  it  kept, 

deprived  the  pubUc  of  his  valnablo  ser-  that  not  a  sfaigle  pcnon  knew  of  it 

▼icea.     To  ooompetsnt  skill  infaiapio-  mitil  it  broke  oat,  which  waa  on  tihe 

feesion,  beaupeiaddedadegreeof  tmto  nigktof  the«th  Oct.     On  tbatovsw'ng 

for  eUgant  literature,  not  often  to  bo  A^   wwainblnl  aM  tbo  tnopa  in  ibe 

met  with  in  persons  eng^^  in  the  mora  towns,  and  maicbed  than  ont  to  Ham* 

grave  profcasiona,  dn-Gqie^  distant  ftom  this  about  fi?» 

Mr.  Thomas  Green's  general  intelli.  miles.      Immsdintoly  on    the    King's 

gance,  and  gentlemanlike  demeanor,  hod  hearing  it,  wfakh  waa  by«n  exprais,  ho 

endsared  him  to  a  large  and  respectable  sent  ftem  Sans  Sond,  (where  be  lay 

cirdo  of  friends,  by  whom  bis  memory  oaty  sid^)  to  givo  cortaitt  oadtra  to  the 


will  be   long   and   afiectionately  cfa»«  goteraor,  whidi  expieai  iraa  wnt  bock 

rished.  to  acquaint    the   Kinr  that  they    no 

Should  our  readers  requireony  apology  longer  acknowledgad  bun  as  their  rulsr* 

for  the  imraduction  of  this  brief  notkse  He  cent  for  bis  foweurfto  chisf,  widi 

of  a  private  indiridual,  it  may,  perfaap%  orden  to  coUoct  all  the  foeoo  pomftdo^ 

bo  soflkient  to  mention  that  the  subject  and  to  march  against  the  rebels  |  and,  on 

of  it  was  the  permnal  friend  of  the  editor  tbsir  arrival  at  the  Cape,    to  mnider 

of  this  volume,  and  as  such  may  be  eon-  every  mulatto  and  white,  wttbout  eau 

sidered  as  having  some  clahn  to  a  eeption ;  but,  previous  to  their  leaving 


J  paragraph  of  praise,*'  Saos  Sooci,  he  ordered  thsm  into  Ida 

in  a  work  devoted  to  the  record  of  many  prasence,  and  flattered  tbam  very  nrod^ 

more  eminent,  but  few  more  amiable,  gave  thok  four  doUan  each,  sind  pro- 

mcmben  of  society  than  Mr.  Green.  ndeed  thea^  if  they  suoceeded  in  thsir 

expedition,  that  they  might  pillage  tbo 

Gape,  and  that  thab  aituationa  should  bo 

H.  mnde  as  comfortable  m  they  could  vririi. 

In  the  mean  time  tbo  Indqiendonla  pr^ 

HARGRAVE,   FVands,  Esq.      A  pared  themselvaa  for  action.     On  tfao 

momoir  of  this  distinguished  counsellory  arrivalof  the  King's  tnopa  at  Haut-du- 

iUustrated  by  a  great  varieQT  of  ixnpor-  Cape^  on  the  8th,  when  the  Independent 

tant  and  mast  intsresting  documents,  ia  army  were  stationed,  several  ^"iwiniist 

in  coune  of  preperation  for  our  next  took  place ;  but  the  IndependentB»  not 

volume.  wUnngthatanyMood  should  bo  todled, 

HAYES^  James,  Esq.  Match  4.  in  hoisted  the  wfakefh^;  and,  immediately 

Grent  Sonry-^tnat,  Bbckfiian    Road,  the  Khig's  troops  mw  dMt,  Ihsy  bdd 

in  Ua  89d  year,  who  hM  kit  hia  valu.  down  tbavarms^  andeanMorar.     IWir 

able  estataain  Suffolk  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  chief  (Dnko  Fort  Royal)  veaiiy  tbo 

Tomlinor  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester;  troops  abandon  falm,  fled,  but  has  ainco 

aadalso  the  following  sums  in  charitable  been  taken  priaoner.     llie  King,  ffaicU 

donations :   SOOOL  stock  to  Ae  Beth-  Ing  the  troops  under  the  '^n-wtt^'d  of 

lehem  Hoapital ;    10,OOOC.  to  Chrisfa  the  Duke  Fbrt  Royal,  wtafch  coasisied 

Hospitel  for  aonuilito  of  lOCi  oaeb  to  of  att  the  fovea  he  bad  at  Sum  Soafii» 
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cioqittiig  his  body  gaudy  had  |poiie  Ofcr 
to  tbe  IndepeodentBy  and  lecing  there 
was  no  chance  of  eacaping,  as  it  would 
hare  taken  constdenhle  time  to  have 
collected  another  force,  shot  himself 
through  the  heart  at  about  1 1  o*c]ock  aft 
night.  Since  his  death  the  different 
armies  have  joined  the  cause  without 
firing  a  shot.  When  the  soldiers  pillaged 
the  palace  at  Sans  Soud,  they  found 
240»000  dollars,  or  thereabouts. 

Christopbe  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  He  was  conyeyed  to  the  Cape 
(Fian9ais)  when  the  French  took  that 
isbnd  from  the  English  in  1780.  Ho 
was  then  sold  as  a  servant,  being  about 
12  years  of  age.  His  master  taught  him 
the  art  of  cookery,  in  which  he  excelled. 
In  1789,  be  was  purveyor  and  cook  of 
the  Crown  tavern  and  hotel,  kept  in 
Spanish-street,  at  the  Cape,  by  Miss 
Montgeon,  to  whom  he  belonged.  Hie 
revolution  made  Christopbe  the  ring- 
leader of  revolts,  and  be  discovered 
tome  military  talents  under  Touissant 
Louver  ure.  In  180S,  he  betrayed 
General  Leclerc,  who  had  confided  to 
him  the  command  of  a  division  at  the 
advanced  posts;  and  at  the  death  of 
Dessalinesy  he  grasped  the  supreme 
authority,  and  assumed  the  appellation 
of  King  Henry.  His  ferocity  caused 
him  to  be  dreaded,  and,  in  time,  power- 
flil:  instructed  in  military  tactics  by 
European  officers,  he  established  the 
bulwaik  of  his  forces  and  of  his  power 
in  the  estates  of  Grandpre,  Millohnad 
Dubreuil,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Bonnet, 
and  the  Tannery,  the  best  military  posU 
tion,  and  the  most  commanding  in  the 
plain  of  the  Cape.  There  be  built  Sans 
Souci,  a  debghtful  retreat^  and  a  sort  of 
lawn,  defen£d  by  numerous  forts  and 
redoubts. 

W  hatever  may  be  said  of  the  cruelty 
and  deq[Mitic  conduct  of  Christopbe,  yet 
be  must  be  ragarded,  under  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation,  as  a  beinc 
of  extrsardlnary  enterprise,  dectaioii,and 
energy.  In  almost  every  town  in  his 
dominions,  be  eatahlishwl  a  school  on  the 
i^fstem  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  where 
the  male  children  were  gratuitously  in« 
stnicted  in  English  and  French,  and  in 
arithmetic;  and  one  of  his  favourite 
alyects  was  to  establish  the  English 
language  as  that  of  his  sulnects.  The 
country  was  divided  according  to  the 
French  system,  into,  ammdissemcots,  of 
which  tbs  number  was  twelve.  The 
ariminigratiop  of  justice  was  rq^ularly 
piwidedfoi^  and  on  great  occasions  lbs 


ooQiidl  of  Btate  acted  m  a  militeiy  tribo* 
naL  The  military  establisbment  was  vei7 
numerous  and  efficient,  comprising  90 
raiments  of  infantry,  two  of  cavalry, 
and  two  of  artillery.  Besides  this  fbeoey 
there  were  the  royal  guards,  aplendidi j 
equipped,  and  a  regiment  of  women, 
d&led  the  Amaions,  of  which  the  Queen 
was  eoUnd.  The  royal  calendar  is- 
sued for  the  use  of  the  court,  contains 
no  less  than  147  pages,  neatly  printed. 
It  gives  not  only  the  names  of  tbe 
minister^  but  sutnoined  to  them  are 
short  notices,  in  which  the  duties  of  their 
several  offices  are  summed  up.  The 
appearance  of  the  court  was  not  destitute 
of  splendour,  although  rather  tawdry 
than  elegant. 

Christopbe  was  not  unconscious  of 
the  hatred  which  was  felt  towards  him  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  and  cmd 
rigour.  He  once  observed  to  a  distin. 
guisbed  British  officer,  diat  he  knew  be 
vras  considered  a  tyrant,  but  that  it 
was  neoessar]P  to  be  ao ;  the  people 
would  be  more  fit  for  liberty  hereafter. 
With  his  usual  arbitrary  violence  he 
intrcNiuoed  marriage^  which  was  almoat 
unknown,  by  maUng  a  tour  of  his  ter- 
ritories  with  bis  ardibi^iop,  and  com- 
palling  couples  to  be  united  in  matri- 
mony. His  vigilance  and  activity  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  unrelenting  aeve- 
rity  to  all  who  incurved  his  displeasure. 
No  persons  in  authority,  either  civil  or 
military,  were  ever  secure  Irom  bis 
visits;  and  it  was  never  known  to  < 
what  point  his  rapid  movements  were 
directed.  He  had  amassed  immense 
treasure  at  Sans  Souci,  which  was  ra- 
pidly improving ;  and  had  also  collected 
there  large  stores  of  provisions. 

HUNLOKE,  the  Dowager  Lady, 
January  22.  in  Saville  Row,  was  tbe 
sister  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  and 
the  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Hunloke,  an 
ancient  baronet,  and  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  many  noble 
bouses;  but  those  adventitious  circum- 
stances were  foiigotten  in  the  influence 
of  her  personal  duuracter.  With  all  the 
lighter  accomplishments  of  her  sex  and 
station,  she  combined  powers  of  mind 
that  wanted,  perhaps,  but  the  a^iwmhw 
they  might'  have  had  in  a  leas  devated 
rank,  to  produce  permanent  memorials 
of  their  existence.  She  was  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  a  fiwile 
posaessjon  of  all  the  polite  languages 
of  Europe,  and  there  were  few  sulgecta 
which  her  active  intelligence  did  not 
embrace.  Such  endowments  were  un- 
alloyed  by.aoy  tinctwe  of  pedantiy,  and 
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the  playfulness  of  her  imaginalioii  was- 
the  del4;ht  and  dmnn  of  aociety.  Poa- 
•earin'g  the  most  diffusive  urbanity,  and 
the  kindest  disposition,  her  influence  xraa 
very  considenJ>le ;  and  a  return  home 
at  a]l  times  to  her  residence  (at  Win* 
gerworth)  after  any  absence,  was  hailed 
with  joy  and  congratulation.  If  a 
sdiism  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  a  fiunily 
quarrel,  existed,  she  was  sure  to  be  called 
on  as  the  arbitress,  and  was  generally 
successful.  The  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire has  often  been  heard  to  remark, 
that  his  parties  at  ChaUworth  and  Lon* 
d6n  were  always  deficient  if  Lady 
Hunloke  was  absent.  ■  MaUoe  never  had 
access  to  her  bosom,  nor  ever  painted 
for  her  any  of  those  flashes  of  intelligence 
and  wit  which  raised  her  conversation 
above  the  ordinary  leveL  The  claims  of 
benevolence  never  sought  her  in  vain. 
In  the  domestic  charities  ber  life  was 
happy,  and  their  blessings  cheered  her 
parting  hour. 

The  remains  of  this  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent lady  have  been  interred  at  the  ft* 
mily  vault,  Wingerworth,  in  Derbyshire. 

HUNT,  the  Rev.  John,  Nov.  28. 
rector  of  Welford,  Gloucestershire,  and 
author  of  a  translation  of  Taaso.  A 
notice  of  this  gentleman  in  oar  next 


JONES,  Evan,  Colonel,  of  Gelle- 
wig,  Carnarvonshire,  Bfaich  S5,  at 
Rrae  Hill,  near  Wrexham.  Mr.  Jones 
was  bom  4n  June,  1771,  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  1791«  In 
1799  he  embarked  with  his  regiment. 
Hie  SSd  or  Welsh  Fusileers,  from  Cork, 
Ibr  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  and  landed  at  Martinique.  He 
served  at  the  reduction  of  Pigeon  Isl^ 
Fort  Royal,  St  Pierre,  Fort  Bourbon,and 
other  French  possessions  in  that  island. 
He  was  present  also  at  the  taking  of 
Gaudaloupe  and  other  French  islands 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  many  of  their 
possessions  in  St  Domingo.  He  was 
nearly  carried  off  in  that  climate  by  the 
yellow  fever ;  but  a  negro  woman,  his 
nurse,  wrapped  him  in  a  sheet  or  blanket, 
strongly  impregnated  with  vinegar,  which 
arrested  the  rage  of  that  dreadful  malady. 
He, with  his  gallant  regiment,  gready  du* 
tinguished  themselves  at  the  Heldor,  in 
1792,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles  in 
Holland,  under  that  veteran  and  gallant 
Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  He  served 
also. under  the  same  general  in  Egypt 
At  the  memorable  battle  on  the  beighta 


of  NScopoUa,  near  Alexandria,  on  tfit 
21st  of  March  1801,  when  the  brave 
Abercrombie  fell,  the  58th,  42d,  and 
SSd  regiments  charged  with  the  bayonet 
the  InviudbleM  of  France,  as  they  had 
been  hitherto  called,  took  their  stand- 
ard, and  drove  them  off  the  field.  The 
SSd  and  40th  regiments,  forming  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  in  dislodg- 
ing the  enemy  from  the  sand  hills,  on 
which  they  were  stationed.  Colonel 
Jones  (for  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel)  and  the  23d  were  em- 
ployed in  other  expeditions  of  inferior 
note  till  1807,  when  they  were  attached 
to  that  under  Lord  Cathcart  against 
Copenhagen.  In  1 808  he  married  Anna- 
Maria-Kenyon,  daughter  of  Roger  Ken- 
yon,Esq.  of  Cefu,  near  Wrexham,  brother 
of  the  eminent  Lord  Cluef  Justice  Ken- 
yon,  and  uncle  to  the  excellent  nobleman 
who  now  bears  that  name  and  title.  He 
then  quttted  the  army,  and  retired  to  his 
maternal  property  in  Carnarvonshire, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  enjoying  otium  cum  dig- 
nUate*  In  his  domestic  relations.  Colo- 
nel Jones  was  not  only  unimpeachable, 
but  most  exemplary,  fulfilling  the  seve- 
ral duties  of  son,  husband,  ftiend,  and 
master,  with  that  aiiection  and  rectitude 
inseparable  from  a  character  of  his  mag* 
nanimity.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  therefore  anxious  to  discharge  every 
duty  towards  God  and  man.  Though 
temperate,  he  was  very  cheerful  and  fond 
of  society.  **  Colcmel  Jones,  with  the 
gallant  2Sd,**  was  a  stsnding  toast  in 
every  convivial  meeting  in  his  part  of 
the  principality ;  and  it  was  at  some 
such  meeting  that  an  officer  of  very 
high  rank,  said,  ^  I  drink  Colonel  Jones 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  for  a  braver 
soldier  never  trod  the  field  of  battle." 
And  a  most  respectable  magistrate,  who 
lived  nearest  to  him  in  the  country,  a 
colonel  also  in  the  service,  observed  of 
him  to  me,  after  his  decease,  *•  When 
living  I  loved  my  neighbour  as  myself; 
no  man  deserved  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  his  friends  more  than  Evan  Jones,  of 
Gellewig.  Hevrasanuprif^honorsble, 
honest  man ;  and  he,  like  his  late  oonw 
mander,  poor  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
is  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  his  coun- 
trymen.*'  Emphatic  wonb  and  full  of 
meaning.  Although  I  waa  not  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  him  above  five  or  aix 
times  in  the  year,  yet  I  knew  him  well, 
and  had  the  most  sincere  respect  and  e»* 
teem  for  his  character  as  a  fUend  and  aa 
a  man.  Helm  left  nofiBBo%,  except 
an  amiable  widow  and  a  motfier,  with 
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miDy  t  feetiDg  friend,  to  deplore  his  de- 
parture from  among  them. 

Sis  taUem  accumultin  tUmis^  et  /mtgar 

inani 
Mmiere  — — 

Such  orlfeif  meed  who  would  not  fidn 

indite, 
To  greet  his  spirit  in  the  realms  of  light  ? 
Caenutnonshire*  P.W. 


KETTLEWELL,  Lumley,  Esq. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  181«i,  termin- 
ated the  singular  life  of  Lumley  Ket- 
tlewelli  £s^,  of  Clementhorpe,  near 
York.  He  died  of  wretched  voluntary 
privation,  poverty,  cold,  Mth,  and  per- 
sonal neglect^  in  obscure  lodgings^  in 
the  stieet  called  the  Pavement  (whither 
hehad  reoMiived  from  his  own  house  a  liu 
tie  while  before),  about  70  years  of  age. 
Hisfbrtnne,  manners,  and  education  had 
made  him  a  gentleman ;  but  from  some 
unaccountable  bias  in  the  middle  of  life, 
he  renounced  the  world,  its  comlbrts, 
pleasures,  and  honors  for  the  life  of  a 
hermit  His  person  was  delicate,  rather 
below  the  middle  sise^  and  capable  of 
great  exertion  and  activity.  His  coun- 
tenance, singularly  reAned  and  scientific, 
reminded  us  of  a  French  alchymiBt  of 
the  middle  ages.  His  dress  was  mean, 
squaUd,  taitersd,  and  eompoied  of  the 
most  opposite  and  incongruous  garments; 
sometimes  a  Air  cap  with  a  ball  room 
coat  (bought  at  an  old-clothee*  shop),  and 
hussar  boots;  at  another  time  a  high- 
crowned  London  hat,  with  a  coat  or 
jacket  of  oilskin,  finished  off  with  the 
torn  remains  of  black  silk  stockings, 
and  so  forth.  His  manners  were  po- 
lished, soft,  and  gentlemanly,  like  tboee 
of  Chesterfield,  and  the  old  court.  Early 
in  life  he  shone  in  the  sports  of  the  field; 
and  he  kept  Mood  horses  and  game  dogs 
to  the  last:  but  the  former  he  invariably 
starved  to  death,  or  put  sudi  rough, 
cmde^  and  strange  provender  before 
tbem,  that  they  gradually  declined  into  so 
low  a  condition,  that  the  ensuing  winter 
never  feiled  to  terminate  their  career, 
and  their^laoes  were  as  regulariy  sup- 
plied by  a  fresh  etud.  The  dogs  also 
were  in  such  a  plight  that  they  were 
iMxroely  able  to  go  about  in  search  of 
Ibod  in  the  shambles  or  on  the  dung- 
A  tox  was  usually  one  of  his  in- 
and  he  had  Musoovy  ducfca^  and 
ass,  of  an  uncoasmon . 


dying  for  want  of  proper  food  aafl 
warmth.  AU  these  aafani^  hAabiMd 
the  same  hoose  with  Uaeelf,  and  tfsey 
were  US  only  companions ;  for  no  nw- 
tal,  (L  e.  human  beh^)  was  aHowed  tv 
enter  that  nystenous  mansion*  Th^ 
front  door  was  strongly  barrieadocd 
within,  and  he  always  eatered  by  liie 


siae^  which  shared  the  firte  of  his  horses^ 


fields,  and  thence  < 
up  by  a  ladder  into  a  small  aperture  tfaat 
had  once  been  a  window.  He  did  not 
sleep  in  a  bed,  but  in  a  potter's  crate 
filled  with  hay,  into  wfaidi  he  crept  aboat 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  momina;^ 
and  came  out  again  abont  noon  the  foU 
lowing  day.  His  money  used  to  be  laid 
about  in  his  window  .seats  end  on  fan  t^ 
hies ;  and,  from  the  grease  it  had  coo- 
tractad  by  its  transient  kidgment  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  the  benk  notes  weev 
once  or  twice  devoured  by  lats.  His 
own  aliment  was  meet  strange  and  on* 
invidng ;  vinegar  and  water  his  bevcr«» 
age ;  cocks'  heads,  with  thdr  wattles 
and  conriM,  baked  on  a  podding  of  bran 
and  treade,  formed  hb  most  dainty  disb  ; 
occasionally  he  treated  himself  wkh  rab- 
bits' feet;  he  liked  tea  and  coffbe,  but 
these  were  indulgences  too  great  Ibr 
everyday.  He  rsad  and  wrote  at  all  houis 
not  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  aforesaid 
numerous  domestic  animals,  and  what  he 
called  the  sportsof  the  field.  His  integrity 
was  spotless ;  his  word  at  all  times  being 
equal  to  other  men's  bonds.  He  pro- 
fiasscd  no  rsligion.  He  used  to  cany 
abont  with  him  a  large  sponse,  and  on 
long  walks  or  rides  he  would  now  and 
then  stop,  dip  tiie  sponge  in  water,  and 
soak  the  top  of  his  head  with  it,  saying 
It  refreshed  him  fer  more  than  raod  or 
wine.  He  admitted  no  visttor  whatever 
at  his  own  house ;  but  sometimes  went 
to  see  any  person  of  whoee  genius  or 
ecoentriel^he  had  conceived  an  intereet. 
ing  opinion  ;  and  he  liked  on  these  vi- 
sits  to  be  treeted  with  a  cop  of  tea  or 
coAie^  books,  and  a  pen  azid  ink;  he 
then  sat  down  close  to  the  fire,  rnted 
his  elbows  on  his  knee,  and,  afamist  in  a 
double  posture^  would  read  ti&  morning* 
or  make  extracts  of  peseages  peculiarly 
striking  to  him.  Hisfevooiite  sobiecta 
wero  the  pedigree  of  biood-horses,  the 
writings  of  freethinkers,  dieniistiy,  and 
natural  history. 


L. 

LINDSAY,  Rev.  Dr.     Fd>.  14,  in 
his  67th  year,  the  Rev.  James  Lindmy, 
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D.D.  of  Grove  lUU,  Bow,  MiddleitK, 
upwards  of  35  yean  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting,  MonliweU'Street, 
He  had,  with  other  IVoteetant  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  the  three  denominationsy 
assembled  at  Dr.  Williams's  library,  in 
Red  Croas-street,  with  a  view  of  con- 
sidering  the  projected  bill  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  on  the  subiert  of  education. 
Several  ministers  had  eiprcsscd  their 
sentimentBy  and  among  the  rest,  Dr. 
Lindsay.  A  friendly  oonyersation  hav- 
ing been  finished,  the  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan,  was  proceeding  to  read  to 
the  meeting  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  when 
the  attention  of  the  company  was  aiu 
rested  by  an  appearance  of  severe  in^ 
disposition  in  Dr.  Lindsay :  he  fell  in* 
sensible  into  the  arms  of  those  around 
him.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  eaUed 
in;  but  it  was  too  bite,  the  spirit  had 
fled  to  God  who  gave  it  The  whole 
company  was  too  much  aflfeded  by  this 
awful  smike  to  proceed  with  busineaa. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh,  attended  by  a 
large  company  of  ministers,  offered  an 
appropriate  prayer.  Hie  ministers  de- 
parted deeply  iknpressed  with  this  power-^ 
All  admonition  on  the  unoertaiBty  of 
life,  and  the  necessity  of  being  always 
ready  for  the  stroke  of  death. 

jir,  Lindsay  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Abenleen. 
He  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Fordyce,  about  the  year  1789,  as  pastor 
of  the  congregation  at  M<»kweU-8tre«t ; 
in  which  chapel  he  preached  a  seimoii 
on  tfie  occasion  of  I>r.  Fordyoe's  death, 
in  1796,  which  was  printed.  He  aho 
published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  Influence 
of  Religioos  Knowledge,  as  tending  to 
produce  a  gradual  Improvement  in  the 
social  Stat^  preached  at  Monkwell- 
street,"  8vt>.  1813 ;  and  "  A  Sermon  at 
Salter's  Hall  Meeting  House,  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,*' 
Svo.  181S.  An  elegant  and  most  im* 
ptessive  funetal  sermon  was  preachedt 
on  odcaskm  of  Dr.  Lindsay*s  death,  the 
S5th  inst.  by  Dr.  Rees,  at  Monkwell* 
street  Chi^L 

LI  V£RPOOL,Countessof,  June  12, 
at  Fife  House,  in  Whitdiall,  Hieodosia 
Louin,  Countess  of  Liverpool.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  bite  Eari 
of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Bristol ;  and 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
March  25,  1 795,  but  had  no  issue.  The 
melancholy  event  had  been  long  expect- 
ed, hei^  ladyship  having  been  seriously 
ill  for  many  months ;  but  we  believe  it 


was  only  withm  the  last  few  weeks  that 
the  noble  earl,  whose  attachment  for 
the  countess  was  of  the  most  alTectionate 
kind,  despaired  of  her  recovery. 

Her  ladyship  was  a  female  of  excel- 
lent endowments;  her  natural  talents 
had  been  improved  by  education,  by 
reading,  and  reflection ;  she  had  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  mind ;  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment  Her  religion 
was  without  any  bigotry;  her  humanity 
withoujk  the  least  ostentation ;  it  was  not 
of  that  passive  kind  which  gives  only 
whenlt4s  asked;  it  sought  out  and  se- 
lected  its  objects  with  diligence  and 
care;  it  relieved  them  with  a  secrecy 
and  a  delicdcy  which  almost  doubled  the 
blessings  it  conferred.  Many  persons 
will  oidy  now,  for  the  first  time,  know 
the  source  from  whence  they  were  re^ 


On  the  19th  the  renuuns  of  this 
deeply  lamented  lady  were  removed  from 
Whitehall  for  intennent  in  the  family 
vault  at  Hawkesbuiy,  In  Glocestershire, 
in  the  following  order :  —  Six  horse- 
men,  two  and  two;  the  plume  of 
feathers;  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  the  pall  of  which  bore  tiie  ar- 
morial  escutcheons;  three  mourning 
coaches  and  six,  fQllo||red  by  upwards  of 
seventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  car- 
riages; amongst  which  werethose  of  the 
Dv^es  of  York,  Clarence,  Devonshire, 
and  Wellington,  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
Earls  of  Bndgewater,  Harcourt,  Spen- 
cer,  Vemlam,  Ac. 

LONDONDERRY,  Roberf,  Mar- 
quess  of,  April  8,  at  Oistle  Stewart,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  in  his  83d  year.  He 
was  bom  Sept  27. 1 739,  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Down  1780 ; 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  linen  board  during  the 
administration  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe ;  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  . 
of  Londonderry  in  1789;  of  Viscount 
Castlereagh  in  1795;  of  Earl  of  Lon- 
donderry in  1796 ;  and  of  Marquess  of 
Londonderfy  in  1815.  His  lordship 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  Lady  Fhm- 
ces  Seymour  Conway,  daughter  of  the 
late  Marquess  of  Hertford,  (and  sister  to 
the  present,)  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Ist, 
Akxander-FVuicis,  waa  bom  in  1767, 
and  died  young ;  2d,  Robert  Viscount 
Castlereagh  (now  Marquess  of  London, 
derry).  His  lordship  was  secondly  mar- 
ried  to  Lady  Frances  Pratt,  daughter  of 
the  late  Earl  Camden,  Lord  Chimcellor 
of  England,  and  sister  to  the  present 
Marquess  Camden,  by  whom  he  had 
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issiw  ChHrks-WiUuuit» «  lieut-genendy 
now  Lord  Stewart,  ambatsaclor  to  the 
court  of  Vienna ;  8d»  Alezander-John, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  St  Vincent,  since 
dead;  Sd,  Thomas- Henry,  who  served 
in  the  anny  under  the  illustrious  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  died  in  Por^^igal; 
4th,  Frances-Ann,  married  to  Lord  C. 
Fitzroy,  sou  to  tlie  late  Duke  of  Grafton, 
also  dead ;  5tb,  Elizabetli,  who  died  un- 
married ;  6U1,  Caroline,  wife  of  Colonel 
Wood,  son  to  lliomas  Wood,  Esq.  of 
Lyttleton,  and  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Brecon;  7th,  Georgiana,  married  to 
Geo.  Canning,£sq.,  now  Lord  Ganragh, 
also  dead;  8U1,  Selina,  married  to  David 
Ker,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Down,  and 
M.  P.  for  Athlone ;  9th,  Matilda,  mar- 
ried to  Edward  Ward,  eldest  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Robert  Ward,  of  Bailor; 
10th,  Emily*  married  to  the  late  John 
James,  Esq,  son  of  Sir  Walter  James 
James,  Bart,  of  Langley  Hall,  in  Berk- 
shire, secretaiy  of  embassy  at  the  court 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
11th,  Octavia,  married  to  the  present 
XiOrd  EUenborough,  also  dead. 

In  1801,  his  lordship  was  appointed 
governor  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Down,  and  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry  in  180S.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  title,  and  the  principal  part  of  his 
extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Down,  Derry,  and  Donegal,  by  Robert 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  now  Marquess  of 
Londonderry,  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  By  his  death 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  also  for  a  repre- 
sentative  peer  m  the  Imperial  Parlla- 
ment.  His  lordship  was  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age. 

The  family  of  the  marquess,  which 
was  originally  Scotoh,  (beinp  a  branch  of 
the  Lenox  family,)  settled  m  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  who  granted 

to  his  kinsman, Stewart,  Duke 

of  Leqox,  and  his  relations,  that  large 
tract  of  la[nd  in  the  county  of  Donegd, 
lying  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough 
Swilly,  (forfeited  during  his  reign,  and 
that  of  Queen  Eliaabetli,)  whidi  he 
erected  into  eight  manors,  two  of  which 
he  gianfeed  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and 
one,  by  the  name  of  the  manor  of  Stew, 
art's  Court,  otherwise  Ballylawn,  toge- 
ther  with  the  territories  and  precincts  of 
Ballyveagh,  to  John  Stewart,  Esq.,  and 
his  heu^  for  ever ;  which  manor,  toge- 
ther with  the  whole  of  the  lands  annexed 
to  it,  descended  in  regular  lineal  succes. 
5 


nmnMH^ 

nor  the  aaid  John  Stewwt  erected  Ifae 
caatle  of  Ballykwn,  and  settled  it  witb 
Protestant  inbafaitants,  whereby  be  be- 
came  entitled  to  hold  a  court  baron,  to- 
gether with  other  ample  privileges.  'Thm 
great-grandson  of  the  late  John  Stcww^ 
and  grandfather  of  the  late  manqiif. 
Colonel  WOliam  Stewart,  of  Baltylavm 
Caatle,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  omi 
expense,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Liondonderry  by  King  Jamea  Seeood, 
and  was  of  essential  service  to  the  Pit>- 
testants,  by  protecting  those  who  were 
well  affected  to  King  William,  and 
checkug  the  depredations  of  Kii^ 
James's  army,  whose  supplies  he  ceni- 
pletely  cut  off  on  that  side,  and  conai^ 
derably  cramped  the  openrtions  of  the 
siege;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  in 
the  parliament  held  in  Dublin  by  King 
James,  he  was  expressly  attainted  by 
name^  and  his  estates  declared  forfeited  ; 
which  estates,  however,  descended  un- 
impaired to  his  son,  Alexander  Stewart 
(father  of  the  late  marquess).  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  son  of  the  above  William 
Stewart,  (and  a  daughter  of  William 
Stewart,  of  Fort  Stewart,  Esq.)  was  bom 
in  1700>  and  succeeded  to  his  father's 
estate  of  Ballylawn,  He  served  in  par- 
liament as  representative  for  the  cHj 
of  Londonderry ;  and  in  17S7  mairi«!d 
his  cousin,  Mary  Cowan,  sister  and  heir- 
ess of  Sir  Robert  Cowan,  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  afterwarda  transferred  his 
reodence  to  Mount  Stewart,  in  tbe 
county  of  Down,  where  he  had  pur- 
chased the  Colrille  (formerly  the  Mount 
Alexander)  estate.  He  died  in  1781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  soop 
Robert,  the  late  Marquess  of  London- 
deny,  the  subject  of  this  article. 


M«L£OD,  John,  BID.  author  of 
the  «  Voyage  of  the  Alceste,"  some  ao- 
oonnt  of,  in  a  letter  from  a  TrafiiJga- 
'  rian  to  a  friend. 

«  My  dear  G ,  our  late  friend. 

Dr.  M<Leod,  evinced  the  same  ardour 
of  feeling  and  disposition  in  youth 
which  mariLed  his  subsequent  rharartw  .• 

*  <' Dr.  M'Leod  was  bom  in  the  pariah 
of  Bunhill,  in  Dumbartonshire;  his  father 
was  a  calico>printer  in  the  same  place ; 
his  grandfather,  by  his  mother's  side,  was 
a  Stuart,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cullo. 
den,  with  two  of  his  brodiers,  fighting  in 
the  cause  of  the  ill-fiited  Prince  Charles. 
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H«  was  pkeed  under  the  tuition  of  Ins 
fiiend.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Perth,  when  almoet 
a  child,  being  only  ten  years  old.  Soon 
after  his  being  put  there,  it  happened 
that  the  priee  of  meal  had'  greatly  risen^ 
and  a  merchant  of  the  town,  wiiiiing  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  markets  when  ad^ 
vantageous,  was  loading  a  vessel  at  Perth 
with  that  article.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  became  apprehtfnsiTe  that  if  their 
meal  should  be  taken  away,  the  same 
want  would  afflict  them  which  oppressed 
their  neighbours ;  and  therefore  resolved 
that  none  should  leave  the  place.  For 
this  patriotic,  but  lawless,  purpose,  they 
assailed  the  merdiant*s  house,  and  de- 
molished his  store.  The  riot  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  oblige  the  magis- 
trates  to  call  on  the  military  for  assist- 
ance. Their  attention  being  directed  to 
the  harbour,  where  the  unfortunate  vessel 
lay,  among  others  who  were  drawn 
thither  by  the  occurrence,  was  Dr.  Wood, 
when,  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  his 
young  pupil,  M*Leod,  there,  the  foremost 
of  the  rioters,  on  the  top  of  the  mast, 
cutting  away  the  rig^g,  and  cheering 
up  a  companion  of  Ms,  (also  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Wood's,)  with,  «  Cut  the  cables, 
Dan  Stuart ;  cut  the  cables,  Dan,  and 
then  she  cannot  go.'*  The  doctor,  how- 
ever,  soon  allayed  the  ardour  of  his 
young  patriots,  by  the  denunciation  of  a 
good  whipping. 

"  In  the  year  1798,  government  hav- 
ing held  out  great  inducements  for  me- 
dical men  to  enter  the  naval  service,  Mr. 
M*Leod  embarked  on  board  a  sliip  bear- 
ing  Lord  Gardner's  flag,  as  surgeon's 
mate.  He  was  subject  for  a  short  time 
to  the  tricks  placed  off  on  all  green-horns 
who  first  enter  into  that  classical  place, 
the  cock-pit,  from  which  have  emerged 
ao  many  thousand  brave  and  learned  men* 
Hawkes,  Howes,  Sl  Vincents,  and  Nel- 
sons, SmoUets,  Trotters,  and  Blanes;  and 
from  which  we  hope  many  more  will 
yet  arise.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
remain  the  passive  sid>ject  of  their  mfath, 
Imt  soon  became  a  cluef  actor  in  all  their 
rude  liilarity:  on  one  occasion,  they 
having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
it  beaime  necessary  to  punish  severely 
the  inhabitants  of  the  midship  birth,  of 
whom  he  was  one;  it  was  therefnre, 
4sntu^y  puUed  down.  To  satirise  this 
severe  punishment,  Mr.  M<Leod  wrote 
over  the  ruins,  *  Additional  encoumge- 
ment  for  surgeons'  mates.  *  Fortunately 
•for  him,  this  sarcasm  did  not  reach  the 
cars  of  the  captain,  or  it  might  have  been 
attended  with  something  still  more  un- 
pleasant 


**  In  1801  he  was  made  a  tuigeon,  and 
soon  after  was  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  peace. 

"  The  younger  surgeons  of  the  navy 
having  at  that  time  no  half-pay,  and 
M*Lcod  being  too  high-minded  to  de- 
pend on  any  one  but  himself,  he  went 
into  .the  Afirican  trade.  This  voyage  he 
has  related  with  great  vivacity.  •  On 
his  arrival  afterwards  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  war  having  re-commenced,  he  waa 
appointed  by  the  commander-in-chief  at 
Jamaica,  surgeon  of  the  Pickle  schooner. 
On  one  of  her  cruises,  she  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  force ;  it  became  necessary 
for  every  one  to  exert  himself,  and  al- 
though it  was  his  particular  place  to  be 
out  of  the  combat,  he  chose  to  be  in  it. 
Tlie  commander  put  into  his  hands  the 
only  musket  which  was  fired  during  the 
action,  lliey  beat  off  the  enemy,  and 
soon  afterwards  heard  that  the  only  loss 
had  been  from  musketry :  a  proof  of  his 
skill,  as  well  as  cool  intrepidity. 

<<  He  served  in  the  Volontaire,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1808  and  1809;  and 
whenever  her  boats  were  sent  on  any 
fighting  duty,  he  genendly  contrived  to 
be  df  the  party,  under  pretence  of  being 
ready  to  afford  surgiced  aid,  but  really 
for  the  delight  he  had  in  naval  enter- 
prise; for  had  any  been  called  on,  it 
would  have  been  more  particularly  the 
assistant-surgeon. 

**  A  convoy  from  Toulon,  for  the  relief 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  was  escorted  by  a 
laige  naval  force,  but  was  intercepted, 
and  aftenvards  destroyed.  He  was  then 
surgeon  of  the  Tigre,  one  of  the  ships 
detached  for  the  purpose.  All  on  board 
being  strangers  to  tlie  coast  near  Cette, 
in  Languedoc,  he  piloted  the  ship  close 
in  to  the  place  from  a  dravring  whidi  he 
had  made  in  the  Volontaire,  when  that 
ship  vras  meditating  an  attack  on  it. 

**  I  must  now  however  observe,  that  he 
was  no  less  attentive  to  his  medical  duty, 
than  partial  to  naval  enterprise.  Although 
exceedingly  gay,  and  fond  of  being  on 
shore,  yet  vihen  his  duty  called  him  on 
board,  no  one  waa  more  indefatigable. 
It  hi^pened  that  the  Vokmtaure,  when  at 
Malaga,  had  several  men  dangerously 
ill  of  the  bilious  fever.  Hie  principal 
Spanisli  nobility  and  gentry,  in  their  de- 
Hrium  of  joy  at  their  recent  escape  from 
Frendi  domination,  were  endeavouring 
to  show  all  the  civility  in  their  power  to 
the  officers  of  the  English  frigate,  and 
the  hitter  were  enjoying  it :  yet  nothing 


•  See  Literary  Gaxette,  No.  181. 
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would  induce  M^Leod  to  leavo  his  pa- 
tientSi  although  be  might  with  much  pro- 
priety haye  occasionally  trusted  to  his 
assistant  for  a  short  time. 

**  His  African  voyage  shews  his  happy 
disposition :  and  in  some  of  the  scenes 
which  ho  describes  in  his  <  Narrative  of 
the  A1ccste*s  Voyage,*  he  was  a  principal 
actor;  particulsirly  in  buoying  up  the 
spirits  of  his  shipwrecked  companions  on 
the  island  of  Pulo-Lect  with  the  hopes 
of  succour,  and  encouraging  them  to 
second  the  efforts  of  their-  brave  coni- 
mander  to  resist  the  attacks  of  their  fiends 
like  foes,  the  Malays.  He  was  equally 
active  in  eittnguishing  the  fire  which 
broke  out  in  the  Ctesar,  on  their  passage 
home,  and  threatened  them  with  destruc- 
tion after  all  their  perils.  We  Iiave  lately 
had  a  truly  appalling  and  pitiable  proof 
of  their  dtfiger,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Abeona  transport,  under  very  similar  cir. 
cumstanoes :  for  the  fire  broke  oot  in 
both  vessels  in  the  same  place,  and  was  in 
each  equally  rapid  in  its  progress;  but 
there  being  more  presence  of  mind  and 
vigour  in  the  ftnrmer  case  than  in  die 
latter,  they  were  saved.  A  delay  of  five 
minutes  more  would  have  destroyed  the 
Cssar. 

«  The  voyage  of  the  Aloeste,  so  pleas- 
ing firom  the  liveliness  of  its  descriptions, 
is  well  known  to  most  readers.  A  little 
while  after  its  publication,  M'Leod  had 
the  honor  of  doctor  of  physic  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Univerdty  of  St  Andrews. 
He  was  about  this  time  appointed  sur- 
geon to  the  Royal  Sovereign  3racht 
The  royal  passengers  were  much  de- 
lighted  with  him. 

**  Always  ardent  in  his  friendships,  he 
proved,  both  by  pen  and  personal  exer- 
tions,  a  most  active  and  successful  par- 
tisan of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  when  that 
gallant  officer  stood  candidate  for  West, 
minster.  In  the  disgraceful  outrages 
which  took  place  during  that  celebrated 
contest,  he  received  a  serious  injury  in 
his  lungs  from  a  bruise.  It  produced 
a  spitting  of  blood,  and  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  thoroughly  well  afterwards. 

**  He  retained  his  vivacity  to  the  last, 
tfaoifgh  labouring  under  two  depressive 
diseases,  dysentery  and  ulceration  in  the 
lungs.  '  Getting  very  thith*  as  he  ex- 
pressed  it,  he  took  kidgings  in  a  small 
house  at  Chelsea,  to  be  near  the  kind 
attentions  of  Mrs.  Hoppner.  "  Well," 
said  he  to  a  friend,  who  called  on  him, 
«  if  I  am  really  to  go,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  need  to  be  ashamed  to  show  my  face 
in  the  other  world.'*  He  expressed  to 
me  a  wish  to  have  a  Bible,  and  the  mis- 


trete  of  the  house  brought  him  a  fanoily 
one.  She  had  shown  him  much  atten- 
tion ;  and,  after  his  decease,  on  Olden- 
ing her  Bible,  she  found  a  five-pound 
note  folded  in  a  leaf,  which  contained 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tiie 
Romans.  Tliere  was  the  mark  of  a 
large  cross,  apparently  made  with  a 
finger.nail,  against  the  10th  verse.  H« 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  conyictioo 
that  the  disease  would  terminate  fatally 
till  about  the  last  hour.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  nurse  heard  him  say, 
**  Stop,  stop  till  I  get  my  hat,  and  1*11 
come."  About  seven  he  said  to  her, 
"  I  am  really  going  now.  Run  for 
S  ."  I  set  out  instantly,  but  ere  I 
reached  hb  lodgings,  he  was  gone  alofL 

«  He  died  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of 
November  1820.  He  was  only  38  yean 
of  age.  We  buried  him  at  Cbelsen; 
and  in  his  funeral  we  adopted  that  sim- 
ple unostentatious  mode  of  which  he  was 
so  characteristically  fond  in  all  tliinga 
during  life.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  Mr. 
Murray,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Gray, 
and  two  officers  of  the  yacht  bore  the  palL 

**  Dr.  M*Leod  had  a  very  quick  per- 
ception and  strong  memory,  and  retained 
a  most  accurate  idea  of  what  he  had  seen. 
He  formed  his  opinions  almost  intui- 
tively :  yet  he  must  be  considered  rather 
a  sciolist  than  a  profound  man.  Had 
he  been  less  quick,  in  all  probability  lie 
would  have  been  more  scientific  His 
practice  as  a  surgeon  partook  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  was  bold  and  prompt;  and 
he  was  very  successful.  His  faomanitj 
was  most  conspicuous,  and  heunifbnnly 
attended  his  patients  vritfa  the  greatest 
solicitude. 

'<  You  will  perceive,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  put  a  fiew  anecdotes  of  our 
late  friend ;  but  as  I  was  not  with  him 
in  the  more  active  scenes  of  Hfe,  my  ac- 
count is  very  imperfect.  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  esteem,  your  devoted  friend, 

J.S. 

MORGAN,  Rev.  Tliomas,  LLD., 
at  Dr.  Williams*  library,  Redcrosa-street. 
A  notice  of  tfiis  gentleman  in  our  next 
volume. 

MURRAY,  €3]arles,  Esq.  Nov.  8. 
At  £dinburgh,  Mr.  Munray,  for  many 
yean  an  actor  on  the  Govent  Garden 
boards.  He  was  the  son  of  Snr  John 
Murray,  Bart  of  Brougfaton,  secretary 
to  the  Pretender,  in  5ie  rebdiioa  of 
1745,  who,  after  the  final  ruin  of  the 
cause,  retired  to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire, where,  in  the  year  1754,  the  iMa 
Mr.  Murray  was  bom.  Under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  his  father,  he 
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raceived  a  classical  education,  and  wan 
at  a  proper  season  sent  into  FVance,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  language  of  that 
country.  Being  designed  for  the  me- 
dical profession,  he  was,  on  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  placed  with  a  prac. 
titioner  of  eminence,  and  entered  into 
tlie  sea-seryice,  as  a  surgeon,  in  which 
capacity  he  made  several  voyages.  Be- 
ing tired  of  his  calBng,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Tate  Wilkin- 
son, and  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  York,  in  1775,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Carlos,  in  the  Fop*s  Fortune. 
Thence  he  went  to  Norwich,  and  after- 
wards to  Bath.  He  subsequently  en- 
u>red  into  an  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  he  appeared  in 
1797- 

Mr.  Murray  has  left  four  children. 
Ills  daughter,  (Mrs.  Henry  Siddons)  is 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh 
tlieatie,  where  her  brother,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  is  the  acting-manager. 


N. 

NALDI,  Signor,  Dec.  15,  18S0.  the 
celebrated  performer,  liis  death  was  oc- 
casioned bytlie  bursting  of  a  newinvented 
self-acting  cooking  apparatus. 

NEII^  Mr.  James.  At  Irvine,  aged 
lOS.  Dec.  188a  He  had  served  in  the 
navy  65  years,  many  of  these  under 
Boscawen  and  Hawke ;  his  faculties  were 
unimpaired  to  the  last. 

NICHOL,Dr.,  Feb.  9,1820.  minis- 
ter  of  the  Scots  Church,  Swallow-street, 
where  he  had  oflSciated  upwards  of  25 
years.  A  notice  of  this  amiable  and 
intelligent  gentleman  will  appear  in  our 
next  volume. 


P. 

PARNELL,  Waiiam,  Esq.  M.  P. 
At  Castle  Howard,  Ireland,  April  2, 
1820.  Mr.  Pamell  was  distinguished 
in  private  society  for  the  amiableness  of 
his  manners,  and  for  the  suavity  and  in- 
telligence of  his  conversation.  -  He  de- 
servedly ranked  high  in  letters  and  in 
politics  for  his  general  acquirements,  but 
more  espedaUy  for  his  writings,  "  The 
Causes  of  Popular  Discontents  in  Ire- 
land,** and  "  The  Apology  for  the 
Catholics  ;**  works  which  have  been 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  highest  authorities 
for  their  elegance  of  style,  the  statesman- 
like principles  which  they  enforce,  and  the 
pure  patriotism  of  the  author.    Had  Mr. 


Pamell  lived,  the  attention  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  in  parliament  to 
Irish  afiairs  would  have  been  productive, 
erelong,  of  lasting  benefit  to  his  country. 
Time  only  was  wanting  to  enable  him  to 
give  effect  to  those  plans,  which  had  been 
his  constant  study  from  his  earliest  years, 
for  relieving  Ireland  from  her  grievances, 
and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  her  people,  in  wealth,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  morels.  The  following  lines 
are  from  the  Poems  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Henry  Tighe : 

To  W.  P.  Esq.,  Avondalc. 
**  We  wish  for  thee,  dear  friend !   for 
Summer  eve 
Upon  thy  loveliest  landscape  never  cast 
Looks  of  more  lingering  sweetness  than 
the  last; 
The  slanting  sun,  reluctant  to  bereave 
Thy  woods  of  beauty,  fondly  seemed  to 
leave  [past 

Smiles  of  the  softest  light,  tiiat  slowly 
In  bright  succession  o'er  each  charm 
thou  hast  [grieve 

Thyself  so  oft  admired.   And  we  might 
Thine  eye  of  taste  should  ever  wander 
hence,    ^ 
0*er  scenes  less  lovely  than  thine  own ; 
but  here  [more  dear, 

Hiou  wilt  return,  and  feel  thy  home 
More  dear  the  Muses*  gentler  influence ; 
When  on  the  busy  world,  with  Wisdom's 
smile,  [awhile.** 

And  heart  uninjured,  thou  hast  gased 
PAUL,  Sir  G.  O.  Bart  At  Hill 
House,  Rodborough,  Gloucestershire, 
Dec.  16,  1820.  who  succeeded  his  father 
Sir  Oneslphorus,  Sept.  21,  1774.  This 
worthy  Baronet  was  highly  distinguished 
by  his  philanthropic  exertions  for  the  re- 
form of  prisons,  and  in  other  concerns  of 
a  patriotic  nature.  Hie  active  part  he 
took  in  the  regulation  of  the  county 
gaol  of  Gloucester,  rendered  that  prison 
an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  in 
all  similar  establishments.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  publications : — 
Considerations  on  the  Defects  of  Prisons, 
Svo.  1784.  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Juries,  Magistrates,  &c.  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  for  a  General  Reform  of  the 
Prisons  in  that  County,  Svo.  3d  edit, 
1808.  Doubts  concerning  the  Expedi- 
ency  and  Propriety  of  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  provide  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  County  of  Gloucester,  8vo.  1813. 
Sir  G.  O.  Pttul  also  contributed  some 
communications  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Agriculture. 

PERI  60RD,  Cardinal,  Abp.  of  Fferis, 
Oct  20,  1820,  in  hb  85th  y  From 
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a  dedining  state  of  health,  his  dinolution 
had  for  some  time  been  expected.  On 
the  Thursday  preceding,  Monsieur  and 
tlie  Duke  d*Angoul^me  had  an  inter, 
▼iew  with  him,  which  was  extremely 
affecting,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,,  the  venerable  prelate  breathed 
his  last.  He  died  witliout  a  struggle. 
He  was  prepared  for  this  event  by  an 
holy  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
he  was  strengthened  in  the  last  extremity 
by  all  the  supports  of  religion. 

Cardinal  Perigord  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1736,  and  was  christened 
Alexander  Augustus  Talleyrand  Peri~ 
gord.  Descended  from  one  of  the  most 
Ulustrious  families  in  France,  he  was, 
after  an  education  quite  worUiy  of  his 
rank  and  of  the  profession  which  he  in- 
tended to  embrace,  soon  promoted  to  a 
bishopric,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  which  entitled 
him  to  anoint  the  princes  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  adorned  by  virtues  that 
reflected  honour  on  the  clergy,  whom  he 
dignified  by  his  devotion,  and  also  by  the 
exercise  of  those  eminent  qualities  which 
distinguished  an  ecclesiastical  prince. 

The  JDrapeau  Blanc,  of  Oct.  21,  says, 
('  Faithful  to  his  principles,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  to  the  reverence 
due  to  the  monarch,  he,  alike  in  1787 
(during  the  assemblage  of  the  Nobles), 
and  in  1789  (during  Sie  meeting  of  the 
States  General),  repelled  with  firmness 
those  pernicious  innovations  which  have 
since  occasioned  so  much  blood,  and 
caused  so  many  tears  to  France!,  When 
be  perceived  that  every  thing  was  indeed 
lost,  that  rebellion  had  supplanted  and 
overturned  the  throne  itseif,  he  retired, 
in  its  commencement,  from  the  theatre 
of  such  discord  and  crimes,  and  took 
refuge,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Germany. 
From  thence  be  repaired  to  England, 
the  only  spot  where,  at  the  height  of 
their  calamities,  the  Royal  House  of 
Bourbon  could  find  an  asylum.  Here 
the  Archbibhop  of  Rheims  participated  in 
the  long  exile  of  that  illustrious  house; 
and  when  Divine  Providence,  in  kind- 
ness to  the  wishes  of  its  servants,  was 
pleased  to  restore  the  descendants  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  throne  of  their  august 
ancestors,  he  accompanied  them.  But 
the  ancient  see  of  Rheims  was  no  longer 
to  be  found ;  that  see,  honoured  by  the 
virtues  of  St.  Remy,  had  been  suppressed 
by  an  authority  that  trembled  at  every 
thing  calculated  to  revive  the  recollection 
of  legitimate  monarchy.  It  was  thus 
that  the  King,  regarding  his  high  quali-' 


ties,  now  appointed  him  Grand  Almona-; 
tht;  Sovereign  Pontiff  then  decorated  him 
with  the  Roman  purple  ;  and  Paris  con- 
gratulated herself  on  her  ^iritual  bead. 
Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  be 
discharged  with  an  apostolic  seal  tbe 
numerous  duties  which  his  exalted  si- 
tuation had  imposed.  His  time  was 
devoted  to  beneficence,  even  to  the  mo- 
ment when,  seised  by  sickness,  he  was 
taken  from  this  terrestrial  stale.  His 
decease  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  all 
friends  of  religion  and  virtue.  The 
clergy,  liis  family,  and  the  faithful  of 
his  dliocesan  flock,  weep  for  liim  ;  while 
the  poor,  inconsolable  at  their  loaa,  de- 
mand  a  new  fatlier.'* 

The  funeral  of  Cardinal  Perigord  took 
place  in  Paris  on  Saturday  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Notre  Dame,  vrith  all  the  pomp 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  would  adU 
mit.  A  battalion  of  the  garrison  fired 
a  volley  on  the  taking  up  the  body,  on 
its  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  and  on 
its  being  placed  in  the  vault  His  Emi- 
nence, it  is  said,  has  bequeathed  almost 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  religious 
establishments,  and  to  the  poor  of  tlic 
diocese  of  Rheims  and  Paris.  To  his 
domestics  he  has  le/t  legacies  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  their  services. 

By  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Louis  XVIII.  has  a  mitre,. and 
his  Holiness  a  Cardinal's  bat,  to  di^>ose 
of.  A  great  proportion  of  the  membeis 
of  the  JS^red  College  are  of  very  ad- 
vanced ages.  His  Holiness  is  upwards  of 
79 ;  the  Cardinal  Ardibishop  of  Pirra  85  ; 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sienna  81  ; 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Parma  81 ; 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  lAngress 
8Ss  and  several  others  are  about  80. 
Tlie  youngest  is  the  Cardinal  Rodolph, 
John  Joseph  Reinier,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, who,  most  likely,  will  wear  the 
triple  crown  long  before  he  reaches  tlie 
age  of  the  present  Pope. 


R. 

RIGBY,  Edward,  Esq.  M.  D.  Oct. 
27,  1821.  At  his  house  in  St.  Giles's 
Norwich,  in  his  74th  year. 

A  long  life  of  exertion,  which  had 
scarcely  been  chequered  either  by  dis- 
ease or  accident,  was  closed  by  an  indis- 
)>osition  of  eight  days,  during  which  the 
public  feeling  in  Norwich  was  most  pain- 
fully excited,  and  the  utmost  anxiety 
hourly  betrayed  about  every  change  of 
symptoms  that  affected  the  continuance 
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of  so  valuable  a  man.  Siiice  1708  he  had  • 
spent  his  time  In  that  city,  tint  inlearn- 
^ing,  and  afterwards  in  practising  bis  pro- 
"fessioii.  By  aasidiiity,  and  the  exerdse 
of  hlfe-Tare  abilities,  he  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  reputation,  first  as  an  aooou- 
dieur,  and  subsequently  as  a  physician, 
and  no  man  out  of  the  metropolis  ever 
held  the  confidence  of  a  larger  district  of 
country. 

Dr.  Rigby  was  elected  aldermatt  of 
the  Great  Northern  Ward  in  Norwich 
in  1809;  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
1803,  and  that  of  mayor  in  1805.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linn«an  and  Hor- 
ticttltunl  Societies,  and  Honorary  Mem> 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro> 
noting  Agriculture;  Pk^sident  of  the 
Fhilowpbical  Society  of  Norwich,  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Norwich  Union  Fhre  Insur. 
ance  Society,  and  was  attadied  to  many 
other  institutions^  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic  In  Vol.  IfXXVI.  pp.  19—83, 

of  the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  is  a  proof 
of  his  attention  to  the  workhouse  in 
Norwich,  in  a  letter  to  John  Gumey, 
of  Earlham,  Esq.  in  answer  to  one  by 
Mr.  Gumey  (LXXV.  1124),  in  which 
Mr.  G.  commented  with  severity  on  the 
report  of  it  by  that  eminent  philanthro- 
pist, James  Neild,  Esq. 

In  Aug.  1815,  the  wiib  of  the  Doctor 
presented  him  with  three  sons  and  a 
dau^ter*  Before  the  birth  of  these 
little  ones,  Dr.  Rigby  was  the  lather  of 
eight  children,  the  two  eldest  of  whom 
are  twins.  Remarkable  as  was  the  above 
event,  there  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  peculiarly  so.  Dr.  Rigby 
was  a  great-grandpfather ;  and  probably 
never  before  were  bom,  at  one  birth, 
three  great-uncles  and  one  great-aunt — 
such  being  the  relationship  between  the 
above-mentioned  parties  and  the  infant 
son  of  Mr.  John  Bowtree,  jun.  of  Col- 
chester. The  Corporation  of  Norwich 
voted  a  piece  of  plate,  of  25  guineas 
value,  to  Dr.  Rigby  and  his  Lady,  as  a 
memento  of  the  memorable  birth  of  their 
four  children :  the  event  to  he  recorded 
in  the  city-books,  and  the  names  of  the 
children  to  be  inscribed  en  the  plate. 
None  of  these  children  Mved  quite  12 
weeks. 

Besides  some  papen  in  the  Medical 
Journal!,  Dr.  Ri^y  publiahed,  •*  On  the 
Uterine  Hemorrhage,"^  1775, 8vo.;  which 
■has  since  gone  through  six  editions.— 
«<  On  the  Use  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark 
in  the  Cure  of  Intermittents,**  1783, 
Sro. — MOn  the  Theory  of  Animal  Heat," 
1785,  8VO. — '*  Chemical  Observations  on 
Sugar/*   1788,  8vo.— «<  Reports  of  the 


Norwich  Committee  on  the  Work-' 
houses,'*  1788,  6va — **  Farther  Pacu 
relative  to  the  Care  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Management  of  the  Workhouse  in  the 
City  of  Norwidi,**  1818,  8vo. 

Among  his  multififfious  employments^ 
agricultura  had  long  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  his  resard.  He  had  for  yeare 
become  die  cultivator  of  his  own  estate 
at  Framliagham,  near  Norwich,  where 
lie  had  planted  extensively.  In  1818, 
he  published  "  Suggestions  for  an  im- 
proved and  extended  cultivation  of  Man- 
gel Wursel.**  He  has  since  printed  an 
account  of  Mr.  Coke's  services  to  the 
agricultural  world,  under  the  tide  of 
<<  Holkham  and  its  Agriculture,'*  which 
has  had  uncommon  success,  having  gone 
through  three  large  editions  in  al^ut  as 
many  years,  although  re-printed  entira 
in  **  The  Pamphleteer.  **  lUs  work  baa 
been  translated  and  printed  in  Franee, 
by  a  F^nch  agriculturist  He  has  since 
translated  and  published  the  Travels  of 
Mr.  Chateauneux,  on  account  of  the 
Ihcts  reUiting  to  the  agriculture  of  Italy 
there  narrated:  and  finally,  has  given 
the  practical  application  of  the  Holk- 
faam  system  to  smaller  estabUdmieBts,  in 
his  account  of  ^  Framfin^^iam  and  its 
Agriculture.**      Dr.  Rigby   was  twice 


ROUSSEAU,  Samuel,  a 
printer;  Dec.  4.  1880^  in  Ray-atrectt 
derkenwell,  aged  57.  He  served  Ms 
apprenticesUp  in  the  printing-office  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  .the  venerable  editor  of  the 
Gentieman*s  Magaaine,  by  whom  be 
was  occasionally  employed  in  collecting 
epitaphs  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
He  was  a  singular  instance  oi  patient 
perseverance  in  tlie  acquirement  of  the 
antient  languages.  Whilst  working  aa 
an  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  taught 
himself  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  To  these  acquire- 
ments he  added  a  knowledge  of  the 
French,  and  some  of  the  modem 
tongues.  He  was,  for  a  short  time, 
master  of  Joy*s  charity-school,  in  Blad* 
ftiars. 

A  few  yean  after  the  expiration  of  Us 
apprenticeship,  he  commenced  printing 
on  his  own  account,  in  Leather-lane, 
Holbora,  and  ai^erwards  removed  to 
Wood  street,  Clerkenwell,  where  he 
carried  on  business  for  some  time,  Imt 
with  littie  advantage  to  himself  and 
family;  having,  from  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances  and  losses  in  trade,  -been 
obliged  to  rolinquish  his  concern. 

During  the  time  he  was  a  printer,  he 
taught  the  Persian  language ;  and  oosr- 
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piled  and  puUuhed  Mveral  Orieatil 
Worksi^l.  *^  Flowen  of  Pteniui  lite- 
nture»"  IfiOl,  4«o.  2.  «  DkOatmj  of 
Mohammedan  Law,  Bengal  Revenoe 
Terms,  Shaascrit,  Hindoo^  and  other 
Woids  uted  in  the  East  Indies,"  1802, 
12mo.  8.  '<  Persian  and  English  Voca- 
bulaij,"  1802,  8to.  4.  "  Richardson's 
Specimen  of  Persian  Poetry;  or,  Odes 
of  Hafis ;  with  an  English  TVanslation 
and  Ftoq>hrase^  I804>  4to.  5.  «  Bal- 
four's  Forms  of  Herkem,  conected  from 
a  variety  of  Manuscripts,  tmnalated  into 
ILnglish ;  with  an  Index  of  Arabic  words 
explained^  and.  arranged  under  their 
proper  Roots,"  1804,  8vo.  6.  «  The 
Book  of  Knowledge ;  or,  A  Gnunmar 
of  the  Persian  Language,"  1805,  4ta 
Also^  a  Persian  Copy  B^ok,  containing 
a  great  Variety  of  Cities,  in  imitation  A 
the  Nustaleek  hand. 

Since  he  relinquished  the  printing  bu- 
siness, he  edited  a  variety  of  vrorks  for 
the  booksellers;  but,  as  a  creditable 
support  for  himsdf  and  his  family  was 
his  aim,  and  not  litersry  reputation^ 
most  of  bis  woriw  have  appeared  under 
fictitious  names :  —  <<  An  Essay  on 
PunduafeKD,'*  1815,  ISmo.  «  Annate 
of  HedithaadLo^s  Lifo,a818."  «  Prin- 
dplas  of  Punctuation ;  or,  Xlie  Art  of 
Pointing  fkiniliariaed,*'  1818.  «  Pria- 
taplea  of  Eloculioni*'  181  a*  And  many 
others,  aa  DiotiovaeB,  BiQgnq>hy)  Geo* 
gmphy,  &€•  ftc.  Tlley  hav^  howeveiv 
gcwarally  proved  successful  to  the  pul^ 
Utbors;  aa  their  objects  were  useful; 
and  mMhing  ever  appeared  in  them  con*- 
trary  to  good  mocds,  or  the  established 
I  and^govemment, 

ibout  thm  years  ago  he  was  seixed 
wHh  a  paralytic  strske,  which  conti- 
nued to  increase,  and,  joined  to  a  can- 
cerous affection  io'  liia  face,  rendered 
Mm  incapable  of  holding  a  pen,  or  in- 
deed of  feeding  himself*  In  this  accu- 
mulated distress,  with  two  daughters 
wholly  dependent  on  him  for  support,  a 
gleam  ofcemfort  was  afforded  him  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  existence*  by  a  libe- 
ral benefaction  from  that  excellent  insd- 
tntion,  **  The  Literary  Fund ;"  which 
abo  enabled  his  daughters  to  consign  his 
nattains  to  a  decent  grave  in  the  churcb- 
yard  of  St.  James's,  ClerkenweU. 

RUNNINGTON,  Mr.  Serjeant,  at 
Brighton,  Jan*  18»  1821.  He  was  of  a 
resj^ctable  fiimily  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
was  bom  on  the  29di  Aug,  1751.  His 
education  was  liberal,  but  derived  from 
private  tuition.  In  1768  he  was  placed 
under  Mr.  Morgan,  a  special  pleader  of 
eensidieBahle  repute,  with  whom  ho  coi^ 


about  dm  or  six  yaws*  Mr. 
Mcigan  was  then  concerned  in  pufadiBlfc- 
ing  a  Dwest  of  the  Law  of  Eng^aiid,  in 
which  !£••  Runnittgton,  yoiing  as  lie 
then  was,  took  a  very  laborious  pa^^ 
but  by  this  laid  the  foundaticmof  fala  fit* 
ture  knowledge  and  pnaioe  in  the  Imws 
of  his  country. 

About  1774  he  took  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  commenced  drawing  nniirr 
the  Bar,  as  a  special  pleader.  Ho  soon 
acquired  celebrity  in  the  profession;  and 
among  those  who  were  plaead  with  bim 
as  pupHs,  may  be  named  Sir  S^Dauel 
Shepherd,  the  late  Mr.  Mingay,  Mr, 
Tidd,  Mr.  Jordan,  the  agent  for  Bar- 
badoea,  and  Mr.  Adair,  the  late  miniater 
at  Constantinople.  Sir  Samuel  Sbep* 
herd  was  placed  with  bim  in  1775»  cr 
1776)  and  in  1777  be  married  liic 
youngest  sister  of  that  gentleman,  Misa 
Anna  Maria  Shepherd,  a  lady  cf  great 
beauty  snd  accompUshmeiili^  by  wiwns 
he  had  two  chSdren,  a  son  and  *  daugb. 
ter.  Of  the  former,  a  youth  of  great 
promise^  be  was  bereaved  in  18ia  In 
Hilary  Tenn»  1778,  he  was  called  to 
the.  bar  by  the.aociety  of  the  Imwr 
Iteple;  and  in  Mirharimas  Term, 
1787,  was  called  to  the  difgree  of  ser- 
jeant-at-law. 

•  The  motto  en  his  rii^  was  —  "  P^n~ 
kur  *e  kpbvt.**  Soan  after  his  call  ta 
the  bar  Jie  waa  appointed  deputy  Ju4ge 
of  the  Majcviialsea  Courts  wbcrebemani- 
Med  (ihose  talents  for  judication  which 
have  since  been  more  extensively  dis- 
played. 

He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  1784,  on  the  side  of  the  old 
Whigs ;  when  he  advised,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  the  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Fox  agaiitst  the  Ui^  bailiff  of  West- 
minster, for  his  conduct  in  granring  and 
continuing  the  scrutiny  on  tlie  election 
for  that  city  in  the  ssme  year;  the  wbcda 
responsibility  of  that  action  rested  upon 
Mr.  Runaington,  and  bis  conduct  on  that 
occasibxr  recommended  him  so  strongly 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  latt49r 
became  extremely  anxious  for  bis  pro- 
.motion ;  and  had  that  great  statesman 
lived  but  a  short  time  longer,  be  would 
no  doubt  have  effected  it. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pox,  and 
while  he  was  in  power,  it  was  arranged 
by  the  then  Cbanqellof,  Lord  Erskine, 
that  the  Serjeant  should  be  made  ama% 
ter  in  chancery ;  but  the  administration 
going  out  soon  after  that  arrangeaaeBet 
was  concluded,  of  course  nothing  waa 
done  for  him.  It  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Fox  was  adverse  to  it,  as  he  wished 
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the  Siijeuit  to  bcplaoed  ia  a  voy  4ii£. 
feraBt  sitiMlioii  in  hb  prafcMoa.  Vciy 
floon  aftar  lai  being  ddledtothemik  of 
SojcMrt*  be  vsB  frequentljF  applied  tOj  to 
offldate  aa  judge  on  the  home  drcuit,  for 
the  late  Mr.  JuUke  Oould,  Mr.  Joatice 
BuUer,  Mr.  Baron  Hotfaam,  Mr.  Jus- 
tioe  Heath,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron 
MacdomUdy  and  Lord  Kenyon;  the 
duties  of  which  substitution  he  dis- 
charged to  the  satisfiu^tion  of  the  suitors, 
the  pffofesaon*  and  the  public.  But  this 
ofldal  aid  was  so  repeatedly  iolicited, 
that  he  was  at  length  (groUly  to  his 
professional  loss)  compeUed  to  retira 
Iran  the  dreuit,  which  he  did  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

In  1783  his  firrt  lady  died,  and  in  1789 
be  married  Mrs.  Wetherell,  the  widow  of 
Charles  Welhereli,  Esq.  of  Jamaica.  In 
Hilary  Tenn,  1791,  he  argued  the  great 
case  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  the 
Corporation  of  Lynn  againit  the  City  of 
London,  in  error,  and  succeeded  in  le- 
▼ersing  the  indgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  connsel,  to» 
gather  with  Sir  Sbmuel  SheplMtd,  the 
late  Mr.  Clifibrd,  and  other  gentlemen, 
in  the  actions  which  Sur  Rancis  Bnrdett 
brought  against  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Cofanan,  and  Earl 
Moira ;  upon  the  judgment  of  the  first 
causey  a  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the 
Exchequer  chamber,  which  was  ai^ued 
in  Easter  Tenn,  1812,  by  Mr.  Qifford 
on  tlie  part  of  Sir  Fhrncis  Burdett,  in 
the  most  luminous  and  impressive  mai^ 
ner.  llie  substance  of  that  argument 
was  iaid  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Runnington  to  Mr.  Clif- 
ford. 

In  181 3  Mr.  Pooley  resigned  the  office 
of  Beoorder  of  Colchester,  upon  which 
the  corporation  solicited  the  Serjeant  to 
accept  that  office ;  this,  we  understood, 
ha  agreed  to  do^  thinking  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  in  the  select  body  of  the 
corporation  only ;  but  being  in  the  free 
burgesses  at  large,  he  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  after  a  hard  contest  eif 
several  days,  was,  on  the  1 7th  July  181 3, 
choaen  by  a  considerable  majority ;  but 
as  the  mayor  who  swore  him  into  that 
office  was  not  mayor  dejure,  an  inform- 
ation in  nature  of  ^sto  warranto  was  after- 
wards  filed  against  the  Serjeant ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
disclaim  the  office. 

The  residence  of  tlie  Serjeant  was  prin- 
cipally at  Brighton,  where,  since  1812, 
he  took  a  most  active  part  as  a  magis- 
trate for  the  county  of  Sussex.  His 
fimii  prompt,  and  impartial  manner  of 


adnlttisteting  the  dnties  cf  that  office, 
added  to  his  great  temper,  knowledge, 
and  humanity,  was  certainly  of  the  high- 
est benefit  and  importance  to  that  place'; 
and  was  more  than  once  acknowledged  hi 
the  most  liberal  manner  by  His  present 
Majesty. 

On  the  19th  of  April  1815,  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Mr.  Seijeant  Palmer, 
^Mr.  Runnington  was  appointed  Hf^ 
Majesty's  commissioner  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  in  England,  whidi  be 
resigned  in  1819. 

^rjeant  Rumiington  published  <*  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  Common 
Law,"  8vo.  1779;  a  new  edition  with 
considerable  additions,  2  vols.  8vo.  1794. 
«  Gilbert*s  Law  of  Ejectments,*'  8vo. 
1781.  "  Ruflfbead's  Statutes  at  Large, 
fhim  Magna  Charta  to  the  25  Geo.  I IL' ) 
14  vols.  4to.  1787.  "The  History, 
Principles,  and  Practice  of  the  l^al  Re- 
medy by  Ejectment,  and  the  Resulting 
Action  for  Mesne  Process,"  8vo.  1795. 


SALMON,  Robert.  The  useful  arts, 
as  depending  for  ^their  improvement  oii 
experimental  investigations,  and  ingeni- 
ous applications  of  scientific  principles^ 
have  rarely  sustained  a  greater  loss  than 
in  the  subject  of  this  Memoir.  Mr. 
Salmon  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1763.  and 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  six  or  seven 
children  of  Mr.  William  Salmon,  a  car- 
penter  and  builder.  After  a  very  slen- 
der education,  Robert  S.  was  placed  out, 
at  a  very  early  age,  with  Mr.  Grey,  an 
attorney,  residing  near  Leicester -fields; 
where,  becoming  a  fiivourite  of  his  mas- 
ter, leisure,  and  the  means  were  afforded 
him,  of  supplying,  by  industrious  appli- 
cation to  books,  the  previous  deficiencies 
of  his  education. 

One  of  his  earliest  attempts  to  gain 
other  information,  was  that  of  taking 
his  watch  to  pieces,  laying  every  particle 
separate,  and  putting  them  together 
again.  Music  next  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  procured  books  to  learn  notes 
— first  made  a  fife — ^then  a  Ante — and 
lastly  a  violin,  on  each  of  which  he 
played  above  mediocrity. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  his  father 
being  appointed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Holland,  tlie  architect,  to  Ac  superin- 
tendence of  a  large  house  which  he  had 
to  build  in  Hampshire,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  taken  with  him ;  and, 
during  the  progress  of  this  job,   was 
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GirafiiUy  inatnided,  ftnl  in  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  the  carpenter's  shop, 
then,  successively,  in  drawing,  measur- 
ing, keeping  buUding  accounts,  and  the 
several  other  requisitesfor  a  clerk  of  the 
vwks  under  an  ardiitect :  in  which^tu- 
dies,  Mr.  R.  Salmon's  progress  and 
proficiency  was  such,  that  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  £»ther,  which  happened 
nearly  about  the  time  of  completing  the 
work  under  his  care,  Mr.  Holland  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Salmon  as  one  of  his  clerks 
of  the  works,  in  the  rebuilding  of  Carl- 
ton House,  on  which  he  was  tlien  en- 
gaged. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Mr. 
Holland  luid  begun  on  the  great  im- 
provements at  Wobum  Abl)ey,  Mr. 
Salmon  was,  about  the  year  1790,  re- 
moved thither,  as  his  clerk  of  the  works; 
in  which  situation,  the  discerning  eyes 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Bedford  soon  be- 
came fixed  on  Mr.  S.  as  an  able  and 
vigilant  servant,  in  whose  skill  and  ap- 
plication he  could  place  confidence,  for 
maturing  and  carrying  into  effect  those 
magnificent  sdiemes  oif  improvement 
which  had  originated  in  his  own  noble 
mindf  and  from  whose  correct  taste 
much  of  their  details  had  been  supplied 
in  outline. 

When  the  chief  works  under  Mr. 
Holland  were  drawing  to  a  close,  his 
Grace  made  with  him  an  airangement, 
by  which  Mr.  Salmon  wjis,  about  the 
year  1794,  taken  into  the  permanent 
establishment  of  his  Grace  at  Wobum, 
as  his  resident  architect  and  mediatdst : 
in  which  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Salmon 
had  then  already  distinguished  himself, 
by  contriving  and  introducing  several 
highly  ingenious  applications  of  me- 
chanical knowledge,  in  the  works  and 
business  nnder  his  care. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Holland  had 
brought  over  a  workman  from  France, 
to  introduce  at  Wobum  the  practice  of 
|iic  building,  of  whose  uncouth  appara- 
tus and  imperfect  proceedings,  Mr.  H. 
published  an  account  To  a  man  of 
Mr.  Salmon's  penetration  and  ingenu- 
ity, the  sight  of  this  man*s  proceediogs, 
in  constructing  of  compressed  earth 
found  on  the  spot,  a  small  temporary 
lodge,  by  way  cdf  experiment,  was  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  contrive  other 
and  more  efficient  apparatus  and  means 
for  providing  an  eflective  subsitute  for 
good  stone,  in  situations  where  this  is 
wanting,  as  at  Wobum.  Of  this  appa- 
ratus and  process,  Mr.  Salmon  presented 
an  account  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
publi^ed  the  same  in  their  27th  volume. 


and    Mr. 

Grace  directions  to  design  and  < 

for  himself  a  bouse  and  ofiioes,  naar  to 

the  Park  Farm,  which  bt  acooidiagly 

erected,  and  lived  and  lately  died  in  the 

same,    entirely  compoeed  of  pimt  mad 

without  any  outside  stocoo,  besidea  soBoe 

hot  lime  whitmg,  brushed  over  the  «iir- 

faoe  of  the  newly  constructed  wnlls^  and 

well  rubbed  into  tfaesuziSKeof  the  ■snic^ 

by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood. 

His  Graoe^  having  by  tbis  time  abm- 
doned  the  pursuits  of  the  turf  and  the 
chace,  and  bent  almost  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  rural  and  political  improvemenCs, 
became  struck  with  the  impofect  syalani 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  land  atewanl, 
then  lately  engaged^  on  which  tile  re- 
pairs  of  the  farm  houses  and  buildings 
of  his  extensive  esUte  bad  hitlierto  been 
conducted :  where,  as  elsewhere^  had 
long  been  and  yet  is  common,  the  stew- 
ard, practically  unacquainted  with  build- 
ing details,  was  in  the  habit,  at  faia 
half-yearly  visits  to  the  distant  hram,  to 
give  permission  for  certain  repairs  or 
improvements  necessary  to  be  done  at 
tlie  landlord's  expence;  which  weie 
quickly  after  set  about,  by  the  kind  of 
hereditary  carpenter,  bricklayer,  blacks  ^ 
smith,  glazier,  thatcher,  &C  resident  on 
the  estate,  each  acting  without  due  ooo- 
oert  or  contnml,  and  intent  only,  in  too 
many  instances,  on  swelling  out  their 
bills ;  by  which,  great  waste  of  money 
and  materials,  and  unsubstantial  and 
inconvenient  reparation  or  erections  very 
coomionly  resulted,  the  defects  in,  or 
the  overcharges  on,  which  works,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  land-steward  luUy  to 
detect  or  to  remedy. 

Instead  of  continuing  this  plan,  Mr. 
Salmon  received  directions,  on  all  his 
Grace's  Bedfordshire  estates,  to  prepare, 
under  tlie  steward's  directions,  plans  and 
estimates  of  all  works  necessary  to  be 
done  at  each  farm,  taken  in  sucoessioDy 
as  circumstances  might  require^  and  sub- 
mit them  to  him  for  approbation ;  and 
that  then,  each  job  of  such  works  should 
be  let  by  measure  or  bargain  ;  the  execu- 
tion to  be  superintended,  and  the  biUs 
for  tlie  same  afterwards  made  up  and 
signed  by  Mr.  S. ;  and  in  this  way  ever 
afterwards,  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
the  steward  and  Mr.  Salmon  continued 
to  conduct  thb  important  department  of 
his  Grace's  business,  to  his  great  satis- 
faction, until  the  day  of  his  lamented 
death,  on  the  2d  of  March,  180S. 

Why,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Farey, 
the  steward  alluded  to^  this  system,  so 
obviously  beneficial^  was  not  continued. 
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f  nsmd  oftlie  hneditary  tnuiestnen  again 
taking  their  own  course,  under  his  sue- 
ceiMir,  is  to  tlie  writer  unknown;  but 
it  behoves  him  to  say,  tliat  it  could  not 
be  through  want  of  confidence  reposed 
in  his  departed  friend,  by  the  present 
Duke;  who,  on  the  contnury,  continued 
Mr.  &  in  the  direction  of  all  die  buildii^ 
and  mechanical  matters  of  his  mansion, 
parky  and  farms  in  hand,  on  an  increased 
salary,  and  placed  under  his  direction  all 
his  extensive  plantations  .and  woods, 
which  the  late  steward  had  managed, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  the  judicious  sys- 
tem of  pnmlng  and  tMnning  the  same, 
which,  under  the  latt  Duke,  had  several 
years  before  been  begun,  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Pontey ;  the  care  of  the  roads, 
and  some  odier  parochial  duties  in 
Wobam  and  its  adjacent  villages,  to 
which  usually  the  steward  had  attended, 
were  also  entrusted  to  him.  Besides 
which,  the  present  Duke  conferred  on 
him  the  stewardship  of  bis  Chenics 
estate;  with  a  view  principally  of  cany, 
ing  into  effect  the  improvement  which  he 
had  suggested  to  his  Grace,  whereby 
highly  profitable  oak  woods  may  Iw 
raised  and  continued,  in  place  of  the 
almost  worthless  beech  spires  and  groves, 
which  on  the  Chiltem  Hills  spring  up, 
as  weeds,  through  neglect,  and  choke 
every  other  kind  of  tree. 

Connected  with  this  department  of 
Mr.  Salmon's  useful  labours,  he  paid  a 
long  continued  attention  to  the  sawin|(* 
up  of  timber  and  plantatbn  trees,  m 
order  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate,  by  a 
series  of  well-selected  Mpecimens  of  knot$ 
in  sudi  sawn  trees,  the  evil  effecu  of 
neglecting  to  prune,  or  of  performing 
the  same  improperly,  compared  witi 
the  almost  incalculable  advantages  (na- 
tionally considered)  of  tfie  judicious  and 
persevering  jmtning  of  forest  trees  j  these 
specimens  of  knots,  Mr.  Salmon  de- 
posited in  the  collection  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  have  published  engravings 
from  them  to  illustrate  Mr.  S.*s  Me- 
rooir. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Salmon,  towards 
ascertaining  the  best  modes  of  seasoning 
timber,  particularly  young  fir,  so  as  to 
add  to  its  durability ;  it  is  not  publicly 
known  what  were  his  results.  V 

For  detecting  depredators  in  gardens 
and  other  inclosed  grounds,  Mr.  Salmon 
contrived  a  humane  man'traps  calcu- 
lated to  secure  and  detain  a  trespasser, 
without  serious  injury  to  his  limbs: 
these  traps  have  had  an  extensive  sale  by 
different  ironmongers. 


Mr.  Salmon,  as  an  architect,  made 
designs  for,  and  executed  several  minor 
parts  of  the  improvements  of  Wobum 
Abbey  and  its  oflSces,  when  M(.  Hol- 
land retired  therefrom;  be  designed, 
under  the  late  Duke*s  direction,  and 
built  the  Park  Farm  at  Wobum,  and 
all  its  machinery  (Cartwright*s  engine 
excepted) ;  the  new  Swan  Inn  at  Bed- 
ford was  his  work ;  and  many  new  and 
excellent  farm  and  other  houses  and 
buildings  on  the  estate,  some  of  them  of 
pix;  besides  which,  Mr.  S.  vras  not  un- 
commonly consulted,  and  gave  designs 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  for  the  aU 
tenrtion  or  rebuilding  of  their  mansions, 
or  he  was  called  in  by  them  to  value 
and  arbitrate  in  disputed  matters,  rela- 
tive to  building  or  machinery. 

In  the  takmg  down  of  Houghton 
House,  near  to  AmptfaiU,  wherein  the 
late  and  present  Dukes  were  bom,  Mr. 
Salmon  found  concealed  behind  a  very 
old  wainscoting  of  one  of  the  rooon, 
some  very  curious  lai^  paintingB,  on 
the  plaster  of  the  walls ;  these  he  felt  a 
desire  to  preserve,  and  contrived,  by 
first  glueing  a  strong  canvas  on  to  their 
fronts,  and  then  sawing  off  the  plaster 
entire  from  the  walls,  and  after  cleaning 
off  this  plaster,  to  obtain  the  painthtg  in 
a  state,  in  which  its  back  could  be  ce- 
mented by  drying  oils,  on  to  a  prepared 
canvas,  as  peif ec3y  anid  as  durable  as  if 
originally  painted  thereon :  after  which, 
water  was  used  to  detach  the  glue  of 
the  first  canvas,  and  the  second  canvas 
being  stretched  and  framed,  exhibited 
these  paintings  perfectly  transferred. 
The  printed  transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  preserves  a  frill  detail  of  these  pn>- 
cesses,  and  of  others  in  which  Mr  Sal- 
mon succeeded,  in  transferring  paintings 
from  old  and  worm-eaten  boards,  to 
new  canvas. 

Venetian  window  blinds,  outside,  which 
are  so  apt  to  receive  injury  from  the  wind, 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  disagree- 
able noise,  received  great  improvements 
in  these  r^sspects  from  Mr.  Salmon's 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Salmon  invented,  and  had  a  pa- 
tent for,  a  weig/tifig  machinef  which  ex- 
hibits the  weight  by  the  hand  of  a  dial 
like  that  of  a  clock,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced on  several  of  the  turnpike 
roads  round  London  and  elsewhere; 
and  prevents  the  frauds  of  machine. 
keepers  on  the  carters. 

Being  himself  unfortunately  afflicted 
with  a  bad  hernia,  Mr.  Salmon,  after 
trial  of  several  of  the  trusses  most  in 
repute,  contrived  a  very  improved  self- 
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adjusting  truss,  for  which  he  tock  a 
patent  (now  expired),  under  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Ody  of  the  Strand, 
immense  numbers  have  been  add,  both 
here  and  in  Paris,  where  they  had  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  trusses,  which  the  first  sur* 
geons  are  in  the  tiabit  of  recommending. 

A  plunger  lock,  for  the  saving  of 
water  on  canals,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Salmon,  of  great  ingenuity ;  and  a  self- 
regulating  horse-machine,  for  drawing 
water-budcets  from  a  deep  well,  were 
both  of  them  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Agriculturists  have  been  indebted  to 
Mr.  Salmon  for  a  variety  of  useful 
inventions,  viz« 

His  chaf-cutter,  the  knives  of  whid^ 
ioatead  oi  being  radial  and  curved,  cut- 
ting with  very  different  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  stroke,  are 
■traigbt  (as  easily  ground  as  a  scytlie), 
and  pass  always  through  the  straw  with 
the  same  angle  and  effective  power ;  have 
come  into  eztenave  use. 

Mr.  Salmon  gre^y  improved  the 
hay-makmg  machinef  and  had  a  patent 
for  the  seme :  he  made  very  numerous 
experiments,  and  advanced,  perhaps  wt 
near  as  any  one  since  has  done,  towards 
the  invention  of  an  effective  reaping 
fMockine, 

He  invented  a  lever  drill  for  sowing 
com  and  seeds,  which  is  not  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  its  rectilinear  course  bj 
any  irregularity  of  the  horse's  motion^ 
but  is  p^ectly  at  the  command  of  the 
bolder  of  its  levers  or  handles. 

On  the  plough  Mr.  Salnum  made  a 
very  extensive  series  of  experiments,  and 
proceeded  some  way  in  the  M3>  of  a 
work  intended  to  improve  its  construc- 
tion, as  to  effectiveness  and  ease  of 
draught 

On  the  excellent  large  thrathmg'^nill, 
at  the  Park  Farm,  constructed  under 
his  own  directions^  Mr.  Salmon  after- 
vrards  made  numerous  experiments,  by 
an  apparatus  which  he  contrived,  and 
has  published,  whereby  he  ascertamed 
the  quantum  of  power  necessary  for 
working  part  of  the  machinery,  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  separate  or  in  tlieir  differ- 
ent combinations, as  feeding  only,  thrash, 
ing  only,  thrashing  and  throwing  out 
the  straw,  performing  these  and  win- 
nowiqg    the  com  at    the   same  time^ 

&C.    &C.  , 

It  would  too  much  extend  this  article, 
barely  to  mention  tlie  various  other  ex- 
perimental researches  in  which  Mr.  Sal- 


mon was  engaged,  in  Ae'  last  five  and 
twenty  years  of  his  active  and  useful 
life;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  ahafMt 
every  one  of  the  Wobum  aheep-sfaear- 
ings,  he  produced  some  useful  novelty 
or  other,  and  frequently  obtained  tlie 
premiums  offered  by  the  late  and  present 
Dukes,  for  useftil  agricuUttnd  machines. 
The  annual  sessions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  several  years,  usually  brought 
forth  one  or  more  of  Mr.  Salmon's 
inventions,  forvriiichhe  has  been  liber- 
ally rewarded  with  many  pecuniary  as 
wdl  as  honorsry  marks  of  their  appn>. 
bation,  as  the  volumes  of  their  transact 
tiotts  will  continue  to  attest ;  and  so  will 
those  of  the  Repository  of  Art^  fumisb 
a  record  of  the  sevoal  inventions  for 
which  Mr.  &  has  taken  patents:  in  I>r, 
Rees*s  Cyclopsedia  several  of  his  invco- 
tions  have  been  drawn  and  directed  by 
Mr.  Earey,jun. 

Within  two  or  three  yean  past,  Mr. 
Salmon,  finding  his  health  declining,  had 
been  desirous  of  relinquishing  his  du^ 
ties  at  Wobum,  to  which  his  Grace  at 
last  reluctantly  assented,  and  two  or 
three  moiUhs  ago,  his  accounts  having 
been  nearly  wound  up,  diffenmt  parts 
of  the  vatious  duties  he  had  performed 
were  turned  over  to  three  young  men 
who  had  long  been  his  assistants :  and 
Mr.  S.  engaged  a  cottage  for  his  future 
residence,  at  Vauxhall  Walk,  Lambeth, 
where  he  went  to  reside  in  the  beginning 
of  September  last,  and  stsid  there  a 
fortnight,  when  his  concerns  at  Wobum 
requiring  his  attention,  although  much 
indisposed,  he  went  thither,  and  was 
there  taken  ill,  and  after  a  confinement 
of  two  weeks,  in  the  latter  part  of  which 
he  suflSned  much  from  inward  com- 
plaint, perhaps  connected  with  his  bran, 
and  died  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, deeply  lamented  by  an  only  bio. 
ther,  aiid  two  nieces,  who  resided  with 
him,  and  to  whom  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Salmon  was  buried  on  the  lltfa, 
in  the  same  vault  with  his  wife  and 
child.  His  funeral  was  attended  bj^ 
upwards  of  300  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Wobum  and  ite  vidnity. 

We  understand  tliat  Mr.  Wcstmacdtt 
is  employed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  erect  a  monument  in  the 
parish  church,  as  a  testimony  of  hb  m. 
spect  for  the  character  of  this  wortfiy  and 
ingenious  individual. 

For  this  memoir,  with  a  trifling  ex- 
ception, we  are  indebted  to  the  Monthlj 
Magazine. 
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STEVENSON,  WfllUm,  Esqrseat 
Newton,  near  Norwich,  upwards  of 
tbirty.five  !years  proprietor  of  the  Nor- 
folk Chronicle;  and  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Benthem*s  Elements,  to  which 
work  he  added  a  valuable  supplement 

STRUTT,  J.  Douglas,  Esq.  Aug. 
26.  At  Constantinople,  J.  Douglas 
Stnitt,  Esq.  aged  27,  only  son  of  Jo- 
seph Strutt,  Esq.  This  amiable  young 
man  left  liis  native  country,  14  montlis 
ago,  on  his  travels  for  the  gratification 
of  his  taste,  and  in  pursuit  of  intellec- 
tiial  improvement.  He  traversed  France, 
Swhieriand,  and  Italy,  visited  Sicily  and 
Malta,  and  from  thence,  such  of  the 
Greek  Islands,  as  the  lately  troubled 
state  of  the  times,  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  rendered  accesuble*  In  the 
course  of  his  interesting  tour,  he  col- 
lected many  excellent  specimens  of  na* 
tund  productions,  and  was  successful  in 
obtaining  some  valuable  relics  of  cla»- 
sical  antiquity.  Several  packages,  coo- 
taining  beautiful  works  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  had  been  already  sent  by  him 
to  England,  and  be  is  understood  to 
have  had  in  his  possession,  at  the  time 
of  his  lamented  decease,  other  proo& 
of  the  delighted  attention  which  he  was 
payfasg  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
was  at  Naples  immediately  before,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Austrians  entering 
that  dty ;  and  there,  and  subsequently 
at  Messina,  he  narrowly  escapra  with 
life  from  the  violence  of  an  ungovemed 
soldieiy.  In  his  course  from  Maltn  to 
Corfii,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
in  imminent  hazard  of  shipwreck  from 
the  violence  of  a  storm.  His  ultimate 
project  >¥as  to  reach  even  Egypt,  that 
land  of  early  science  and  remote  anti. 
quity.  But  on  his  voyage  irom  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople,  he  was  seised  with  a 
malignant  fever  incidental  to  the  cli- 
mate. He  was  considered  dangerously 
ill  on  his  landing  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
whicb  had  been  previously  prepared  for 
him  at  Pera,  in  the  environs  of  that  ce- 
lebrated metropolis.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ju^dous  and  unceasing  atten* 
tioas  of  Dr.  Mac  GuiTog,  the  physidan 
to  tiie  British  Embassy  and  Factory, 
and  the  skill  of  two  other  eminent  phy- 
sicians, aided  by  the  anxious  care  of  lus 
personal  friends  and  those  of  his  family, 
he  died,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  all 
around  him,  on  the  day  stated  above, 
and  was  interred  on  the  following  day 
with  those  demonstrations  of  respect, 
esteem,  and  regret,  which  his  amiable 


disposition  and  raannora,  and  his  un- 
timely  fate,  so  justly  exdted  : 

«  By  fordgn  hands  his  dying  eyes  were 

clo«*d, 
By    foreign    hands    his   decent    limbs 

coropos'd. 
By  foreign    hands    his  peaceful  grave 

adom*d, 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangen 

mourn 'd" 


W. 

WALKER,  Adam,  Esq.  the  celc- 
brated  Lecturer  on  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental FhiloBopby.  February  11. 
1821,  at  Ridmiend,  aged  90. 

Mr.  Walker  was  bom  on  the  Umks  of 
Windennere,  in  the  county  of  Westmor* 
land.  His  father  emt^oyed  a  few  hands 
in  the  woollen  manufacture :  and  having 
a  larffe  family,  'be  took  his  son  from 
scho(M  before  the  boy  could  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  llie  mechanical  turn 
of  the  youth  w$a  not  however  to  be 
smothered  by  hard  labour.  He  copied 
oom-mills,  paper-mills,  and  fulling-nulls^ 
the  models  of  which  were  constructed  on 
a  brook  near  hb  &ther*s  dwdling,  to  the 
surprise  of  passengers  He  also  Iwrrow* 
ed  books,  and  built  a  house  for  himself 
in  a  bush  to  read  without  intermption 
on  Sundays.  Thus  he  went  on  with 
such  success,  that  a  person,  who  dis* 
covered  his  extraordinary  talents,  offend 
him  the  ushership  of  Ledsham  SdHxil, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Torksliure,  Here 
be  began  his  career  of  teaching  when  he 
was  no  nx>re  than  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
and  had  frequently  to  study  over  .night 
what  he  had  to  impart  to  his  pupils  the 
next  morning.  After  continumg  three 
years  in  that  situation,  he  was  chosen 
writing-master  and  aocomptant  to  the 
free^school  at  Macclesfidd,  where  be 
resided  four  years,  and  perfected  himself 
in  mathematics  by  liis  own  application. 
At  this  place  he  embariced  in  trade,  but 
failing  in  his  business,  he  resolved  to 
turn  hermit  in  one  of  the  islands  on  the 
lake  of  Windermere,  from  which  romantic 
scheme  he  was  diverted  by  the  ridicule 
of  his  fHends.  His  next  enterprise  was 
that  of  lecturing  on  astronomy  at  Man. 
Chester,  where  he  met  vrith  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  which  enabled  him  to 
establish  an  extensive  seminary.  This 
however  be  relinquished  for  the  purpose 
of  travelling  as  a  lecturer  in  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  and  after  passing  tlirough  most 
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of  the  great  towns  in  the  diree  kingdoms, 
he  visited  Dr.  Priestley,  by  whose  recooi- 
roendation  he  undertook  to  lecture  in 
the  Haymfarket  in  1778.  The  en- 
coumgement  wliich  he  experienced  in 
the  metropolis  induced  him  to  take  a 
house  in  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
where  he  read  lectures  every  winter  to 
numerous  audiences.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged by  Dr.  Barnard,  provost  of  Eton 
College,  to  lecture  in  that  seminary: 
which  example  was  followed  by  West* 
minster,  Winchester,  and  other  great 
schools.  Among  the  variety  of  inventions 
with  which  Mr.  Walker  has  amused  him- 
self, may  be  mentioned  various  engines 
for  raising  water ;  three  methods  by 
which  ships  may  be  easily  pumped  at 
sea ;  carriages  to  go  by  wind  and  steam; 
the  patent  empyreal  air-stove;  the  patent 
celestina  harpsichord ;  the  Eidounmion, 
or  transparent  orroy ;  the  rotatory  lighte 
on  the  island  of  Sdlly;  a  boat  that  works 
against  the  stream;  another  that  clean 
the  bottom  of  rivers  by  the  stream  or 
tide ;  a  weather  giutge  which,  united  to 
a  clock,  shows  the* quantity  of  rsin,  the 
direction  and  strengtb  of  the  wind,  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  air ;  an  easy  method  of 
turning  a  river  into  a  wet  dock ;  a  road- 
mill;  a  machine  for  watering  land;  a 
dibbling-plough,  &c  &c  I^  literary 
peifonnanoes  of  Mr.  Walker  are :  « Ana. 
lysis  of  Lectures  on  experimental  Fhi- 
losophy,"  8vo. ;  «  Philosophical  Es- 
timate of  the  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure 
of  Unwholesome  Air  in  Cities,"  8vo. ; 
«<  On  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Smoky 
Chimnie^*'  8vo. ;  "  Ideas  suggested  in 
an  Excursion  through  Flanders,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France,"  8vo.  1791; 
'*  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  to  the  Lakes 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in 
the  Summer  of  1791,  to  which  is  annexed 
a  Sketched  the  Police,  Religion,  Arts, 
and  Agriculture  of  France,  made  in  an 
excursion  to  Paris  in  1785,"  8vo.  1798; 
"  A  System  of  Familiar  Philosophy,  in 
Lectures,"  4to.  1799:  "A  IVeatise  on 
Geography  and  tlie  Use  of  the  Globes," 
12mo.  Some  interesting  Memoirs  of 
the  Family  of  Hogarth  were  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  Nichols 
in  1788.  He  has  also  inserted  many 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse  in  various 
Magazines;  and  some  articles  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  Young's 
Annals  of  Agriculture. 

WOLFERSTAN,    Samuel     Pipe, 
Esq.     Of  those  whose  names  have  been 
in  a  degree  perpetuated  by  a  brief  tian- 
5 


script  of  their  diaractcrs  in  these  dsiks. 
few  have  left  the  world  more  unif^Sdv 
respected,  and  more  deeply  leirretted^ 
than  the  subject  of  this  short^  SSSS 
If  we  were,  m  a  single  word,  to  attempt 
a  delmeation  of  his  prindples  and  coo- 
duct  Anmgh  life,  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Wolferstan  was,  as  far  as  a  human 
being  can  daim  the  haUowed  appelU. 
tion-  Trtdh  itself.  From  trutVcom. 
plete,  strict,  severe  truth,  he  never  de- 
vurted ;  and  even  in  his  favourite  studies 
and  amusements,  the  investimuion  of 
mith  was  his  object-He  w)^  bom  at 
Tamwort^  February  5,  1750-1,  and 
received  the  earliest  part  of  his  education 
from  the  Rev.  Sunon  Collinsof  the  free^ 
school  in  that  place,  of  whom  he  never 
spoke  but  m  terms  of  veneration  and 
r»pect  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Newmgton  Green,  to  the  school  of  Mr. 
James  Burgh,  author  of  "The  Diimity 
of  Human  Nature,"  and  other  wSks  • 
parUy  because  his  father  was  pleased  with 
J^.  Buigh  s  wntings,  and  partly  because 
the  sons  of  a  neighbouring  gentlcanaii 
were  sent  there.  On  Mr.  Burgh's  en- 
dearing affection  towards  him,  he  alwava 
dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure :  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  reward  of  those  pure  morals, 
accompanied  by  a  persevering  fondoes 
for  study,  which  marked  his  character 
from  its  earliest  years.  Siymptoms  o£ 
consumption  rendering  parental  care 
necessaiy^  he  was  (after  how  long  a  resi. 
dence  at  Newington  Green  is  not  kno^^^ 
brought  home  to  Walton-upon-Ti^iif 
where  his  father,  as  rector,  then  resided. 
ITiere  the  kte  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin 
attended  him;  and  by  his  simple  pre- 
soiptton  of  a  mflk  and  vegetable  diet. 
with  daily  exercise  on  horseback,  restored 
him  to  perfect  health,  and  hud  the  foun- 
dation of  that  vigorous  constitution, 
which,  seconded  by  his  own  habitual 
temperance,  promised  a  much  longer 
continuance  on  earth;  for,  though  in 
general  Nature  seems  to  hare  performed 
her  perfect  work  when  she  has  brought 
a  human  being  to  the  verge  of  seventy 
years,  he  was  still  so  hale,  so  active -1 
Ms  mind  stiU  so  energetic,  so  awake  to 
all  that  had  ever  occupied  and  pleased  it, 
that  those  to  whom  he  was  endeared  had 
promised  themselves  many  added  yean 
of  happiness  witli  him ;  but  that  God,  in 
whose  hands  are  tlie  issues  of  death  as 
well  as  of  life,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdem 
decreed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wolferstan  has  often  been  heard 
to  say,  that  it  was  during  the  rides  ad- 
vised by  his  physician,  thai  he  learned 
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to  quit  the  beaten  track,  and  eiplore 
new  and  unUicd  patlis  in  search  of  pic- 
turesque beauties — a  taste  to  which  he 
was  ii)debted  for  much  of  the  happiness 
of  his  life.  The  spring,  in  that  period 
of  it  wl^en  the  swollen  buds  are  but  half 
expanded,  and  the  trees,  only  clothed  in 
part,  enable  the  eye  to  range  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  was  to  him  the 
season  of  delight.  He  loved  to  ramble, 
unfettered  by  attention  to  accustomed 
meals,  which  were  ever  a  secondary  ob- 
ject with  him;  and,  as  he  expressed 
lumself,  would  *'  carol  as  be  went." 
Nor  was  it  simply  the  beauties  of  nature 
that  at  such  seasons  he  explored.  In 
this,  as  in  every  thing,  the  pursuit  of 
truth  was  still  in  view.  Perhaps  no  one 
was  ever  a  more  correct  topographer; 
and  his  map,  whether  in  a  near  or  dis- 
tant excursion,  was  always  consulted  and 
corrected. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he 
was  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
fbrd,  which  he  quitted  for  chamben  in 
the  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  estate 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  name 
he  then  tockf  he  gave  up  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  resided  wholly  at  Stat- 
Ibld. 

He  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  from 
the  accidental  purdiase  of  a  small  edi* 
tion  of  Stowe*s  Chronicles  of  a  poor  man 
^MgiOrton,  where  an  old  and  valued  ftiend, 
^^/^'  Perkins,  resided,  his  taste  for  anti. 
^^uarian  research  was  first  excited.  In 
this,  as  in  every  thing  that  engaged  his 
attention,  he  rested  not  till  he  had  made 
himself,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind  so  to  do,  master  of  his  subject; 
and  what  he  hm  achieved  in  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  study,  which  may  be 
called  the  Science  </.  Truth,  so  long  as 
men  shall  live  who  find  pleasure  in  the 
same  investigations,  will  never  die.  Not 
wholly  absorbed  in  this  his  darling  pur* 
suit,  he  sometimes  turned  to  classical 
literature;  and  not  many,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  familiar  with  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Few  could  boast 
a  truer  taste  for  tlie  beauties  of  real 
poetry,  much  of  which  was  treasured  in 
his  memory  without  cfibrt,  and  almost 
without  design.  Gray  held  a  high  rank 
in  his  estimation,  especially  his  exquisite 
'*  Elegy/'  and,  among  more  recent  pub  - 
lications,  Graham's  **  Sabbatii"  was  read 
with  continual  and  increasing  delight 
But,  above  all,  that  book,  his  ccmverse 
with  which  can  now  alone  avail  to  him^  < 
self,  or  yield  consolation  to  his  surviving 
friends,,  was  never  neglected.     Of  his 


deep.rooted  and  fervent  piety  no  one 
indeed  could  doubt,  who  histd  ever  heard 
him  read,  as  was  his  custom,  daily  / 
prayers  in  his  family.  Even  the  reyrer- 
ance  with  which  he  pronounced  his  short 
grace,  proved  that  his  was  a  religion  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  lips.  In  the  strictest 
sense  he  obeyed  the  sublime  injunctions 
of  the  I*rophet:  —  he  *'  did  justly,  he 
loved  mercy,  he  walked  humbly  with  his 
God. '*  His  hand  was  as  open  to  relieve, 
as  his  heart  was  to  compassionate  distress 
in  every  form.  His  pity  was  extended  to 
animals  —  to  insecu  —  to  ail  that  lived, 
and  was  capable  of  feeling.  He  was  in- 
deed, if  it  be  possible,  too  much  alive  to 
pity ;  for  tlie  relation  of  sufierings  which 
he  could  not  mitigate  would  prey  upon 
his  mind  in  a  degree  that  induced  those 
anxious  for  his  comfort  to  withhold  from 
him,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  what- 
ever had  a  tendency  to  shock  the  feel- . 
ings.  Deeply  interested  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  gave  tlic 
subject,  as  he  did  every  other  in  which 
benevolence  was  concerned,  his  support 
in  every  way.  His  private  chanties 
were  numerous  ^tnd  silent:  he  could 
not  indeed  be  ostentatious,  because  he 
considered  that  in  every  good  deed  he 
was  but  performing  a  common  and  ne- 
cessary- duty.  In  his  antiquarian  re- 
searches he  discovered  a  distant  rdation 
whom  he  had  known  on|y  by  nam^  and 
supposed  to  have  be  endead.  She  was 
poor,  and  old,  and  childish.  He  sup- 
ported the  unconscious  sufferer  while 
she  lived,  bestowing  every  comfort  that 
in  her  state  she  could  receive,  and  at 
her  death  consigned  her  to  the  grave 
respectably.  Two  valued  old  servants, 
at  different  periods,  resided  as  members 
of  his  fiunily  and  partakers  of  ewery 
mark  of  kindness  and  care,  till,  at  the 
age  of  80,  each  breathed  her  last  under 
his  roof.  Extremely  patient  of  every 
bodily  pain  lumself,  he  was  never  un- 
movcMl  by  that  of  others,  and  would 
watch  over  the  slightest  ailment  in  those 
he  loved,  with  the  tenderest  solicitude. 
Nor  was  his  care  confined  to  them. 
His  poor  neighbours  had  often  the  best 
medical  advice  through  his  means,  and 
his  servants  were  never  more  certain  of 
reproof  than*  when  they  concealed  their 
illness,  and  neglected  to  apply  for  advice. 
To  his  domestics  he  was  indeed  as  a  pft« 
rent,  and  several  have  nunibered  more 
than  20  years  in  his  service.  To  those 
who  love  to  trace  the  influence,  of  the 
benign  affections  on  miikds  of  superior 
endowments,  it  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  watch  Ms  countenance  while- 
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at  play  with  his  little  grendchild,  or  to 
see  how  completely  he  could  divest  him- 
self of  the  gravest  studies  to  give  her 
pleasure.  As  a  friend,  he  wAs  sincere 
and  unchangeable,  and  once  thoroughly 
known,  ever  after  revered. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  in 
what  estimation  he  was  held  by 'those 
possessing  his  friendship ;  they  are  part 
of  what  was  written  to  his  afflicted  family 
during  the  recent  anguish  of  their  loss. 
The  first  is  from  a  f^ale  friend  : 
•  t«  ....•..»  nor  am  I  untouched  and 
unconcerned.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wol- 
ferstan  I  have  lost  an  old,  a  tried,  and 
most  valued  friend,  -^the  friend  of  my 
family  —  my  fatfier's  friend  !  Looking 
back  on  our  long  intimacy,  I  see  it 
marked  only  by  good  offices,  kind 
thoughts,  kind  actions;  by  continued 
partiality  and  unwavering  esteem,  ^~ 
etteem  which,  from  a  man  of  his  excel- 
lent character,  it  was  a  gratification  to 
possess,  and  an  honour  to  maintain." 

•  •  •  •  •         • 

**  We  have  personally  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  a  very  kind  and  obliging  neigh- 
bour; and  the  community  tiiat  of  an 
invaluable  member—  of  an  able,  upright- 
flnd  benevolent  man; — a  man  to  whom 
the  character,  Jiutum  et  tenacem  propo- 
siti, was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  applica- 
ble, I  scorn  to  flatter  any  loan  (Kvmg 
or  dead);  but  I  will  say  that  I  never 
knew  the  man  to  whom  tiiat  appellation 
belonged,  if  it  did  not  belong  to  Mr. 
Wolferstan.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

«( A  coincidence  of  circumstances 

added  not  a  little  poignancy  to  your 
moumfbl  communication;  having  just 
taken  up,  fior  the  first  time,  a  late  pub^ 
lication  *,  I  was  in  the  act  of  cutting 
the  leaves,  and  of  attending  con  anwre 
to  those  interesting  additions  penned 
wfth  all  the  wonted  accuracy,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  well-known  and  respected 

•  The  Rev.  Hiomas  Harwood's  £di. 
Uoa  of  Sideswick's  Survey  of  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  Pre£EU»  to  which  is  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Wolierstan, 
which  he  lived  not  to  read:  "  Hie  Copy 
in  the  poBAcasion  of  Samuel  Pipe  WoU 
f<^ntan,  Esq.  is  probably  a  transcript 
from  tbe  last  dralt  of  Erdeswick  him- 
8(9l^  and  is  enriched  with  numerous  ela- 
borate notes  by  this  eminent  antiquary, 
w1m»  may  be  odled,  in  the  language  of 
Burton,  ai^lied  to  Erdeswick  himself, 

•  aingidiKm  &t  unice  colendut  vir  UUra- 
tiuitmu  et  omatitsimutm* " 


initials  of  S*  P.  W.  —  Judge,  then,  of  my 
feelings,  on  being  suddenly  and  but  too 
well  assured,  that  tbe  pen  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  devoted  to  truth,  had  already 
dropped  from  the  writer's  hand,  and, 
alas !  that  my  good  and  worthy  friend 
M.  Wolferstan  was  even  then  no  more!** 

Mr.  Wolfenctan  was  seised  with  shi- 
verings  at  church,  during  the  sacra- 
ment on  Sunday,  May  21 ;  but,  in  the 
fear  of  exciting  alarm  in  those  uMMt 
dear  to  him,  concealed  the  threatenhig 
symptom  at  the  time.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  his  fiital  illness  (apparently 
an  inflammatory  one,  fblloii^  by  low 
•  fever)  began  ;  and  only  13  days  aAcr,  on 
Saturday,  June  3.  his  pure  spirit  left  its 
earthly  abode. 

Mr.  Wolferstan  was  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Pipe  and  Dorothy,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Stanford  Wolferstan,  by  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  BsrL 
—  He  was  twice  married;  first,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Walter  Biddulph  (by 
vrfaom  he  had  issue  Margaret,  wife  of 
Charles  Salt,  esq. ;  and  Stuiley,  married 
to  Elisabeth  Jervis,  daughter  of  Swynfen 
Jarvis):  and  secondly,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Philip  Jervis,  who  survives 


A  copious  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Wolfenlan,  characteristic  of  the  minute 
aocoracy  of  its  compiler,  may  be  found 
in  Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  VoL  I. 
p.  4ie.  In  the  progress  of  that  history^ 
his  valuable  assistance  was  frequent^ 
given  to  Mr.  Shaw ;  as  it  had  previously 
been,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  Mr. 
Nichols,  whose  History  of  Leicestershire 
bears  many  marks  of  the  accurate  com- 
munications  of  Mr.  Wolferstan. 


YOUNG,  Professor,  November  18. 
At  Glasgow,  Mr.  Professor  Young, 
who  was  long  the  onuunent  of  that 
University.  He  went  to  George's  Inn, 
in  perfect  health,  between  three  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  to  take  a  warm- 
bath,  and  upon  the  servant  entering 
the  room  'he  found  him  sitting  life- 
less in  the  water.  On  the  21st  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  College,  attended  by  almost 
the  whole  body  belonging  to  the  College, 
along  with  the  principal  of  the  denpr, 
and  numerous  friends  and  admirers.  All 
the  classes,  along  with  the  Pirofessors, 
walked  in  their  gowns.  His  own  (etc 
the  Greek)  dass  walked  first  in  oitler, 
aach  of  the  individuals  composing  it  «x- 
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hibiting  erideiit  mariu  of  grief  for  the 
beayy  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  their  lamented  Professor.  These 
were  followed  by  the  professors;  after 
whom  came  tiie  other  gown  classes. 
The  streets  were  filled  widi  spectators. 

Mr.  Professor  Young  was  beloved  by 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  active 
benevolence  of  his  life.  Filling  the  chair 
of  Greek  Professor  in  the  University 
during  46  yeari^  h^  to  the.  last,  sus- 


tained the  reputation  which,  with  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  the  liter- 
ary history  of  his  country,  he  had  raised 
for  that  eminent  seat  of  learning.  The 
acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  extent 
of  his  classical  attainments,  were  uni-' 
versally  known  to  the  literary  world-; 
while  the  gaiety  of  his  wit,  that  **  loved 
to  play,  not  wound,'*  and  the  liberality 
of  his  opinions,  endeared  him  to  the 
afieotions  of  all  whom  his  soul  at  once 
delighted  and  instructed. 


THE  END. 


^  LoNtKW: 

IVihted  by  A.  ft  &  SpoUitwoddKi 
Kew^StneUSquu*. 
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